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945 

535. 

II 

January 16 

Mr Francis Leggett 1 

946 

536. 

II 

January 26 

[?] 

947 

537. 

II 

January 30 

Miss J. MacLeod 

948 

538. 

If 

Fehruary 4 

Mrs Ole Bull 

949 

539. 

If 

February 12 

Mrs Margaretta Edmunds 951 

540. 

If 

February 17 

Miss J. MacLeod 

952 

541. 

*f 

February 23 

Mr S. K. Ratdiffe 

953 

542. 

If 

February 25 

Mrs Mary Hale 

954 

543. 

If 

March 3 

Miss J. MacLeod 

955 

544. 

ff 

March 5 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 

956 

545. 

ff 

March 9 

Miss J. MacLeod 

957 

546. 

ff 

March 14 

[?] 

958 

547. 

ff 

April 3 

Miss J. MacLeod 

959 

548. 

ff 

April 4 

Mr Priyanath Sinfoa 

962 

549. 

ff 

April 5 

Miss J. MacLeod 

963 

550. 

ff 

Easter Week 

Mrs Ole Bui* 

963 

551. 

ff 

April 29 

Miss J. MacLeod 

964 

552. 

ff 

May 2 

Miss J. MacLeod 

965 

553. 

ff 

May 6 

Mr Gerald Nobel 

965 

554. 

fl 

May 11 

Miss J. MacLeod 

966 

555. 

ff 

May 12 

Mrs Hellyer 

967 

556. 

ff 

May 15 

Mrs Wilson 

968 

557. 

fl 

May 25 

Miss J. MacLeod 

969 

558.. 

ff 

May 31 

Miss J. MacLeod 

970 

559. 

ff 

June 2 

Miss J. MacLeod 

970 

560. 

ff 

June 4 

Miss J. MacLeod 

970 

561. 

ff 

June 8 

Mrs Mary Hale 

971 

562. 

If 

June 10 

Mr Arabinda Mohan Bose 972 
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563. 

91 

June 10 

564. 

)t 

June 24 

565. 

» 

June 26 

566. 

» 

June 27 

567. 

y> 

June 27 

568. 

99 

June 29 

569. 

» 

July 1 

570. 

99 

July 1 

571. 

a 

July 1 

572. 

a 

July 2 

573. 

a 

July 4 

574. 

a 

July 6 

575. 

tt 

July 7 

576. 

y* 

July 21 

577. 

yy 

July 22 

578. 

yy 

July 22 

579. 

yy 

July 30 

580. 

yy 

July 30 

581. 

yy 

July 30 

582. 

yy 

August 5 

583. 

yy 

August 5 

584. 

yy 

August 5 

585. 

yy 

August 11 

586. 

yy 

August 11 

587. 

yy 

August 12 

588. 

yy 

August 19 

589. 

yy 

September 1 

590. 

yy 

September 1 

591. 

yy 

September 1 

592. 

yy 

September 2 

593. 

yy 

September 8 

594. 

yy 

September 8 

595. 

yy 

September 8 

596. 

yy 

September 9 

597. 

99 

September 15 

598. 

99 

September 16 

599 



«/77t 

600. 

>9 

99 

v/v |7 IVillUVl 1U 

September 16 

601. 

99 

September 19 


Mrs Ole Bull 973 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 974 
Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 975 

Mrs Ole Bull 976 

Miss J. MacLeod 976 

[ ?] 976 

Mrs Wilson 977 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 980 
Miss J. MacLeod 980 

Miss J. MacLeod 981 

Miss J. MacLeod 981 

Mr E. B. Havell 982 

Mrs Ole Bull 984 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 984 
Miss J. MacLeod 986 

Mrs Ole Bull 987 

Miss J. MacLeod 987 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 988 
[ ?] 990 

Miss J. MacLeod 990 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 991 
Mrs Ole Bull 994 

[?] 994 

Mrs Wilson 995 

Miss J. MacLeod 996 

Miss( J. MacLeod 996 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 998 
Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 999 

Mrs Ole Bull 999 

Miss J. MacLeod 1000 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 100! 
Sister Devamata 1003 

Miss J. MacLeod 1004 

[?] 1005 

Mrs Wilson 1005 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 1007 
Miss J. MacLeod 1008 

[7] 1009 

Mrs Francis Leggett 1009 
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602. 

w 

September 23 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1011 

603. 

11 

September 23 

Miss Alberta Sturges 

1012 

604. 

11 

September 23 

[?] 

1013 

605. 

*1 

September 29 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1013 

606. 

)) 

September 30 * 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratdiffe 

1015 

607. 

II 

September 30 

[?] 

1017 

608. 

II 

October 5 

Mrs Wilson 

1018 

609. 

%% 

October 7 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1019 

610. 

II 

October 7 

Mrs Francis Leggett 

1020 

611. 

11 

October 19 

Mrs Wilson 

1021 

612. 

II 

October 19 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1022 

613. 

II 

October 20 

Mr S. K. Ratdiffe 

1023 

614. 

II 

October 20 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1024 

615. 

II 

October 27 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1024 

616. 

II 

November 2 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1026 

617. 

II 

November 2 

[?] 

1027 

618. 

II 

November 3 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratdiffe 

1027 

619. 

II 

November 10 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1029 

620. 

II 

November 19 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1030 

621. 

II 

November 21 

Mr S. K. Ratdiffe 

1031 

622. 

II 

November 25 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratdiffe 

1032 

623. 

II 

November 25 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1035 

624. 

II 

December 1 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratdiffe 

1036 

625. 

II 

December 2 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1038 

626. 

11 

December 2 

[?] 

1040 

627. 

11 

December 8 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratdiffe 

1040 

628. 

11 

December 9 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1042 

629. 

II 

December 14 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1043 

630. 

11 

December 14 

[?3 

1045 

631. 

11 

December 23 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1046 

632. 

•1 

December 23 

[?] 

1046 
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(88) 

>» 

January 16 

Longmans, Green & Co. to Mr 




Francis H. Leggett 

1047 

(6?) 

It 

January 97 

Mrs Ole Bull to Mr Francis 




H. Leggett 

1047 

(70) 

•t 

October 15 

Mr Romesh Chandra Dutt to 




Sister Nivedita 

1048 

(71) 

»» 

November SO 

Longmans, Green li Co. to 




Sister Nivedita 

1047 



633. 

1910 January 6 

Mrs Wilson 

1049 

634. 

» 

January 6 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1050 

635. 

>! 

January 10 

[?] 

1051 

636. 

99 

January 11 

Dr T. K. Cheyne 

1052 

63X 

» 

January 12 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1053 

63b. 

99 

January 12 

Mrs Francis H. Leggett 1054 

639. 

99 

January 20 

[?] 

1055 

640. 

» 

January 20 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1056 

641. 

99 

January 20 

Mr S. K. Ratciiffe 

1057 

642. 

99 

January 20 

Mrs Mary Hale 

1059 

643. 

99 

January 20 

Mrs Ole Bull 

1060 

644. 

99 

January 27 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1060 

645. 

99 

January 27 

Mrs Ole Bull 

1061 

646. 

99 

February 2 

[?] 

1062 

647. 

99 

February 2 

Mrs Ole Bull 

1062 

648. 

99 

February 10 

Mr S. K. Ratciiffe 

1063 

649. 

99 

February 10 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1065 

650. 

99 

February 17 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratciiffe 

1066 

651. 

99 

February 17 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1068 

652. 

99 

February 23 

Mr & Mrs S. K. RatcUffe 1068 

653. 

99 

February 23 

[ ? ] 

1070 

654. 

99 

February 24 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1071 

655. 

99 

March 3 

Mr & Mrs S. K. RatcUffe 

1072 

656. 

99 

March 3 

Mrs Wilson 

1074 

657. 

99 

March 3 

Mr E. B. Havell 

1075 

658. 

99 

March 3 

[?] 

1076 

659. 

99 

March 10 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratoliffe 

1077 

660. 

99 

March 10 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1078 

661. 

99 

March 10 

m 

1079 

662. 

99 

March 17 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1080 

663. 

99 

March 31 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratciiffe 

1081 

664. 

99 

Match 31 

m 

1083 

665. 

99 

April 6 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1084 

666. 

99 

April 6 

[?] 

1084 

667. 

99 

April 7 

Mr E. B. Havell 

1085 

668. 

99 

April 7 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratciiffe 

1086 

669. 

99 

April 7 

Dr T. K. Cheyne 

1088 

670. 

99 

April 14 

Mrs S. K. Ratciiffe 

1089 

671. 

99 

April 14 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1090 
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672. 

JJ 

April 17 

673. 

99 

April 21 

674. 

99 

April 28 

675. 

99 

April 28 

676. 

99 

May 5 

677. 

99 

May 5 

678. 

99 

May 12 

679. 

99 

May 12 

680. 

99 

May 25 

681. 

99 

June 12 

682. 

99 

June 12 

683. 

99 

June 29 

§ 

684. 

99 

June 29 

685. 

99 

July 6 

686. 

99 

July 6 

687. 

99 

July 6 

688. 

99 

July 7 

689. 

99 

July 13 

690. 

99 

July 14 

691. 

99 

July 19/20 

692. 

99 

July 28 

693. 

99 

July 28 

694. 

99 

July 31 

695. 

99 

August 4 

696. 

99 

August 4 

697. 

99 

August 10 

698. 

99 

August 11 

699. 

99 

August 11 

700. 

99 

August 18 

701. 

99 

August 18 

702. 

99 

August 25 

703. 

99 

August 25 

704. 

99 

August 25 

705. 

99 

September 1 

706. 

99 

September 1 

707. 

9 } 

September 1 

708. 

99 

September 8 

709. 

99 

September 10 


The Postmaster General 1091 


Miss J. MacLeod 1092 

Mr & Mrs S.K.Ratcliffe 1092 
Miss J. MacLeod 1094 

Mrs Wilson 1096 

f?l 1097 

Miss J. MacLeod 1098 

Mrs Ole Bull 1099 

Miss J. MacLeod 1099 

Mrs Wilson 1101 

Miss J. MacLeod 1103 

Mrs Wilson 1103 

Miss J. MacLeod 1104 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 1104 

Mrs Wilson 1108 

Dr T. K. Cheyne 1109 

Miss J. MacLeod 1111 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 1112 

Miss J. MacLeod 1114 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 1115 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 1118 

Miss J. MacLeod 1121 

Miss J. MacLeod 1122 

Miss J. MacLeod 1124 

Mi- S. K. Ratcliffe 1125 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 1126 

Miss J. MacLeod 1129 

Mis Ole Bull 1130 

Miss J. MacLeod 1131 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 1132 

Mrs Wilson 1135 

Miss J. MacLeod 1136 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 1138 

Miss J. MacLeod 1141 

Mr & Mrs S.K.Ratcliffe 1142 
[7] 1143 

Miss J. MacLeod 1144 

Mr Ramendra Sundar 

Trivedi 1145 
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710. 

)> 

September 14 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 

1146 

711. 

99 

September 22 

Mrs Wilson 

1148 

712. 

99 

September 22 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1149* 

713. 

99 

September 22 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 

1151 

714. 

99 

September 28 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 

1153 

715. 

99 

September 29 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1155 

716. 

99 

September 29 

Mrs Wilson 

1156 

717. 

99 

September 29 

[?] 

1157 

718. 

99 

October 14 ’ 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1160 

719. 

99 

October 14 

Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 

1161 

720. 

99 

October 25 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1164 

721. 

99 

November 

Dr J. C. Bose 

1164 

722. 

99 

December 4 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1164 

723. 

99 

December 7 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1166 

724. 

99 

December 9 

Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 

1167 

725. 

99 

December 11 

Holy Mother Sarada Devi 1168 

726. 

99 

December 19 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1169 

727. 

99 

December 26 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1171 

728. 

»» 

December 28 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1173 
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(72) 

»* 

April 8 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe to Sister 




NivediU 

1176 

729. 

1911 

January 1 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1177 

730. 

99 

January 12 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 

1178 

731. 

99 

January 16 

Dr T. K. Cheyne 

1181 

732. 

99 

January 18 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1182 

733. 

99 

January 18 

Mr & Mrs S.K. Ratcliffe 

1183 

734. 

99 

January 24 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1183 

735. 

99 

January 31 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1184 

736. 

99 

February 10 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 

1185 

737. 

99 

February 15 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1186 

738. 

99 

March 24 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1187 

739. 

99 

March 24 

Miss J. MacLeod 

liSs 

740. 

99 

Macrh 27 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1189 

741. 

99 

March 27 

Dr T. K. Cheyne 

1191 

742. 

99 

March 29 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1192 

743. 

99 

April 2 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1194 
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744. 

99 

April 7 

745. 

» 

April 12 

746. 

99 

April 12 

747. 

» 

April 13 

748. 

)> 

April 20 

749. 

» 

April 26 

750. 

» 

May 16 

751. 

99 

May 19 

752. 

99 

May 23 

753. 

99 

June 5 

754. 

99 

June 12 

755. 

99 

June 19 

756. 

99 

June 23 

757. 

99 

July 4 

758. 

99 

July 6 

759. 

99 

July 12 

760. 

99 

July 20 

761. 

99 

July 28 

762. 

99 

July 30 

763. 

99 

August 3 

764. 

99 

August 3 

765. 

99 

August 16 

766. 

99 

August 16 

767. 

99 

August 21 

768. 

99 

August 24 

769. 

99 

August 31 

770. 

99 

August 31 

771. 

99 

August 31 

772. 

99 

September 5 

773. 

99 

September 7 

774. 

99 

September 7 

775. 

99 

September 7 

776. 

99 

September 13 

777. 

* 99 

September 13 

778. 

99 

September 14 

779. 

99 

September 14 

780. 

99 

September 14 

781. 

It 

September 21 

782. 

99 

October 3 


N. L. (II)—[3] 


Miss J. MacLeod 1195 

Miss J. MacLeod 1196 

Dr T. K. Cheyne 1196 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 1197 

Miss J. MacLeod 1198 
Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 1199 
Miss J. MacLeod 1200 

Miss J. MacLeod 1201 

Dr T. K. Cheyne 1202 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 1203 
Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 1204 
Mrs Francis Leggett 1206 
Mr Arabinda Mohan 

Bose 1207 

Miss J. MacLeod 1209 
Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 1210 
Miss J. MacLeod 1213 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 1214 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 1215 

Dr T. K. Cheyne 1217 

Alberta Sturges 1218 

Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 1218 
Mr & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 1219 
Miss J. MacLeod 1222 

Miss J. MacLeod 1224 

Dr T. K. Cheyne 1225 
Mr & Mrs S.K. Ratcliffe 1226 
Miss J. MacLeod 1228 

Dr T. K. Cheyne 1229 
Miss Alice M. Longfellow 1230 
Mr & Mrs S.K. Ratcliffe 1234 
Dr T. K. Cheyne 1235 
Mrs Wilson 1235 

Miss J. MacLeod 1236 

Sir Frank Robert Benson 1237 
Ganendranath 1240 

Mrs Francis Leggett 1241 
Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 1242 
Mr & Mrs S.K. Ratcliffe 1244 
Mrs Wilson 1246 
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•(73) 


Jane id 

Miss Alice M. Longfellow 

on 




Sister Nivedita in Boston 




Evening Transcript 

1247 

(74) 

it 

June SO 

Mr S. T. D. Jones to Miss J. 




MacLeod 

1248 

(75) 

•t 

July 7 

Mr S. K. Ratcllffe to Sister 




Nivedita 

1249 

(76) 

•t 

August 30 

Mrs Florence Fare to Sister 




Nivedita 

1251 

(77) 

it 

October 16 

Sister Christine to Miss 

J. 




MacLeod 

1251 

(78) 

t» 

October 18 

Mrs A bain Bose to Mrs 




Wilson 

1252 

(79) 

it 

November i 

Dr J. C. Boso to Mrs Wilson 1253 

(80) 

it 

November 3 

Miss J. MacLeod to [ ? ] 

1254 

(81) 

a 

November 19 

Mis9 Alice M. Longfellow 

to 




Miss J. MacLeod 

1254 

(82) 



Miss J. MacLeod to [ ? ] 

1254 
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783. 

1897 

May 5 

Mr Ebenzer Cooke 

1255 

784. 

1899 

March 5 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1256 

785. 

yy 

August 24 

Miss J. MacLeod & 





Mrs Ole Bull 

1261 

786. 

yy 

— 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1263 

787. 

1900 

January 27 

Sister Christine 

1264 

788. 

yy 

March 30 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1265 

789. 

yy 

September 29 

Mrs Ole Bull 

1266 

790. 

yy 

October 3 

Mrs Ole Bull 

1267 

791. 

1901 

October 19 

Mrs Ole Bull 

1268 

792. 

1902 

— 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1269 

793. 

yy 

July 7 

Sister Christine 

1270 

794. 

1904 

October 7 

Dr Dinesh Chandra Sen 

1273 

795. 

1904 

— 

Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 

1273 

796. 

1905 

October 16 

Mr Ramananda 





Chatterjee 

1274 

797. 

1910 Christinas Eve 

Swami Bodhananda 

1275 

798. 

yy 

— 

Mrs Mary Hale 

1275 

799. 

99 

— 

Miss J. MacLeod 

1276 

800. 

99 

August 11 

Mr Spence Burton 

1276 
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801. „ — Extract 1278. 

802. ,, — Extract 1278 
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(83) 1897, September 17 


(84) 

1899, 

February 14 

(85) 

1900, 

April 11 

(86) 

1908, 

July 7 

(87) 

1004, 

April 13 

(88) 

1907, 

March 15 

(80) 

1909, 

December 0 

(90) 

1911, 

November 2 


Swami Bralimananda to Miss 
Margaret E. Noble 1279 
Miss J. MacLeod to Sister 
Nivedila 1281 

Swoxru Saradananda to Sister 
Nivedita 1284 

Dr J. C. Bose to Miss J. 

MacLeod 1285 

Dr J. C. Bose to Mrs Ole 
Bull 1285 

Sister Christine to Mr G. K. 
f . Gokhale 1286 

Mr H. H. Vunimpton to Miss 
J. MacLeod 1287 

Mr Abanjndranatii Tagore to 

Mr E. B. llavell 1287 



ILLUSTRATIONS 


Between pages [24] and 1 

1. Holy Mother Sarada Devi and Sister Nivedita. 

2. Facsimile of Nivedita’s letter to the Holy Mother Sarada 
Devi, 11 Dec. 1910, praying to Her for Mrs Ole Bull’s 
physical and mental recovery. Mrs Bull was then in her 
death-bed. 

3. Cover design of a book made by Nivedita. 

4. Facsimile of a portion of Nivedita’s letter, 5 Aug. 1909, 
re. recognition of Vivekananda’s influence on the National 
Movement by the Nationalists and also their visits to 
Sarada Devi. 

5. A portion of Nivedita's illustrated article, The Vajra as 
a National Flag, in the Modem Review, Nov. 1909, 
recommending a design of the National Flag for India 
and explaining its significance. 

Between pages 960 and 961 

6. Sister Nivedita at her study. 

7. Facsimile of a portion of Nivedita’s letter, 30 Aug. 1907, 
re. her disguise. 

8. Facsimile of a portion of Nivedita’s letter, 15 May 1909, 
re. her disguise. 

9. Facsimile of a portion of Nivedita’s letter, 1 July 1909, 
re. her concern about interception of her letters. 

10. Facsimile of a portion of Nivedita’s letter, 18 Jany. 1911, 
re. her plan to settle at Chandernagore for political 
reasons. 

11. & 12. Facsimile of Nivedita’s letter, 18 Aug. 1900. Nive¬ 

dita on the anarchist ideas of the great Russian revo¬ 
lutionary Prince Kropotkin. 

13 & 14. Facsimile of Nivedita’s letter, 28 Jany. 1903. She 
on Mazzini, Curzon, Delhi Durbar; her cry for 
National upheaval. 

15. Facsimile of Nivedita’s letter, 9 June 1907, re. British 
Government’s anti-Indian policy. 



16. Facsimile of a portion of Nivedita’s letter, 23 Feb. 1909, 
re. Syamji Krishnavarma’s reckless claims. 

17. Facsimile of a portion of Nivedita’s letter, 1 July 1909, 
re. her interest in Kropotkin’s writings, particularly about 
his French Revolution. 

18. Facsimile of a portion of Nivedita’s letter, 1 Sept. 1909, 
re. Midnapore Trial, bribe-taking by high English Offi¬ 
cials etc. 

19. Facsimile of a porion of Nivedita’s letter, 3 Nov. 1909, 
re. the great martyr Kanailal Dutt. 

20 & 21. Facsimile of Nivedita’s letter, 7 Apr. 1910, re. 

absconding Aurobindo, Government’s attack on 
Karmayogin, Navasakti, Nivedita’s support to secret 
press, her meeting with Halliday, the Police Com¬ 
missioner, etc. 

22. Facsimile of a portion of Nivedita’s letter, 14 Oct. 1910, 
re. her disguise. 

23 & 24. Facsimile of Nivedita’s letter, 28 Apr. 1910. 

References to absconding Aurobindo, underground 
forces, secret Press, spies, charges of dacoity 
against her; also Ramsay MacDonald and Keir 
Hardie. 


Sketches in Nivedita’s Letters 

Page 601 : Sketch of Bodh' Gaya Temple diagram. 

Page 699 : Sketch of Thunderbolt. Letter, 1 Dec. 1904. 
Page 700 : Sketch of Dr J. C. Bose’s book-self and writing 

table in his study. Letter, 1 Dec. 1904. 

Page 701 : Sketches of a Stupa, a “Lotus-piller”. Letter, 

. 1 Dec. 1904. 

Page 724 : Sketch of Nivedita’s writing table and chair. 

Letter, 2 March 1905. 

Page 763 : Sketch of a cargo-boat. Letter, 22 Nov. 1905. 
Page 768 : Sketch of a bracelet. Letter, 13 Dec. 1905. 
Pages 790-92 : Thirteen (13) sketches made for Vivekananda 

Medal. Letter, 28 Feb. 1906. 

Page 822 : Sketches of'Thunderbolt and ‘Vivekananda Medal 

of Nationality’. Letter, 25 July 1906. 



Page 886 : Sketch of a curve, re. God the Beloved and 

human heart in relation to Him. Letter, 27 
Dec. 1907. 

Page 900 : Two sketches re. Dr Bose’s scientific discoveries. 

Letter, 9 March 1908. 

Page 902 : Sketches of a ‘Four-headed Stupa’ and ‘emblemed 

formless God’. Letter, 13 March 1908. 

Page 962 : Three sketches on “a little manuscript, on vellum, 

in Devanagri characters,” kept in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Letter, 4 Apr. 1909. 

Page 1002 : Sketch of a spader. Letter, 8 Sept. 1909. 

Page 1041 : Sketch of “a wonderful gateway copied from the 

Kutub,” designed for Dr Bose’s house. Letter, 

8 Dec. 1909. 

Page 1044 : Route-map, pointing to her and Swami Sada- 

nanda’s residence. Letter, 14 Dec. 1909. 

Page 1102 : Route-map of her journey to Kedamath and 

Badri Narayan. Letter, 12 June 1910. 

Page 1124: Sketch erf Sarada Devi’s ‘marble-floored room’.. 

Letter, 4 Aug. 1910. 

Page 1188 : Sketch of a “copper dessert-stand’’. Letter, 

24 March 1911. 

Page 1191 : Sketch of Egyptian Autch. Letter, 27 March 

1911. 

Page 1197: Sketch of Egyptian Autch. Letter, 12 Apr- 

1911. 

Page 1231 : Sketch-plan of her residence. Letter, 5 Sept. 

1911. 

Page 1240 : Sketches of the frame in which the relief image 

of Swamiji was to be placed. Letter, 14 Sept. 
1911. 

Page 1241 : Sketch of the shape of the aforesaid frame. 

Letter, 14 Sept. 1911. 






Holy Mother Sarada Devi and Sister Nivedita. Photo taken at Holy Mother s 
Bagh Bazar residence. Letter. 4 Jany. 1899. P 35 . 5 Jany. 1899 
p 37 ; 9 Jany. 1899. p. 42 ; 9 March 1899, p. 76. 



Nivedita's letter to Sarada Devi. 11 Dec. 1910. pages 1168-69. 




[Right] Cover design made 
by* Nivedita. Preserved at 
the*] Nivedita Girls' School, 
Calcutta. 


[Below] 'Great nationalists' 
come to make obeisance to 
Sarada Devi, recognise 
Vivekanandas influence on 
the National movement. 
Letter, 5 Aug. 1909, p. 990 
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221. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Castle Kerna n 
Jan. 20th 1903, 3 PM. 

My Sweet Yum-Yum, 

This is Swamiji’s birthday and I am determined to write to 
you. The morning has been all worship. And for the last 
hour I have been resting. Tomorrow morning I leave for 
Calcutta, and shall be so very glad to get home. Swami 
Sadananda is magnificent. “The idea” has grown now into a 
great new culture. I seem to be realising everyone of Swamiji’s 
opinions over again, and feel myself able to make the 10000 
Vivekanandas of whom He was always talking. For just as He 
could understand and make Raraakrishnas, so I can see, in Him 
the things He Himself could not. Well Sadananda is just 
absorbing it all. He talks now of “principles instead of 
persons,” and talks a 14 Geddes far better than Geddes him¬ 
self. But above all he does not know what fear means. The 
Intelligence Department may enquire their own heads off—he 
is never disturbed—but gives me the signal for “a stirring lec¬ 
ture this time ending with‘theInvincible,’” as serenely as ever 11 
Is this not splendid ? 

But we are going to lunch out. I am going to take a small 
house in Bagh Bazaar at 12 or 15 rupees a month, to fill with 
boys, whom I must train. I shall try to keep expenses down, 
but they grow—and the Power That Created Swamiji must find 
me money. What do you say ? I am bubbling over with the 
thing—while it is fresh—in these next two years. I must GIVE. 

I find that Sadananda and I are in a peculiar sense His disci¬ 
ples. Most of the boys we considered His were called by 
Ramakrishnananda and took their mantras from the Holy 
Mother. He only called Sadananda—myself— Swarup—Motilall 
(at Almora) and Cbinna Swami (the little one here). Why did 
He not take more ? He could have made hundreds. He felt 
lack of means in the last years, says Sadananda, and growing 
unable to give Himself, dreaded to get the name of a begging 
monk—Bengali-like and with Bengali untrustworthiness. So 
you see we have here a new instance of Swami’s curiously 
passive attitude to life. You will see that of the 5 He called, 
none was so much with Him as S.'[Sadananda] and myself. This 
fact has given me a new confidence—and Sadananda urges me 
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to fulfil His ideal of a Math by creating what is in effect a new 
one of a new type. My object will be to keep a set of boys 6 
months and send them out for 6 months travel. Again 6 months 
of study, and so on. Of course when money ends the house 
can close. But Sadananda shudders at the word. 

A New York lady writes about coming to me, and if she can 
pay, I shall be very glad to take her. I would like much to 
make No. 17 a real University Settlement, and have written to 
-Bwami Abhedananda on the point. But do not let people 
inspect the persons who can come to me. I do not want them 
to be examined, or encouraged or discouraged, either by dear 
S. Sira or anyone else, before they come. I can make a house¬ 
hold out of elements many would reject—and as long as they 
are my own it does not matter. Moreover, the money makes the 
matter safe. Guests cannot be dismissed. But a tenenl’s occu¬ 
pancy can be terminated at any time. Some will like to go to 
Mrs. Sevier rather than to me. But I am not eager to take 
people who have first been there. The idea—The idea—That 
is life. And Mayavati does not represent emancipation from 
race-prejudice. So I would like to take a worker first, and train 
him or her well, and then part with them. I should not feel the 
same enthusiasm if any other touch came first. Dukineswar and 
the Math are so accessible from 17 that there is a certain attrac¬ 
tion. At the same time I have offered to take a certain Eng¬ 
lishwoman without payment—and in case of exceptional qualifi¬ 
cations I would like you to know that I would do this. 

The payment I propose is $20 a month, not on the principle 
of board and lodging, but of contributing towards the extra 
work created by the extra worker—but of course $ 10 a month 
would be quite enough if there were a casein which the one sum 
was difficult and the other easy. 

I am telling you all this—not because I am ambitious to 
mould the house in this way—but because the presence of fine 
American men and women, and their work, would be an 
immense strength to me—in every possible way. 

It would give me shelter against you know what. 

It would give strength in India itself. 

And the Work—though it might be only Social, and without 
much Education behind it, could be vastly helpful—provided it 
were safeguarded from becoming a financial burden. Of course 
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■I want exquisite refinement and purity. Without these two 
•qualifications all the gold of the Indies will not buy me. But 
these given, they are all. Nor do I propose a mission for life to 
anyone—“A winter in Calcutta” is quite sufficient. 

I have written very like this to Swami Abhcdananda after 
receiving the letter I speak of. And I write it also to you—so 
that you may know—in case of enquiry. 

I telegraphed that I would take the piece of ground next the 
house, though the rent has now risen to 15 rupees a month. 
But it is desirable for the sake of the whole neighbourhood 
to turn it into a garden. 

All this sounds very selfish. It is so nice to know that you 
and S. Dora are together. 'I el 1 her I have not yet seen the 
Holy Mother. I do trust that the new climate is doing her 
good. We could not do without our Saints. And ‘‘Saint 
Josananda” is not the least of these. 

Do not think I am now only a machine. And yet I do feel 
curiously detached from everything but the Work—of which I 
can never have enough. I eat anything now, without a scru¬ 
ple, though I am of course as a matter of practice almost pure 
vegetarian 1 

Margot 

I wish you could see the Altar downstairs. Swami’s picture 
basked with the lovliest flowers. 


222. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17, Bose Para Lane, 
Raoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Jan. 28 [19031] 

My sweet Yum, 

3 letters from you arrive together, and make me wonder how 
long it may be since I sent you a word. Perhaps not even Xmas 
and New Year’s wishes. 

But you will understand that these festivals seem now scar¬ 
cely to exist. In externals, I findl remain more steadily and 
even boldly European than I would have wished, but in heart, 
I think even Swamiji might be satisfied 1 
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I was wandering about the South, working, missing mail 
days I feel sure. At last I returned, before the 25th, feeling 
stifled if I stayed longer away. 

On the 25th itself Bet and I went to the Math with 16 
children—‘Sister Bet’ is now a schoolmistress—having 20 
children for sewing and fun at 4 daily ! —but it was pain¬ 
ful, very very painful, and I was glad that I had to return by 
1 O’clock to receive a Miss Maclaren, a niece of Miss 
Mjller’s. I have not yet been to call on Mrs. Patterson, but 
I mean to go one morning early. I think that will probably 
be most pleasant and convenient for her, as well as myself. I 
am so happy to think that dear S. Dora is away and alone 
with you. Hir freedom must seem to her very blessed. I 
wonder how she came to have such a bad breakdown, in her 
quiet, sheltered life. I would send her messages, but there is 
nothing to say. The blue dressing gown has been a great joy 
all these years, but it has now arrived at its end, and is past 
restoration, I fear. 

Tell her—when she thinks of me, I ask only for strength— 
strength of all sorts—strength and light. Ten years ought to be 
enough. But if I were she, I should be so disappointed, to be 
still living. 

I was glad to hear of N gu so lately as Nov. 19. He wrote to 
me a few hours before landing—and since then, not. I hope 
you will make him feel that our love and friendship does not 
depend on success. 

At the same time— d) nothing that could again renew for me 
any possible link with Ballygunge. That connection is hopeless 
—hopeless and useless. 

Indeed, I am glad to work, as Swamiji worked, alone. He 
cried for men, dear Yum. But He did not know that until the 
curtain had fallen, it would not be clear what was the idea for 
which he had lived. When that idea should stand revealed, 
men would flock round Him in millions. As Ramakrishna 
was unconscious—even so was He, who never dreamt that He 
was or could be unconscious. 

Men come of themselves, now. No one is necessary. He 
is the magnet—and that draws the steel dust of itself. 

I would be glad to have S. Sara here to be a protection and 
shelter to my Bairn—but after all, he may not stay—and 
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then I would wish that she were near him. So it is better not 
to choose. 

I know that her neighbourhood, dear as it is, would not alto¬ 
gether fill his need. But yet how much better it would be than 
loneliness. 

I cannot find out what you mean—“Can you for a moment 
think his was the only victory?” Do tell me. It sounds so 
nice! 


223. To Albarta And Hollister 


My dearest Albert and Hollister, 


17, Bose Para Lane, 
B/.oh Bazvar, Calcutta 
Jan. 28, 1903 


Your letters reached me while I was away, but on reaching 
home, I find the Mazzinis 1 What am I to say ? He grows 
greater and greater, as I read page after page, and you do not 
know how full of meaning he is for us. I do not think 
always that his conclusions are appropriate to us—as for ins¬ 
tance about Kings Versus Republics. Nor could we use the 
word ‘Education* as he does. Nor do I like his word 
‘Unitarian’ for ‘Unificatory.’ But the lava-like mass of mol¬ 
ten thought and passion is irresistible—overwhelming. 

I can never thank you enough. 

India entered on a new historic period with the Durbar the 
other day. A boy here asked the son of an Indian official of 
one of the Native Courts ‘what has been your impression of 
Delhi?’ 

“Our impression is” he answered, “that all our Princes have 
been humiliated in an extreme degree.” 

So India has gained, in the 25 years since the last Durbar 
—a good deal of political penetration. Where will she be, in 
another quarter of a century? 

They say that the Bengali-English papers criticised everything 
in a vitriolic style. It is quite possible that renewed Press 
persecution will be the result, and things will become unusually 
difficult. 
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Lord Curzon is a dreadful Viceroy. What Sir William Wed- 
derbura said to me, is exactly true—“So able and so self- 
satisfied. and so ambitious!” 

And yet he has characteristics which remind me of nothing 
so much as Marshall Field’s shop in Chicago. These are his 
good side. A liberality in doing business—a power of orga¬ 
nising comfort—a strict sense of justice in administering the 
law that is created on a basis of injustice—and so on. 

Funny—isn’t it? 

We have had a Universities Commission lately, which has 
done its very best to kill all Education, and especially all 
Science Education. 

This is the point in India’s wrongs that fires me— 

The right of India to be India. 

The right of India to think for herself. 

The right of India to Knowledge. 

Were this not the great grievance, I might he fired by her 
right to bread—to justice—to other things—but this outweighs 
all. 

When one reads the Gita it means very little, apart from 
national conditions. What a teeming multiform vitality nece¬ 
ssitated such a philosophy. 

When will the Motherland rise again—the Gita in one hand, 
and the Sword in the other? 

“For the protection of thegood,forthe destruction of the Evil, 
for the firm establishment of the national righteousness, I am 
born again and again”—so the great verse should be translated 
—and He was born—was He not?—passing only the other day. 

But every day it grows more and more impossible that to this 
India Sri Ramakrishna should come again! 

Hoping to hear from you again. 

Ever lovingly and gratefully, 

Margot 
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224. To Mrs. Wilson 

17, Bose Para Lane, 
Ba.oh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Jan. 29 [1903?] 

My sweet Nim t 

My mind was made up that this time it would be a boy—but 
so long as its mother is well, I do not mind. 

I am glad the name is to be within the five sweet symphonies 
—“Cicely, Gertrude, Magdalen, Margaret and Rosolys.” 

The 7th of Jan. has been Swamiji’s birthday some years. 

Owing to my wanderings, I received your letter of the New 
Year after Ernest’s. And this was nice. 

Our poor wee Margot ! Dr. Bose still talks of her. 

I hope she will soon be well and strong—and her Father too. 

I was so sorry Dear that the photograph had worried you. I 
sent them because Bet thought them so absurdly like mother. I 
am quite fat now, at all events. 

I now send you something else to amuse you—Mr. Stead’s two 
letters. You can imagine my fright when I read the first. It 
would have ended my work. Of course these things are secret. 

Poor little mother I She has had a dreadful time l I am so 
sorry 1 By this time I suppose it is over, but she has gone 
through so much I Ernest is so thoughtful—to remember to 
tell me. 

My love to your all dearie— Ever your own 

Peggie 

I open again Dear to tell you that I did get the money. But 
I was away when it came, and in some way the name of the 
sender got lost. So I told mother, in case it was from you— 
and she probably forgot. 

Monday next is the Day of Saraswati—our Indian Minerva 
and 50 poor widows are to have 1/S worth of provisions each— 
your money goes to this 1 

The widows are not to be beggars you know but ‘decayed 
gentlewomen'—just the class you will love to help. 
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225. To Miss J. MacLeod 


My dearest Yum, 


17, Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Feb. 5, 1903 


This letter of Alberts seems to me the most beautiful thing 
I ever read. It overwhelms me. I wish I could believe all dear 
S. Dora’s prophecies about S. Sara’s coming. I am mean enough 
to want her whole life, and not to feel that I should be at all 
contented with half 1 

I have had a bad foot all week and could not go out to the 
Bank about your money. But I think you may expect it next 
week. I do not think we shall secure The Garden. So I shall 
not take the 100 rupees you so sweetly offer. There ought to be 
nearly 2000 rupees—for you sent nearly 6000. I gave 3000 at 
first, and afterwards 1000. 

Then, after all this, you paid me mine [ ?] in full. This is as I 
recollect the transaction. Hence I shall verify at the Bank and 
remit to Paris—with dates and all particulars. 

I think if Ly. Betty knew all that her gift will enable me to 
do, she would be really pleased. 

Oh how lovely to be at St. Moritz! Snowing ceaselessly you 
say 1 It must be wonderful! I should want never to move again, 
if 1 were you I 

Did I tell you of Mr. Stead’s letter, saying he was making the 
Durbar story turn on me, as the opponent of Government? It 
reached Madras on New Year’s Day, this letter, and Sadananda 
and I nearly had a fit. Then we spent 18 dearly-grudged rupees 
telegraphing, and our telegram reached in time, and Mr. Stead 
turned me into an unrecognisable ‘Sister Rose.’ Wasn’t that a 
narrow business ? It would have been a fatal blunder. I am 
working hard on my book now—and obliged to reduce letters 
and talks to a very dry level. 

Christine is to reach us early tomorrow, to stay for a month 
or two. 

Bst thinks we shall never be alone again. I was forgetting to 
tell you that I called on Mrs. Patterson last Saturday morning. 
It is always an ordeal, I regret to say—and more so now 
than ever. She talked of nothing but your box of gowns. 
They have been rather badly spoilt, and I strongly advised her 
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to send the things you wished for to Paris by parcels post. But 
if I were you, I should ask her to dispose of the whole 
collection. She is too proud and silly so say frankly that that 
would please her. 

I do not think I need go there again. Need I? She does not 
care to receive me! 

And now dear Yum this letter is horrid—and I must stop 
writing. 

My best love to yourself and S. Dora. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


226. To Miss J. MacLbod 

Calcutta 
Feb., 11,1903 

My dearest Yum, 

Here is the other bill of exchange Dear for you. I think 
this makes it all right. When I wrote you last week, Bet and 
I were alone. Christine arrived Friday and today Mrs. Sevier 
and Miss Bell. I do hope the grandmother will arise up in a 
week or two a new woman. She is utterly worn out, and it 
is that dreadful form of nerve-prostration that makes one both 
restless and talkative and mentally active. 

I am trying Bovril and good food on her and Christine too. 
And I have got a few extra comforts for the bedroom. I think 
these things are the true economy. Don’t you ? 

I open your letter to answer it briefly, and it brings a waft of 
violets with it. My heart is satisfied with primroses, since I 
saw them in Norway, but oh, for violets 1 Are you amongst 
them when this reaches you? Send me one dried if you can! 

I am so glad dear that you have more money than you 
thought ! 

Ever lovingly, 

. Margot 
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227. To Miss J. MacLbod 

17, Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh B/zaar, 

Feb. 19, 1908 

Dear Yum, 

There seems to be nothing to tell. The house is full—Mother— 
Christina—Mrs. Sevier—Miss Bell. We have news by a return¬ 
ing traveller from Japan. The Conferences will probably take 
place, but in small way. No doubt even this keeps Nigu busy, 
and I hear that he has guaranteed the Indian contribution him¬ 
self. Meanwhile, the Durbar has exhausted every one here, 
but I think Swami Saradanandn and Mr. Bepin Ch. Pal will be 
asked to go. I fancy I shall send a paper. Nigu can do more 
for us during the next 10 years by putting the men we send in 
touch with the necessary occupations there than in any other 
way. He would do more harm than good if he attempted to 
work here. This is the opinion of those who love him most. 
I shall be very glad if, after spending a few months in Japan, 
Swami Saradananda’s way can be smoothed for America, as he 
wants to raise money there to help Christina. And my view 
is that he will visit everywhere; and that to him will afterwards 
fall the placing of the younger men all over the world, I 
look upon him as an organiser and carrier of responsibilities 
rather than a worker at details. And Swami Brahmananda seems 
to me spiritual centre and head I am working at my book, and 
trying to do what I can as I go along. 

Bet is taking a class of children and is more good than I can 
tell you. 

I am so glad to know that S. Dora is better. 

Mrs. Bose is also better. 

Ever your loving Childe 

Margot 

On Tuesday we took Mr. Dutt to tea at the Math. He was 
charmed. 
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228. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17, Bose Para Lane, 
BaOw Bazaar, Calcutta 
March 3 [1903] 

My dearest Yum, 

Such warm letters and sweet offerings have just come from 
Japan. Incense and a bonze vass from Nigu [OkakuraJ and 
some silk from Mr. Oda. Is it not kind and naughty at once 
to be so generous ? By staying where he is for some time to 
come N[igu] can be of immense service to those whom he loves, 
in ways which will reveal themselves by degrees. It is so 
uncomfortable to feel that I cannot express myself at all affec¬ 
tionately or freely, bacause I have received a warning that the 
police have taken authority to open my letters, and I do not 
care to write to you for other eyes than your own. The very 
possibility puts a restraint on one. Does it not ? 

I shall hope soon to hear that you received the money safely. 
Will you find out what is delaying the publication of Mr. 
Okakura’s book ? I took the liberty of writing to Murray’s 
myself a few mails ago, and giving a list of papers and firms to 
whom, at least, it must be sent. If published soon, it will have 
a great circulation here. If not, one cannot say. Besides it is 
such a solid boon. We do want it out. All of us. Since I 
received the hint that came today, I feel that I shall do more and 
more of my talking in print and less and less in correspondence. 
I do not propose to produce literature for the sole enjoyment of 
detectives. I think I might make business arrangements largely 
on post cards. These do not awaken curiosity. Only I wish 
I could get stiff ones—so they will not be intercepted. It has 
suddenly grown hot, and I fear Mrs. Sevier will go. 

It has been so pleasant to have her here, but the other 
day Swarup turned up, and I don’t feel that she has rested 
since. She is almost as responsible as if she were at Mayavati. 

How is Mrs. Roethlisberger now? I hope she is better. How 
I wish her prophesies would come true about S. Sara ? 

Won’t it be grand when you know German as well as you do 
French ? 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

Your encouragement about the house is so welcome ! 
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My boy, G. N.Mukherji may wite tdyou from Japan. Please, * 
if he does, consider him introduced to you. I do not know 
what he wants to ask you, but I am sure it is all right. It was 
he who created the Vivekananda Society here, out of his extreme 
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devotion. 


229. To Miss J. MacLeod 

March 12,1903 

My sweet Yum 

Your enclosures and brief note were of course delightful. I 
hope to write Miss Walton. About Nigu's book—thanks for the 
2 copies. We need dozens. 

Picture it at your feet, and accepting congratulations. 1 
trust the spelling is all right, but, as proof-reader, my heart 
quakes when I read ! 

I don’t care for the cover—titles etc. Do you ? However, the 
main thing is—it’s out. 

Now I want to bring out mine. 

I telegraphed to S. Sara last Saturday—“Needed. Come. 
Margot”—but I dread her starting if she is unwell. At the 
same time, when 1 have her once, I want to keep her, always ! 
You will think I ask too much. 

“Minichen” sounds sweet—red roofs and little crowded chim¬ 
neys and crooked streets. But 2 years—my poor Yum! Still 
—I fear the doctor is right—and I only long to hear that you 
insist on being cured. 

Things are going well. 

Ever lovingly Your Childe, 

Margot 

230. To Mr. G. K. Gokhale 

3, Esplanade East, Calcutta 
March 20 th, 1903 

Dear Mr. Gokale, 

Will you let me say how much I hope that you will recognise 
at this moment your need of rest and good food ? I am much 
afraid that your health is less firmly established than you know 
and I cannot help wishing that you were in better hands than 
your own, for nursing and care. 
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You must not allow any of my bQt flippancies to dim the 
fact of the immense value I place upon your life, for one 
-moment. It pains me that you could even speak with doubt of 
my regarding you as a patriot. It is an obvious fact to me that 
your differences of opinion are merely such I could more easily 
imagine myself retreating before the last ordeal, than your 
courage failing us, in anything that you saw to be right. 
For I after all, am only a woman, while I rejoice to think 
that yours is every inch the strength and persistency of a 
man! 

But I wish I could infect you with my view of the whole thing. 
Instead of sadness, you wd. then be filled with such an infinite 
joy 1 And you might just as well have it. There is a great 
festival of struggle and growing life before us. When one feels 
baffled and sad, it is because one has failed to find the true 
lines of action, along which the fire leaps to the blaze. When 
one has found those, is there any time for sighing? Do not let 
us spend our effort longer in trying to reform abuses ; let us 
make life. Manhood and womanhood will find out for itself 
what way to work. Set [Get?] Life free 1 Accept all that 
comes of it. The instinct of a great people filled with divine 
austerity and the highest human passion, will lead them very 
far from your thoughts or mine about them. So much the 
better. 

I wish I cd. give you this gladness that fills me ! I love the 
sorrow and the struggle and the divine self-sacrifice that may 
be ours 1 

Ever your true friend, 
Nivedita of R. K. 


231. To Miss J. MacLeod 


17, Bose Para Lanb, 
Baoh Bazaar 
March 20 1 1903] 

My dear Yum 

It is 5 years yesterday since the sweet hour of my Initiation. 
Your last two letters have been full of the idea of my going 
to Japan—but I do not feel that that is at this moment the 
desirable thing. 
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I know of circumstances here which I cannot tell you in a 
letter, that would seem to make it most unwise to leave the 
country at this moment. A telegram from S. Sara says “Sailing 
13th Japan. Can reach Calcutta end May.” We need her 
here and we can go to Japan together one day, if that seems 
b»t. Oh I HOPE she will stay here always when she comes. 

I need her decision and advice about so many many things. 
The work will have a head when she is here. 

If you will give me 100 rupees for a certain case, I shall be 
very glad. A little girl here of a respectable but poor family 
has got white leprosy. She has had it a year. She is 9 or 10 years 
old and in a year or two will have to be married. An allopa¬ 
thic doctor thinks he can cure her with 5 month treatment, cost 
about 15/- a month. I trusted to your donation and undertook 
the case. Was I right? 

Poor country I Bread—Bread—Bread—and via Gunpowder! 
But is not our Lord Shiva, the very Destroyer? 

Mrs. Sevier could not go to Germany just now. She says they 
are always teasing Amritananda about Kneipp. She is much 
better and returns to Mayavati next week. 

My poor Bairn is having such an awful time. 

Lovingly, 

Margot 


232. To Mr. G. K. Gokhalb 

17, Bose Para Lane, 
Bach Bazaar, Calcutta 
March 29,1903 

Dear Mr. Gokale, 

It is with very great pleasure that I offer you congratulations 
on your recent speech in Council and on the impression which 
your scope and attitude have created on all hands. It is an 
infinite joy to me to know that a Mahratta is loved in Bengal as 
you have caused yourself to be, by our first men here and when 
that love is joined with such respect for your intellect, and such 
implicit confidence in your oourage and disinterestedness, it is 
-beyond all price. 
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I am sure you know, without feeble words of mine to tell 
you that you have more than sustained the impression that you 
made last year. 

Yours very very sincerely and gratefully, 

Nivedita of Ramkrishna- V. 


233. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17, Bt §£ Para Lane, 
Bach B/Z\ar, Calcutta 
April 2, 1903 

My dear Yum, 

Again it is mail day. Mrs. Sevier left last night with Miss 
Bell—and today Christine begins her new life with us. We hope 
to receive St. Sara at the end of May, by which time we shall be 
at Darjeeling I expect. Your post card of this week announces 
that you are at the Kneipp Cure and Lady Betty and Alberta 
in London. So I feel as if I had you all quite near again. 

All goes well here. The Government has left for Simla—and 
plague is raging in our neighbourhood—so the house is stored 
with disinfectants, and the boys are woiking under Sadananda. 
'Our little effort of 5 years ago seems to mean that everyone has 
an idea of what to do now. They have become familier with 
the thought of self-help. My Bairn’s life is made a burden to 
liim. Heaven only knows what will come of that. The other 
-evening I was alone with him, and I felt as if I were in presence 
of a weight of gloom that could not be lifted. GOD change 
this anguish of the millions soon! The little wife is progres¬ 
sing steadily towards the moment of motherhood, and looking 
so happy. 

Mr. Gokale came yesterday to say goodbye. He returns to 
Calcutta in Dec. 

Sri Ramakrishna smiles on us all I know—and Swami rests at 
last. So one ought to have faith, and believe that all is well. 
But I feel as if I had gone past smiling—and life were unutter¬ 
able weariness and failure. 

Goodbye dear Yi m, 

Ever your loving Childe 
Margot 
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234. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17, Bose Para Lane, 
Bach Baz\ar, Calcutta 
April 9 {1903?} 

My dearest Yum, 

Your last letter from the Kneipp Cure, came along with one 
from Lady Betty, in which she makes me the recipient of her 
promise to Swamiji—you remember ?—and adds £. 40 to th's 
year. It quite frightens me, lest the work here should prove 
undeserving. But I think I shall feel safer about all this, when 
S. Sara has come and can write to you all she sees. 

I fear you are disappointed at my not starting for Japan, but 
I cannot tell you in letters all my reasons for not wishing to 
leave India just now. And I think Nigu needs a year to recover 
lost ground, and renew his own strength in his own country. 

The “Times” review of the book was rather nice I thought— 
but not so nice as Mr. Ha veil’s remarks here. He says it has 
shed a flood of light on so many questions. He thinks Sir 
George Birdwood may have written the review, in which case 
one knows just how little it is worth. 

S. Sara is to sail next Monday. Durga 1 Durga 1 

A letter came also from Albert last week, full of her bound¬ 
ing power and hope. By this time you have all seen each other 
I trust. 

Christine is sweet. Mrs. Sevier has gone, and she is released. 
Such patience you never sawl Now she stands—moving with 
life—yet never moving. I never saw anyone so completely the 
witness. Everyone is attracted by her, so I am hoping that 
things will just grow round her naturally appropriating her 
of their own accord. 

My book is getting on. The Bairn has given two brilliant 
lectures, with demonstrations. 

Sadananda is back, and is now downstairs, talking with 
Christine. Swami’s cousin came yesterday, and spent 5 hours. 
We were and are so tired ! She is terrible to entertain. And 
as she made a scene at the last—and upset Him frightfully— 
Christine finds it very hard to be with her, and have the 
memory revived. 

Mrs. Bose is expecting a baby in about a fortnight. Isn't i* 
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wonderful ? I hope it will be the beginning of a new life and 
hope. You don’t know how sweet, radiant she looks. 

How beautiful the snowdrops and violets were 1 I do hope 
the Kneipp Cure is doing you real good. Of course I think it 
would be much better if you could make yourself stay there, 
instead of going to London. 

I fancy that your health may really become consolidated, if 
you can avoid the London Season. 

And now dear Yum I must stop writing. I am still a little 
tired and seem stupidly impersonal. I cannot help it. 

Lovingly, 

Margot 


235. To Mrs. F. H. Leggett 


17, Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh B/zaar, Calcutta 
April 911903] 


Dear Lady Betty, 

How am I to thank you for your last letter, and its enclosure ? 

I do hope that we and our work are to prove always worthy of 
such thought and kindness. 

My household is growing, and bids fair to grow more and 
more, so I cannot say that we can assume a holy indifference 
to the joy of it 1 

We are all “Sisters'* in the phraseology of the neighbour¬ 
hood—Sister Bet, Sister Christine, and Sister Self—and a little 
black plate beside the door announces this as 
The House Of The Sisters 
Calls 
Classes 
Library 

But the plate says nothing of the fact that we also have a 
Mohammedan man called “Charming” every day from 7 to 1 
. to do the harder work for Bet. 

One evil day when I was out, someone came to the door 
to sell, and Charming bought, a goat. And apparently he 
has not yet been able to get rid of it. It is the size of a 
small cow, and is perpetually eating through its rope and slip- 
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ping its chain, and being impounded out of pure pity and kind¬ 
ness by our Brahmin neighbours, who have little enough room 
—poor things !—for their own children. And we are always 
in terror that they will suddenly realise that it is a Moham¬ 
medan goat—when of course you will understand the full 
horror of the discrepancy. 

I wish you could see our little house. I really think you 
would be charmed with it. Our first courtyard is quite a 
vision of red brick and green plants, and we keep it exquisi¬ 
tely clean, and have two or three good airy rooms. Sometimes, 
after dark, ladies come in to see us, and they sit down in basket 
chair with cushions, while we, often, sit on the floor to talk with 
them. I know they like it. And they are so fine—they never 
show the least surprise or shyness about foreign ways, and when 
we. go to them they give us their things—a mat, or a stool, or 
what not, with such quiet dignity ! 

We are just living here quietly, and letting things grow about 
us. The little girls of the neighbourhood come to sew every 
afternoon. Youngmen come to read. Plague disinfection is going 
on of its own accord amongst the boys—and I am writing— 
writing—writing. I shall be so glad if I can send the MS of 
my book to England before you leave London. S. Sara wired 
that she would sail for Japan next Monday—so by this time I 
think she has left home. I am longing to receive her. 

Mrs. Sevier has gone back to “’er mounting ’ome ” not really 
cured, I fear. She is suffering from that nervous excitability and 
restlessness that are so distressing to see in people whose 
impressiveness depends on quiet. 

I feel sure that you are going to enjoy the summer in your 
London home. I hope it may prove a great happiness to you 
always. I wish I could see all the spring flowers about you! 

Ever dear Lady Betty. 

' Lovingly and gratefully yours, 

Margot 
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.236. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17, Bose Para Lane, 
Bac h B/ z aar, Calcutta 
April 14, 1903 

My sweet Yum, 

Your letter thi$ week is a little note in the midst of enclosures, 
and it sounds dreadfully like a sob to me. You are in the city 
of Kneipp Dear—and I fear you are very weary. I wd. love to 
come to you—only just at this moment I must not desert my 
port. But when S. Sara comes, and some of the responsibi¬ 
lities are transferred to her, who knows what might be possible ? 
I am in correspondence just at present with Mr. Stead about 
the possibility of making a great Indian review. The whole 
task now is to give the word “Nationality” to India—in all 
its breadth and meaning. The rest will do itself. India must 
be observed by this great conception. Hindu and Moham¬ 
medan must become one in it, with a passionate admiration 
•of each other. 

It means new views of history, of custom, and it means the 
assimilation of the whole Ramakr. [RamakrishnaJ-Vivekananda 
idea in Religion—the synthesis of all religious ideas. 

It means a final understanding of the fact that the political 
process and the economic disaster are only side-issues, that 
the one essential fact is realisation of her own Nationality by 
the Nation. 

I do not know a better means by which such an end wd. be 
achieved than a great magazine, and the possibility has come 
’to me unsought. But oh, the difficulties! They seem number¬ 
less. Please be very silent on the point, for nothing is so fatal 
as telling your idea to the wrong man—and almost everyone is 
the wrong man at present. I can only hope that my letters to 
you are un-violated. But it will cheer you, I know, to hear of 
the ideas that come to one. 

I have now written a good deal of my book— 

1. Threads from an Eastern Loom. (Life of Bose Para Lane). 

2. Eastern Mother. 

3. Hindu Woman as Wife. 

•4. Love Strong as Death. (= Widows) 
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7. Indian Sages. 

8. Noblesse Oblige. (=Caste) 

9. The Evolution of Hinduism. (An immense chapter, show¬ 

ing Swamiji and Sri R. K. as the turning-point of the 
whole thing). 

10. The Wheel of Birth and Death. 

11. The Gospel of the Blessed One. (=Gita). 

12. Siva or Mahadev—a mountain-mith. 

13. An Indian Pilgrimage. 

Perhaps Chaps. 5 and 6 will be “Ideals of Indian Woman¬ 
hood”—and “Problems of Oriental Women.” And perhaps 14. 
15, 16 will be 

The Bazaar and the Crafts. 

The Pageant of India. 

The Needs of India. 

Of course the failures are painfully clear to myself. But 
this I suppose must always be so. Perhaps others may have a 
good word to say for the book. I think of calling it “The Web 
of Indian Life.” What do you think of this title? Is it not 
better than “Glimpses of Hindu Life 7” 

Christine is here. She is so very sweet, but curiously like an 
Indian Woman, as Nigu said the first evening he saw her. It 
is a deep likeness, not a superficial. Curiously, I watch her 
going through some of the phases I went thro'. To-day we have 
been at the math all day by her wish. I lay on the floor in 
Sarada’s room reading Egypt all day, and it was she who went 
off and meditated. But she is not in the least like me, really. 
She is passive, and faithful, and simple. The boys love her, and 
she is nearer to simple people in some ways than I am. 

She is willing to undertake the work amongst the widows, if 
only her strength comes back to her, and if the Holy Mother 
returns to Calcutta, to give her a footing. Beyond this, she is 
more the witness than anyone I ever saw. Love is everything to 
her—but it is a single ardent solitary passion, not a roaming or 
all-embracing love. She is at once the most fortunate and the 
saddest amongst women. 

A letter has been published in a Bengali paper wh. shows how 
sorely N. has had to fight for the Conference idea, and how 
completely it is worsted for the present. 

Mr. Swinny—President of the London Positivists was in India- 
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a little while ago—and he is writing beautifully about India in 
the Positivist Review. I am much mistaken if he is not abso¬ 
lutely the finest and wholest voice we have yet had. 

I do hope you will stick to a cure somehere—though I know 
you do not care for the country—for you do need repairing 
and mending, dear Yum—if we are not to see you die. And 
please don’t do that—for you are absolutely necessary to your 
own Child and His. 

Margot 


237. To Mr. Rabindra Na;h Tagore 

9, Elysium Row, Calcutta 
April J8ih, 1903 

Dear Mr. Tagore, 

You asked me to write you an account of the actual disco¬ 
veries which Prof. Bose had made, and of the difficulties under 
which he had laboured in making them. But I imagine that you 
only want the kind of account that I can give you in a letter. 
I imagine, too, that in writing in a letter I am making a more 
or less confidential communication, so that I need not fear to 
use names occasionally knowing that I shall not be quoted in 
any public way. 

When I came to Calcutta I first knew Prof, and Mrs. Bose 
in the end of th^ year 1898. I was horrified to find the way in 
which a great worker could be subjected to continuous annoy¬ 
ances and petty difficulties with the evident earnest desire of 
those who were about him to end his distinction which was 
personally galling to them. The college-routine was made as 
arduous as possible for him, so that he could not have the time 
he needed for investigation. And every little thing that happened 
was made an excuse for irritating correspondence and flagrant 
misrepresentation. 

These things may seem small in your eyes, but if you have 
the least idea (as you must have) of how impossible it is 
to do work requiring great insight or great and sustained 
emotion, unless there is freedom and peace. You will know 
how wonderful it is that our friend should have continued to 
work on and aohieve, in spite of his surroundings at that time. 
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If one could also realise, in a country situated as India is, the 
sacrifices that a free people, like the Americans or English, the 
French or the Germans would be willing to make in order to 
obtain such a worker as Dr. Bose—of their own blood—one 
would stand amazed, as I did, at the spectacle of a great scientific 
man working alone as he was. I had come, of course, from Europe, 
where Prof. Bose’s name was well known as the discoverer 
of the Etheric Waves that penetrate minerals. His work was 
belated in reaching Europe. It was announced along with the 
Rontgen rays, and obviously went deeper—since that form of 
light was deterred by bone and metal, while his penetrated these 
substances. Already, early in the year 1895, I believe, he had 
demonstrated the existence of these invisible rays at the Town 
Hall, Calcutta—and it was not till two years after he had thus 
made the essential discovery—as some of the Italian Scientific 
papers were the first to point out—that Marconi began to work 
out and apply it on the large scale. 

Of course you understand that men of the inventor and dis¬ 
coverer type—men like Marconi, Tesla, Mascine, and so on— 
rank in the world of science far below the investigator, the man 
of Sannyasin mind like Dr. Bose, who pursues knowledge for 

its own sake. Even Prof.-jeopardises his great reputation, 

and certainly minimises historic importance by taking patents 
and becoming involved in commercial schemes. But Dr. Bose not 
only demonstrated the existence of these particular etheric waves, 
he proved himself as great in constructive ability as in research 
itself, and his instrument popularly known as the Artificial Eye, 
was considered a marvel of compactness and simplicity. Prince 
Kropotkin was talking of how Prof. Thomson the week before 
at the Royal Institution had exhibited an apparatus some yards 
long to act as a polariser of light—and Prof. Bose, the following 
week to do the same thing, simply took up a book (it happened 
to be a Bradshaw) and showed how the rays would pass one way 
and not the other. “I said to myself” said Prince K, “that 
this was the simplicity of the highest genius.” But of course Prof. 
Bose was only able to perform this great simplification of meth¬ 
ods because his theory was so much more sound than those 
-of his English and German competitors in this field. 

He began to publish Papers through the Royal Society in, I 
think, the year 1894. From that date, working under all his 
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difficulties as he was, he published 2 or 3 every year till he left 
for Paris in 1900. (One Paper in 2 years is considered a good 
record for a life that is surrounded by advantages). And Prof. 
Bose’s work was in each case completely original and in a spe¬ 
cial sense accurate and exhaustive. He was like a man haunted 
by the fear that if he failed at any point his people would be 
held to have no right to education. “Everyone knows that we 
have brilliant imagination” he told me, when he was fighting 
against death in London in 1900, and still struggling to make a 
record of his latest discoveries, “but I have to prove that we 
have accuracy and dogged persistence besides." He did prove 
it. Lord Rayleigh and Sir Wm. Crookes both told him that 
while the perfection of his method was unquestioned, no one 
had yet been able, in 1901, to repeat his experiments of 1895-6! 
His manipulation was beyond rivalry. 

The work of ’94 to 1900 had consisted of some dozen or 
more separate investigations on invisible light-polarisation. The 
ex'stence of a dark cross—e‘c. e'c.—these were valuable pieces 
of work, full of suggestions to some of the advanced workers in 
Europe, who were not slow to take hints from his instruments 
and theories. It was apparently in the year 1900, however, that 
all these separated tasks began to combine in a series of great 
generalisations which have not yet been given to the world in 
their completeness, and which are to prove of wider and wider 
philosophic interest as time goes on. 

I alude to the great Theory of Stress and Strain—which, if 
only he can command time and strength to work it out in 
publication, will be held as epoch-making as Newton’s Law 
of Gravitation—a tribute worthy of India's contribution to 
world-knowledge. 

It is the minor applications of this generalisation that have 
hitherto attracted so much attention—one of the first disco¬ 
veries to which it led was that of the Binocular Alternation of 
Vision. 

Another was of a more practical (i.e. commercial) nature-r 
leading to the improvement of the coherer in Wireless Signalling, 
and Lodge’s collaborator. Dr. Muirhead, freely confessed that in 
the development of the system lately adopted for India, they 
had owed most important suggestions to Dr. Bose’s papers and 
conversation. The largest applications of the theory are how- 
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ever purely scientific. It gives an immediate clue to whole 
classes of apparent anomalies in photography, in chemistry, and 
in Molecular Physics generally. Amongst other things it led to 
the immediate discovery and formulation of the phenomenon 
known as Vegitable Response. In realms like these it has dis¬ 
proved the contentions of many would-be theorists of a smaller 
scale, and there is therefore a strong opposition of Prof. Bose’s 
work amongst those physiologists who have tried to prove the 
unique character of life. This opposition is of course perfectly 
normal. It is usually in fighting against it, that a scientific man 
proves his greatness, and conquers these who disagree with him. 
But in this case, there is a strong lace-feeling of jealousy to 
combine with the natural and necessary scientific opposition, and 
I have no doubt that it was through the efforts of these men 
at the India Office that the opportunity was taken to refuse 
Dr. Bose any extention of deputation, at the moment when 
his opinions began to be known and before his book had yet 
come out. 

It was the very man of whom I have this suspicion who in 
November, believing Prof. Bose to be in India, (to have been 
forced back to India indeed ) stole some of his result and pub¬ 
lished them as his own. Fortunately Prof. Bose’s position in 
the world of Science was too well assured for him to touch it 
and though he has been able to organise a small party, we may 
regard it as easily discredited if the work can only be continued 
in an adequate way. 

The book on Response in Living and Non-Living is now tri¬ 
umphant. I want a far greater work, such as only this Indian man 
of science is capable of writing, on Molecular Physics—a book 
in which that same great Indian mind that surveyed all human 
knowledge in the era of the Upanishads and pronounced it One, 
shall again survey the vast accumulations of physical phenomena 
which the 19th Century has observed and collected, and demons¬ 
trated to the empirical, machine-worshipping, gold-seeking 
mind of the West that these also are One—appearing as Many. 

But I recognise that under present conditions one cannot even 
ask for the beginning of such a work. The petty daily persecu¬ 
tion where perfect sympathy and every facility are absolutely 
necessary : the distracting routine of a paid servant who is never 
allowed to feel independent of daily bread, the constant diffieul- 
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ties thrown in the way by minor officials who have power 
■enough to impede, but not enough to be raised above jealousy— 
are these things not enough? And then we ask him to under¬ 
take great work—but what are we willing to do for him ? Can we 
supply him with companions in learning who will stimulate and 
encourage the arduous work? Does it trouble us that he is the 
one man in India doing work of the first rank, and that to this 
day he is paid less than any Englishman, even the commonest, 
would receive in his place ? 

Dr. Garnett of London told me of the splendour of the great 
College of Sciences at Vienna, and how, when he exclaimed as to 
its cost, the government representative replied proudly that if 
■one scientific man should be produced in a century there, it 
would be more than worth their while. Which of us feels like 
this ? 

Ah India 1 India! Can you not give enough freedom to one 
•of the greatest of your sons to enable him—not to sit at ease, 
but—to go out and fight your battles where the fire is hottest 
and the labour most intense, and the contest raging thickest? 
And if you cannot do this—if you cannot even bless your own 
child and send him out equipped, then—is it worthwhile that 
the doom should be averted, and the hand of ruin stayed, from 
this unhappy and so-beloved land ? 

This is all very inadequate, dear Mr. Tagore. But I have used 
many sheets of note-paper I see—and I must draw my letter to 
-a close. 

\ Ever yours faithfully 
ffivedita of Ramkrishna-V. 


238. To Mrs. F. H. Leggett 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Apr//83 [i»03] 

Dear Mrs. Leggett, 

It seems as if I must always be writing how to thank you for 
something. This gift of the Modern Reader’s Bible is munifi¬ 
cent! The binding is so beautiful! The print! The paper I 
Bo worthy of the within. I tremble to think of what it must 
have cost. 
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Yum writes that I may go to her. I would love to be with 
her and in so sweet a place, but I have nothing to cure—and am 
full of possibilities at the moment. The concluding chapters of 
my book are about to be written. We are trying to make a 
magazine possible. And Christine is here—and Mrs. Bull 
coming. 

Moreover, my presence in India stands for a certain idea. To 
leave is to endanger that idea—or at least to leave for anything 
but business connected with it. Even Japan seemed out of the qu¬ 
estion. I do hope Albert may some day come to India and see 
it. But I do not feel as if I should contribute much to her plea¬ 
sure in doing so. I see nothing before us for years to come but 
struggle and work and possibly ultimate defeat. Our work is to 
create an idea—the idea that was Swamiji-r-but ideas are brou¬ 
ght to birth in the dust of printing-offices, and the offensive air 
of crowds, and the inability to reach summer-resorts and so on. 

As I look back, I do not know what I should have done with¬ 
out your hospitality that summer in Paris. Prof. Geddes gave 
me a tool beyond all price. He may be disturbed by my use 
of it, but it can never be taken away from me now. 

He has the tool, but I feel as if Kropotkin had a larger sense 
of humanity, and were more reliable in his dictates. Less en¬ 
grossed in the methods, his attention is absorbed in the pattern 
to be carved. Swamiji would have loved Kropotkin, I think. 

I am in consultation with Mr. Stead about something, and 
should be very very grateful if you or Mr. Leggett or Albert 
would have a conversation with him about it. I would like to 
know the things he would say to a third person—the pros and 
cons that would seem to him important. 

If you would think it proper, and if Albert would not think it 
troublesome, I know he would be delighted to see her at the 
office, and talk it out. 

Mowbray House. Norfolk St., Strand. 

I feel that if we can only carry out the plan—Swamiji would 
be so pleased 1 

The open question now is money—and the sums involved sound 
so small that I do not like to tell him lest he think it absurd. 
We need less than £.2000 capital. Our monthly expenses 
will be less than £. 70, and our reimbursements of course must 
be in proportion 11 
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It sounds ridiculous—does it not ? And now dear Mrs. Leggett, 
with my best best thanks, 


I am, yours very unworthily, 

Margot 


239. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
April 23 [1903] 

My sweet Yum, 

If S. Dora is gone when my letter reaches you, you will keep it. 
I am so SO glad you have had Albert—and that yet you have not 
left Pastor K. I ought not to have troubled you about Rich, for 
some friends of mother’s have insisted on making him their 
guest for a voyage to Jamaica, in spite of her reiteration that she 
had asked for work for him—not help. No doubt by this time 
you know this, so that difficulty is sweetly met and it seems to 
me wise that our man should not be needlessly sacrificed. I 
trust he will yet do something—if not for India—yet for 
Humanity. I wish Swamiji had really taken him, as He spoke of 
doing. 

Dear S. Sara is doubtless by this time within a few days of 
landing in Japan. It is very hot here, and she will come straight 
on, so as to reach us at the end of May. I doubt if I have 
done wisely. Yet I have half a villa in Darjeeling taken, so as 
to be ready, and I think Bet and Christine must leave for that 
early in May—and I follow with her afterwards. 

I hope she may return to Calcutta when the rains commence, 
and use the Darjeeling house as a refuge. Although the hot season 
is advancing, plague is spreading, rather than decreasing, in this 
neighbourhood. Swami Saradananda has lost a nephew. 

Did I tell you that Mrs. Bose is to have a baby within the 
next three weeks? Is it not wonderful? I feel too as if the 
presence of a child would add a great mystic significance to all 
I love. I cannot explain this even to myself. But doubtless it 
will be a consecrated babe. I think you should write sweet 
things to him, when it comes. 

All these things and the plans of which I spoke to you last 
time are reasons why I cannot give myself the joy of coming to 
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you, much as I would love it. Trieste ? Germany ? How lovely 
it would be ! 

But in a couple of months from now, with S. Sara here, and 
them tided over, the book and magazine might possibly require 
me to go to London. Oh pray that the magazine may be possi¬ 
ble. Swamiji would be overjoyed. 

Ever, Beloved, your Failure of a Child 

Margot 


240. To Mrs. Roethusberger 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
April , 23, 1903 

Dear S. Dora, 

Yum has been sending me your letters for a long time, and 
1 have never written, having a stupid superstition that when my 
letter touches European soil, you may have passed beyond its 
reach. I hope however that there is nothing in this feeling, and 
I am going to take the precaution of sending this through Yum. 

If you do go up, dear Saint, so soon, and if, as you are sure 
to do, you meet One to whom all my prayers are addressed, tell 
Him to look deep into my heart, and if it is in any way changed 
in its faithfulness to Him, since the days when He trusted it so 
completely, tell Him that at least it is His to break and be bro¬ 
ken. And this boon it begs of Him. Ask, too, if it is only 
the Avatar who can say to the world—“Love me in any way you 
can ! To love me is Salvation!” 

And if it is only the Avatar—on what terms of work or suffe¬ 
ring might others be enabled to say this?—so that theirs might 
be all risk, all loss—theirs and theirs alone—and every child- 
soul that came to them might be the better and not worse ? 

And then, what news will you give Him? He left an idea be¬ 
hind Him. And as I look at the history of the world, I see that 
no idea was ever transmitted in its purity. Therefore—one is 
doomed to struggle always—and if the struggle is crowned with 
success—that success will be perhaps its worst defeat. Or, it 
will meet with defeat more obvious still, and I have not the 
courage to choose this defeat. 
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“He has loved us with an everlasting love.” 

Is it not true ? 

That love that has looked out upon us in these eyes—and 
these—is it not different in quality from all other? “Ever-last¬ 
ing.” Immutable. And even after He went away from us, He 
yearned to reach us again, to help us, and guide us. Is Sri 
Ramakrishna still with you—in these hours of illness and soli¬ 
tude? Ah, how thankful you must be, to be alone with Him! 
No anxieties rest upon you—no responsibilities. You are free 
to be ill. 

Dear S. Dora, do you know how fortunate you are ? 

I have not yet seen the Holy Mother. Something seems con¬ 
tinually to prevent. 

Christine is of the quiet Eastern type. 

Ah how I envy you, your gift of sight! How much it means 
to have you still as a link with all-the-Rest you do not know. 
Life seems such a failure. Yet even now, If you said you saw 
Sri Ramakrishna leading us by the hand, one could believe it. 

Only, without you, the Church will be just as large. You 
will be on the other side instead of this. But we shall have lost 
that vision that dwelt with us through you. 

And yet, dear Soul, go if you must go, with blessings and 
songs of triumph speeding you on—to that Eternal rest which is 
Satchidananda. 

Ever lovingly and devotedly, 
Margot 

I know that the Catholic dream is true. And that if you go 
you will still love and pray for us, and we shall pray to you. 
Over and above that infinite bliss and glory that shall be yours. 


241. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
April 29th. 1903 

My Dear Yum, 

You are, I fear, lonely, and I do indeed, wish that I could 
come to you. But that, Dearest, I cannot do. And I knpw you 
will understand why. Failure or success, one must be faithful, 
and though it often seems like the former, still, perhaps He with 
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His great heart, looks at these things in a larger way than We, 
and sees success where we are all discouragement and anxiety. 

The latest thing is that Sadananda has taken 6 boys off to the 
mountain on tramp! They left last night for Kathgodam—5boys, 
of this quarter with a nephew of Dr. Bose amongst them—and 
a.-e to attempt the Pindari Glacier—a party of 7. Lady Betty 
provided the 200 Rs. that made the scheme possible. Another 
100 came in after. Christine says she never realised the good of 
a little money, as she does here, where so little makes so many 
people happy. 

I did not myself realise the good that it would do, until we 
found that mothers said farewell to their boys with tears ! 
That gives you a notion of the bonds to be broken before 
action can be free. It will be some time yet. An offer of money 
for the women’s work came to Swami Saradananda. So he is 
going to make an attempt through Christine. A house—1000 
rupees to start—and 30 rupees a month. The house, is close by 
here. So she can live here, and work there. Isn’t it splendid t 
I am getting on with my book. It is my main work at pre¬ 
sent. But of course I cannot say how much longer it will take. 

1 am afraid I seem very slow. I have not even commenced 
about Swamiji yet. I fear that will take years. It is nice to hear 
that Murray wants to see it— because that sounds as if the 
other were a success. I hope it is. Have you heard about it 
from the Author 7 What does he say ? But S. Sara will pro¬ 
bably tell me something. She is to reach Kobe today, and we 
have cabled her a welcome. (Not paid by me!) 

Tell me that you don't think she will want to go back this 
winter 1 I cannot let her! We need her here so badly! 

Christine is exceedingly popular with the boys. It is quite 
curious. I sit alone, writing, and do none of the things I used 
to do. Bet teaches some sewing, and my prophecy to Swamiji 
is being fulfilled. Christine is going to take up all the old 
plans. How indirect life seems! Mrs. Bull has often told me 
that Miss Waldo was the person on whom He lavished His 
hope and training for India and her women.. Then it seemed 
—and He believed that— 1 was “the lioness — born to work for 
India.’’ And now it seems to me that it was really Christine who 
was to do the things that He planned for me. But still I do 
not think that I am to be useless. Only that one is to renounce 
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all the ways one had expected, and to be oontent, in any case. 
It is strangely penetrating to know that He Himself worked all 
those last years under that bitter sense of failure that I bi gin 
only dimly to apprehend. It is strange—is it not?—that in all 
my letters to Him before I came to India I used to say, “If I 
prove unworthy, there will be others ten times worthier and 
better fitted, foundfor you.” 

Ah dear Yum if I could come to you, it would be I who was 
the gainer. One would so renew one’s sense of Him, and gain a 
fresh belief in one’s own consecration. I always wanted to 
know that Mrs. R. [Roethlisbergerj would say that Sri Rama- 
krisha is still holding and directing me. But you know I have 
a superstition that she will never receive the letter 1 wrote last 
week. So it is useless to hope. Only her spirit, released from 
the body, will be a far greater power of service to Him and 
strength to His, than it has ever been, in prison. Who knows 
but that she, who has so faithfully borne messages between the 
unseen and the seen, will be His messenger in future, on the other 
side ? I, for one, expect to know her better, then, than now. 

Saturday is Rich’s birthday. He is, I suppose in Jamaica. 
Thank you so much for the way you took the letter. Dr. Bose 
had a letter, written the day before he left. 

Sunday is the anniversary of my goodbye to Swami—before 
Mayavati, Christine’s last day with Him. I alone was so for¬ 
tunate as to see Him again. . 

God grant me to speak brave true woids in His Name be¬ 
fore I die—words with His life flowing through them untain¬ 
ted, unimpaired—that I may see that last confidence shining 
in His face once more—and go away into eternity, feeling that 
I have not disappointed Him. That is all I ask—all—all. But 
do not tell anyone these things—for my love rests under the 
shadow of yours—but I could not say that to any other—no 
matter how much they loved Him. 

To you dear Yum in your pine woods with the violets or in 
gay London with its whirl and fashion—may His hand bring— 
wherever you be—soothing from pain—and ease of heart. 

Ever and evermore— 

Margot 
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242. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
May 1th [1903] 

My sweet Yum, 

Today I trusted to have sent you something, though with 
many apologies for its shortcomings, that would have filled 
your solitude better than I could have done. It has been long in 
preparation, and still it is not ready to be sent. But I think I 
may venture to say that next week you may look out for some¬ 
thing. I hope so. I have had to write a quantity of birthday 
letters today. So the thing out of which one writes is a little 
exhausted. And I like to write to you first. But this letter 
will, I thing, be received in London, and it will matter less to 
you what it contains. I gave your love to my Bairn, and he 
sent you his. He often talks of you. The little wife is simply 
glorified by her halo of motherhood. The baby may come now 
—anyday—I cannot tell you how I long to see it. I realise how 
special is the love for one’s sister’s children—what I feel for 
Nim’s little Margot—but almost more for this coming child. 

What am I to say to you and to Lady Betty and to M. Nobel, 
for all your ready kindness and sympathy about Rich? I am so 
so grateful. I wish Holl might meet with as much warm help in 
the different form in which he needs it. Mother says that Rich 
was threatened with paralysis of one side. I never knew this could 
be a result of brain work. But Dr. Bose says it is football, com¬ 
ing on top of that dreadful operation. This however he said was 
a secret. So I only tell you in order to ask you, if you see Rich, 
to discourage any physical effort. He is manly. He has already 
proved his prowess in that direction, and so on. 

I think Ly. Betty’s kindness seemed the most touching of all. 

I knew how her mother’s heart must have gone out to her own 
son, and my little mother suddenly found herself in a warm 
ring of friends, when she had thought that she was alone in 
the world. 

Dear Albert 1 Please give her my love, and tell her if I do not 
write—it is because I really think my book is making some 
progress. I do want it out. 

I am so rich lately. The Kropotkins sent me their books— 
and Gibbons Deoline and Fall was bought for me 2nd hand 
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for 9/6. These things are a perfect feast. I do hope Beta will 
take up the Positivists—and get to know Mr. Swinney. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


243. To Mrs. Wilson 

17. Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Caixutta 
May 7th \17th%] 190.1 

Tomorrow is your birthday and you will receive no letter from 
me even for a fortnight. I am ashamed dear, but even now I 
have no gift to send you as I would have liked. Dr. Bose told 
me to be sure to send you all the presents in February as long 
ago as our Indian feast of Minerva, the Saraswati Puja. I do 
not know what he would say if he knew that even for birthdays 
I do not succeed in sending presents. 

I hope that you are at this moment amongst the primroses at 
Grassington with your two babes. I feel now how unfair the 
world is to a second child. One is so accustomed to the first. 
She absorbs one’s attention so. I am so glad to know the little 
C. is growing to be strong and I feel a queer little jealousy on 
her behalf and on yours against M. and myself. Only in your 
case, everyone became your lover who went deep into' things or 
personal acquaintence ! I see that neither to Dr. Bose nor to 
myself have you any child but Margot, and I fear I am investing 
her with all sorts of what must be fictitious charms through the 
imagination. By this time she is a perfect paragon—a fountain 
of sweetness and grace. 

I hope long days in the woods amongst the flowers, will be 
M’s birthday memories, and the poor wee new-comcr, what is 
she to have? But I forget. I am suggesting a better thing still, 
that they should remember your birthday in sweet ways instead 
of their own. I am so glad that “my neice” is mischievous. This 
be speaks the necessary vigour and breadth of character. I only 
hope that it is true. 

My book is growing, but so slowly—sometimes I think I am 
in despair. I am now working at the 12th chapter and each step 
takes so very long. 
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244. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17, Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh B/ zaar, Calcutta 
May 20th. [1903] 

My sweet Yum, 

Last week I missed writing, because I had gone away lecturing 
to Midnapore. It was so hot—that this feels cool by compa¬ 
rison and yet everyone is fretful. Christine and Bet have now 
been a week at Darjeeling. The dear Baby was a girl. It was 
bom last Thursday at midnight— dead —probably only half an 
hour. Its mother’s life was only saved with difficulty. Poor 
little mother ! What a loss! 

Your hay-blossom has come today and tempts me to retaliate 
by sending her [•••] a box of dried and powdered neem 
leaves. They would find our “healing tree” simply wonderful. 
The best thing I can do is to find some doctor who may be will¬ 
ing to use the hay-blossom in cases of blood-poisoning if he 
meets with any. 

I fear no one would take the responsibility of treating plague 
so experimentally. It is better understood now—and recovery 
seems to depend on the virulence of the attack. If a splendidly 
developed tiger gets his full chance at you, I suppose you cannot 
escape. 

I hope to have S. Sara on the 7th of June. How I long for her 
coming ! I think certainly the great heat is depressing—this 
must be the reason why despair seems greater than hope. But 
I do hope S. Sara’s voyage has not killed her. I trust she will 
not insist on repeating it in the autumn. Thank you so much 
for her letter. We had not heard for weeks—except her wire 
from Japan. 

I do hope that you will like the offering which I sent you this 
morning via Brindisi. Being a parcel, it may not be so quick as 
this, but it ought surely to have arrived by June 20th. 

I think my work in Midnapore was of some use. I spoke 12 
or 13 times in 5 days. When one can do this sort of thing, it is 
generally of some value, I think, however little. But oh Yum 
dear, from having so much confidence in myself—you do not 
know how little I have now ! I am told that the boys find it so 
difficult to understand my lectures. They pass over their heads. 
I try to use all instruments, but I see very plainly that I cannot 
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come directly in contact with the people. I have to find chan¬ 
nels—to speak through others—and the ideas become modified. 
I thought to turn the world upside down, so strong was the 
life that I felt within me, and I am crying to the winds, and only 
the winds take up and echo my cry—ah Swamiji!—and you 
had such a trust in me 1 

But I cannot forgive Them—I mean the Mother and Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swamiji—only not for the world would I disturb 
Swamiji—I have only wanted to bear His burden for Him !—if 
I am allowed to drift away. You know I want so to be faithful I 
And they could help me—and get me right—if They would. 
Well 1 Well ! I was never easy to set right, I suppose. 

How glad I am that St. Dora seems to improve 1 1 was so 
afraid that she was past hope. And yet I do not know that one 
need be afraid—she, probably, was not—and is not, now. I 
wonder if my letter reached her. 

I would like to do a great service—or at least to make an utter 
sacrifice—to be a quite sure that one had given all. But how 
much sweeter death than failure 1 

Ah dear, I wish they would tell you that you were to rest in 
London—that instead of enjoying—instead of receiving ‘your 
own’ or others—you were to be wrapped about with an infinite 
quiet and peace. That is what my Yum really is—a sweet pre¬ 
sence—one whom we all love to care for if she would let us— 
one whose face is a benediction—and who need not be always 
seeking to give—because she is given already—and to discover 
that without being told it, is the greatest boon we can acquire 
from her. “Action in the midst of inaction.” Remember Dear, 
you never failed. Love is so perfect in you, it was without a flaw. 
Surely you can rest in such blessedness. Oh don’t tell me this or 
that. I know all. And you never failed. Do you remember when 
I refused your blessing? I wouldn’t now. I will take it very 
humbly—when next I have the chance of touching your dear feet. 

And nqw I ought to stop writing. 

Christine is going to do the women’s work. The plans are 
growing apace. 

Thank you for all your affection to Rich. To know such 
womanhood as that of your home. Yourself Ldy Betty and 
Albert—is his first real chance of worship and inspiration. I 
know that you have wakened a great faith in him, and it is 
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too sacred for him to mention. Thank GOD. The Bairn sends 
all sweet messages. 

Ever your loving Childe 
Margot 


245. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Assyune Villa, Darjeeling 
May 31st, 1903 

My sweet Yum- Yum, 

Here we are waiting for S. Sara, and I am to run down to Cal¬ 
cutta for her when the time comes. We are in a sweet house, 
looking out on the mountains and the snows, and Christine and 
I have just been out in a great storm, where we were nearly drow¬ 
ned. We are now toasting ourselves before a fire, in dressing- 
gowns and the rest. Christine is wonderfully brave. I feel my¬ 
self a perfect coward before her. She climbed along a rail just 
now, to get over a torrent, and I tried twice and failed. 

You were with S. Dora when you last wrote, and spoke of 
how exquisite she was. I am relieved to feel that she is better, 
though 1 do not gather much comfort from the intuitions and 
intimations. Even Swamiji could be misled by those things. But 
I can believe all you say of her greatness. I am sure that quiet 
happiness and good cheer is the highest state of all. It sounds 
like that beautiful book about “The Practice of the Presence of 
GOD” that Spence has sent me. Dear Brother Lawrence felt for 
so many years that he would be damned, and at last realised that 
this was want of faith, and he had only to love GOD just the 
same. I think this is just like me. I seem so sure that I shall 
prove unworthy one way or another, but after all, my business 
is only to tell Swamiji about it, isn’t it ? S. Dora seems to be 
divinely free from such distress as this. 

You are with Lady Betty and Albert today. It is \Vhitsunday, 
so sweet a day ! Will you tell Albert that I will answer her 
letter? But now I restrict my writing as much as possible, in 
order to finish my book. Albert is now at the stepping-stones 
of which He told. How much it must be to know that He said 
she should prevail! This house is a sanctuary because the 
wills of those within it avail to make it so. But oh that one 
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could take living shelter in some narrow life of convent and rule, 
there to contemplate and contemplate and contemplate while life 
shall last, the great revelation that is being made! How strange! 
I have just been telling Christine how much I wish I were a 
queen—how much there is that appeals to me in the opportu¬ 
nities and powers and even pain of Sovereigns. And she has 
just been laughing and saying she is afraid. I shall fall to the 
lot yet—and here I am going to write that I want to stop think¬ 
ing and writing and become a convent scullery-maid, to be able 
to wash dishes or dig herbs and think divine thoughts the 
while 1 

It is close on sunset, and the snows are coming out above us 
yonder, like a great Vision- -“Siva Himself,” as Swamiji said. 
Tonight the crescent moon will come and hang in midsky, and 
we shall say “Siva! Siva!” 

Ever your own loving child— 
Margot 


246. To Miss J. MacLbod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoh Bazaar. Calcutta 
June 19 [1903] 

My dearest Yum , 

S. Sara arrived a week ago—very ill with dysentery, and we had 
to stay with the Boses, instead of going off to Darjeeling at 
once. She is much better now—and we leave in a few days no 
doubt. 

I receive my mail last night and your unexplained allusions 
to two sisters in connection with Rich, were \ explained by a 
letter from himself, stating two very critical facts about himself. 

Will you tell me what you know about this lady? I am 
deeply anxious. How old is she ? Is the engagement a secret 
from her family, as well as Rich’s ? Unless there are very 
.very special circumstances, which you will of course know—it 
seems to me almost unpardonable for Rich to have proposed to 
one so far above him in rank, and no doubt in wealth. I do 
hope and trust that at least she has no money. If she has, the 
whole thing is mortifying. 
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I do trust that you will at least use your great influence over 
him to make him feel how much depends FOR HER on his 
taking an exceptionally brilliant degree. If he should fail to 
do this, the fact of her choice will always be mortifying to her 
and to us. 

For every other reason, I am of course more glad than I can 
say to find that he has met a woman to worship. 

Dear Albert! I had no idea that she was so ill till S. Sara 
told me. • How I hope she will soon grow strong. Mother tells 
me of our brilliant Lady Betty climbing her narrow stair, and of 
how touched she was. So am I. 

If you have not yet seen Mr. Stead, it is of no consequence, as 
the negotiations are off for the present, but with evident respect 
on his side for the political side of my brain, which is not a 
little secretly and subtly flattering. 

I am so glad to hear of Baby of Cookie—of Miss Franks etc. 
etc. This is all well and very very well indeed. 

And now dear Yum, my next letter may be from Darjeeling. 
We hope to keep very quiet, and write and pray and perhaps 
also ride and go td Church. 

Ever ever lovingly to you all— 

Margot 

Please give my best love and devotion to Lady Betty. 


247. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Assyline Villa, 

West Point, Darjeelino 
July 2 [ 1903] Tuesday 

My darling Yum, 

Your beautiful letter about the picture has come. I am so glad 
you like it, and so glad too that you have not succeeded in 
writing to the artist, as that is not the treatment that would be 
really helpful to him just now. 

How happy I am to think that you are with dear Lady Betty. 
It will do you both good, and I think Albert will really enjoy 
her solitude. Of course if Holl can go to her it will be heaven 
for both. S. Sara gave me so terrible an account of her appea¬ 
rance that I was very very very anxious about her. I do not 
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think it is easy to over estimate Albert’s greatness of character. 
She is wonderful. 

How beautiful these words of Pandora’s are. Oh, how beau¬ 
tiful I It is really like a waft from the Unseen. “The Soul, the 
Soul,” if one can only direct all one’s love to that, one is free. 
One can do no harm by the lavishing of tenderness. Pandora’s 
words are so great that they must be true. 

I cannot bear, dear Yum, to hear you say that life is all a 
sad sameness, and yet I rejoice in the stillness that the words 
seem to express, for I am sure that deeds are a drawback and a 
lessening of your realisation. Even giving is perhaps a mistake. 
When you say to me that it is not what oneis striving to become, 
but what one already is, that is everything, you answer a very 
subtle need of the heart. 

Thank you for defending my primitive instincts in the book 
against mother and Mr. Dutt. I could not help laughing. Yet it 
is true that if I took their dear advice, my poor book would be 
somewhat without character. 

Next time, I hope to send you the last thing I wrote, for S. 
Sara’s birthday this year. 

I had an article on the Eastern Mother in “East and West” 
for May. 

My love and admiration always to Lady Betty. 

Ever lovingly 
Your own Child— 
Margot 


248. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Assyline Villa, 

West Point. Darjeeling 
July. 7th, 1903 

My dearest Yum, 

You are quite right not to write when your strength is so 
exhausted by it. My heart is fullofgood hopes for you and Lady 
Betty—always. I have a letter from Albert also, by this mail. 
How I hope she will soon be better! She must be very ill, for 
she admits it. 

St. Sara’s be'ng here is a great joy. There is a diff rent look 
on Christine’s face since she came. 
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We have blazing fires and long walks and sweet talks after 
dusk. 

I shall try to send some of my books soon, after talking over 
with St. Sara. But I am by no means certain of it. 

Mrs. Boole’s addressis 16, Ladbroke Road, close to Notting 
Hill Gate Station. 

We have a dear little English visitor with us at this moment. 
She leaves us tomorrow. 

Try to see dear Mrs. Hunt if you feel inclined, 12 Lansdowne 
Road, Notting Hill Gate Station, and give her my love. She 
loved Swamiji and worked hard for me, sending Him the message 
that “it was all for His sake.” He was much touched. She is a 
dear woman, but a sad history has left her lonely many years, 
making up by club-life the social need. 

The British Empire is rotten to the core—corrupt in every 
direction, and tyrannical and mean. The English language may 
have a mission, but the Empire has only a doom. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

I would rather write to you dear Yum out of the heart of a 
meditation. But my serious writing compels me to make letters 
quite secondary. I am so sorry for this 1 


249. To Swami Akhandananda 

17, Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
July 28 [1903] 

Dear Swami Akhandananda 

Your long letter, enquiring about the Kindergarten system of 
education, has not been forgotten by me, but I have been very 
busy and yet was anxious to send you a reply that could be tran¬ 
slated into Bengali, and published, both in English, and in that 
language. So I have had to wait, in order to find time. To-day, 

,I hope I have it. 

You say, a general order has gone out that all primary schools 
are to use Kindergarten methods in teaching, and that the tea- 
chers are much alarmed and disturbed at this. I should be glad, 
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if it could be arranged to give some detailed help. 1 could per¬ 
haps take a group of teachers and give several lessons and lec¬ 
tures a day, for one week. But I would like to be assured of a 
group of teacher large enough and industrious enough, to be 
worth such an effort. I could not afford time or strength to do 
it for one or two only. 

Also, you have not sent me a copy of the Education Depart¬ 
ment’s instruction on the subject. So that I write to you, rather 
in the dark, and in only general terms. 

But I have no doubt that Indian intelligence will very quickly 
prove itself equal to the new task offered to it, and instead of 
finding the Government order an insuperable difficulty placed 
in the way of education and making it expensive and incomplete 
—will be able to turn it into a positive boon, deepening and 
intensifying its own power greatly. Yet, if this is to be, it can 
only be through a general understanding of the principles 
underlying the Kindergarten system of training. So I shall try 
to make these principles clear. 

At the beginning of the 19th Century, there lived in Switzerland 
a man of the Sannyasin spirit and an immense love of the 
people, called Pestalozzi. This man’s love led him to feel that 
education is the only service man can offer to man. (I used to 
believe that he was right here, but under the influence of India, 
I have come to think that we can also serve by making free. 
This bestowal of freedom is perhaps another name of love. So 
there are two deeds.) 

Pestalozzi, then tried to give education. But he was always 
stopping, and asking question of himself. In this way, he tried 
to discover the law, the psychology of education, and in the 
course of a long life he discovered that most people are unable 
to think clearly because they have no clear knowledge. Now, 
what is knowledge ? It is something that is the result of experi¬ 
ence. Without experience, there can be no knowledge (Even the 
doctrine of Reincarnation does not upset the statement: It only 
modifies it, by saying, ‘All experience does not begin here/ But 
I want you to realise very strongly that we are talking now of 
that knowledge which is to be acquired by this brain with which 
you are now dealing. In the soul behind this brain, in the mind 
which uses it, there may be memories lying ready to be re-awa- 
£ened, but ouf problem is to make this brain a Strong- and com- 
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plete tool for this mind. If such be our purpose, then, as regards 
this brain, the following statements and arguments are true.) No 
knowledge without experience—then how to acquire experience? 
Pestalozzi answered : Through our senses—by sensation. 

He came indeed to the conclusion that in the act of realising 
any piece of knowledge there are three processes, (1) sensation, 
(2) thought-germination, (3) expression. The second process 
means that the experience must be in the mind and take root 
there as a thought. You will be able to express all this in 
Indian terms—Manas, Buddhi, Soul, Reaction etc. But sensa¬ 
tion is first. Thus, I say 2+2=4.1 know this. I say also —“He 
whose mind is fixed on sameness etc.” Dj I know this? O; is 
it only that I have a belief in it ? Alas, you know you would 
not like to risk your life on mere knowledge of the great text. 
But you would, quite cheerfully, on my clearness about 2+2 
= 4. Why have I knowledge in the one case, and not in the 
other? What is thediff.r.'nce? Is it not in experience, in sensa¬ 
tion? All my life I have seen two things added to two things, 
making four things. I have seen it with my eyes, felt it with my 
hands, realised it in carrying burdens, counted it in listening 
to music, perceived it through smell and taste, and so on. Pes¬ 
talozzi concluded that we must base all education on concrete 
sensation. But how was this to be done? 

So for the Guru. In his old age, when he was broken and 
infirm, and the world laughed at, and despised him, Pestalozzi 
found his disciple, Friedrich Frobel. 

Frobel caught the great idea. He was that our whole 
life is an education in one sense, and that if we wanted to 
understand the law of mind when knowledge-gathering, in 
order to cany out an artificial scheme of training, for special 
or social purposes, we must watch a baby, in the process of 
adding faculty to faculty. He saw that knowledge has only 
justified itself when it has become faculty, a power within 
the mind. He saw that the development of the child, not the 
teaching of letters or numbers, was the true end of the true 
teacher. He wrote a great book, called “The Education of 
Man,” and he began to watch the play of children. 

What did he find ? You can see the same in any village- 
street in India. Children play with mud, with cow-dung, 
with bricks, or stones, or straw, or anything that one can 
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touch, and move, and form, and repeat one’s act with, over 
and over again. He saw that each such play was a develop¬ 
ment of faculty—a self-education of the child. He analysed the 
ends and methods of the play. The result was his Kindergarten, 
the Children’s garden, where the teacher is gardener, and every 
child a plant. 

Children love a ball, because it moves more like an animal 
than any other toy. They love colour too. So at a very early age, 
Frobel gave them six bright balls of different colours. Years 
hence, the child will like a kite, because it is so like a bird. But 
Frobel did not like to bring his suggestion so far as this. And 
I am glad of this. For though his discovery was great, it is well 
to leave teachers free to make their own experiments, and a 
great completeness is a great bondage. 

From gift 1, then, the child learns to practise movements in 
play-a mouse-a beetle-a toy-the ball is everything by turns. The 
teacher encourages the child to imagine. 

All the children act together—order, discipline, amidst all 
the fun. It is play, but it is also co-operaton. One by one they 
choose their favourite colours—name them,recognise them. 

Every act, every colour, brings a word. And since every¬ 
thing is learnt by contrast, we have to master each new idea as 
a pair of opposites—two words at a time. Thus—up: down ; 
east s west ; in : out ; here j there, etc. One great difference 
between the educated class and the. uneducated is this, that the 
uneducated have so little language. A child well-taught from 
the beginning is put in the way to add constantly to his own 
language. 

Presently, you will be giving free balls, cricket balls, tennis 
balls, footballs, or rag balls etc. and encouraging free play with 
them. The ball has become an element in the child’s life now. 
He must be inspired to do everything he can, with it on his 
own account, and in school. 

Gifts 2 to 7. Gifts of architecture and design, form and num¬ 
ber. 

Gift 3. The favourite eight cubes. They must first be used 
in play—building house, well, compound, factory, chimney etc. 
All this is mere play. You may use them in telling stories. The 
Battle of Kurukshetra—opposing armies—this brick is the 
chraiot of Arjuna—one there Bhima's and so on. 


37 
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When this gift is well loved, you may take it as a number 
lesson. Or use it always in arithmetic, in history, in everything, 
but keep one half hour for its special joy. In arithmetic, count 
the cubes. Lay in a line—a square—oblong—octagon—and so 
on and so forth. Ask for pattern, stars, palm-trees etc. Then, 
the whole is a sweetmeat, cut in two. How many in each half? 
Or in quarters—how many? Or give equal parts to one boy. 
How many cubes? To two boys—how many? Then what part 
of eight is four? And so on. 

After weeks spent on Gift 3, other weeks should be given 
to gift 4, next referring to its predecessor. Again, they may be 
used together. Or you may, if you prefer, go on to 5 and 6, using 
them in the same way, and introducing the child to true frac¬ 
tion, and returning to mix the gifts, afterwards. Again a similar 
process might be gone through by using paper money, pieces 
cut and coloured, however roughly, to represent rupees, annas, 
pice, and the children may be taught to count it. One ought to 
be able to do compound addition and subtraction before simple, 
because the concrete is really easier than the abstract / You see, 
the fact is that you ought to try never to teach a subject, with¬ 
out making it first the subject of concrete physical sensation, 
and if you will try to do this, with any success, you may, before 
you die, invent a whole new Kindergarten of your own. A good 
mathematics master, who will try to bring arithmetic notation 
down to the concrete, will find nothing really invented by Frobel 
for the purpose. Yet the thing is easily done and never forgotten 
by the child so trained. He might use seeds or beads or pebbles 
for the purpose : 10 small=l large, 10 large = l largest, thus 
1 largest=100 small, and so on. 

Presently, but not at once, the time comes to teach the child 
to express on paper what he knows so well. But if you are still 
following the mind of the child, and trying to develop that, and 
if the previous stages have been well done, you do not know how 
easy this will be “2+2 = 4.” It is nothing to him who knows it 
with eyes and hands and ears and tongue and everything! Even 
“4 a =16” is nothing to a very small person trained to think 
completely. 

Frobei’s gift 7 is simply a box of tiles, which is chiefly de¬ 
lightful for making patterns, and thus unconsciously teaching 
oneself design. 
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We came now to the use of materials by Frobel. He gave 
children clay and straw and beads and paper and fibres, and 
various things, and encouraged them to make what they could. 

One great doctrine taught by Pestalozzi had been that the 
child in its development follows the race. So according to this 
doctrine, the school-room is a primitive society. The child 
provided with clay is the early potter, or smith, or baker; with 
paper or fibre he may be a weaver, and so on. 

Again, if we watch the play of young animals, we find that 
they are teaching themselves to fly or swim or run, to hunt, to 
build their own homes, to fight, etc. All these things children 
should learn in games, or in mere chaotic piay, invented by 
themselves. Every self-activity of a child should be studied, 
encouraged, understood, and left free by the sympathetic 
teacher. 

These are a few hints, dear Swami, as to the principles on 
which the Kindergarten system is based. But I do not think 
the Education Department very wise in giving an order so 
general, without a better understanding on its own part of 
the common Indian life, and the point in which the educational 
need is really met already. For instance, clay is a material 
which is cheap in India, and in which every Indian child is 
likely to do well, and the Education Department would have 
done better, if it had contented itself with issuing a circular on 
the use of this one material in schools. Every illiterate builder 
can model. All ladies are used to make beautiful clay plates. I 
have seen lovely forms and designs. 

Drawing is so easily and commonly learnt in making the 
Alpana, and decorating them with rice-flour patterns. I have 
seen most beautiful paper-cutting from the Sylhet valleys, 
which was quite as good as any European lace. And if the 
Department had understood enough to adopt these simple 
Indian industries, and adopt them, also, to the necessities of 
the school-room, it would have shown itself possessed of a 
deeper knowledge of education than I am at present prepared 
to attribute to it. 

The right course is not to introduce a foreign process, but 
to take home-art, and develop it along its own lines, carrying 
it to greater ends, by growth from within. 

For instance, no Indian school can possibly be supplied with 
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gifts 1 to 7. They are far too expensive. But we can take the rag 
balls of the bazaar, and teach babies to play with them, and we 
can pick up eight seeds by way of experimenting gift 3 or 4, and 
count and divide, and tell tales, and even build a little. We can 
learn form and fraction, by making cubes and bricks and pyra¬ 
mids of clay, and so forth. 

India cannot swallow the Kindergarten as practised in 
Germany. But she can learn to understand that, and then, 
make one of her own, different in details, but concordant in 
intention, and to ask her to do anything else is only to make 
ourselves ridiculous in the eyes of educators, both in Germany 
itself and the world over. 

I am sending to England for books and specimens for you. 
Meanwhile, I feel much tempted to write a book on the thing as 
it really might be done in India. The religious education of Hin¬ 
duism is a complete development not only of the religious, 
but also of the domestic and social mind. But the Department 
does not understand this. The image is a means of basing the 
idea of divine mercy on concrete sensation. The Girls’ Vratas, 
the cow-puja, and fifty other things, are a complete inclusion 
of this theory in Hinduism itself, and the right way would be to 
start from them, and go further if possible. Meanwhile, the 
beginning of education may be in the concrete, but its end lies 
in the trained attention, and power of concentrating the mind 
—and that India understands, as Europe never can. 

Ever faithfully yours, 
Nivedita of Rk-V. 


250. To Miss J. MacLeod 

AssYline Villa, Derjeelino 
Aug. 18 [1903] 

My dear Yum 

Mother’s letters to S. Sara and myself this week are full of 
you and Lady Betty. I do not think a child of five could take 
a deeper and sweeter joy in that which gives her happiness 
than my little mother—and your jacket, muslin gown, and the 
feather boa are the outward and visible occasions of a sweet¬ 
ness of enjoyment that one can hardly imagine. 
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I was so glad Rich accompanied you North—for a train- 
journey is so much less tedious when one has a young and 
strong cavalier, and Rich used to be delightful in such things. 
We are very anxious about your health, since you talk of the 
pain again, and of taking hot milk constantly. Dear Yum! I 
would give my own life to make you right again, and I can do 
nothing I 

We really do seem as a family to belong to you, don’t we? 
For you have adopted us all one after the other. I like to 
think that this expedition of Richmond’s with you is perhaps 
Swamiji’s way of calling him. You know He said He would 
have called him. Only He thought it a sin to rob mother of 
two children, and dear little mother would never have grum¬ 
bled—I know. 

I would give much to hear how Albert is. Meanwhile mother 
tells how Ly. Betty goes to the two in Switzerland, and we feel 
that this must mean great happiness for all three. 

I am so thankful that 12 Benton Street is drawing the old 
Sesame members together again. And how nice that Ly. Isabel 
is the same as ever! I have neither seen nor heard of her for so 
long. Dear Cookie! I do hope things will grow better for him! 
Mother says he is very very worn and worried. 

S. Sara expects to hear of Mrs. Brigg’s death by evening 
mail. They say it cannot be long delayed now. I do hope that 
what you say of Rich may prove true, that he is to be great in 
vision and deed. You know my superstition about him. I 
have always believed that some day he would carry the great 
message of Swamiji and Sri Ramakrishna and now Dr. Bose 
seems to think that if he works hard, and if his health does not 
fail him, he may do so in the highest of high places. He says 
that if he goes on as brilliantly as he has begun, political hono¬ 
urs are sure to come to him—but he should not accept any¬ 
thing now—but struggle through first. 

I feel a great power within me of sight and feeling and 
devotion—and I see that the same power is very very rare. A 
kind-of moral paralysis seems to have infected the intellects of 
men. Those who are good seem to be pottering about (like 
Prof. Geddes—entre nous STRICTLY) when they should be 
blasting things—as—they—are with the war-cry of a new Cru¬ 
sade. Those who are evil seem so gross in it. 
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If Rich is beginning to catch all this, with love and rene¬ 
wed health at the same moment to give him a sense of inex¬ 
haustible energy, he must seem to you like a young race-horse 
sniffing the wind. He has no gift of self-expression. So he 
does not say much in his letters. 

I hope poor Mrs. Geddes is cheered up. I am sure she feels 
it sweet to have you in the neighbourhood. Have you a cottage? 
I do hope so. Isn’t Dunfeemline lovely? And “the Scottish 
Sea”, and have you heard of Queen Margaret’s Book of Hones ? 

Ever your loving childe— 
Margot 


251. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Darjeeling 
Aug. 25th [1903] 

My dear Yum, 

This letter is scarcely likely to reach you at Dunfeemline. If 
it should—will you be good enough to tell Mr. Geddes that I 
did send his paper on to East and West—before he wrote me— 
intimating that there must be payment?. But if you are gone, it 
does not matter, as I fancy they are communicating with him 
direct. 

I cannot write to Mr. Geddes at present, being too deeply 
engaged in finishing my book, and having prospects of endless 
writing before S. Sara’s departure. 

After all, one must be responsible for one’s own outpost 
oneself. I read the enclosed letter from Mr. G [Geddes]. Every 
time I come on it with fresh amazement. What in the world 
does he think I am living for—if I could afford to spend ‘vigo¬ 
rous writing’ on Capt. St. John and his paper! 

Let me plough my furrow across India just as deep—deep— 
deep—to the very centre of things, as it will go. Let it be either 
as a hidden voice sending out noiseless things from a cell, or as 
a personality ramping and raging through all the big cities. I 
don’t care. But God and my own strong right hand grant that. 
I do not have to waste my effervescence in Western futilities. 
I think I would rather commit suicide. India is the starting point 
and the Goal, as far as I am concerned. Let her look after the 
West, if she wishes—and if Sri Ramakrishna approves. 
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And will you kindly tell Rich that if any letters come to him 
from Japan for me I hope he will not mind, but will send them 
on to me through a mutual friend—not direct? I think you may 
realise why I ask this. The sender would be Indian—not Japa¬ 
nese. 

Your season in London has given untold happiness to my 
little mother, and dear Lady Betty has had no small share in 
the happiness given. I just wish I could do something to give her 
the assurance of staunch and devoted allegiance that I would 
like. 

And now for yourself, dear Yum, and for Albert—I DO hope 
there is better health in store. How I wish you were here. But 
I fear it would be all pain. 

Ever lovingly your childe— 
’ Margot 


252. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Assyline Villa, 
West Point, Darjeeling 
Sept. 1st [im] 

My dearest Yum 

How nice of you to give us in Our Eyrie all this news about 
Scotland. And how glad I am that Prof. Geddes seems to be 
getting people about him once more. I am more than thank¬ 
ful. But I think it is probably good for him that this salutary 
process is not being interrupted. I fancy his journeys abroad 
did him more serious mischief than one can quite imagine— 
though / have reason to be grateful, have I not ? 

We have seen the Edinbro* work—and loved it. But there 
seems to be a hiatus between the early and Jate careers—and I 
feel about him—do all you can to assist him in anything he 
undertakes of himself—especially contribute any work that you 
can—but do not attempt to enlarge the sphere or responsibi¬ 
lities by sudden action from without. I fancy steady sustenance 
of work undertaken is the task demanded of him. And he is not 
sufficiently master of his own ideas and inspirations to satisfy the 
ordinary demands that the world makes of smaller men, nor 
sufficiently possessed by them to meet Swamiji’s demand. 
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His present problem therefore is the accumulation of poWer— 
if I am any judge—and that he promises to do. 

How nice to hear so much of Rich! And how glad I am to 
hear of his qualities! I take for granted the correctness of all your 
estimates—dear Yum. He writes to mother, in a note which she 
encloses, of how much he enjoys it all. 

How blessed that you are all in Europe for the winter—and 
together! This IS good news! My love and devotion always to 
Ly. Betty. 

I must not write more. My eyes are giving trouble. 

So much much love dear Yum—ever best and dearest in my 
eyes of all whom Swanti loved— 

Your childe, 
Margot 


253. To Mrs. Ratcliffe 

Assyline Villa 
West Point, DarJeelino 
Sept. 2 [ 1903] 

My dear Katie, 

Your news is indeed wonderful and sacred. I am more than 
happy for you both. I think with you that one cannot shower 
too much love and prayer on the unborn, nor give too large 
and sweet a place amongst ourselves. I want to hear much 
much much from you of motherhood. To my own little sister 
it has come like a great sacrament and she tells me wonderful 
holy things of how the babe is always a personality to the 
mother, and how afterwards it is exquisite happiness to know 
that there is one being to whom one’s life is absolutely nece¬ 
ssary. 

It all seems so still, so hidden and hushed—for it is like a 
long retreat—is it not ?—amongst sweet thoughts and purified 
surroundings. I told you how the unborn child is saluted month 
after month, amongst Hindus—being treated as an indwelling 
soul, from the very beginning. 

You have quite made up your minds—have you not f— 
that you are to have a daughter. One cannot help wondering 
what you would do, were it to prove a son. But I too have a 
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fancy that the soul that dwells with you will come in this form. 
If there is an opportunity and I think there may be, I shall want 
you to let me offer her for her first blessing to Sarada Devi, 
our Holy Mother as we call her—who is only a simple Hindu 
woman, and yet, as I think, the greatest woman in the world 
today. I cannot tell you how proud and happy I feel that 
‘Margaret’ is a name to be shared between us. I trust that the 
brightness of all Great thought and faith, Great hope and deed. 
Great sweetness and Infinite Love, be with your little one, and 
that no disaster may cast a shadow over her path in life. And 
1 trust that she may glory in her Indian birth, and count her¬ 
self a spiritual daughter of the glorious Mother—when the age 
comes for such thought and choice—though that will not be, in 
any definite way, for many a long year. 

The night before your letter came, 1 woke at dawn from a 
wonderful dream. The most lovely little girl, all grace and 
graciousness in a lovely Vandyke cap and trailing robe of long 
black lace, had come and led me about the streets of some 
beautiful but strange city on a day of festival. All day the fee¬ 
ling of the dream and the child was with me, and then in the 
evening your letter came. It was curious, was it not ? 

You say that I only am to know this. Do you mean that 
the mother-in-law is not to be told ? She sends you her love, 
and says you are to come any time. She will always be glad to 
have you. 

I have left little room to thank you for the paper which is 
beautiful. But all postage you must allow me to pay. It is 
appalling. I am going to send you a very bulky chapter to¬ 
morrow, but you are to say that if the Husband reads it he is 
•to know beforehand that it is all out of key—so much so that I 
have to apologise in the preface. Only I cannot change it: 
“Siva,” alas is still waiting for the material for correction that 
they are to send from Calcutta. 

With constant and endless love, yours ever— 


Margaret 
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254. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Assyune Villa 
West Point, Darjeeling 
Sept. 9. 1903 

My sweet mother Yum, 

Your child has finished her book, and S. Sara brings it to 
London when she comes. It was finished at 4 O’clock in the 
afternoon of the 7th, the day before yesterday, and the last 
chapter on which I was engaged was about Siva! 

You will realise dear Yum, as no one else can, that it is not 
my book at all, but Swamiji’s, and that my one hope about it 
is that I may have said the things that He would have liked 
said. As to whether this is so or no, you shall be judge, when 
you are well enough to read it. 

I am not coming to London this winter. The letter which 
was to settle the matter has come, and I am to be, as I longed 
to be in India. Everything is opening up here. Even in the 
matter of money, indeed, I felt a horror of spending or having 
spent on mere journeys—when I need so much in Bose Para. 
Bet has started a small school—and is struggling on bravely. 
Of course we know the difficulties. 

Poor Christine seems to be still waiting and struggling with 
Bengali. 

We arc hoping that another book will be accomplished 
in October, and I am working forward after that to a few 
months of freedom, living and working in Bose Para Lane in 
an ordinary way—travelling a little probably—and making new 
connections, and feeling a great joy in being comparatively at 
play. It is possible that an American Lady from Dr. Adder’s 
work may join us in October. 

One longs dear Yum to know how you are. Has the pain 
gone yet? And Albert? Is she really better? And Holl? 
Oh how happy you can be this winter, all together! I do do 
do hope each one of you will enjoy it to the full! 

S. Sara had a sweet feeling on Monday, as if Sadananda 
had reached Japan and Nigu had gone down to meet him in 
person. If it proves to have been so—I shall let you know— 
and you will be grateful and encouraging. Will you not! 
For you know Mr. Okakura’s faithfulness and warmth makes 
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it much easier to do things than it will otherwise be—and 
naturally, if he feels that you care about these things. 

You see great things are usually done little by little. Now 
the boy whom I sent to Japan has been almost unprovided 
for, and I cannot tell you how good Mr. Okakura has been. 
But you know people may get tired of an unvarying burden. 
So if you would hearten things up, may be it would help. 

J do not like to say such things above a whisper, but I 
hope more from dear Sadananda and my boys than from all 
the Occidentals in Creation, including myself. And now sweet 
Mother O’ mine—I must stop writing. It is nearly breakfast 
time, and the letters have to reach the town before 11. But 
bless your child and her book and all her future work, which 
is never hers, in as much as it may be worthy—but always 
His. 

And believe her— 

Ever your own loving child, and His, 

Margot 


255. To Miss J. MacLeod 

At Darjeeling 
Address : Calcutta 
Wednesday, Sept. 23 [1903] 

My darling Yum, 

Everyone who writes to me is full of your praises. How 
very good of you to invite everyone! Albert says now that 
you are staying in Scotland this month also. I am sure the 
Geddesses will be happy—and I do trust it will do you 
good. You know I think that I am not coming West this 
winter. I wrote to Mr. Stead and gave it up. The offer of 
course was beyond my wildest dreams, but so much is opening 
up here between Bet’s school and Mahomedan connections and 
the possibility of Miss Lockwood’s joining us and the scientific 
work, and a hundred plans for the neighbourhood itself, that 
I feel that Swamiji wishes me to stay here. After all, that—I 
think—is His main and steady wish. And “His will is my 
peace” as the souls say in Paradise to Dante. I shall be 
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brooding constantly over His Life, already many ideas are 
crowding in upon me. 

The advantages of a journalistic training would have been 
mainly indirect. It would have been nice to know exactly how, 
and undoubtedly as a London journalist I should have been 
more invulnerable—but I don’t know that these two ends put 
together are worth 6 months of this period of my life. More 
than these things indeed I wanted to get a direct knowledge 
of European politics, and some training form men like Hob¬ 
son Robertson and the Positivists. But one struggles for 
knowledge—and perhaps without that struggle it is not worth 
much. The real deprivation is in the fact that I had hoped to 
see you and perhaps be with you—and 1 shall not. 

What do you think about Miss Richard’s wish to come 
here? I do not venture to write—because when I last heard 
she was so eager and mother reproaches me. But we thought 
her health quite unequal. Of course she would be a wonderful 
boon in some ways, if she would settle down and learn the 
language. Christine seems always on the verge of a break¬ 
up—but—that of course in far more shock and nerves than 
climate. So far the difficulty of passage-money, which I cannot 
offer, has stood between Miss Richard and the plan. 

Well dear Yum, oceans and oceans and oceans of love, 

Ever your Child—and His— 

Margot 


256. To Miss J. MacLeod 

At Bombay 
Nov. 14,1903 

My dearest Yum, 

S. Sara leaves this morning. I contemplate the fact with 
terror. She reached us on the 10th of June, a Wednesday. She 
leaves us today Nov. 14. She is looking so very well. I only 
hope she will be as great a credit to us when she reaches home. 
Meanwhile her Week in London is likely to prove very ex¬ 
hausting I fear. 

How sorry I am dear Yum to hear of your breakdown 1 
You see you cannot afford to treat yourself as well. How I 
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wish I could come to you! I have never longed to see Venice, 
or even Rome, though I am not now so sure about the latter 
—but oh, how I would like to see Florence and little places 
like Assissi and the Mnbrian villages 1 Would n’t we have sweet 
wanderings—just as in Kashmir—and the Great Voice that led 
in everywhere. Men would reverberate still through the life and 
the wanderings. 

Heigh! I must stop. S. Sira is on the wing. Goodbye darling 
Yum. And do thank Lady Bstty for her divine kindness to 
Rich. 

Your loving and lonely Chllde 

Margot 


257. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane. 

Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Nov. 23, l‘J03 

My dearest Yum, Yum, 

Your beautiful letter and the photograph duly arrived, and 
I cannot tell you the joy of receiving them. How wonderful 
to be Puvis de Chavannes and to have had such a thought! Ste 
Genevieve praying over Paris as it sleeps! Oh the quiet—and 
the immensity of her soul 1 

Ah dear Yum—7am not like that! I never knew how fre¬ 
tted and feverish and ineffective was my life, until I saw Chris¬ 
tine’s. All the things that Swamiji dreamt for me she is ful¬ 
filling. The women’s work is a wonderful success. But she is 
more wonderful. Her whole time is given up to study, work 
and visiting. She lives here, without fuss, without complexity. 
I look at her in a vain envy, and feel that I never knew my own 
measureless inadequacy before. She has never been burnt up 
with the firey longing to be and do the right things here, as I 
have. I mean, it does not seem as if she had been so. Yet I, 
who have been, fail to do it and be it, and she, who has not, is 
the ideal itself. I have shed not bitter tears over the revelation, 
saying “My whole life is a failure—all a failure”—and then I 
felt that I must not do this, for it hurt Him even more than it 
did me. 
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But still the contrast is there—and is complete. She is the 
Eastern Woman and the Nun, without seeming to love it as an 
ideal, or even to think of it—and all my love of it is thwarted 
and baffled, and I am nothing but an impulsive publicity¬ 
seeking fool. Her nature is all one. She can yield to her own 
instincts, because they always lead her right. In me, sweetness 
wars against strength, and strength against sweetness—and I am 
not sure that my whole life is not indolence and self-indulgence. 

And in the midst of all this comes your letter—like a breath 
from the past! Oh that dear past! You might think one 
minded an untoward criticism or bad working conditions or 
strain, then. But Oh no. For one knew that one was in the 
Will of COD—burnt up by it—devoured by it. Ai]d now? 
Alas—the visible token is gone—and only the ache in the heart 
is left for a mariner’s compass, with which to direct one’s 
course through the ocean of complexity! 

Ah dear Yum—is it true that you saw Swamiji blessing me 
and the things I do ? You could not tell me that too often. 
For I do only the things that seem to be my duty—as far as I 
can tell. And yet I have too many doubts as to whether He wd. 
be vexed for this or that. I am sure I must be wrong. His 
Heart must be greater than I can imagine—but I need to feel 
that His Will fliws through all my life, suffusing it with bene¬ 
diction and approval—and yet—it is all so unlike what He 
laid out for me! In so many respects I seem to do so com- 
pletyjust the thing He warned me not to do! 

I am a very foolish child—dear Yum—Yum! If only a 
supernatural message wd. tell me that I do all right—and must 
only go on striving harder in the same directions. Perhaps 
even then I shd. doubt too much to take abiding comfort. Ah 
—how glad the reliquary makes me! 

By the way. S. Sara meant to write the codicil to her will 
about Baby’s mala—when she was here—and went without its 
being done. I am very very sorry. For I have seen many such 
things go wrong, just through trusting vaguely to others. When 
she does it, Baby will have her link with the great Past or the 
living Future—whichever you like to call it—made straight and 
sure. 

Is it true that you grow stronger ? I am so thankful. Your 
letters from Italy sound as if you took more joy than usual in 
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place, and truly the name sounds worth it. I wonder what 
things you are going to see. I always imagine that Assissi is 
the one place in Europe where I should find a refuge in the 
very air. But I know that they say it is all dust—I wonder if 
you are to be there. 

1 broke off this letter to go with Chr. and Bet to 57. I end 
it therefore after the Salutation of the Saints. 

Ever lovingly 
Your Margot 

Swami Brahmananda is there—also Gopaler*Ma, Jogin-Ma, 
and Premananda’s mother. 


258. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Dec. 3rd [1003) 

My sweet Yum-Yum, 

This is just a hurried line. I have a new writing desk, 
5 ft. x 3 and my pen and brain simply flow, so that I have 
only a moment left, and then must run to catch the post. 

You forgot to send me the Tammary cutting. 

I want to think out all you say about evil, and being at one 
with it. I feel that it is not all so simple as it sounds. We 
have seen something so great that perhaps our difficulties hence 
forth will be quite different from other people’s—only of one 
thing I am quite sure—the Gita is quite quite true when it 
says that discrimination is the note of the highest charity. It 
is in this that I find the Indian outlook so much higher than 
any other—that it does not treat a worm as it treats a God 
—though it finds the same promise, and ministers to the same 
hope, in both, by different ways. 

In our difficulties being different, I mean that perhaps it will 
be difficult for us to condemn, for others to praise. But both 
are necessary. I cannot write to Beeta till the mail has gone. 

Ever lovingly 
Yonr Margot 
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259. To Miss J. MacLbod 

1,7 Bose Para Lane, 
Bags Bazaar, Calcutta 
Dec. 9,1903 

My dear Yum, 

Your last letter was written immediately after your arrival in 
Florence. S. Sara was so eagar to get home that I can hardly 
imagine her turning aside, but I almost fancied you meeting her 
at Masseilles. However—I trust you are having a sweet play¬ 
time in the sunny land. Florence has always been my city of 
dreams. It is not Savonarola and Giotto only—but Dante and 
Beatrice. 

And then Giotto was so much a man of his own day—the 
sweet echoes of S. France’s life sound so clearly through his 
work—and the Divina Commedia. All the world-thought of that 
century seems to have nestled amongst the petals of the Flo¬ 
rentine lilies. Ah now I wd. like to see it all! But not enough 
to leave India for it. 

Ellora and Ajanta are another Florence of another Italy and 
and Italy of a large and different thought—and we have seen 
Him of Whom they dreamt. 

Gopaler-Ma is coming to us tomorrow. She is ill—dying pro¬ 
bably—diabetes has appeared—and we are to have her. I feel 
thrilled and the words of Elizabeth sounds on my ears—“Whence 
is this to me—that the Mother of my Lord should visit me ?’* 
For I believe that in Gopaler-Ma is sainthood as great as that 
of a Paramahansa. I feel that if I can only worship her enough, 
blessings will descend on all whom I love through her. 

For in her was such motherhood that the Heart of Rama- 
kibhna became a child to her. Could more be said ? 

Wednesday. Dec. 15 

Gopaler-Ma came—and is here. Swami Saradananda says 
she will stay for life. She is our dearest treasure—and I feel 
that in her Sri R. K. and Swamiji have taken up their abode 
with us. , 

Your letter for S. Sara and myself arrived this week. You 
ask me to tell you all I can about Genghis—and you speak of 
rapture of union with the lowest. Why should you limit that 
union by truth to yourself? A man must have something 
wholly uncorrupted in him, to know and be true to his own 
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refuge. The terror of sin is that it robs us of this certainty— 
and we need the more that divine love which stretches out its 
hands in beseeching even when we turn away. Does the mother 
not feel the greater anguish of yearning when the son puts 
her aside to stray into the dark ? Is not a patience and tender¬ 
ness even greater demanded of lover—wife—friend—comrade 
—twin-souls, or souls belonging to a single march of the great 
warfare ? 

I have seen a great power of sweetness and nobility—and 
even of purity—in Genghis. He has in my presence come out 
triumphant through severe ordeals. Therefore I cannot doubt 
that the power is there. I cannot forget. I keep always on 
my desk a little incense-holdei that he put there—because it 
seems to me a kind of prayer for him that I would not forego. 
But perhaps this tenderness of thought and memory is differ¬ 
ent from that clear and steady knowledge of reliability and 
honour that justifies one in asking new circles to extend their 
friendship and expose their familiest intimacy. And especially 
one should not extend an intimacy worthy only of Swamiji 
unless one KNOWS that it will be understood and used as Ho 
understood and acted. I have not seen grounds for this know¬ 
ledge in this case—but rather fear mistaking and misuse—and I 
have had deep fears for the future happiness of one who gave 
a warm welcome—of whom you have told me. And yet in all 
this I do not forget that the real Genghis is very different. And 
I saw the REAL man for weeks before he went. But I have also 
had to realise that the strength to maintain himself at the height 
of his own will is gone, utterly sapped by alcohal and toba¬ 
cco and other self-indulgence. Nor do I doubt—nor have I ever 
doubted that you are the refuge of this life. But whether you 
will have fulness of joy in this incarnation or not, will depend 
I think on many things, which one cannot forecast. 

I cannot at all agree with you that all are struggling to 
realise. Swamiji’s statement, if I have rightly understood, was 
that all struggle, however unconscious, is ultimately the struggle 
for realisation. In the meantime Sin and Egotism are Sin and 
Egotism—and where we can, in ourselves and in others, our 
sole right is to help upwards, not downwards. 

It is possible to say these things out of a high realisation of 
infinite love—as being the self in all—but then our realisation 
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will always touch the other soul, to impel it towards light and 
freedom, not drakness and bondage. If it does not do this, 
there is a strong probability that we are only talking out of' 
an intellectual confusion. 

. Such at least dear Yum is the way in which I see these 
things. One’s own joy in Truth does not lessen one’s respon¬ 
sibility—but rather deepen it—and one longs to learn how to 
serve with, and not against it. 

Moreover, I find that all progress consists in sustaining high 
things—and working them gradually and firmly into every 
detail of life. I find that this is the case with intellectual things. 
It is not the opposite of impulse, but the development of im¬ 
pulse, working again to make new impulse. A book or a pic¬ 
ture is not great in virtue of the original impulse, but only if 
that impulse is sustained and developed to the farthest corner 
of the conception. 

And the same must be true of love. There impulse is some¬ 
thing, certainly, but it is not very high. Unless love is worked 
into the remotest fibre of our character and our action—unless 
we are saturated with it so that we become nothing but its ins¬ 
trument, under all circumstances, acting spontaneously or deli¬ 
berately as the case may be, but unable to act otherwise, even 
if we would, unless we have wrought love into our lives to this 
degree, painfully laboriously thoughtfully it may be, neither our 
life nor our love is yet complete. 

I scarcely know why I say all this. But since Swamiji went,. 
I have seen so much danger and confusion from taking high 
things and applying them in wilfulness and darkness. 

Even if Swami did tell a mother that her son needed to sin— 
that does not mean that sin is the same thing as right—or that it 
is desirable. It was not the sin that He wanted—but something 
that He saw would come of it—and I do not feel that I could 
trust myself to venture to give such advice. Swamiji was one 
thing—ordinary people are quite other. Discrimination was the 
very quality that He took for His name—but it is that in which 
we are most deficient. 

You have so much patience with death, that perhaps you will' 
not be much shocked to hear that young Hori, the Japanese 
boy, is dead. 

. A Japanese turned up from Tokio, a Mr. Ito, and Hori went. 
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off with him to travel over India. On the journey, he scratched 
his finger in a railway carriage somewhere in the Punjaub, and 
the wound turned to lockjaw, and then, on the way from 
Lahore to Calcutta, he died. It was last week bet. 6th and 
12th Dec. I am so glad that he was with his own countryman 
when it happened. 

I feel as if my letter had grown hard and harsh someway. 

A stupid Californian woman arrived the other day and had 
to be taken in—sent on by Swami Ram Tirtha to serve help¬ 
less women and children in this country. Does he imagine 
that because Swamiji cd. do these things, any wandering fool 
could do them too ? Little do they know of His feeling of res¬ 
ponsibility—His testing and retesting—His roaming the world 
till He had given training and opportunity—His very staying 
in the body itself—till He knew that each worker was provided 
for—set free—and blessed. 

Here we have a gushing fool—less educated than Mrs. Patter¬ 
son—all psychic—all nerve-exhaustion—all excitement—turned 
loose on this country to serve it. Not even an intimation given 
of her coming—no training given to her—only the wildest sugge¬ 
stions afloat in her own mind as to modes of usefulness. Fortu¬ 
nately she is pushing on to an ashrama in the neighbourhood 
of Muttra near Brindaban—so our responsibility is limited. 
But Christine, who is absurdly self-sacrificing, is exhausted. 
And we shall utterly refuse the .next. Oh for discrimination ! 
“The proper place and person—the right time.” 

Now you will certainly be tired to death. I start out lectur¬ 
ing again—the day after X’mas Day—your birthday. “Feast 
of Steplen.” I need so much to look again into the collective 
mind, as one gets it in great audiences, and gather fresh thought 
and inspiration. I hope to hear a little from you of Florence 
—and a happy happy, birthday. 

Ever lovingly 
Matgot 
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260. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar. Calcutta 
December 17,1903 


Dear S. Sara, 

Last time I was prevented writing by the advent of Gopaler 
Ma, who has now been here for a week. Can you imagine 
how grand I feel? Swami Saradananda thinks she will stay 
with us for life. Our dear little old Grandmother. The Bairn 
told me that you had said to him that you would call on 
Murray on his birthday. How beautiful! 

I think, though I cannot feel sure, that I wrote to you since 
his. Joan of Arc and Dante’s Dream hang one at each end of 
the drawing-room—and as they are framed in more imposing 
style than the others, the room looks complete. Everyone 
feels it. 

Your cushion is in the library—and the shawl is still ‘on the 
mend.’ We hope to have Miss Sen —the Beauty, and Bo to 
tea this afternoon. 

Lallu has gone to Park St. for treatment. How I hope it 
will be successful! 

We have had 2 lectures on Frederick Harrison’s book at 
Mrs. P. L. Roy’s. Now I am to leave the day after X’mas 
Day for lectures in the North and North West. So they must 
stop for awhile. Christine comes, and says she loves them! Isn’t 
this nice? So I hope you will feel that we are working hard. 

Mrs. Sevier is coming soon, but I fear I shall be away. This 
however will make more room. 

Swami Ram Tirtha seems to think that any stray American 
woman he finds can be shunted off on this country—“and will 
never need money any more, when once she reaches India.” 
Will you please do all you can discreetly to end this illusion? 
A stray enthusiast of Californian type has by this means been 
landed at our doors—from Tuesday till Friday—when she leaves 
for Muttra, near Brindaban, where Swami Ram has an asharma. 
Swami Ram is the man in whose house in Lahore we were once 
entertained in his householder days. I think I told you about 
him. He has now blossomed out into a Swami, and is what people 
•call “a wonderful man.” He inspired the freak of madness 
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known as “the Thundering Dawn.” He is a man of ill-digested 
quotations from Swamiji, and calls it all “Vedant.” He talks 
at fever pitch the whole time—and so does his disciple. He is 
a good simple man however, and I thought he was harmless till 
I saw this disciple landed here without any definite idea of what 
to do or where to go, without money—without any particular 
education—without any arrangements made for meeting or en¬ 
tertaining her. Now, I think such a man can be positively 
baneful. And we are told that numbers of other American 
women are coming. I have written to the disciples of Swami 
Ram here to ask them to put before him the necessity of definite 
arrangements for receiving and entertaining people sent here in 
this way. We cannot take them in, when we are crowded out 
ourselves. Nor would we wish it. And above all, this idea that 
because he would not want money in India, therefore they 
would not, is most pernicious People talk very grandly about 
Hinduising, before they arrive but few could do it. Even I am 
not so near as Christine, and we have every comfort. People 
exhaust their resources to entertain me when I am travelling, 
and yet perhaps I would sometimes feel that I was roughing it. 
Certainly these people, under the same circumstances, were 
most terrible of all. He has been reading my articles and lectures 
about Bose Para Lane to this lady in order to hearten her for 
the plunge—moneyless etc. 

If you make any public pronouncement, I am sure Mr. 
Mead would talk it over with you, as Dr. Janes would have 
done. It would be wise to consult someone of that kind— 
for the subject is a very delicate one—as we are associated 
with Swamiji’s name, and we ought not to pull down another 
teacher. 

To begin with however, the question of how to serve India 
is not so very easy. It is not the first idea that will always 
do—and the educational qualifications that will enable one to 
study this question and make efforts in useful directions are 
somewhat rare and special in kind. They are even more the 
result of training and discipline than of learning, and so on. 

This lady has the faculty of draining your strength out of 
you and Christine who took her yesterday to Dukineshwar and 
the Math is quite exhausted. She was under the impression 
that the Gita was written the other day by Sri Ramkrishna. 
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She thought too that one of the greatest services she could do 
to India would be to teach the women “how to lay a table!” 
This will shew you how much idea she has. 

If you say anything, unless you are distinctly advised by our 
friends to the contrary, I think, for the reason I have already 
stated, that it had better be said in your own name than in 
mine. 

I enclose dear Yum’s letter to you and to myself. I am 
afraid I feel a wound under all the smiles. But she is wonder¬ 
ful in her way of taking things. 

The Bairn’s ideas for the new Book are magnificent. But 
we are now finishing another Paper. 

I have not even said merry Xmas to you all—and I am asha¬ 
med. But I wish it from the bottom of my heart— 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


261. To Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffe 

[December 24th, 1903) 

[Extracts from a letter. Mrs. Ratcliffe was awaiting a baby J 

-•It is half an hour from midnight—and the most beautiful 
moment of Christmas is drawing very near. At this Feast of 
the Holy Child the thoughts of all your friends must be drawing 
very close to one to whom He is so soon to be revealed as her 
very own. 

The little offering that I shall bring you tomorrow—on be¬ 
half of S. Sara and ourselves—is an Indian amulet, and con¬ 
tains a prayer for the child. It has been written and consecra¬ 
ted by Swami Brahmananda and is known only to him. 

I think you will love the little ornament because it is so 
completely Indian—and you will feel the strength of the 
influence of holy thoughts sent to welcome and protect the 
coming soul. 

Do you remember the carol with the refrain— 

“O come to my heart Lord JESUS! 

There is room in my heart for thee!” 

I suppose all blessed Mothers feel this—that they long to 
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•call the Divine Child into their hearts to be the play-fellow 
of the little waiting human soul. 

Dear one—you have been so happy and so sweet through¬ 
out this first year of our knowing you! So that one realises 
that your trust in life is founded on a rock, and though the 
storms shall blow and the floods beat, they shall not oyer- 
whelm you, but make you ever more growingly conscious of 
your own strength and that of all you love... 


262. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
New Year's Eve, 1903 

My dearest Yum, 

Christmas Day is past and your birthday. Both were very 
quiet days here. I love these photographs that you sent us. 
St. Genevieve lies on my desk, under glass bound with black 
ribbon—a perpetual symbol. We all think the Botticelli like 
Swamiji. 

How 1 hope the New Year will be full of sweetness for you 
dear Yum! I shall not be at all surprised if it sees you in 
India—though I do not think there is anything here to invite 
you to. 

It is so strange! I don’t feel as if I could write any letters 
this morning—and yet it is New Year’s Eve and I must. There 
seems to be nothing to say, and I have suddenly become extra¬ 
ordinarily tired. 

I do hope I shall hear from you by next mail about Mary 
Hale. 1 want to write to her and her mother about the stone 
from which these chromo lithographs of Swamiji were, made 
for the lecture bureau. All India wants the lithographs. How 
I wish we had the stone! Could you not induce them to give 
it to or get it for me ? 

About Marry herself. How does she look? What does she 
say ? Is she all happiness ? Either that or all misery, and that 
would be too awful. She has a wonderful nature. 

And now dear Yum I must simply stop—I cannot write. 

Lovingly 

Margot 
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Jan. 9 —Swamiji’s Birthday at the Math. 

•» jo—Grand Festival —Do— 

” 17—Grand Festival of Vivekananda Boys. Calcutta. 

” 22—Saraswati Puja. 

263. To Mr. G. K. Gokahle 

Tuesday Morning [1903 ?}; 

Dear Mr. Gokale, 

Ever since Sunday last I have wanted to write to you, and 
thank you for your kind and friendly co-operation in my boys’ 
party I would never ask anything better than what you said to 
them that day—and 1 am told that your simple and quiet words 
did more actual good than you can quite imagine. But now I 
want to write also to congratulate you on your manly speech to 
the Viceroy the other day. We are more and more dependent 
on your strength as we send weaker and weaker men into the 
Council ourselves. How I trust that you will have the power to 
fight many a battle yet—never letting the colours fall, while they 
are in your keeping! And I know that you will feel as I do that 
no other wish could equal this. 

Ever your sincere Friend, 
Nivedita of Ramakrishna—V. 


264. To Mr. G. K. Gokhale 

3 Esplanade East, Calcutta. 

Saturday Morning [1903 ?] 

Dear Mr. Gokale, 

You have my infinite thanks for this morning’s letter—and 
for your kindness—more needed than you knew—about the 
books. I understand every word you say. My greatest hope, 
as I bid you Godspeed—and I do that with all my heart— 
is that some day you may have cause to bless the memory 
of a few who went by my road in order that your work 
might be the more stable and enduring. Not one moment 
or one effort of yours but will bear its mighty, unspeakably 
precious fruit. But I and my methods are necessary to it, and 
you will yet say so yourself! 

Yours ever, 
Nivedita 
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265. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffs 


[1903? 1 


Re : Bodh-Gay a. 

Do Please educate the public a little into a preliminary know¬ 
ledge of the history of the Temple! As thus : 

The Bodh Gaya Temple was not built by Asoka as ignorantly 
supposed. Its date was fairly well-established by Rajendralall 
Mittra, at some time in the 1st century A.D. In Asoka’s time 
only the great rail was placed round the great Court which 
enclosed the Tree. 



This is of course most diagrammatic—for there were 105 
pillars, and the Court is large. In the time of Asoka this rail 
enclosing the Court was equivalent to a Cathedral no doubt— 
and the Tree must in any case have' appeared to early wor¬ 
shippers the real Temple and centre of sanctity 250 B.C. 
Anyway the Temple itself was built by 2 Brahmin brothers in 
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the first century A. D. About the year 800 A.D. it passed 
into the custody of Sankaracharya (here we enter on tradition 
of course, the traditions of the neighbouring Abbey) probably 
in consequence of some victory in discussion, over the wan¬ 
dering monks who may still have claimed the name of Buddha 
—in a logical tournament. In such a case his great learning 
would be the source of victory, and it is easy to believe that 
the democratic Sangha (Buddhist order of Bhikksus or beggars) 
was no longer possessed of authoritative knowledge or 
conviction. 

At any rate, no one denies and the Order of Bodh-Gaya 
maintains that to Sankaracharya (788—820 A.D.) passed the 
charge of the Shrine of Bodh-Gaya, and that he committed 
its keeping into the hands of the oiri Order of his spiritual 
descendants (we of Ramakrishna are Puris ). 

The charge, at some period in mediaeval history lapsed. But 
during the Mogul Period, about the middle of the 17th Century 
a Giri monk of great devotion felt himself called to take up 
once more this old responsibility of his time—and he repaired 
to Bodh-Gaya and dwelt there as a homeless Sadhu, probably 
living under the great Tree, and at any rate burning his sacri¬ 
ficial fire daily in the Corner, beside the Entrance of the Tem¬ 
ple, where its ashes remain, built up into a sort of Tope to this 
day. This furnishes sufficient evidence that he came and lived 
there as the guardian and protector of the Temple. Records 
begin, as I understand, about 1674 A. D, when, (although 
Aurungzcbe was reigning? Please verify—no books?) great 
favour was shown by the authorities, and grants were made. It 
wd. appear, from the fact that the Temple and old monuments 
had fallen, to a great extent, afterwards to be recovered by 
excavation, as if the lapse in the history of Bodh-Gaya had 
been the result of war. It wd. also appear as if this had not 
happened as a sufficiently distant date, for the Order of Giri 
to have forgotten its responsibility. Further, the care with 
which small pieces of sculpture and other decorative fragments, 
have been recovered and built into the buildings set up from the 
moment of the Giri Return—about 1650 or earlier—and from 
the fact that many Asokan pillars were preserved in the interior 
of the Abbey itself—the only place in which their safety was 
assured in troublous ages—it is clear that these monks regarded 
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tbe Temple, its history and it appurtenances, with feelings of 
admiration, affection, and responsibility. 

The memory of Buddha is not to-day the joy of the Buddhist 
world alone. The great name has been more or less obscured 
for too millenniums, only to shine forth in renewed glory over 
an unimaginably wider area than before, in the light of modern 
learning and modern thought. But so established, and so 
understood, it is a wondeful thing to come back to Hinduism 
and find how in the land of His Life and Birth, Buddha’s 
place has never been altogether covered up. The great Trees 
under which he attained the unattainable is one of the points 
in the long day’s walk which every pious pilgrim must per¬ 
form who wd. offer prayers for the honoured dead. To this 
day, the sweet balls are offered and the prayers are said there, 
by all Hindus who perform the full requiem ritual, and while 
this is only a Kindergarten method of preserving historic 
memories perhaps, we must nevertheless remember that it is 
the only way when the People and the unlearned are to be the 
keepers of the archives! 

The Mahunts have long records of the pilgrims they have 
received, and traditions echo yet in history of royal Embassies 
sent in the Middle Ages, to make offerings through them of 
prayers and gifts at the Great Shrine. Many offerings more¬ 
over, attest to this day, the acceptance of their own relation 
to the Mother Church, by the Buddhist Kings of Burmah, 
Siam, Cambodia and elsewhere. The Mahunts, meanwhile, 
have been the protectors of all sections and sects of worship¬ 
pers equally—receiving the Northern and Southern Schools of 
Buddhists alike, even as now they welcome to the Shrine— 
Buddhists Christians and Hindus indifferently. 

It is. a long and noble record. The Mother Church—that gave 
birth to Buddha, and cast out as living roots to spring up 
into forest trees, the daughter-churches, who protected the 
name and memory of “Buddha Dev” through all the ages, so 
that when news of his great service came again to his own, 
they could point triumphantly to the niche where his image 
had all the time been kept with lighted lamp before it—that 
same Mother Church stands still, in the form of the Abbot 
and Monks of Bodh-Gaya, and welcomes to the foot of the 
alter there, all worshippers of every shade of faith and opinion, 
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provided only that they come in the name of Buddha and in 
devotion to him. The European and more educated friends of 
the Mahunt have however one quarrel against him. His great 
tenderness for the Buddhist pilgrims leads him to accept and 
place on the alter any offerings and gifts that they choose to 
make to the Image (the Image by the way is ancient—probably 
2nd century A.D.—belongs to the same period as colossal 
Buddha of Nalanda or Baragaon, near Behar)—and consequen¬ 
tly many inartistic objects in Berlin wool for instance are hung 
up near the alter for the present. The same difficulty seems 
to be experienced in many Roman Catholic and other Chur¬ 
ches, during the present horrible decay of test. If only some 
pro-Ruskinian adviser could be found for this Hindu prelate, 
it is likely that he would provide some receptacle for such 
gifts, which would satisfy the feelings of the devout without 
interfering with the magnificent character of the Great Buddha, 
the Stone Alter, and the beautiful Temple Cell. 

As Buddha is the glory of Hinduism, even so is Bodh-Gaya 
the glory of India, and there are few things of which the 
Indian people have such a right to be proud as the history in 
relation to it, of Sankaracharya and his Giri Monks. 

Reference might be made to Sarada Ch. Mitter regarding 
points of law and history here—and to Dinesh Ch. Sen, Care 
of the Tagores—on history of Buddhism in India. Dinesh 
would need pay, but could probably write valuable articles on 
this, as Dharmma Sect—or Dharmma Thakoor. 

Besides all this—do write a paragraph, saying, in your 
trenchant and seemingly unconscious way, that—“of course 
there are many amongst the educated classes in India who 
are doubtless looking for a closer union with Japan—but 
probably it is not the view of the Government that it would 
be well to give any sect of Buddhists or Buddhist nations as 
a whole, an independent footing in India. And that in this 
respect you cannot but think that India’s best interests coincide 
with those of the Govt.” This will be stronger for being 
oblique, and on such matters, a hint shd. be sufficient. 

So many many thafiks, 

N. 

All this trouble stirred up by that wretched fanatic Dhar- 
apala out of misguided idea of glorifying Buddha! At 
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1>ottom, ignorance of history and limitation of religious ideas. 
As if “hard-shell Baptists” tried to take exclusive possession 
of Westminister Abbey. These are notes, not an article, 
written hurriedly at end of tiring day—mend—don’t criticise 
them! Sarat Ch. Das cd. amplify this theory (which is not 
theory, but fact) of relation between Hinduism and Buddhism. 

[Sister Nivedita took, a conspicuous part in the Bodh Gaya Temple Case. 
There was a fierce controversy followed by law-suits, between the Shaivait 
Mohant, then in possession of the Temple and Anagarik Dharmapal, who 
claimed that for the Buddhists. Nivedita was on the side of the Mohant as 
she thought ‘Buddhism was not a religion separate from or antagonistic to 
Hinduism* and ‘Buddha, was only a great Hindu teacher.* ‘Bodh Gaya 
must be held for the synthesis known as Rindusim. It must never become the 
plaything of sects.* So ‘she set herself up as champion of the people and 
made the Bodh Gaya question an issue of national unity in the editorials of 
many papers.’ How she induced her friend Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe to write on 
the subject in the Statesman , can be seen from the above letter. Amongst 
her papers we find the following “Private and Confidential ” note of Lord 
Curzon, the then Viceroy of India, which she somehow was able to get hold 
of. It would appear that Lord Curzon decided in favour of the Buddhists, 
which was foiled by public agitations.) 


Amended Copy 

Strictly Private and Confidential 
' BODH GAYA 

I record this note of what passed at my visit to the Bodh-Gaya Shrine on 
January 15th, in company of Mr. Hare, Commissioner of Patna and 
Mr. Oldham, Collector of Gaya. I have previously familiarised myself both 
with the historic, the administrative and the judicial aspect of the case from 
a persual of large mass of papers either lent to me by the Bengal Government 
or already in my possession. Mr. Bourdillon, acting Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, has indicated to me his belief that a restoration of the Buddhist 
Shrine to the votaries of that faith was desirable, and perhaps even witnin the 
bounds of possibility. I found Mr. Oldham, who knows the present Mahanta 
Ycry well, less sanguine on the subject. He thought that the Mahanta 
would resist any form of pressure or persuasion, and would cling to what ho 
regarded as his rights. I resolved, when I visited the Shrine to question the 
Mahanta very closely on the matter and to judge from the attitude what 
would be the best course to pursue. 

I may at this stage give a general indication of the views that had suggested 
themselves to me after a diligent investigation of the papers and evidence. 
That Bodh-Gaya is a Buddhist Shrine, built by Buddhists in commemoration 
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of the most sacred incidents of the life of their master, intended for 
the accommodation of Buddhist images and Buddhist worship and treated 
as the object of Buddhist pilgrimage from all parts of the eastern world, with 
only occasional interruptions for a period of two thousand years, does not 
admit of dispute. That no question of Hindu worship was even created tilt 
1727 A. D., when the grant of the neighbouring village was for the first time 
made by the Mogul Sovereign to the then Mahanth, is also indisputable. 
That the right of possession or control (whatever their exact legal nature) 
then acquired were not until quite recent years exercised so as to convert a 
Buddhist into a Hindu place of worship, or to introduce Hindu priests or rites 
into the Shrine, is also admitted. In the passage of time, the pi ace has 
acquired an interest to Hindu devotees, the Bo-tree being one of the forty- 
five (45) sacred spots indicated in the Gaya tour of pilgrimage, and the interest 
has developed into something approaching a right, owing to the proprietary 
advantage enjoyed by the Mahanth, and to the fact that until lately no one 
has come forward to contest their validity, and no effort has been made to 
determine their legal character or limitation. I do not regard the Dharmapala 
case in the form in which it came before the High Court of Calcutta in 1895, 
as having raised or settled this issue. The case was not of proprietary right 
but of a criminal offence ; and all that the learned Judges had to decide was 
whether such an offence had or had not been committed. Mr. Justice 
Macpherson. who delivered the first Judgement himself said, “It is quite 
unnecessary to discuss the proprietary interest of the Mahanth. There is no 
doubt that he is in possession and that he is the sole superintendent of the 
temple and that he takes all the offerings both of Hindus and Buddhists... 
If the control and superintendence of the temple is not vested in the Mahanth, 
it does not appear to be vested in any one...The Mahanth held possession 
of the temple and had the control and superintendence of it, subject to the 
rights of Buddhists to worship there in the customary manner.*’ It was 
because Mr. Dharmapala attempted to institute a 'new and unprecedented 
and surreptitious form of worship, without sanction either in precedent or 
in the consent of the Mahanth, that the High Court acquitted the assailants 
of the assault with which they had been charged. 

It does not appear to me therefore that what may be described as the main 
issue, viz., that of the proprietary right over the temple, has ever been either 
presented or solved. On the various occasions when the Bengal Government 
has had an opportunity of expressing an opinion on the subject, it has either 
contented itself with avowing a religious neutrality or has declined to 
be drawn. For instance in 1891 Mr. Grierson, Collector of Gaya, in a letter 
to the Commissioner of Patna, stated what he believed to be “the traditional 
arrangement” viz. “that the building is not the property of Government, and 
is only taken charge of with the consent of the Mahanth ; but that as 
Government has spent over two lacs on the temple, it has a certain undefined 
right to see to its preservation and protection, the Mahanth remaining the 
proprietor and all that we do being done by his consent;” and he went on to 
ask what the position and rights of the Government were. He did not, how¬ 
ever, succeed in getting any more definite reply from the Bengal Government 
than (1) “that the question has never been decided” and (2) “that His Honour 
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is of opinion that it is not advisable to take any action at present or to disturb 
existing arrangement.” 

• It is undeniable that there is in the circumstances of the case and in the 
absence of any authoritative legal pronouncement, considerable ground, if 
not for reluctance in stating an opinion, at any rate for diffidence in forming 
it. On the one hand, the right of the Mahanth, which rest in the main upon 
prescription, has suffered frequent derogation at his own hands. For the 
greater part of the period since the grant of the Firman in 1717, there does 
not seem to have been any definite assertion of his authority over the shrine, 
the reason no doubt being that it was little more than a delapidated ruin. 
Buddhist pilgrims were at liberty to come from Burmah and instal their images 
in the shrine. They went so far as to conduct restorations on a large 
scale, even on the last occasion in 1877, when they sought the consent of the 
Mahanth in such operations, he did not, in according it, lay any claim to the 
proprietary rights over the temple itself. Until the purchase by him within 
the last ten years of the village adjoining his own, which was also claimed by 
the seven annas Tikari Raj, his right as ground landlord to the entire temple 
enclosure was itself open to dispute. As regards the interior of the temple 
till eight years ago it not onl\ had no interest for the Hindu but was deemed 
unholy—so much so that a staircase has actually been built outside the shrine 

so as to admit of Hindu pilgrims visiting the Bo-trec, which was at that time 

$ 

planted on a higher terrace. The right of the Mahanth to receive all fees 
for admission into the sacred enclosure, whether from Buddhists or Hindus, 
seems throughout to have been accepted ; and indeed this followed from his 
proprietary right over the soil. But the ownership of the temple building 
seems never to have been raised as an issue by itself ; and not until 
the Cingalese Buddhists threw down the challenge some ten years ago, does 
the Mahanth appear to have put forward any positive claim to the temple as 
e place of Hindu worship, and then only to have done so, partly in retalia¬ 
tion for the aggressive attitude of his opponents, and partly in order to 
strengthen his own claims to worship should these be formally contested. 
This at any rate, is the light in which I read the history of events as 
affecting the pretensions and conduct of the Mahanth. 

On the other hand, the Bengal Government have in recent years exercised 
powers of supervision and control at Bodh-Gaya, which seem to be 
incomplatible with a complete recognition of the rights of the Mahanth. 
When the great work of restoration was undertaken by Sir Ashley Eden, that 
was finished in 1884, there does not seem to have been any formal 
communication with the Mahanth, or any official application for a receipt 
of his consent. All that we have is the statement of Mr. Geglar (the architect) 
that he received verbal instructions to work harmoniously with the 
Mahanth (as indeed he seems to have done) throughout. Later on the Bengal 
Government placed the building which they had thus restored at a total cost 
of two lacs under the Public Works Department, in charge of an Executive 
Engineer, and appointed a P. W. D. Overseer as cus todian of the temple. 
They have since undertaken and paid for such annual repairs as are necessary. 
They also keep in repair the Burmese Rest House (built originally from 
Burmese subscriptions) and they decided in 1898 that the Mahanth had no- 
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authority over it. All of these acts, though far from amounting to a repudia¬ 
tion of the alleged rights of the Mahanth, are yet not easily reconcilable 
with their full admission, and seem to involve the gradual assertion of a co¬ 
ordinate authority with power, if not to dispose of the shrine or to expropriate 
the Mahanth, at least to superintend his superintendence or to control his 
control. 

This was the somewhat obscure and ambiguous condition in which the case 
presented itself to me when I went to Budh-Gaya. That the principal shrine 
ought to be restored to the Buddhists, and that Hindu worship, which is 
admitted by the Hindus themselves to be inadmissible in a shrine belonging 
to another religion, should no longer be allowed in it, seemed to me clear. 
That the Mahanth has been driven to his recent pretensions by the provocative 
and irritative attitude of Dharamapala also appeared probable. The question 
was whether the Mahanth, and those who believed in him, either has 
sufficient confidence in their case, or had already committed themselves so far, 
as to render surrender or compromise on their part unlikely ; and, on 
the side of Government whether there existed the means, other than personal 
influence or authority of putting pressure on the Hindu party to come to 
terms. I concurred with the late Sir John Woodburn that the Land 
Acquisition Act could not possible be twisted to the purpose of compulsorily 
acquiring the temple. I did not like the idea of bringing buildings still used 
for religious purposes within the purview of the new Act that we have been 
in contemplation. 

Neither did special legislation for the acquisition of the Bodh-Gaya shrine, 
strike me as a remedy that ought to be applied save in the last resort. On 
the other hand, the Mahanth might shrink from the possibility of having to 
submit his title to a civil tribunal, which might conceivably decide against 
him and deprive him of much that he now enjoys ; and it seemed to me that 
if he were judiciously handled, his instinct would be more inclined to com¬ 
promise than to resistance, particularly if he saw that for the first time the 
matter had been seriously taken up by the Viceroy and was likely to be pushed 
to a definite issue. I resolved therefore to press the Mahanth rather closely 
as to the nature of his assumed rights and to let him see that my mind was not 
at rest on the subject. 

It was when we were alone in the shrine, contemplating the big image of 
Buddha, with surroundings that were in the main Hindu and not Buddhist, 
that I questioned him through Mr. Oldham. I asked him how he justified 
performing Hindu worship in a Buddhist temple at all, how long he 
had done so, in what circumstances he had commenced, why Hindu worship 
had been formally prohibited and was now practised, what was the nature of 
the rights claimed by him, upon what they rested, how far he considered they 
would justify in going, and many more questions ejudden generis. The 
Mahanth replied (1) that the image of Buddha was really an incarnation of 
Vishnu, and is worshipped as such (to which the answer wa9 obvious that if 
this was so, it was remarkable that for centuries the Vaishnavas had never 
found it out) ; (2) That he merely followed what had always been the 
custom at Bodh-Gaya (which was not true) ; and (3) that he could not 
•state what was the extent or limitation of his powers. Questioned about the 
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Bo-tree, he was still more disingenuous, for he pretended that the Bo-tree 
on a separate platform to the north of the temple was not the one which the 
Vaishnavas worship, but that the real object of their pilgrimage is the smaller 
and younger Bo-tree planted just under the western wall of the shrine, which 
is the sacred place of the Buddhists. This was not true : and the Mahanth 
saw that I did not accept his statement. 

Nevertheless the attitude of the Mahanth leads me and it led Mr. Oldham 
to think that he is at present in a more amenable frame of mind than he has 
ever previously been found, and that if wc strike now while the iron is hot, 
it is conceivable that a solution may be effected of the main problem that might 
not be possible by any other means. 

I now therefore write the following instructions for Mr. Oldham upon 
which he will act in a further immediate interview with the Mahanth. 
Knowing the case, as he does, so much better than myself, and being well 
acquainted with the individual, he is at liberty to exercise his own discretion 
as to the manner and method of his argument and as to the precise 
nature of the settlement which he is to endeavour to effect. Broadly speaking, 
however, the following line seem to be suitable :— 

Mr. Oldham might say to the Mahanth that it was obvious from recent 
conversation with the Viceroy that he took a keen interest in the matter and 
had familiarised himself with the history of the case/ It was also clear that 
the Viceroy inclined strongly to the opinion that the main temple is not a 
Hindu but a Buddhist shrine, and ought to be reserved, as it was on former 
days, for Buddhist worship. Nevertheless it was also clear that the Viceroy 
respected the religious feelings of the Hindus and wished to secure the co¬ 
operation of the Mahanth. Nothing could be easier than for the Viceroy to 
exert the full authority of Government and to issue orders, which the Mahanth 
would probably be reluctant to disobey. A suit in the civil court was 
not an issue to which the Mahanth could look forward with any great 
confidence ; while there was always in the background the weapon of 
legislation by which the Government could acquire the necessary powers if 
they already did not possess them. It did not seem, however, that any such 
strong measure could be required. The Viceroy was anxious to carry the 
Mahanth and the religious community with him. He was not anxious to 
dispute, but rather to safeguard the legitimate rights of the former : and if 
the Mahanth acted in a similar spirit there was no reason why a harmonious 
agreement should not be arrived at without delay. 

The lines of such agreement would be somewhat as follows :— 

The main temple would become an exclusively Buddhist shrine. There 
would probably be no objection to Hindus visiting it, but they would not 
conduct worship there, or decorate the image or burn lights or spill ghee 
before it. The shrine would not be handed over to Buddhists as their 
property, since the Government had no desire to oust one proprietor merely 
in order to instal another, but would be held in trust by Government, who 
would issue regulations for the proper conduct of Buddhist worship there. 
The Bo-tree against the west outer wall of the shrine would similarly be re¬ 
cognised as a place of peculiarly Buddhist sanctity, though there would 
be no objection to Hindus visiting (but not making offerings to) it. On the 
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other hand, the larger Bo-tree in the platform would be reserved as an object 
of Hindu devotion. The remainder of the enclosure would remain as it is 
now open to all parties. That the Mahanth would continue as ground land¬ 
lord to draw the fees from all visitors whether Hindu or Buddhist. 

This was in outline the solution suggested by the Viceroy. If the Mahanth 
accepted it, an agreement could properly be drawn up and signed. He should 
realise, however, that the Viceroy, having taken up the matter, had not the 
slightest intentions of allowing it to drop, and if the present opportunity of an 
amicable settlement was lost, the Mahanth might find his position less secure 
before the matter ended. 

I may add here, what I told Mr. Oldham, that if the above attempt at a 
friendly compromise fails, either because the Mahanth is afraid of his 
followers or because hostile influences at Calcutta or elsewhere spur him in 
resistance I would then propose to act as follows:— 

I would contemplate asking the Local Government to send to Gaya a small 
commission in order to enter more exhaustively into the case and to advise 
me as to the procedure to be followed. I would then be in a position to decide 
what further action was necessary. 

I am sending a copy of this note to Mr. Oldham, who has authority to 
proceed without delay in the manner that I have indicated. 


Sd/-CURZON 
January 18th , 1903 



Appendix—1903 

(36) Mr. William T. Stead To Sister Nivedita 

The Review of Reviews 
Edited by W. T. Stead 
Telephone No. 2867 
Telegrams. “Vatican, London” 

Sister Nivedita 
Dear Miss Noble , 

l got your telegram just as I was writing the story in which I had put you 
in nobly as sister Soverabita. I had taken you to the Djrbar, where you had 
captivated the heart of Sir George Gordon. But, of course, when I got your 
telegram, I promptly changed your name, and made you into plain sister Rose 
and also divested you of the Hindoo costume which might have enabled some 
people to recognize who was the original of my heroine. You cannot 
complain of my putting the character in the story whose salient features 
resemble you. In fact I think it ought to give an added interest to the tale. 
I will, however take good care not to say anything that would lead people to 
identify you. I wonder whether what you would think about the Durbar is 
what I make sister Rose say about it, and I hope I may count upon 
your valuable assistance to make the story lifelike. But I am going to marry 
you to Sir George Gordon in the end, and Sir George Gordon is a very nice 
man both in the story and in real life. 

Wishing you all success. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
W. T. Stead 

[The following was published in the Review of Reviews of January, 1903] 


Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand 
London, W. C. 
1.1.03 


The Star and the Strain at Delhi 

The great procession of elephants, gorgeous in cloth of silver and cloth of 
gold, had just defiled through the main street in Delhi. Patient pachyderms, 
marching two by two, had borne through the massed myraids of sightseers, 
amid trumpet-blare and roar of cheers, the Viceroy and the Duke and the 
hereditary Princes of the Empire. Before them had ridden in stately 
succession the Viceroy’s bodyguard in scarlet, the Imperial cadets in their 
new uniforms of blue and white and silver, and dragoons in white and gold, 
mounted Upon coal-black chargers. Beneath an Indian sky, between the 
banked up multitudes of Oriental spectators, the Procession of the Princes 
wound its stately way, leaving upon the eye a confused series of impressions 
of Kaleidoscopic splendour, of barbaric magnificence, of Imperial pomp, of 
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the treasures of Golconda, and recalled ever and anon as a kind of hackneyed 
refrain the Miltonian line of “Ormuz and of Ind.” 

It was the opening day of the Imperial festival. Sir George Gordon, who 
had only arrived the night before, had watched the long Procession wind its 
way to the station. His practised eye had noted with silent satisfaction the 
admirable precision with which the whole affair had been staged. He was 
too old a hand to be carried away by the enthusiasm to which the lady on his 
left was giving eager expression. 

“Was it not perfectly lovely?” She exclaimed. “And to think of Daisy 
Leitcr being at the head of it all 1” 

“Bully for Chicago!”—!laughed her husband, a dark-bearded Western man, 
who had brought his pretty wife to see the “greatest show on earth”—Barnum 
and Bailey’s not even expected. 

“Why she’s leading the whole circus; going before Royalty itself!” 

“What’s up, Sir George?” said the lady. “How grave you look! You 
don’t seem gay. If I were a Britisher I’d just be swelled with pride, and even 
as it is I feel a bit puffed up on Daisy Leiter’s account. Kind of reflected 
glory, isn’t it ? Oh my, these lovely elephants!” 

The exclamation was wrung from her pretty lips by the spectacle of the 
long living street of elephants trumpeting their salutes to the Viceroy and his 
wife, the Duke of Connaught and his wife, as they rode in their howdahs of 
silver and gold through the line of ruling chiefs assembled to do them honour. 

Sir Gordon smiled indulgently. 

“You forget,” he said, “I have been here before. I remember that 
elephant,” he added, as Lord and Lady Curzon rode past under the shade of 
their golden umbrella.” It carried Lord Lytton in 1877. That is your first 
Durbar?” 

“Hallowa Gordon!” said a newspaper correspondent. “You here? Fine, 
isn’t it ? I’ve used up all the colour adjectives in the dictionary for my cable. 
But I still want the right word. Every show has in proper word. And I 
have n't found the keyword for the Durbar.” 

He spoke loudly so that all heard him. Almost before he ceased speaking 
a singularly musical voicj answered it, with a slight Iiiih accent—“Try 
Byzantium!” 

The speaker was an Irish lady of comely appearance, who had been standing 
unnoticed in the throng. 

“By Jove, madam, you are right!” said the newspaper man. “Byzantine, 
Byzantium! What a splendid peg!”—and he hurried out to amend his 
telegram. 

Sir George observed the Irish lady with interest. 

“I think we must have met before,” he said. 

“But—” 

“Don't you remember Sister Rose?” she replied. We were on duty in the 
cholera camp. Not much of a circus there,” she added. “What fools these 
mortals be!” 

“Panem et ctrcenses ” he replied. “Empire come, empires go, but the 
circus goes ou for ever.” 

“Yes ; but when the circus comes the Empire goes,” said sister Rose. “It 
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is an old story. The East has subdued the West. The vanquished have once 
more overcome the victors. Your plain man in a rusty black coat and a top 
hat built up your Empire. Your Byzantine stage-managers will lose it.” 

“May be,” said Sir George. “But Curzon is at least better than a Lytton. 
There’s real grit in the man who sent the 9th Lancers to Coventry for 
murdering a mere native. That and the presence of plain Mr. Robinson, 
of the Peshawur Police, walking at the head of the procession, help me to see 
the Lawrences and the Bentincks behind Kiraltys and the Barnums of this 
Imperial circus.” 

Sister Rose sighed. “Curzon’s desire to protect the women of India from 
the worst of wrongs shines like a star through the gloom of these dark days,” 
she said. “But how (now?) they hate him! I fear before this show is over 
he will discover what it is to offend the military castes.” 

Before Sir George could reply she had mingled in the crowd that was 
streaming towards the camp and was out of sight. 

He found himself wondering whether he should meet her again. She was 
a lady of good birth who had dedicated herself to the service of the suffering 
as a nursing sister. He had seen the splendid work she had done when to¬ 
gether they were waging the “savage wars of peace—-” in the midst 
of a cholera-stricken district in Central India. He had admired her splendid 
self-sacrifice, and had not resented her fierce diatribes against the English rule, 
which he condescendingly put down to her Irish birth. Now her sudden 
and unexpected appearance at the Durbar— interested him and piqued 
his curiosity. The eyes of this woman seemed to haunt him. In his dreams 
he seemed to see her as an Irish Jeanne d* Arc rallying the forces of disaffection 
against the British Raj ; and then again the Amazon in her seemed 
to melt away and he saw only the liquid and lustrous eyes which welled with 
tears over the sufferings of the ryots. 

Days passed in the round of festival and pageant of banquets and of sports. 
Sir George had attended every function, but he had never again caught a 
glimpse of the bewitching vision of enthusiasm and of loveliness which had 
so suddenly risen up from the crowd and vanished into the crowd again. 

His American friends, on the other hand, ran across him at every turn. 
On the morning of New Year’s Day Just before starting for the Amphitheatro 
of the Proclamation, the American wife had come to him in high dudgeon. 

“Well, I declare,” She said. “You Britishers are just too mean for 
anything. And here have I been almost taken in by it all. I do declare I 
feel real mad.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” said Sir George. 

“Matter!” said the fair American. “Have you not heard 7 Sakes alive, 
if I were Daisy Leiter I’d cut the whole show, I would.” 

“Why, what’s happened to offend you 7” said Sir George. 

“Offend me, Sir George?” she answered indignantly. 

“Not me, oh dear, no. But the whole womanhood of America, Sir George. 
Yes, Sir, we have all been insulted this day. Surely you have heard about it.” 

“Not a word, I assure you. What has happened 7” 

“Why, it is all the doing of the Dukes’wives of your smart set. They won’t 
curtsey to Daisy Leiter. They say she is only Lord Curzon’s wife, and that 
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the Vice-Empress has no official status. I think that’s what they call it. Her 
husband’s everything, not even a salute. Did you ever? Why, it’s good 
enough for a divorce in my country!” 

Sir George sighed. ‘‘What ill-luck,” he mused, ‘‘that the failure of Anglo- 
India to recognise the status of the Viceroy’s wife should have come up just 
now of all times, and with an American wife too.” 

Soon after he found himself in the Theatre waiting for the Proclamation of 
the Emperor Edward VII. He was not much disposed to exult in the tumult 
and splendour of the Pageant. He was one of the olden school. He had 
spent years of his life fighting the famine, fighting the plague, bearing upon 
his slight shoulders the load Atlantem of an Earthly Providence for the 
dim, myraid native populations of his district. To him the British 
Raj was a great, impersonal, infinite abstraction that maintained a Roman 
Peace, built railways, administered justice, and acted as guardian angel for the 
childlike Peoples entrusted to its tutelage. He saw it bridging the rivers, 
tunnelling the mountains, suppressing brigandage, restoring peace to war- 
blasted provinces, founding schools, endowing hospitals—everywhere and 
always a beneficent, philanthropic and civilising power. The stern, grim, 
silent duties of official routine did not harmonise well with the glare of the 
Imperial Pageant, the shouting and the trumpets and the drums. Behind the 
bejewelled Maharajahs he saw the hunger-bitten faces of starring ryots, and 
the dull murmurs and moans of foodless millions sounded ever in his ears 
like the sound of distant surf upon the shore. 

.Only once was he roused to intense emotion, and that not by Royal Duke 
or Imperial Viceroy. He had seen too many Orientals Potentates to gape at 
diamonds, each of which represented the transmuted plunder of provinces. 
The pitiless sun blazed overhead. The massed bands, almost as pitiless, 
played Wagnerion music around the Imperial flag staff. Suddenly there was 
a pause, a slight movement, as all faces turned to the northern opening. Sir 
George turned listlessly with the rest, but the next moment he started as with 
an electric shock. The amphitheatre seemed to vanish into dim air. He 
was back in the days of the Mutiny. There were the survivors, a worn and 
weary remnant of three hundred veterans, survivors of the men who fought 
under Havelock and conquered under Cylde in the fierce death wrestle when 
the Sepoys almost pulled the Sahibs down. A brass band blared 
"Conquering Hero,” but he heard it as if he heard it not. In his ears were 
few other sounds, as the feeble tramp of these war-worn men of the Mutiny 
recalled the memories of those terrible days, when as a boy he had endured 
the horrors of the siege of Lucknow. It was but as a meraentary apparition 
this little irregular company of survivors, but their tread sounded a deep 
tragic note that made all the rest of the ceremony but as tinkling brass and 
sounding cymbals. 

He listened listlessly to the Official Proclamation and paid little head to the 
Viceregal and Royal discourses. "It’s all very well for children,” he said— 
"grown up children, if you like ; but Curzon did more for the Empire when 
he made the 9th Lancers feel that even a native had rights than h e has done 
by all this paraphernalia of the Durbar.” 

He was turning to go when with a glow of delight he saw Sister 
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Rose standing some little distance from him. She seemed, however, to have 
undergone some subtle transformation. Her face was hard with scorn, her 
eyes flashed fire. 

Seeing she did not seem to see him, he ventured to touch her arm. She 
turned as if she had been stung. Then, recognising Sir George, she 
apologised. She had never fainted, and he was glad to lead her out of the 
press to quiet nook in the camp. 

She soon recovered her self-possession. “Forgive me,” she said ; “but 
some things upset me. When I listened to all the swelling words, a scene 
came back to me which for the time obliterated all else. I was at Sialkut 
when the 9th Lancers arrived at their quarters. I had always loved them, 
ever since I first heard how after the Mutiny they voted that their native water 
bhisti was best entitled to wear the Victoria Cross awarded to the regiment. 
But these Lancers are of another sort. They all got drunk that day, and at 
night, because the native cook would not furnish them with women—Indian 
women for their sport they kicked him to death just outside the barracks, 
‘Women—bring us women!* They cried, and because he would not, or could 
not procure them they kicked him so that, when morning came, we 
found him soaked with blood and nearly dead. His ribs were broken, his 
eyes were injured, the poor wretch was battered and bruised from head to 
foot. We nursed him for a week, but on the 8th day he died—murdered for 
failing to furnish women for the 9th Lancers 1” 

“Yes, yes!” said Sir George somewhat impatiently. “This is an old story, 
but you should remember now it was punished.” 

“Punished!” said Sister Rose—“Punished not at all! Have you already 
forgotten that not so very long ago the purveying of girls for your garrisons 
was one of the regular duties of the authorities? The task being now left 
to private enterprise, the zeal of the purveyor needs to be stimulated by 
menaces of murder, occasionally fulfilled. Don’t interrupt,” she said, seeing 
Sir George making ready to protest. “You know the fact as well as I. No 
real effort was made to detect the murderers. The ‘honour of the.regiment* 
‘must have women.* You know the sort of thing—‘what does a damned 
nigger matter anyhow?’ So they killed another some months back—and 
why not? And this is your glorious British Empire! Good God!” 

“Hush!” said Sir George; “You forget how splendidly Lord Curzon 
acted in that matter. Why, if he had not been overruled from home not a 
man of the 9th Lancers would have been permitted to attend the Durbar. 
You know what a fury rages in the Army, ‘The Lancers sent to Coventry* 
and all for a damned nigger who would not get us women, and was killed 
for his insolence! Yet he never witted.” 

As Sir George was speaking the stem fierce expression in Sister Rose's face 
died away. It was succeeded by a look of infinite compassion. Instinctively 
she stretched out her hand. 

“Then you haven’t heard ? You don’t know what the Duke has done?” 

Sir George was bewildered. “The Duke,” he said. “You mean that 
rumour about Whitaker Wright? No. What has he done? Has he done 
anything?” 

The Sister sprang to her feet, “Look!” She cried, pointing with 
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imperious gesture to the road down which the Royal cortlge was beginning 
slowly to defile. 

At first he did not realise what he saw. But as he glanced at Sister Rose’s 
distraught features he heard her murmur almost under her breath— 

“The Lancers, the 9th Lancers!” 

Sir George looked again, and there, promoted to the pride of place by the 
Royal Prince who represented the Emperor his brother rode at the head 
of the Royal and Imperial escort the men of the 9th Lancers. 

For a moment he stood as a man bewildered, then he turned and said with 
white lips and voice full of pain, “You arc right. The stain has dimmed the 
star!” 


(37) 

[Found amongst the papers of Sister Nivcdita, perhaps related to Okakura’s 
book —The Ideals of the East). 


LINES 

Lines ought to express life. To have their birth, manhood, decay and 
death ; but death is as important a part as life, as they both complete 
the infinity of a circuit and really a line has no head, tail or body. 

It is like the dragon Jozan of the Chinese fable, where the head and the tail 
alternately protect each other. 

Artists who have mannerisms in their lines thus murder the spirit, as the 
life is destroyed by having stress laid on a particular part rather than 
the whole. 

Weak artists generally consider rapidity and boldness as the strength of a 
line whereas true strength is in complete subjection of the component parts 
to the total ideas. 

Do not try to get strength from a stiff brush, because the brush will over¬ 
ride the master, as an unruly horse does its master. Great draughtsmen in 
the past have invariably chosen the softest kind of brush to get the strongest 
touch. 

That the idea of a line shall live and continue, even after the stroke is 
ended. 

A line has its intrinsic value of beauty apart from its expressive factor. 

It is like the beauty of dark and light, or the harmony of colour, which 
stands by its own merit, whether it represents any object in nature or not. 

Art is life, and like all organisms, the higher you get the more complex it 
becomes. An amoeba, like a bad object d’ art, may be cut as under, and not 
feel the difference, but a great work of art lives in every part, so that a little 
disturbance in any part will throw the whole into confusion. 
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The line is like the great nerve-centres, carrying all the messages of the idea 
throughout the pictorial system. 

Accent is of the moment. 

It is difficult to begin a line, for it must have all the future therefore all 
the past. 

The reason a line is immortal is because it has caught the spirit of 
the universal. 

The reason dragons are like, is because they are unfathomable. 



266. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Calcutta 
Jan. 7 , 1904 

My sweet Yum, 

Your beautiful letter of Dec. 15, full of hope and courage 
has reached me. I take every word of it gratefully. I do do do 
hope that you will find those wonderful words about my 
courage to have been really said the last time you saw Him. 
I would give much to hear a message from that time after my 
return. But why do I talk so. He is not dead! 

Sadananda returned this morning, after 3 months in Japan. 
I am entirely thankful that he has been. He has made his own 
connections and I shall not be surprised if he goes many times 
again. Mr. Ok. did not, I am glad to say, give him the 60/. He 
only meant to do so. That is quite right. I should have been 
so sorry. 

About Miss Richards—not only S. Sara, but also the Boses 
and another who knows her well, have always been very strong 
and clear. It is her affection for me that they all dread, 
because it is of the binding and exacting kind which enslaves 
and makes wretched. I have such a terrible example in Bet 
and such joy and freedom in Christine that I simply could not 
face a new terror of that kind. It utterly unmans one. We 
had our experience in Norway. But of course this side is not 
turned to you—so you could not possibly know it. 

Do you know that Heinemann is to publish the book —His 
book, is it not? There is no dedication, only “Wah Guruki 
Fatel” “Victory to the Guru!” Your whole life dear Yum 
says “Wah Guru 1” The Bairn’s hand wrote this dedication 
for me. My love to Mary H. [Hale], Sw. Br. wishes me to 
write the English life of Swamiji. Beg borrow and steal mate¬ 
rial for me. In great haste. 

Lovingly— Margot —Your Child and His. 
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267. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Jan. 14,1904 

My dearest Yum, 

There was no letter from you this week, a lot which I richly 
deserve. I trust that you are still rejoicing in Italy. If it had 
not been for your work in opening up Japan to us, dear Sada- 
nanda never would have gone, and in his person I feel that 
Swamiji has taken possession of that land. Please do not, 
either with me or anyone else, ever refer to what I am going 
to tell you. It should be kept as a very sacred secret. Swamiji 
has appeared to Sadananda and spoken with him, while there, 
once. Sadananda is full of it. He feels that he has reached the 
goal. He knows that all is true, and we have reached. And 
you too dear Yum will feel a peace and strength from this, I 
know. 

Do you know that the Book is coming out? But both S. 
Sara and I must have told you already. And it is being under¬ 
taken by the Publishers, not paid for by S. Sara. 

Next Wednesday evening, the 20th, we leave again, for a 
lecturing tour in the North West. Your little girl is cured of 
her leprocy. Are you not glad ? One may now hope that she 
can make a very advantageous marriage. Your long letter gives 
great strength. I have read it over, many times, I want to 
believe every word of it. But won’t you tell me a little about 
Mary? Does she herself understand now about Swamiji a 
little better than she did? How is She? Has she grown under 
marriage still rarer and sweeter than she was, or not ? 

There are so many things I would like to hear. But most 
of all dear Yum I would love to look upon your face again, 
and hear your voice. Yes. I know that Nature does not ple¬ 
ase you, and cities do not please me. And the things that I 
would love are probably those that you would hate. And 
anyway, the Playtime can never be lived again. Yet we can 
remember it everyday all our lives long and its promises will 
come true in the End—of that I am sure. 

Ever your own loving, 
Margot 
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268. To Miss J. MacLeod 


On tour at Bankipur 
Jon. 21 , 1901 

My dearest Yum , 

Once morel have started out. I hope soon to be back, for 
the proof of the book ought to begin soon to come in, and I 
must see them. 

Meanwhile, here l am—armed with Mother’s commission, 
and the message. It is oh so cold. Do you know what it 
is to be cold in Bengal? It is 2 O’clock in the afternoon, 
and I have just been to bed under all the clothes I could find to 
get warm! 

I shall be so glad if a letter comes from you this week. 
Sadananda is with me. You have no idea of how ill he now 
is. I do not feel as if it could be more than a question of 
months. Dear thing, how good he has been to me always! 

I am thinking very seriously of organising a fund for boys 
and so to Japan. But first I want to lose the North. Then I 
do not know that we shall even be able toys [?] on ourselves. 
Of course if the book were an immense and unheard of 
success money might come in. But such a lottery—number is 
almost unthinkable, and unless something of the sort occurs 
I fear I shall have to go West and lecture next winter, for 
money. I have written this to S. Sara, and asked her what site 
thinks. If I had to do this for our own maintenance, it would 
look absurd to begin about Japanese boys first. It would be 
better to secure a pied a terr and then the other. But an 
organised business ought to be made of the matter. You have 
done a great thing dear Yum in introducing India to Japan. 
It is now for us to carry your deed to the right conclusion. 

I have never been so blessed as in starting out on this 
journey. Gopaler Ma, Girish Babu, Swami Brahmananda, and 
another. And I had a lovely dream about Swamiji. He was 
lying ill. It was His last illness. Suddenly He seemed to 
remember us all in a personal way. He said something 
gentle and loving, and then “And you need not keep so quiet, 
Margot!” He said, “Come to the door in a carriage next time' 
and let it be a wicked carriage!” You know how silly a dream 
is. But I understand that the expression was only a mask for 
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the fact that I had remembered Swamiji’s personal love. He 
would not mind noise. He would like so much to know that 
one was there l 

Do you. know what we had the other night a magic lantern 
lecture on Japan for the ladies! Mrs. Sevier wore your kimono 
and a flower in her hair, and looked lovely. Was n’t that 
grand? Swami’s nephew was the lecturer—and now different 
people are asking to have it in their house—which is of course 
splendid. We had a crowd of ladies! Fancy orthodox Hindu 
women enjoying a magic lantern at last! 

The Holy Mother is expected in Calcutta about a week from 
now, and Swami Siradananda thinks she will never leave us 
again. I hope this may prove true. 

I wish dear Yum that I could see you just take a clair [...] 
peep at you—wherever you may bi! Howl trust that you are 
bettering! Remember the strength and buoyancy that comes to 
me with your letters. I must soon git to work on another book. 
Shall it be the life of Swamiji ? If so, I want all your facts. And 
please tell Albert that I do want her diary,, cuttings, though I 
have not written to say so. 

My love to Mrs. Hcllyer and yourself. 

Ever lovingly yours, 
Margot 


269. To Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffb 


[Luucnow 
February 1st, 1901] 


[Extracts] 

“. ..Tomorrow is your birthday—so close to the little son’s 
—and it is indeed a birthday this year—for you have gone 
through the great ordeal and received the most blessed con¬ 
secration of womanhood.” 

“...I was at Bodh-Gaya—and I longed to see the House 
of Sujata whose site is still known. As we went (read about 
Sujata who gave food to Buddha just before Nirvana—in the 
Light of Asia) I remembered the babe in her arms whom He 
had blessed and wondered to whom we should carry the same 
benediction—for I felt that one must come as she did. And 
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I turned to Swami and said “We’ll get a blessing for our 
Ratcliffe baby, Swami!” He smiled, and assented. Judge of 
my feelings when the next day I read an instruction from an 
old Puran—“His—Buddha’s—blessing must always be sought 
for the newborn one!” 

“...These first days—when your babe seems to be nothing 
—to think nothing—I believe to be the days in which you can 
implant, in the sub*superconscious mind, the great selfless 
motive of the future. There is said to have been an Indian 
queen who rocked her sons one after another to the words 
spoken in her mind to the babe’s mind--‘Thou art the One 
—Pure—Strong—Invincible’—over and over again—and 7 great 
spiritual giants called her Mother. 

“Some day you will go to Bodh Gaya and be guests in an 
Indian monastery if you like, and lay your baby at His Feet in 
His temple there...” 

Ever lovingly, dearest friend 

Your sister 
Margaret 


270. To—[?] 

[3. 2. 1904? 1 

[Pages missing] 

Your suggestion about a note on Dr. Morgan and Gratry 
[ Geatey? ] is distinctly good. 

Sadananda came on this journey looking and seeming as if 
he might die any day—now he is like a strong man again. He 
lives on ideas and does immense work in forming people to 
accept this—also in his unparalleled command of the language 
in all its forms—Urdu-'Hindostanee—Hindi—court and village. 
Japan has been a sort of mukti to him, and he has a grasp 
now of the whole question in all its phases. We left the 
nephew behind to teach the machine, knitting to the ladies, and 
to develop his magic-lantern mission. And we brought Swami 
Bodhananda with us. He is a dear dear boy—and I am so 
pleased and proud with him. 

The 450 rupees came—as do all your dues—before their time. 
But I cannot describe to you the joy of sending money to 
Rich. I sent it as Swamiji's gift. 
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The work has now come to a point where it eats money, and 
needs constant feeding with more and more. I hope to get a 
strong appeal written by Morch [?] for circulation in the West 
—and I build much on the hope of paid writing. But unless the 
book is an extraordinary success I do not see how to carry on 
the house—unless indeed I cd. recoup by going West and lec¬ 
turing. This wd. be such a waste of time—and someone wd. 
suffer—so if it happened—that for both reasons I shrink from 
the idea. Yet—if I come at all—and make money at all—it 
can only be by thinking it out now—not in any other way. 
For it wd. want organising before I came. For this reason I 
ask you to think the matter out for me. 

I see how right you were to object to my asking money in 
England. There was no basis for appeal and this Swamiji did 
not understand. But as “The Author” (!) I am somebody and 
in a position to beg. Is it not so ? 

In any case, my alternatives are only the closing or main¬ 
taining of the house on the one hand and on the other 
living as a begger here and there on perpetual tour as I do 
now with the £50 a year income as the background. There 
wd. be nothing disgraceful in having to close the house at the 
end of this season. Swamiji has been gone only a year and a 
half or 2 years and what has been done?— 

1. House established. 

2. Women’s work begun under the best auspices. 

3. Bet’s school begun— 

4. Three tours and odd lecturing-journeys. 

5. 3 men been sent to Japan—of whom one still there. 

6. Possible Magic Lantern Mission initiated. 

7. Written the Book. 

None of these things has been altogether my doing—but in 
all of them the house and I have had some large part and it 
is not a list to be ashamed of—is it? 

[Pages missing] 
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[Lucknow, 

3 . 2 . 1904 ) 

[Pages missing ] 

...feet of the Image. The Brahmo may come—the Arya 
Somaj man may come—the Mohammedan may come—all India 
can be one there! 

The Government is struggling with the Mahunt to make 
him “accept a title.” But he says “what can a Government 
give to me? Surely there is no title greater than Mahunt!” 
The fact is, he tells us, those who have accepted their lands 
etc. from Government have had to sign a declaration that 
they had no right of their own. This he will not do. It is 
the old tussle of the Church with the State, and as this time 
the Church is the People and the State is foreign, we MUST 
pray for the clergy and the Faith. 

In connection with this, I have discovered the organic use- 
fulflcss and necessity of Mr. Okakura. He has not done what 
he meant to do, but unconsciously his coming vouches for far 
greater things than we ever dreamt. The book WAS a necessity, 
and is going to be of immense importance, and Sadananda 
tells me that he is now engaged on another which will simply 
be immortal. So Yum’s has been no dream, this man has 
served and served mightily. Definite tasks are clearing up be¬ 
fore me. 

At this point I will pass on to matters which you raise in 
connection with the book. I should dislike unspeakably to 
have a publisher’s note prefaced to my book, like that of 
Murray to Mr. Okakura’s. Nor can I see any wisdom in so 
doing, as it would only take the wind out of the sails of the 
reviewers. I dislike the use of my English name—but I under¬ 
stood from you that Heinemann insisted. 

However, the point is—to see how to avoid this issue— 
not to .court it. I believe that it will be avoided—but only 
by energetically availing myself of every avenue of escape. 
How I HOPE that you arc right about the possibility of earning 
money when once the book is out! 

I have learnt so much on this journey. Blessed be Prof. 
Geddes for teaching me how to study place I 
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Why dear S. Sara—did you never realise that I wanted your 
love? I never wanted anything else! I shrink from a word 
of coldness or reproach as from a blow. You simply must 
not disapprove of me. I cannot bear it even in a little thing. 
But I hear people asking for me. I shall be called away. How 
glad I am that the marriage book by “S’* seemed right to 
Santih! Dear Sadananda is so vexed that he has not seen it! 
He has made Bodhananda SO respectful. Oh I cannot tell you 
what be is to me. We have agreed that I am only the spiri¬ 
tual father and he the mother of those disciples who come to 
us. This exactly expresses the situation. 

Today, in this Mahommedan city, I am to lecture on “Islam 
in India.” You would pray for me if you knew. With us 
evening—with you early morning. Perhaps some dim stirring 
of my soul will visit you and you will send me strength. 

Ever ever lovingly 
Margot 

Government’s intention is probably to give Dharmapala some 
control—and thus makes the place sectarian, and anti-Japanese. 


272. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bach Bazaar, Calcutta 
Feb . 10 , 1904 

My Dearest Turn, 

You are very very good—and I cannot bear to think that my 
telegram “Impossible" will be a disappointment in any degree 
to you. Assissi is a beautiful dream. If my life fell into terri¬ 
ble disgrace it is the sanctuary where I would choose to go and 
face it through. But I cannot contemplate going West at all, 
unless it be to earn. And that may come any time. Only the 
other day I had to go and tell Swami Brahmananda that Ldy. 
Betty’s money, hitherto in reserve, has this year to form my 
current account. So this season may be the last during which 
work can be maintained and this house be kept open. You 
see, the opening of the winter meant a leap forward in every 
way, and that means greatly increased expenses. On the 
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cither hand, since Swamiji went, how much we have been per¬ 
mitted to do 1 

If you saw me now, you would not think I was tired at all. 
You would be astonished to see how fresh and strong I am. I 
have just been away on tour, and Sadananda takes such devoted 
care of me. 

And then I am really necessary, in so many ways. Even 
Christine always looks joyless and disspirited when I have been 
away for a while, and begins to look living after I come back. 
And it is only by my presence here that Bet’s school can be 
made possible—for Bet is perfect friend of evil spirit and 
temper, and she makes the house a limbo when I am away. 

I am not the centre of anything, but perhaps Sadananda is 
right when he says that the suggestiveness is mine. I think 
you will understand all this. 

But now—I have been to Bodh Gaya, have been the guest 
of the Mahunt, have seen the Temple and the Tree. How was 
it that you did not tell me ? Or can it be that you did not realise 
that this [is] politically the most important spot in India? 
It is the heart of the future. It matters little-about the Japa¬ 
nese rest hbuse, butit matters much that Mr. Ok’sand Mr. [.. .J 
visits prove that the Japanese Buddhists are contented, what¬ 
ever be the feeling of the Singalese. 

And on my return home, having seen all this, a letter 
awaited me 

[Pages missing] 



273. To Mrs. Ole Bull 


My dearest S. Sara , 


17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Feb . lfi , 1904 


. I reached home last Saturday night, and saw the Bairn Sun¬ 
day. He comes here now. I do not go there. It is impossible. 
He wants me to tell you about the new work. It is so great 
and grand. There is another rush of discovery—a little like 
last. July—only the scope is large, and of course the daily 
difficulties are never less! - 
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This time it will not, I think, be automatic movements 
only, but every phenomenon of plant-life—the mounting of 
sap [gapT]—the growth —form in growth—daily life—polar 
opposition of root and shoot—and HEREDITY— that will be 
explained. His thought has taken on at last the Cosmic 
range—for the same law that explains heredity will justify 
the old Hindu doctrine of the kalpas. He asked me to tell 
you about it— as then he cd. talk at leisure. They want me 
badly at this moment in Benares, but for the present, I feel 
that my duty is to him—and if I go away, it must only be 
for the days between his visits. 

• Dr. Henderson and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Dow arrived on 
Monday. Yesterday, Tuesday, we took them on the River. 
They came to lunch. We were 9 at table—and Mrs. Sevier 
made it look so beautiful! 

Today, the Bairn has invited us all to tea, to meet his 
friends. Tomorrow night, Sadananda and I are to take them 
through the Bazaar. Then they go to Darjeeling. 

But when I tell you that they have to leave India March 
5th. you will realise that I am not taking them so seriously 
as I meant to do. 

I asked the Bairn all the questions. 

1. He says he has given you the names. 

2. He will get it done. 

3. No. He does not care to do—and I think he is right. 
When the Paper is accepted, or printed, THEN he will 
with pleasure call L’s attention. 

4. Has written to Rich. 

5. Nothing further about Germany. Wrote at once to 
Longmans. Will in future write through Rich. 

Kali need not be mentioned this time. 

I cannot tell you how good Sw. Brahma, has been to me. 
I went to him the other day to tell him of my fear that I might 
not be able to hold the house together beyond this year—and 
that I thought my first task was lecturing and writing—to 
which he answered—with such warmth—that I had done “a 
very substantial work” and he completely concurred in its 
importance. 

Was n’t that nice? 
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He enters into all my views about Bodh-Gaya also—and 
has given me every proof of it. 

My godson is a darling and when I took him into my arms 
last Sunday, mistook me for his mother—and pulled my lip- 
so vigorously with his little gums that I remembered him for 
24 hours. 

On my return from Lucknow, a charming new year’s letter 
was waiting me from Mr. Ok. Curious that it shd. not come 
until, on that journey, the whole position had become com¬ 
pletely clear! 

We are waiting with terror here for the sound of the first 
Cannon. War may be declared any day, and they say that 
the 2 largest Japanese men of war are surrounded by Russi¬ 
ans and will be destroyed instantly it breaks. 

I want you to understand the appalling white heat of thought 
in which the Bairn now is. He gave me 4 sheets of notes in a 
rush last Sunday, and tomorrow I expect to begin to work 
them into papers! 

Thursday whole day and Saturday afternoons are now the 
appointed visits. Think of us then. 

[Pages Trussing] 

You speak of books and papers—but they have not yet 
reached me. 

I feel that this letter is a very poor return for all the out¬ 
pouring of love in yours—in letter after letter. I did my best 
for the visitors yesterday—and I think I am a little tired. But 
I must write all letters to-day—as you can see! 

Santih’s little note was like the blessing of one whose feet 
stood already in the waters of the Jordan. Some day I shall 
hear from you the details of all she has told you about it. 

Ever lovingly,. 

Margot 

1.15. 

We have just had luncheon. Fragments of salad—rolls— 
cheese—fruit—-from Yesterday. If only I had had to begin my 
letter now I 
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274. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Monday morning — 10.30 
[22. 2. 1904 ] 

Dear Mr. Ratcliffe , 

Everyone is gone. I am at last alone for a few minutes. Per¬ 
haps then I can say to you the few quiet words I would have 
liked to speak this morning. Please feel that I am very very 
glad that you are staying—if you eventually do. You seem in 
these few weeks to have become an integral part of the life 
of our little group—and if you are taken away after all, I 
think I shall only feel that we are all working together at 
greater distances than before. 

You spoke of your need of sympathy from me. Please feel 
that you have it entirely. In your case it is quite unnecessary 
to define giving : One is free to give—and you will take. 
Remember that the more you will let me give you, the more 
grateful I shall be. For the bestowal of fellowship, the joining 
of hands in hard places, the fearless giving of love is the one 
infinite need of all—is it not ? 

We carry a great Gospel in our memories and written in 
scraps in old diaries and letters. If I copy a word from it 
for you this morning, take it as my personal message : do 
not, unless you choose, dwell on the sound of any other 
Voice in the woods—for this Voice I have the right to appro¬ 
priate if I will—“All yr. life—spent with the rich or the poor, 
the wise or the ignorant—when it comes to judgement, and a 
battle between heart and mind, follow the heart. You may 
make mistakes. Never mind. Without mistakes there is no 
progress. If the mind can “supplement the heart—well and 
good. Otherwise, let the heart lead. It is as a river. You 
may lead it and guide it by canals or cross it by bridges. But 
the river is the most important. It carries all things with it. 
It makes all things. It is the force of things.” 

I shall be so glad if India makes you feel, as she made me, 
that we may trust our own nature—and that that which is 
special to us is not our weakness but our strength. 

I am to speak at the Town Hall on Friday. 

Yours always, 
Nivedita of Jt.-V. 
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275. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
• Feb. 24, [1904] 

My dearest Yum, 

Your postcard came, saying you were leaving Assissi. I 
always read that Assissi was dusty and small : I never knew 
that it was beautiful, save with the beauty of the spirit. You 
are the first who ever told me this. You are very fortunate to 
have been there with M. Sabatier. Of course all the world 
admits him as the holder of the keys of Assissi’s treasure- 
house, yet I wish it had been given to me to have studied the 
place—how I would have liked to have made a different theory!. 
His book always seems to me so fearfully Protestant—to have 
so little of the Catholic Aroma 1 So definite. You and I have 
watched beside a Life greater in degree but of one kind with 
that of Francis, and we know—do we not ?—that things there 
are not definite—but flowing—and plastic—like a child’s dreams- 
—taking now this colour—now that. 

S. Clara and the attitude of the Church have become so very 
solid, so very distinct and so very limited with M. Sabatier. 
I am quite sure it was all very different to his hero! Much 
—-much—much more vague. One page of the “Little Flowers” 
is worth more than the whole of Sabatier. 

Tell me about the poet. Your suggestion that he should 
translate the Hymn makes it seem that he loves Freedom. 
What neither? Or both? Or the Church? Or all? 

What are his thoughts? Is he a fit vessel for the wine I have 
to pour, or not ? 

I would rather not meet new men. But one might be glad 
to write to him—to know him as a mind. 

I hope you will really send us one Florentine thimble. I 
should like much to see what it is like. I want to study the 
art-specialities of places. And if you find any bits of old 
needlework or printed cotton, do send, if they are cheap. 
Christine has fulfilled my dream, given me an art-needlework 
class—and you don’t know how I enjoy teaching it. But I want 
ideas—especially of oolour. I never felt so ignorant before. 

The Holy Mother is here, so small, so thin, so dark, worn 
out physically I should say, with village hardship and village 
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life. But the same clear mind—the same stateliness, the same 
womanhood, as before. Oh, how many conforts I would like 
to take her! She needs a soft pillow—a shelf—a rug, so many 
things. She is so crowded with people about her always. I 
would like to give her a beautiful picture, a piece of bright 
colour. But I suppose one must wait. Meanwhile, there is 
not a change in her. Christine does not understand at all. 
And this amuses me, because she is so honest about it. Of 
course it is only temporary, and no doubt she will be closest 
of all. But Sadananda says most of us like to watch the 
struggle , very few of us like Mukti. We do not recognise the 
man who has attained. We think him to be like ourselves. 

By the way you will be pleased to hear that I do feel very 
glad of one thing-r-I see that I have grown very much in the 
power of recognising greatness. 

Like a musician who said to me ‘that to hear Rubinstein 
was torture, the power was so unattainable. Yet it was also 
bliss, it was so wonderful to be able to understand!’ Gopaler- 
Ma is another of the wonder-souls. 

How beautiful the world is! And yet—how many are crushed, 
and do not see this! 

Do write to Nim—and cheer her. I have an idea that her 
struggle is very hard at this moment. Something has to be 
worked out. And yet I know that the moment she can resign 
herself to the will of God and let That carry her, here or 
there, the whole thing will be over. Fear will go—and 
presently there will not even be a struggle. She is absolutely 
in His hands, and I know it. All will be well. 

Please give my love to Albert. I have no time to write. I 
hope Ly. Betty has her sari. The book may be expected soon. 
Aren’t you pleased ? 

Oh Yum—on Friday afternoon Feb 26, I am to lecture in 
the Town Hall on “Dynamic Religion.” I am not a bit brave, 
so frightened 1 

Loving ever— 

Your child—and His—. 

Margot 
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276. To Mr. & Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffe 

17 Boss Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Feb. 29, 1901 

My dear Friends, 

How I wish you could come and listen for an hour or two 
to the music with which the Granny fills the little chapel! 
I want to tell you how perfectly lovely is this report of my 
lecture—infinitely better than I could ever have imagined. I 
am coming to buy 6 copies of Saturday’s paper—to send off 
by mail. I never before was guilty of such vanity. 

Poor mother tells me that Mr. Stead is dangerously ill and 
has been hurried off to South Africa with his daughter. 

S. Sara writes sweet things of the “Ethel” of whom I was 
so jealous. 

I am afraid Bet is not going to take my godson in hand. 
She tells me however that she will go down and see you to¬ 
morrow in person, and tell you what she thinks. 

And now please may I have my bill? I shall be so glad to 
pay up all the lecture matters 1 You have been so very very 
good. No one ever had such friends! 

Ever yours as ever, 
Nivedita of Ramakrishna — V. 


277. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
BaqH Bazaar, Calcutta 
March 3 , 1904 

My dearest Yum, 

Thank you much for Ly. Betty’s cheque. It is so very very 
good of her. I shall not, in my letter acknowledge openly. 

You are in Rome! But why do you say ‘‘Renaissance 
Florence?” I would not have Giotto and Dante Renaissance 
—but Medieval. Even Savonarola was scarcely Renaissance, 
was he? Does Florence impress you as Renaissance? I do 
hope you will answer this question. 

About our Japanese friend—I have always felt that you were 
the secret of life—and I am thankful—more thank fill than I 
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can tell you—that you are unaltered in this. Surely there is 
nothing in the world like the dream of rest and refuge in a 
human heart. 

Of course the War is ours. The very bazaars of India know 
this. The Japanese want money for their sick and wounded. 
Unfortunately I do not feel that I can undertake this, but I 
wish that India could send something. I was so thankful to 
■have New Year’s greetings from Tokio, because it made it 
possible to write and speak of our great sympathy for the 
country. 

My lecture in the Town Hall last Friday is said to have 
been a success. Audience about 1200, as there were only 3 
days for preparation, I think this was good. I hope how¬ 
ever to institute a series of lectures in theatres between this 
and the hot weather. Meanwhile, we leave tomorrow night 
for a few days at Bodh Gaya and Benares. At the latter 
place, I give a course of lectures. 

You do not know how much I could do, if I had unlimited 
means. I must say, however, that so far I have never allo¬ 
wed this to stand in the way. The whole use of Ldy. Betty’s 
.gift has been to stand between us and that feeling. So far, 
I have done what opened before me, regardless of the future. 
I only mean that if the future is provided for, as the past has 
been, I can do so much more. 

Swami Brahmananda is now empowering me to start a 
History School at Bodh-Gaya—with a group of young men. 
This I hope to make into a sort of college—Post-University 
Extension. Here I hope to work out my thought. Elsewhere, 
I look forward to carrying out schemes. But it remains to 
be seen where the money will come from. 

The Holy Mother is here now, always the same. When she 
is here, one has a home. 

Ever lovingly 
Margot 

Do write to me of His work, and of the ideas for which 
we live—and of the future. Send me promises that I shall win 
Ihe victory and command all that we need 1 
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278. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

March 17,1904 
S. Patrick's Day 

My dear S. Sara, 

This cannot be a long letter, I am so fearfully pressed for 
time. The Bairn has been through seas of agony this week. 
The young nephew, his own disciple, has been lying at death’s 
door. But I knew that Swamiji and Sri R. K. would bring him 
through, and yesterday morning he seemed to be safe. 
Swamiji never surrendered a beloved life. This was a most 
valuable lesson. Meanwhile, the tie between the Bairn and 
the child has been wonderfully deepened by the crisis. He is 
now, I think, as close as our little Khoka himself. Nothing 
will ever tamper with that. But the agony has been great. 

Letter tells that Walles has had the hardihood to stand up 
in the Royal Society and oppose publication! Can you imagine 
it? You’d think he would hide his head at the mention of 
the Bairn’s name. But nothing of the sort! 

But how we have grown in strength 1 Not a moment of 
feeling has been wasted over this, simply the quiet enquiry^ 
what shall be done next?—and the setting to work to do it. 

I expect to give every spare minute to his work, from now 
till July. 

I do hope I need not go West for money! Do try to 
make the appeal effective. I dare not begin to whisper my 
hopes and plans, lest they come to naught—but if we can 
only keep on here ! 

Bet went yesterday morning. She was good at the end, and 
I did not mind the 250 rupees that had to be spent. But 
the parting between her and her children was terribly sad. 
I was so sorry, yet nothing else would do. I would be 
much interested in a reading of her character by Mrs. Hale l 
She wants to walk in on mother as a surprise—and has taken 
your rain-cloak to leave with her for you. 

Do you know that it is just 6 years ago today since I came 
to meet at the feet of the Holy Mother, and then went to 
your cottage at Bellur and heard from Swami that you wanted 
to take me to Kashmir! 

It is Thursday again, and tomorrow week will be the feast 
of [...] the Initiation day—March 25. 
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Give our love to dear Santih. I treasure her blessing, and 
the Holy Mother asks for her and talks of her and of you 
all often. She sends love and blessings. You deserve them all, 
S. Sara dear. You are so good! 

I am sending the list of press copies to [...] for India. 

Could you begin to make announcements of my book now- 
in papers7 I think however that it may be published before 
you can reply to this letter. If so, you may address your next 
to THE AUTHOR. No other title need be attempted, and you 
will go down to history as “the Author’s M 1 !” Perhaps you 
think you possess other and greater distinctions, but I doubt 
it! Let me suggest the sort of notice I want. 

Messrs. H. will bring out shortly etc. It may be said that 
in this book Sister N. has attempted to set forth some of the 
essential elements of that National idea which she would hold 
to be nascent today in India. If her analysis be correct, these 
elements as may be roughly summarised consisting of certain 
social achievements, social ideals, and a vast [...] of religious 
thought. The modern era has imposed upon Indian the necessi¬ 
ty of developing the national thought-dimension, as it were. 
It will be interesting to hear Sister N’s views as to the 
possibility of precipitating her present bases of 'differentiation 
—namely her social and religious theocratic developments— 
in this new solidarity. 

Other thinkers have dealt with this subject always to pro¬ 
nounce its impossibility. It would be fit that a disciple of the 
Swami Vivekananda should be the first to shew the part. 

Your loving d’il(I> 
Margot 


279. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta. 
March 17,1904 

My dearest Yum ; 

6 years ago this very day—and on a Thursday too—I saw 
the Holy Mother for the first time and went home with you t <y 
the cottage. Do you remember ? “Come on this journey*’ said 
Swamiji “and I will make you into 20 Mrs. Besants ! M It was 
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that day that he first called me by my name—‘‘Margaret.” My 
lecture at the Star Theatre must have been given on Friday 
night March the 1 1th. 

In the cycle of the years, we have come round to the same 
days again. Friday next, March, 25th. will be my birthday, 
when I was first called “Nivedita.” We are, then, entering on 
the seventh year. May it be blessed to His Service! I wish 
it might be unflawed—perfect—but this seems too much to ask. 

Do you remember how Chiro foretold that I would die 
between the 42nd and 49th years ? I am now 36. So I suppose 
I shall see this cycle through. I fancy I shall die in 1912. 

Oh Yum —will these years make a difference in the position 
of India? Shall I be allowed to see that I was of some use to 
Swamiji? I only want—I only wanted. I shall always only 
want—to be allowed to carry His burden for Him. If I could 
only feel that His Great Soul went free—and could play and be 
at ease—because, on the Earthside I existed—in that feeling 
would lie Heaven and Eternity, I don’t care the least about 
Mukti. I don’t even, though you may think this an absurd 
statement from me, want Him to forgive my sins or be sweet 
to me. I don’t mind about my relation to Him personally. I 
only want to carry His burden and leave Him free—free to 
enjoy God. Oh what a soul of whom one can dream such a 
dream and know that it is true! Is that not to be GOD 
Himself? 

You speak sweetly of my failure to write for some weeks. I 
have been away on tour to Lucknow and Benares, and between 
this and letters to publishers, and my scientific secretarial work, 
I have been hard driven, and scarcely know how many letters 
have been omitted. Always understand that this was the rea¬ 
son when I do not write—and not that I did not feel the 
writing-mood. 

Is it true that my letters have given you life and comfort 
during the first 18 months? Then that is enough—for Swamiji 
told me that day as I watched His funeral-fire, to devote 
myself, as His child, to you—and to making it easy for you to 
bear as for myself. I had gone through it in Brittany, and 
had the blessing that comes after death—in the Resurrection- 
life—of those days with Him there. So I had gone through 
it beforehand—and the return to India only confirmed my 
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relation, and gave me the banner to hold—it introduced no 
new elements. 

I think I mean t to tell you many things—but I have talked 
of these instead. 

You were in Rome when I heard last. That must be won¬ 
derful—but I only pray to be allowed to stay in India to the 
last minute of my life—and that neither need of money nor 
the call to give personal service may take me away for one 
moment. Italy and the West and my desire to see Egypt— 
Florence—Rome—seem now only a dream. But the thought 
that these great names represent seems no dream—but more 
and more a reality every day. I heard through the boys that 
Mr. Okakura left Japan for America on Feb. 9th. I think I 
may say to you how very glad I shall be if he does not return 
via India. What his visit meant unconsciously was very great— 
and the ends that he subserved were all-important—but the 
conscious aims were not perhaps so well-directed, and I could 
never take the same position again, after finding how Sarola 
had carried things out. This could only lead to pain—so I 
should like to avoid the necessity of defining the matter either 
by words or acts. 

At the same time, I believe in the importance of the book, 
and shall be glad to offer any assistance I can, always to 
the thought which that book and others that he may write 
in continuance of it, represents. But I would like this assis¬ 
tance to be unmixed with the personal element. The nece¬ 
ssary help will be best given, therefore, by post. 

Still, do not take this too seriously. He is of course free 
to go home by India, if he wishes—and if necessary I am 
quite equal to making my own position clear. But I have 
a real tenderness and affection for Nigu which makes diffi¬ 
cult to give him pain. Sadananda’s old reverence for him 
as a thinker and man is absolutely the same, and this, though 
he knows his faults better than any of us. Sadananda thinks 
he would rather be great and fail, than be mean and know 
no great descent. 

Mrs. Sevier left us after her 2 months’ visit, on the 9th at 
Benares—and Bet sailed for England yesterday. She left Cal¬ 
cutta in a P & O steamer. So she ought to reach London 
is about a month, and hopes to take mother by surprise. She 
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takes care of a child on the way home, and so pays \ the 
expenses of her journey. I was very sorry to cut so old a 
tie, and she cried dreadfully, poor thing—but she had really 
grown impossible. 

The Bairn entertained us all the last time he took tea here 
with Mrs. Sevier by the account of your visit to his labora¬ 
tory and how proud he was before all the other professors, 
in the light of your French gowns and grandeur. We nearly 
died of laughing. 

And now dear Yum, Goodbye. Please give my love to Mrs. 
Hellyer too. I think from what you say that it is extremely 
likely that Dr. Hellmer could do her good. Bet’s ship the 
“Syria” will call at Gibralter. 

Ever your own loving child 
and Swamiji’s— 

Margot 

Bet’s berth is 127. 

2nd class or C/o Mrs. Lister, 1st class. 


280. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
March 20,1904 

Dear S. Sara, 

We are just back from Benares, where we were all together, 
and I have been lecturing. I received your letters there con¬ 
taining copies of those sent to California. I am afraid I 
am much to blame. It was in order to avoid this kind of 
statement that I asked you to do this. I am afraid your 
letter to the papers is calculated to give much pain. I told 
you the facts but I did not mean them to be repeated, either 
about Mrs. Wellman or Swami Ram Tirtha. Mr. W. only 
made that foolish remark about a table, to us.... 

What I wanted was something like this. 

“Mrs. Ole Bull draws our attention to a movement which is 
she believes widely current amongst American women of edu¬ 
cation and which rises out of the deep interest taken in the 
work of the late Swami Vivekananda, and other Hindu teachers 
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in this country. An idea is said to be prevalent that it is desi¬ 
rable for American ladies with or without means to leave 
home and go to India, in order to devote themselves to the 
service of Hindu women and children.’* 

Mrs. Ole Bull wishes to point out that in her opinion this 
step is only desirable under very special circumstances of train¬ 
ing and provision. 

No woman should go to India with such an object in view, 
unless she has (1) very clear ideas as to how that object is 
to be carried out: (2) definite means of support while in 
India, and of return home, should she desire it : and (3) dis¬ 
tinct instructions as to her reception on landing. 

The European workers who were accredited in India by the 
late Swami Vivekananda were previously trained by him, with 
a painstaking care that cursory observers would never realise. 

India is a country in which it is much more easy to make 
mistakes than to serve wisely. 

It is also a country in which those who wish to serve must 
live with a simplicity that almost amounts to serious hardship. 
And yet no error could be greater than to think that money 
is not required there. And once there, and without means, the 
resources as yet available for those who are neither Indian by 
birth nor missionary in sympathy are very limited indeed. 

Mrs. Ole Bull therefore earnestly deprecates thoughtless 
action, however nobly intended, in the direction she indicates 
and hopes that if American women go to India at all, it will 
only be after giving to the matter their gravest consideration. 

Something like this is all that I would have thought possible. 
I do hope [...] will read your warning that quests cause priva¬ 
tion afterwards! Poor Mrs. Wellman! 

And the whole delicacy of the position lay in the fact that 
Sw. Ram Tirtha is not at all an impostor, but a very good well- 
meaning man. 

Bet is away with the Ratcliffe. She turned submissive after¬ 
wards and did her best to make the arrangements I wished. 
So now I acquiesce in everything. Even to the paying of 250 
rupees, quite pleasantly. Mrs. Sevier [...] 

-You ask me about magic lantern slides. I want European 
cathedrals, palaces, tombs, art and architecture, and oostume, 
and anything else that will help the women to build up the 
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Geographical idea. Geddes could advise. I want map-slides. 
And I would be very thankful for different series representing 
industries or technical schools—paper making, glass making, 
book binding, glazed pottery and then ship building, enginee¬ 
ring—etc. etc. 

As to books, what do I not want? Listen, Swami Brah- 
mananda wants me to take \ a dozen boys and make a His¬ 
tory School at Bodh Gaya, spending there 1 week in four and 
making them work in my absence. I think the idea magnificent 
and we are trying to organise it at once. 

But books and maps I said I would try to find myself. 

I have a few as you know. Still. I want so many! 

I look forward to arranging courses of lectures in the Xmas 
week perhaps and making it a learned holiday centre. Can’t 
you imagine all the rest ? 

I just want endless means to be able to get Geddes, R. Davis 
and a few more to make lists 

[ Pages missing ] 


281. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar. Calcutta 
March 24, 1904 

My sweet Yum, 

Tomorrow will be my Birthday. Do you remember? I have 
such a short time for writing today, for this week the scien¬ 
tific demands have been great, and are likely to continue 
so. It is beginning to be hot. Your last word was from Sicily, 
which seemed to be a mass of peach and almond blossom. 
The ladies appreciate the Roman postcards so very much—I 
was so surprised. I give stupid little geography lectures in 
Bengali, and this made one! 

Please tell Albert for me that it is only want of time that 
prevents my writing to thank her for the picture. I would 
almost rather receive a picture unexpectedly than a book. Only 
a week or two now, and my book may be expected. I do 
hope you will be proud of it, and of me! 
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I love to hear about the little [...] Perhaps you could have 
it photographed. The Holy Mother is always asking for you, 
and sending love and blessings. She is always the same Mother. 
With the same unspeakable glory and sweetness. 

Ever—beloved Yum, 

Your own Child 
Margot 


282. To. Mr. G. K. Gokhale 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Saturday Evening 
April it , 1904 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

Christine thought it was cruel to allow you to come to us 
at such cost of time and haste, for the formality of a brief 
goodbye. But I hope that you regard us as something more 
than formal acquaintances, and that you may have been happy 
to come in once more, and give us the chance of wishing you 
God-speed! 

You have fought so strong and true a fight this winter, that 
it seems peculiarly sad to see you leave Calcutta and the little 
circle that can so ill afford to lose you. 

You think the only question appropriate from one to ano¬ 
ther now, is “Watchman, what of the night?” and / think our 
strength lies in constantly remembering the inevitableness of 
the dawn. After all, it is a small difference—and for the mo¬ 
ment we might surely forget it—while you let us sing for you, 
as the country people here for the departing traveller, “Durga! 
Durga!” Praying this simple prayer, and wishing you every 
day greater and greater visions of past and future won by the 
strenuous achievements of your own present—wishing too. on 
our own behalf, your safe return— 

Believe me, dear Mr. Gokhale, for both of us, 

Your sincere friend, 
Nivedita of Ramakrishna—V. 


41 
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283. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
April 14, 1904 

Dearest S. Sara, 

The notes I have put together will prove I am afraid very 
insufficient—and so I send your own instructions back with 
them. I have taken the liberty of as I believe, developing your 
thought a little. Your Husband’s interest, like that of all the 
men of his period, WAS with the small nations. To-day, it would 
be with Africa and Asia. You alone could have the right to 
say this and stand for it. The struggle of the small nation?— 
Greece, Switzerland, Italy, Poland, Finland, Norway, Holland, 
—meant the self-adjustment of Europe within herself. What 
a frightful tiger-spring has been the use made of that self¬ 
adjustment! 

Even the Boer War, when you look at the programme as a 
whole in this fashion, is a mere Entremet. The Dutch are 
engaged in the same horrible exploitation-business as we, and 
there is some reason to believe that they are even more brutal. 

But my real difficulty in writing of this was that I know 
nothing of ’48. I suddenly realised, as I made these notes, 
that ’48 must have been Ole Bull’s secret. But I was born in 
1867, when the map of Europe was settled, and I know prac¬ 
tically nothing of European politics between Nepolean and 
1870. 

I do not even know about the Emancipation of Slaves in 
England. Perhaps this may have been the British form of that 
idea—the idea of ’48 I mean. 

I wish you would find out for me what I could study, in 
order to understand these things. If someone like Mr. Mead 
or Prof. James or Howells would tell you what books and 
what thinkers were most influential in creating the thought 
that made ’48, then when I had been behind the scenes like that, 
I could in some other book, whose name I do not yet know, 
study the series of events—and they would mean something. 

I think I ought to have mentioned Mozart in these notes. 

I have left it too much to appear as if your Husband were 
only popular and national, whereas the whole power of this 
l»y in his complete mastery of severe music. 
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Please correct and add and alter. I have merely sent you 
these as a rapid suggestion. 

I fear also that this kind of politics will be extremely unsa¬ 
voury to the Century people. They love Rudyard Kipling and 
hated Walt Whitman. So I fear we must rank them as Philis¬ 
tines of the first order. 

S. K. R. [S. K. Ratcliffc] told me last night that the Indian 
Mirror announces that “the Government of India has finally 
rejected Mr. Tata’s offer.” !!!!!!!!! 

Mrs. Tata too is just dead. Perhaps the break-up has come 
and the old man counts no more on the world’s 6tagc. Oh 
/ am sorry. Ruined by that fool of a Padshah! 

Truly the wrong people live on, and the right people die, and 
save in our own wills there is no guarantee for the moral order 
of the world. 

I am so glad that you realise that there is nothing more to 
be said to Miss Thursby or anyone. Quite as much has been 
done as would be in any way right. 

Our dear Bairn is working so hard. 

[ Pages missing J 


284. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
April 14,1004 

My dearest Yum- Yum, 

By this time you arc in America. I am quite sure that you 
will go and see S. Sara. And then I shall feel as if I had seen 
you! Your letters do sound much better lately. Is it Mrs. 
Hellyer who has been the blessed instrument of your well 
being? 

Do you think, while I remember it, that Albert could bring 
6ome 25 cents pairs of white and brown stockings to London 
and then post them to Christine? I fear this will reach you too 
late, but if it should be in time, I won’t offer to pay for the 
stockings, but just be content to beg them. 
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Christine has infinite belief in everything ‘Murrikan’—and 
stockings here that will not wear into holes at once are an 
immense price. 

By special request of Girish Babu, we yesterday entertained 
two ladies of un-virtue. I don’t think we shall talk any more 
romance on that subject. I now know that the nature that 
radiates love on all hands is not the courtesan-nature. That 
designation belongs to the nature that demands payment, the 
nature that wants diamonds and wealth and advantage in 
exchange for the vulgar simulacrum of love. These ladies wished 
to sec our house—but we were much amused at their contempt, 
when wc showed them our bedrooms. Pcor Girish Babu, simple 
old man, has been spending his life trying to cduca'c them, but he 
did not realise how bored they were bj the pictures and story 
of Dante and Beatrice! Evidently, the fact of an impure life is 
not an aid to greatness, but an immense drawback! And only 
when we first realise this, are wc in a position to understand the 
occasional virtue of the un-virtuous. 

I fear dear Yum that you are shocked by my harsh tone, but 
it is oh so true, fundamentally. One who has given, however 
mistakenly, has not fallen, never-never—never. He who takes, 
has. Selfishness is the only sin. 

Of course I am also beginning to see that many respectable 
householders are also courtesans. If my appetite leads me to 
confine my ravages to one human being instead of a thousand, 
I am a cannibal just the same. Sex is the faculty of gobbling up 
human beings, just as hunger is of good, and thirst, of drink ; 
it is moral cannibalism. You may occasionally live with a 
cannibal, and so deal with him that he does not steal upon you 
with a knife from behind, but no one in his senses would court 
the experience. 

So on the whole I find the old world fairly right in its judgments, 
and only Jesus could understand Mary Magdalene. Remember 
that. He alone. There was no other great enough for that. 

What you tell me of Mrs. Adams is terrible! Starved to 
death. Or else perhaps a higher sense come to the rescue! 
Which? Oh no—it is not sweethearts or the want of them that 
determines truth and strength, and whoever thinks that will 
sooner or later ruin another. I find that one must fight against 
one’s least shadow of selfishness as hard as against the universe. 
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It as fatally leads you wrong. And to claim that the world must 
give one a lover, or one cannot behave oneself decently, is surely 
the lowest depth of vulgarity that one can sink to. 

“As a. lamp in a sheltered spot, not flickering”—oh how 
wonderful! 

Goodbye dear dear Yum. I am in a great hurry, though 
you would not think it. 

Margot 


285. To Mr. G- K. Gokhale 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
BaOH Bazaar, Caicutta 
Easter Day, 1001 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

It seems right to let Miss Sorabji know that I cannot be at 
home on Tuesday evening, when you had so kindly arranged to 
call. 1 hope that this note may be in time to prevent any 
inconvenience about engagements. 

Christine will of course be very happy to receive Miss Sorabji 
and 1 trust that you will offer her my apologies and regrets. 

You have made a great conquest of the Ratcliffes! They are 
so happy to have seen something of you. May we not have the 
pleasure oftener? 

Oh what news this is about Thibet! 

Ever dear Mr. Gokhale, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Nivedita of Rk-V 


286. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Calcutta 

Wednesday In Easter Week 1904 

My darling Yum, 

You are off to America, there, by this time, and we are rejoicing 
in our Florentine thimbles. As Bet went two or three weeks ago, 
and as Miss Bell has been acting as Christine’s right hand man in 
the sewing school ever since January, we gave her the coral 
thimble, with your love. She was so touched and pleased, and 
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it really is beautiful. How I wish an Indian silversmith could 
copy! 

How very pleased you will both be to reach New York while 
Lady Betty and Albert are still there! It will be I fancy 
something like the work at 21 West 34 with Mr. and Mrs. Geddes. 
The Holy Mother told me last night that you are a jnani. I 
hope it won’t turn your head, to be told so! She said your love 
of wandering was the nervousness born of that “just like a 
man.” Wasn’t that lovely? 

She grows dearer and dearer. So girlish and young and full 
of life and brightness, and she told me always to give you her 
blessing. She is always the same. Oh what a comfort, the one 
person who never changes, ideal Hindu, ideal'dirciple, ideal 
woman of all place and time. 

Oh Yum Yum how terrible about poor Mrs. Adams! It 
sounds dreadful. What must it mean to her in all the pride and 
glow of intellectual supremacy! And somehow one realises 
more and more how easily such things can come to one. Just 
a touch too close to the nerves, and the fine co-ordination is lost 
for ever! 

Christine is a great joy and strength. I like her best as my 
little sister, leaning on one a little, and this, owing to ill-health 
and loneliness, comes a good deal. She is very reserved, and has 
little power to make new worlds for herself. 

But Mr. Gokhale is completely captivated. He seems to feel 
the Oriental in her so much. And sne can do so much in just 
such ways, for you know his one constant resource hitherto has 
been Mrs. P. K. Ray and her household. 

I feel as if I had become intensely uncharitable now-a-days. I 
see people as black and white. And the black I cannot bear 
to meet. Exactly what constitutes blackness, whether it is in¬ 
sincerity, or vanity, or self interest, I cannot say. I have as you 
know given up Sara and all her world. I feel no compunction 
about Mrs. P. K. Ray and hers. I have refused to receive Miss 
Cornelia Sorabji. I wander about India, hunting for bugs [ ? J 
and fools, and trying to give them a certain idea, which probably 
does not reach them. 

Oh Yum, I do pray that 1 may be allowed to go on doing this! 
I want never to leave India. While I am here, I am sure that I 
am in my right place. Can’t you look into the future, and assure 
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me that I shall be allowed to go on and on, quietly sowing the 
seed that Swamiji has left. I think it must have been the same 
feeling that made Him so difficult to move when the time came 
for Him to go to America. He said that a Ghost constantly 
appeared to Him, and told Him to leave. Evidently He fought 
against it. 

Sadananda is away at Bhagalpur, doing plague work. Plague 
has been so bad there that monkeys and bats have dropped dead 
from the trees with it. We hear that he has now golden opinions, 
on all hands. 

You do not know how terrible the government is becoming. 
The Thibet expedition, the new stand about Education, the 
division of Bengal, the Official Secrets Bill, the Ancient 
Monuments. Every measure is oppressive and tyrannical, and 
aimed at the undermining of the faculty for liberty. 

And now my darling Yum Goodbye. 

Your Ever Loving Child, 
Margot 


287. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
April If), 1904 

My dear Yum> 

You really must forgive me! I do not write French easily 
enough to make myself anything but ridiculous in correspondence 
—and I really think that 1 have desired a new acquaintance for 
the last time. The fact that this is a man—an Italian, and a poet 
is only a threefold reason why I should desire to have nothing 
to do with him. So I return his letter to you, and ask you to write 

and excuse me from replying. As to the poem, it is not mine. 

% 

Why do you not put him in communication with the author? 

We have been listening to wicked gossip. Sarola, it is said, 
would like to marry Mr. Gokhale! Christine thinks it not 
impossible and takes a very serious view of the matter. If it is 
possible, my view would be as serious as Christine’s. I trust 
however that it is not. 

Life seems so serious now. For one thing I suppose we have 
reached the edge of the hot weather. There seems little time 
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left to waste, and yet so little means of work! And I can assure 
you dear Yum that I care for nothing else. Work is the only 
thing. 

Miss Sorabji is in Calcutta, and has taken all ways to get herself 
invited here. Finally, she has written to me direct and asked. 
So we are obliged to offer tea next Saturday, to my great chagrin. 
Of course it is of no real importance. 

My book may be expected in May. 

1 am so sorry to hear that you have missed Ly. Betty and Albert. 
Bet is about arriving in England now. You will I think be glad 
indeed to see S. Sara. You will have so much to talk over 
together. I trust that Mrs. Briggs will be still living when you 
reach her. 

I am sorry dear Yum, there seems to be nothing to write! 

Ever lovingly 
Margot 


288. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
April 27, 1904 

My very very Revered Mother — 

Do you remember the clay when He laughingly prophesied 
that the time would come when I should call you that ? It has 
come a good while ago, has it not. Yum dear? And I should 
like to feel, at the end, that it had always been my name for you. 
Of course there have been no letters from you for about 3 weeks. 
But the next mail will have been written after you reach New 
York—and I shall hope to hear that Mrs. Hellyer’s bones are to 
be re-adjusted and mended. I am quite sure that Dr. Helmer 
will never give in—and I fancy you will all be glad and thankful 
that you have gone. 

I wish I could see a photograph of you now, dear Yum. 

I think I dreamt that your hair had all gone white, and your 
dear eyes so wide and full of pain, and I longed to tell you that 
your child loves you always, and dwells in the shadow of the year 
that was yours. 

For that year by the Ganges and in Kashmir was all yours, 
dear Yum. Everyone has something given to him—and surely 
yours was not the least, What a year! What a dream I 
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You know I am so disappointed, but you must not tell anyone, 
for I do not think at this moment that it is very wise to make 
points of discord with poor S. Sara, and I would not like such a 
thing to come to her anyway save through myself. With infinite 
trouble I had succeeded in buying 2 of those exquisite white and 
gold saris of Madras and given them to S. Sara, one for herself 
and one for Ly. Betty. I thought perhaps Albert might have it 
cut up and made into something, but the thing itself was a token 
to Ly. Betty. These things were ordered and paid for at the 
New Year 1903, but 1 only succeeded in getting them in Sept. 

And now, under some kind but utterly mistaken idea, S. Sara 
has had Ly. Betty's made up for us here—and is going to send it 
out again! 

I really do not know what to say—and am therefore ignoring 
the matter. But unfortunately I am afraid I have already written 
about it, and Ly. Betty have completely failed to understand my 
allusions. 

I shall try to get another of course—but it takes so much time 
—and I wanted her to have it this season. Of course the matter 
is unimportant, but why in the world was such a thing done? 

1 wish I could persuade you to tell me something more about 
Beatrice Sewell—who she is? Where she lives—where Rich and 
she met—what you really think of her—and the rest. She 
writes me such nice letters now and then—and I am so in the dark 
—not knowing even her religion—that 1 have but limited ground 
of response. 

Christine is so poorly—as soon as she is well enough, we hope 
to start for M ay a vat i. 

And mind you are pleased when my book is [...]. 

Ever lovingly your Childe 
Margot 
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289. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
May 4 , 1904 

Dearest Yum , 

tyour last letter was a note, written on reaching New York. 
It was nice to know that you were safe, and I felt sure 

that Dr. H would be able to meet vour friend's need. We are 

# 

hoping to be quite a party for Mayavati next Monday evening. 
On reaching Kathgodam on Wednesday morning, we hope to 
foot it most of the way up the Hills. 

If S. Saia’s opera party was for April 27th, then it must have 
happened only a week ago. I hope to hear something of [...]. 
You know I am very ignorant about Wagner—and about 
everything. 

It is the same time of year again that was so happy in 
thd cottage at Bellur. The great flamc-colourcd blossoms are 
on the trees again, and we cat litches every day. Do you 
remember the days we spent shopping in Calcutta, and how we 
ate all the fruit in the boat, and told S. Sara that the fragments of 
the feast were here? Today is cool, because there is an 
impending storm. Do you remember that night, and Swami 
going up and down the verandah, talking about the love of God ? 

Oh, if one could only give to others what He gave to us! 

Do you remember at my initiation some great blue flowers 
shaped like a boat—which we put into the fire. The name is 
Opotajita (she who is unconquered) and it is intensely sensitive to 
light. Is not that beautiful to know? 

How wonderful and how lovely were all the confused 
impressions of those days, becuase they were threaded on the 
golden string of one’s love for Him! And sometimes now, 
my thoughts look cold and definite, and limited, and I am so 
tired of them—oh so tired! There are so few to work them 
out—you do not know how few, and 1 am learning a great deal 
about how few are the perfect instruments, and how there is a 
certain ‘moral obliquity’ which expresses itself as vanity, or 
insincerity, or want cf intensity, and if that is there, one need not 
touch that man or boy, for he will do nothing. I could almost 
feel that I had a ri<»ht to say, like Sn Ramakrishna, “Good gurus 
are plentiful enough : it is good disciples that are rare.” 
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Dear Sadananda has taken half a dozen boys to the Hills for 
a walk. They started yesterday. I pray Mother to bless their 
journey. 

Sadananda’s life seems to have opened out. He is no longer 
a servant, but a great teacher and leader, and still the same 
humility and faithfulness to anyone who will leach nim anything 1 
I cannot tell you the power he has over boys. The resemblance 
between him and Cookie is not merely surface-deep. 

And now beloved Yum—I think I must stop. I have much 
to write to many, and I feel more ready to die. 

Ever lovingly 

Your own Chi Id e 
Margot 


290. To Miss J. MacLeod 


[Pages missing) 
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Words represent only the innocence and ignorance of a child 
who plays with fire. 

And now my dear dear Yum, Goodbye—and if you feel that 
such a letter as this cannot be forgiven then goodbye again, but 
only with infinitely the more love and gratitude, for the added 
pain. 

You have been to me one of the greatest visions of sweetness 
and tenderness that I have ever seen. And today I cannot rest 
without speaking out to you the hardest and most wounding 
truth. 

But I do not forget one moment of you and what you are. It 
is because of my infinite reverence and affection for you that 
I tell you the worst—even if it should kill you to hear. 

Whatever you might ever do, I should always ask for the dust 
of your feet. For I know you. And you are That even if you 
doubt yourself which He held you to be. 

Ever, beloved Joy, 

Your Childe 
Margot 
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291. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
June 30, 1904 

My dearest Yum, 

bn returning from Mayavati exactly a week ago—I found two 

letters frotoi you—one enclosing a-5, from S. Dora. Please 

thank her. I gave the 4 to Swami Saradananda for the Holy 
Mother and for Swamiji’s mother, and 1 know that both will 
be pleased to receive it. 

You know that my book is out. I trust that you will feel that 
it was really written by Him—and that it is not His last! It 
seems to have met with a chorus of reviews, but I suppose it is 
early days yet to say whether or not it is a success. Anyway I 
hope, in Swamiji’s name, that it will 

(a) End the Zenana missionaries, 

(b) Clear up misconceptions about India, 

(c) Teach India to think truly about Herself. This is the most 
important of the ends I hope for, and 

(d) do a little to help earnest souls to put themselves in the 
current of Swamiji’s writings and teachings. 

Say that you recognise it as His. Say that it would have 
pleased Him, that He blesses it, and I want no more. But He 
does bless it. What else would account for the wonderful 
rapidity with which things have gone? He does bless 
indeed. 

We are full of work—opening out in many directions, and 
the old house is qgain ours —just think of it! So now we have 
16 and 17, and I hope the time is not far distant when we may 
have the garden also. But dear Sadananda has taken his holiday 
party of boys on tramp in the mountains, and has come home 
starved. We have him here in the house. He has to be fed 
every hour, day and night—think of it! Poor thing! Why 
Yum, he just seems to me the greatest and strongest of them all, 
most of the time, and nothing seems so impertinent as for younger 
men, who never did anything, to say “he is a changed man.” 
As if they were ever in a position to do anything but touch his 
feet! 

I hear that Mrs. Walden has been with you. Do give her 
my love. I like her so much, and often think of many things 
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she said to me. How glad I am that you are so faithful to your 
friends! 

Do let me know where you go next, so that I can reach you 
more quickly. Are Mrs. Hellyer’s [...] really restored to 
position? You do not know how glad I am to be back in 
Calcutta and at work again. Mayavati always seems cramped 
somehow. Swarupananda is such a Biahman, and Mrs. Sevier 
is completely subordinated to him. It seems that a time came in 
Christine’s life when she said “I will work in Calcutta or no¬ 
where,” and that was why she came here. Do you think there 
are any others yet to come. I often think how true S. Dora was 
when she said I should never influence large numbers, though I 
would think I did, and that my pen would do most for me. You 
have no idea how few there are who can even understand what I 
am talking about. Just a guru here—and an editor there— 
and through these it percolates. 

Ever dear dear Yum, 

Your own Child 
Margot 


292. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Monday evening 
July 4 th , 1904 

Dear Yum, 

It is the Night, the great Night of Swamiji’s Departure. 
“A night to be much remembered of all the people of God.” 

Christine is alone, worn out by the day’s hard work, and 
keeping vigil on the roof—and I am at my desk, thinking, 
thinking, and my thoughts turn to you, alone perhaps on the sea. 

Today, Miss Stumm’s picture of your Reliquary has come. 
How wonderfully beautiful! How mystic! How still! Oh how 
I envy M. Lalique his power to think in symbols! But only, 
I do not think, if I were you, that I could wear it. I think 
I should make a place for it on a wall, and have a [...] in 
front, and kneel to look at it. But after all, you are such 
a wondering bird, how could you? The only place with you, 
is your own heart! 
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Tuesday morning 

I am so happy to think that you are perhaps with Lady Betty, 
and therefore so much nearer to us. England seems no distance 
away : America so very far! 

And how sweet the name of the Lalique home sounds! I 
like to hear about M. Lalique, but it is strange how I do not want 
to know him. Oh—if only my book would be one of the great 
money-makers—impossible I suppose—and then I need never 
know people any more, but could just go on quietly feeding the 
work. 

I want to tell you that a point has come where I have definitely 
decided to write and ask Miss Richards to come and undertake 
a great service. I am going to write and tell this to Mrs. Bull 
this week, and to mother. Mr. R. N. Tagore has offered me his 
beautiful house for a Normal School. But I must have someone 
else as the centre of that undertaking. So, though I know that 
there are many personal drawbacks, since there is now a definite 
question of work to be put, I believe that all these arc only 
cowardice and selfishness—and I must write to Miss R. If s)ie 
will risk health, / must. As to money, I believe that this will be 
found. If necessary, we can use up capital, and I can go West 
a year hence, when things arc established. The only alternative 
to this lies in the possibility of the book’s making money. But 
I saw the other day how everything would be blocked, if I allowed 
reasoning too great a place, and I felt as if Swamiji Himself said 
to me—“Be brave, Margot! Take every opportunity. Only 
have courage—and / will send the means!” So I determined to 
act in this way. And I think you will be glad. I cannot tell 
you how avenues of work are multiplying nor how the pressure 
upon the People, to deprive them of Education, is multiplying 
also. But if only we put our shoulders to the wheel, I have great 
hope that every attack of Government on thought will only 
succeed in driving Knowledge deeper, and making it sounder and 
truer. I think this, because I believe that the People already 
have that minimum from which they cannot be dislodged. And 
if I am right, Lord Curzon will stand in history as the most anti- 
British influence that India ever saw. 

And now—my beloved Yum—I must end this letter. 

Will you spend 7/6 on me in England or in Paris, and send 
me M. Boutet de. 
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Sadananda is a good deal better. He says if only you were 
here, he would sit in your lap, like a child, and play with you! 

Ever lovingly your child 
Margot 


293. To Mr. Ebenzer Cooke 

Calcutta 
July 7th, 1904 

My dear Mr. Cooke, 

How good of you to send me the cutting. I have written to 
the Agency asking for all cuttings, and I much hope that I shall 
get them. One is so out of reach here, and I do not suppose that 
even by the laborious collection of all the reviews that may appear, 
I shall be able to arrive at any real idea of how my book has done. 

Someone sent the “Sunday Sun.” So far all that 1 have seen 
have been very flattering. 1 am hoping for real attack when it 
has to be met by the Missionaries, and I do not think they can 
avoid the issue for ever! And of course politicians and social 
reformers are likely both to be down upon me—though the fact 
is that I have gone, led by Swamiji, behind the issues which they 
raise. 

You write as if you like the book. I hope it is so. For this 
also has embodied so much, dear Mr. Cooke, that 1 learned from 
you. The blessedness of life is hot in happiness, is it? For that 
we cannot command. But it is in loving and being loved, and 
that is surely yours, for you have given so much to so many, to 
me most of all. 

Aren’t you sorry that Watts is dead? I think he is a man 
whose fame will grow with time; and surely he will be regarded 
some day as the Titian of English painting between 1850 and 1900. 
But I think it will be with his name as with his pictures; it wilt 
take distance to rob us of our craving for personal detail and 
then we shall see the architectural vastness of the man. 

Do you realise that in the days when I left Wimbledon to come 
here, your voice always spoke the word of love and courage? 
You told me that if it should come true that some day I would 
regret having taken the step I did, then in that hour I could only 
face that experience, as then I was going through the other. 
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How true and de:p this word of yours was! Since then I 
have had to do other things, taking the future in my hands as I 
did then. But I do each deed as it comes, with the same courage, 
and the joy of being in the right place, at the task I was born for, 
is ever growing. 

I wish I could send you, my dear Teacher and Friend and 
Counsellor, something of this overflowing joy! 


294, To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
July 14, 1904 

My dear Yum, 

How beautiful your photograph is! And how well Miss 
Stumm has done it. I think you are wearing your reliquary at 
your throat. 

What do you think? Mr. Hollycr at his wife’s request has sent 
us 20! How very kind this is and such a nice letter came with it. 
Please thank Mrs. Hellycr. I mean to send Nim my book, and 
have written. But I ought to write to her. Only I am now in 
such haste. Have been writing all morning for the press, and 
Christine is alone in her school. 

Yes—I am much interested about Miss G. and so glad that she 
is normal and sane and nice. Harriet Smith, who as you know 
replied that we can take her as a winter-visitors, and not beyond. 
So I hope she won’t come. 

There was a Miss Lockwood, who was coming for 6 months. 
Everything was arranged, when suddenly she became silent— 
and we have heard no more—a year ago. Can you find out what 
happened ? I think she would have been nice. 

What do you think? Poor Montague McKinel died of enteric 
fever in the Johannesburg hospital a couple of months ago! His 
mother wrote to me—he died in great privations. Poor boy! 
But I feel sure the loss of the body will be a gain to him and I know 
that Swamiji will take care of him. So I am really thankful for 
Nim—poor thing! I am so grateful for all the kindness that 
you were the means of my shewing him dear Yum! 
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Dear Sadananda is recovering fast. He takes lunch of you 
and that happy year. My best love to your dear self—Albert, 
and Lady Betty. 

Ever your childe 
Margot 

Remember that you are my Mother. 


295. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Thursday, July 14, 1904 

My dear S. Sara, 

For days have been working at the Ole Bull. After I had 
begun, I found the memoir rich in data—and have used many 
of your sentences without acknowledgement. But the whole 
wants copying, and I forget names and words. Also I do wish 
I had the Norwegian National Anthem, and its date of publica¬ 
tion, and a literal translation of every line. You know I believe 
in sonorous prose translations. 

Kindly send me the Anthem. Even if you do not wait for my 
translation. 

If necessary you can put a footnote for the word Sac ter, and 
explain it. 

Tomorrow you will have our telegram. “Victory Royal 
accepts.” I feel sure he will write himself. It is acceptance for 
the Transactions —that means, inclusion in records of English 
science—important, tested and approved. The biggest thing ever 
yet done. 

What do we say of Vines? And it has to be condensed. So 
you do not know the value of the diagrams you made. 

I am so busy writing now—I have not a minute. This morning 
a long article on Buddha Gaya. I wish I had time to prepare 
one, with illustrations, for Harper’s or something of that like 
could you get it taken? 

[Pages missing] 
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[Extracts] 

...I found the other night that the quiet flowing of the 
Ganges and the waving of the trees is beginning to mean as much 
as religious music and incense and bells to me! And I was so 
glad, for I always knew that my language for these things was 
painfully limited... 

...But look how the Hindu need neither nature nor temple 
in order to recover himself and open once more the gateways of 
the Infinite into his own nature! He simply turns within and 
concentrate himself on his central thought for a few moments 
at a time. 

Why do not take 10 minutes of solitude to do this—you must 
be alone—every morning and every evening and look into your 
own heart, and find there your baby. Imagine him as the Christ- 
child and fathoming in yourself the heart of the Blessed 
Virgin? But worshipping mind! Not appropriating! Not as 
your child but as the Holy Child. If I did it, perhaps I would 
mentally kneel and say—“Ave Jesus !”—many times at the 
beginning and end—or “My Beloved” or perhaps nothing... 

.. .You must not talk of it to anyone. It must be the secret 
place of your life. In part of the idea is that the realisation told 
is dissipated, but that which is brooded on in silence, grows and 
blesses all about us... 


297. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
July 21,1904 

Dear S. Sara, 

Today I send you the Ole Bull Message. I do wish I could 
have had the National Anthem, with its literal English translation 
—then I could have done my best with every line, and given 
you a prose war-song. They say that my style is “sonorous and 
satisfying!” 

However, 1 think I could trust Prof. James or Mr. Howells 
(the latter through Mr. Mead), to make the necessary prose- 
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translation for the end of my article, but no one with an ear less 
delicate. If you could find a literary Jew he might prove better 
still. But it must not be [...]. Perhaps Mr. Johnston himself 
could get it done. 

We are so glad that you have got out of the hospital! And 
glad too that you are again in the large house. That is right, 
and gives you your right position when abroad, and also with 
regard to some things which are nearer to you. Anyway, it is 
right. But we are so relieved that the other is off ! It was a 
terrible idea, and, in America, so unnecessary. Your money will 
do more than you, with endless suffering and loss, could ever 
contribute. 

Your address to the two apples [7] has arrived. We are so glad 
that you like our “Web” too. You are as much out of reach as 
we, of the real fate of the book. Only Ly. Betty writes a letter 
beginning “Everyone is reading your beautiful book,” so that 
sounds as if it were the fashion. 

Fancy! the woman who wrote “The Godfly” is Mrs. Boole’s 
daughter! 

How proud we are about the Phil-Trans.! Now if only we 
can get the Botany Book written! Then wc return to Physics. 

[ Pages missing] 


298. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
July 26th, 1901 

My dearest Yum, 

Two of your warm and lovely letters have come, one from 
New York—one from Aurora. Isn’t it strange? In these, for 
the first time you mention the possibility of coming to India 
next winter, as I, in mine of last Thursday, have just suggested 
your doing. I want to go to Cheetore and Ajanta, you, 
Sadananda and I. Would not that be nice? I wonder if it 
would ever again be like those days in the tents beside the Jhelum. 
Somehow, those are to me the type of all days, and everything 
about them seems so beautiful, the old servant—the very food, 
your orders—all sorts of details. 
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Yesterday we thought of you so specially for again we opened 
school in my first school room, and again the Holy Mother not 
quite as the first time though—came to give the house her 
blessing. 

I am training teachers now, and the school is for them to 
practise in. Altogether, there is so much to do, that I could not 
get in one. thing more, and Christine has the ladies in numbers 
coming twice a week to learn sewing and other things, and a 
few who come everyday to work for pay. It is unheard of that 
married zenana ladies should leave their homes, and come to 
lessons at the house of a European. But they do it, and there 
has nevei been a moment’s difficulty. 

Thursday morning 6 O'clock 

We have a door through, from the back of this house into the 
other. 

After beginning this letter, on Tuesday afternoon, I heard a 
cough outside my study door. It was the Esplanade durwan 
—with a letter from Gen. Patterson! He sent me all sorts of 
advice about how to come to New York. It was so kind of 
him and so kind of you, but I have not been ill. I got Christine 
to write a note to mother one week in the holidays, because I 
was so absorbed in work that I could not break it, and imme¬ 
diately this idea has been circulated. I am so very sorry, for I 
am afraid you have been anxious. 

I wish you could see Sadananda now. He is looking splendid. 
Even his diabetes is checked, and he looks as if he might live 
and work for years. I think that even our English bread and 
butter and many-meals-small have not done so much to help his 
recovery, as the having a room to himself. How Hindus must 
long for privacy! No wonder they discovered the idea of 
meditation!! 

I am so glad you like the book. We too think the American 
edition beautiful. One copy has found its way here, and 
Christine is quite top-lofty about the beauty of it. 

But the funny thing is that no one, either the publishers or 
anyone else, sends me any news about it. They have written to 
Mrs. Bull that Rudyard Kipling and F. A. Steel are warm about 
the book, but they do not send me any information! At present 
I feel that almost no one understands the drift of it, except 
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perhaps those to whom I have lectured for a week! If, when 
you do dip into it, you recognise Swamiji at all, dear Yum, you 
will give me great happiness. I have worked for others as a 
hand or a tool, but He alone demanded the whole of my heart 
and head and being, and left it to me to use them for Him. Both 
kinds of service, all kinds of service, are great and good, but this 
alone is all-absorbing—because this alone implies perfect faith. 

And how short was the time that He gave me for training! 
You remember the talk on the lawn at Bcllur—and His “come 
on this journey, and 1 will make you twenty—!” I can see now 
that He was longing for someone to pour His own mind and 
thought into. Oh that I may never harden my nature so as to 
lose one atom of it! And at Ridgely the training ended, and I 
was sent out into the world. It was nearly two years altogether, 
and that was all. And now, I cannot tolerate anyone’s even 
touching the question of what I shall or shall not think of Him 
and His opinions. There, I need freedom, as a bird needs air. 
But when I have had the full swing, and no one has dared to 
criticise or dictate or cavil (at least in my hearing) then I know 
and you know, dearest mother Yum, that it is all Swamiji, all 
Swamiji, all Swamiji, and outside Him I have nothing whatsoever. 

Suppose He had not come to London that time! Life would 
have been like a headless torso—for I always knew that I 
was waiting for something. I always said that a call would 
come. And it did. But if 1 had known more of life, I should 
perhaps have doubted whether when the time came I should 
certainly recognise. Fortunately, 1 knew little, and was spared 
that torture. Now I look at the book, and say “if He has not 
come!”—for always I had this burning voice within, but nothing 
to utter. How often and often I have sat down, pen in hand, 
to speak, and there was no speech. And now, there is no end to 
it! As surely as I am fitted for my world—so surely is my world 
in need of me, waiting, ready. The arrow has found its own 
place in the bow. But if He had not come! If He had meditated 
on the Himalayan peaks as the wise Capt. Sevier wanted Him 
to do—I, for one, had never never been here. 

Your photographs do really shew you to be, dear Yum, 
alive and well. How I hope it is true! What it costs, this 
search after health! The endurance of the body—which, instead 
of being a tool has become a burden. No words can tell the 
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misery of it. Poor Albert, I fear, has sunk into this already, as 
I read her letters. I hear want of vitality of body in every line. 
How blessed she is! In such an unlikely place, to walk with 
cloistered soul, with head veiled and feet bare! So it always 
seems to me—the soul into whose future He looked, and blest! 

And now Goodbye, Ever beloved mother, 

Your own Childe 
Margot 

How exciting to know that a parcel is coming for us I 
Christine’s birthday is Aug. 17. 


299. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

17 Bose Para Lanb 
Baqh Bazaar, Calcutta 
July 28th, 1904 

Dear S. Sara, 

The Bairn brought the American edition! It was a beautiful 
thought—to send it to him. And how lovely it is! And MissS. 
picture seems lovely. Someone has had a very artistic photograph 
made of it! 

So far I have had two attacks on the book from American 
sources—evidently missionary-short—and very venomous. Per¬ 
haps the Boston Evening Transcript, if it reviews early, may 
set the other kind of ball a-rolling. 

I suppose I ought to write to Mrs. Huntington. I shall of course 
be grateful to have copies sent to her. 

Mrs. Cheney 
Mrs. Waterman, 

26, Scott St., Chicago. 

Mrs. Everett, 

C/o. Mrs. Coonley Ward, 

622 Division St., Chicago. 

And Mrs. Coonley Ward. 

About Yum and the Jameses and [...] I do not mind. They 
will know my feeling, and need no token. But Mrs. Janes I show Id 
like to remember, and of course Howells. 

Jane Addams, and 

Miss Waite, 7, Astos St., Chic t go 
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also need remembering. I think no one else matters, and 
amongst these Howells, Mrs. C. Ward and Miss Waite, being 
richest, matter least. 

The reviewing seems to have been well done in England, but 
no doubt Holts are quite capable of looking after that in America. 
I think I find Mrs. Janes in your list also? But she above all 
should have it. 

I find that reviews are very nice to read, but what one really 
cares for is the personal opinion, of those one knows, after all. 
And then, so far, not one reviewer appears to have understood 
the book. The real heart of it is in chapters VI and XVI—with 
their imperative. But fortunately 
Pages 91 to 93 

96 to 97 

97 to 98 

298 to end etc. etc. etc. 

It would seem that this book is not a mere rhapsody on 
the customs of the Orient. All this appears to us simply 
to veil a categorical imperative. In the passages just enumerated 
lies its real gist—“The process of creating a great nation”— 
“nation-making-consciousness of nationality.” These are the 
phrases that stick to the memory when we have turned the last 
page. 

The book is constructive. Custom is interpreted in consonance 
with self-respect. Religions are described in demonstration of 
unity. The education of woman in the modern sense is 
considered in relation to the common weal. The author refuses 
to admit that Hindu and Moslem are antagonistic (see she boldly 
declares that they are both necessary and mutually supplemen¬ 
tary). 

The synthesis of Indian thought shews this. 

The Oriental experience describes that element in Eastern 
religion which is not equally widely known in the West. The 
chapter on Reincarnation explains a distinctively Oriental idea 
which is widely current. Siva—The Gita—and Mahommedan 
—give the 3 religions. 

Pilgrimage suggests the love of place in India. 

And the last chapter, like the XI reveals the motive of 
the whole. 
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Be a nation. 

Think greatly of yourselves. Believe in your organic related¬ 
ness. Imagine a life in which all have common interests, common 
needs and mutually complementary duties. Understand your¬ 
selves, etc. etc. 

May it prove the fungus that pulls down a building! 

For me the English papers take the whole thing for mere 
prettiness and never suspect this. Only the Indian mind joins 
in the hue and cry too, and penetrates no deeper, and this is the 
tragedy! However, one Indian editor wrote me that in his mind 
the book was “as great an event as Swamiji’s visit to the West.” 
I feel that that is what Swamiji would like to be true of it. 

I shall look forward so much to your Brother’s opinion of it 
—as politician and artist at once, he should be worth pleasing. 
1 think it would be very suitable to have the true interpretation 
of the book appear in America. 

Of course it was wiser not to have the English press suspect it. 
If Mr. Mead should want to do anything for it in this way I might 
write a few notes for you to give him, and enclose in this. Do 
kindly collect reviews. I sent you the Ole Bull by last post. Mr. 
Ratcliffe applied to the Scandinavian Mission here for the 
Norwegian National Anthem—but could not get it. They had 
notone! No Norweman there! Do go to James or Howells— 
not Mead, for translation. I do hope the article will satisfy. 

I cannot tell you how glad we are to think of you in your large 
house again. I hope not too much changed. And oh the 
hospital! I feel as if a load had slipped off my own shoulders! 

Do you realise what the Bairn’s publication in Philosophical 
Transactions means? It means that he plunged into Botany 
in February and March 1901, and in 1904 has written what the 
English people are proud to record as their Vedas on the subject! 
By the end of 1904 we quite hope to have a book ready which will 
complete and end the vegetable detour—3j years of work to 
include a whole science in his synthesis of Fundamental Unity. 
Think of it! It breaks all records. We hope to post the message 
to the R. S. next mail day. At present, we are working at 
tremendous tension—shot tening and adding. You would laugh 
if you could see my microscopic writing now! 

Ever lovingly, 
Nivedifa, the d’^—jt, 
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I suppose you could have memorialised your father and 
mother by making one Indian scholarship for the Institute of 
Technology or for higher science. Would it have cost too much? 
America might have had cause some day to have been very 
grateful. 


300. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Thursday, Aug. 4,1904 

Dear yum. 

Your postcard from R [...] arrived this week. 

1 suddenly collapsed, and am having 2 days on the river with 
Sadananda. It was only a little tiredness, but I am polishing off 
my letters quickly now before going. 

It was glorious yesterday. I wish you could come too. We 
sat hours, at Dukincshwar, and talked of the past. 

In the boat Sadananda always talks of the Future! How 
long O Lord—how long? Oh if Mother would give me “strength 
like the Thunderbolt” and words with unspoken menace in them 
—and weight of utterance! 

Pray for these things dear Yum for your own loving Child 
and His— 

Margot 

301. To Mrs. Wilson 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Aug. 11,1904 

My dearest Nim, 

Your letter was delightful. It is things like that, that really 
make one realise “the book”—and the joy of having written it 
at last. As for style—you were always more interested in my 
achievements that way than anyone else. It was you, for instance, 
who first said I had one! So it is a great relief and pleasure to 
feel that you consider this to be now improved and satisfactory. 

You ask if the book is understood and endorsed here. Just 
fancy! A Mohammedan gentleman from Bombay called last 
Sunday to “thank” me for having expressed so clearly what 
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“we all feel for our Mother, and also (hesitatingly, shyly) what 
the Indian wife feels for her husband.” 

The real theme of my book is the essential unity of Hindu and 
Mohammedan, and their great and united future. What do you 
think, then, of this corroboration? Of course you will under¬ 
stand that my highest hope about the book is that it may have 
given voice to Swamiji’s ideas, and to things He would have liked 
said. 

By this time you will know that I have not been ill. 

Yes. The thunderstorms in the Himalayas are wonderful. 
But those on the Ganges seem to me at least as grand. In a 
moment, the world is wrapped in blackness, and the storm rages. 
And tropical rain is still more wonderful than tropical thunder. 

Of course Anna could not sit at your table, and it was right to 
be strictly business-like. That family has good points, if kept in 
place. But Bet’s departure makes me feel as if a nightmare had 
gone. It is wonderful that Christine and I can have ordinary 
human household sweetness, without venomous misinterpretation. 

Dr. Bose listened to your letter with the greatest [...]. He 
wanted every word about the book and every word about 
Margot and Cicely. He often says he thinks it was a mistake 
not to transfer all his affections to the small Margot—when he 
had the chance! 

How glad I am Dear to hear that the home-shop seems to have 
steered its way into quiet waters, and that your threshold is bright 
with flowers. 

As for my own financial affairs, you must never worry for they 
are never distressing. One sees only a little way ahead, but light 
always comes, as we go on working. And personally, it is quite 
amusing. If I accepted all the invitations that are kindly pressed 
upon me, you would hear of me now in Egypt, then in Italy, 
again in America. I longed so much when I was a child to see 
Italy and Egypt, and I have lived to refuse them both, without a 
thought! So you will remember that I am always provided for, 
that I could live in India itself easily and happily—oh, so happily! 
I think it would be the very ideal itself!—without one penny. 
It is only the work for which we need money, and about that we 
try to feel that we are not responsible, but God! 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 
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302. To Miss J. MacLeod 


17 Bose Para Lane 
Bagh Bazaar. Calcutta 
Aug. 11, 1904 

My dearest Joy, 

The Holy Mother asked for you last night with special warmth. 
She has a great love for you. I could not tell her all about 
Roycroft which must be wonderfully interesting. So I explained 
that you were away from home, and doing hard work and shoping 
well. 

Roycroft must be like Hull House—only differently provoked. 
America is extraordinary. She has her own way of reviving the 
system of great patrons, and also the monastic communities. I 
wonder what else we shall yet see. We must not forget that she 
has watched the birth of new religions on her own hearth. 

1 wish you cd. see us here. From the front door of this house 
to the front-door of No.16 is an immense distance across the 
two houses. We keep No.16 entirely for work. In the outer 
rooms, in which 1 used to have school, we have it again. In the 
rooms upstairs, Christine has her two great sewing classes of 
married ladies every Monday and Wednesday, and her small 
sewing-class daily. She sleeps in my old bedroom. 

This house contains Gopaler-Ma, Jhee and myself at the back 
—Swami Sadananda in the middle—and here in the front my 
study and the Chapel. 

Every morning I reach my writing desk as early as possible. 
The young Brahmo teachers, whom I am training for the Kinder¬ 
garten come at about 9, and I spend an hour with them. 
Then the children come at 12. School is over at 4-30—and the 
girls have tea and go at 5. Christine’s ladies stay from 1 to 
4-45 daily. 

So there is our routine—and we find it pretty close. But 
Christine has Sunday and I Saturday and Sunday, free. There 
is a good deal of work for us all, on Monday and Wednesday 
afternoons, when the large class gathers. But otherwise I try not 
to do anything in the school myself—but to work entirely through 
others. 

Next Wednesday will be Christine’s birthday. I do wish the 
bo* from you and Mrs. Hellyer may come by that time! It wd, 
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be so very nice. It was so good of you to send it—and the vests 
sound just the thing for her. 

I was neither ill nor resting—when at Mayavati. I was working 
too hard to spend a hour on letter-writing! That seems im¬ 
possible but is nevertheless true. Christine undertook one week 
to send motherly note for me—and they concluded that I was 
ill, from this. 

This Bobbie Orborn does seem wonderful from what you say 
of her. Swami Sadananda and the Holy Mother both think 
I shall have to go West once more—but that I shall certainly 
return. If so, I think it is likely to be next year—for by that time 
money will have become an absolute necessity. So far I have 
had Ly. Betty’s behind me. But then, the store will be exhausted. 
Oh how I wish I cd. earn by writing, what wd. keep the work here 
going! If one cd. only earn $ 1000 a year! But perhaps few 
people do so much. Yet when I consider how much we can do 
with it—it seems a small income to go so far. For there is really 
no end to all that we can and do work out here. I do feel that 
as far as shewing India what can be done without money goes. 
1 have my ambition. What do you say ? We have two common 
houses—and two servants—and that is all. For the horses and 
carriages are provided by India herself. 

In fact, I think India will always provide for Christine and her 
work. You know it is absolutely the first time in history that 
married ladies left their houses in this way, and she has any 
number from 20 upto 60. But there must be a background of 
home and home-life which I provide. We find the happiness of 
this from experience. 

S. Sara I understood would send a copy of the Web to Mrs. 
Huntington and I wrote a note, telling her that it came as a token 
of the fact that it had been her money which gave me the pied 
a' terre necessary for writing it. 1 hoped she wd. be gratified by 
this fruit of her gift. You see how true it is. Without her £ 1000 
—where shd. I have been ? 

This is a very selfish letter. But I thought you wd. like to know 
just what we do every day. Things are much changed now—you 
see—and we are in the whirl. 

Ever your loving childe 
Margot 
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I wish you knew how I feel every day that if you had not taught 
me HOW to relate myself to Swamiji I might have been still 
wandering in the dark! 

I shall love it if I see you and Mr. and Mrs. H. in India this 
next winter. 


303. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoii Bazaar. Calcutta 
10. 8. 04 

My sweet sweet Yum, 

Your letter from Cleveland has reached me, and there seems 
nothing else to say. 

I do hope I shall soon hear that you are actually to be in India 
this winter. I have quite made up my mind that we are to do 
Rajputana together. And I believe that next year I shall be going 
West again, to beg. Things may change, but at present I do not 
feel as if I could depend on S. Sara’s judgement—so if I go 
West at all I should hope that it might be with the same 
independence as Swamiji Himself, lending oneself to one and 
another here and there, but keeping one’s own main course 
clear and straight for oneself. 

But I think I must go—for the work simply makes money melt 
now, and we could not have gone so long, in spite of gifts and 
help, but for Ly. Betty’s fund and the reserve I brought back. 
This will soon be used up, and we shall break into capital, and 
Men I cannot afford to wait. Do you see? I think the programme 
is right—don’t you? 

Some people may be better for being planless—but as much 
plan as this is right enough for others, in other circumstances, 
and Swamiji gave me this right. The point is that 1 am now 
resigned, and the Holy Mother and Sadananda both assure me 
that I shall certainly return. Moreover, things are so well on 
their feet, and likely to be still so much more so, that Christine 
would not suffer, if left, from the breakdown of organisation, and 
this is I think the main necessity. 

Gopaler Ma seems now to be losing her memory and getting 
quite childish. I am so glad that we have her here. I want 
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Christine to call her youngest sister Mamie to us this winter. 
Do you think I might ask Mrs. Leggett to pay her on my behalf 
the necessary money at any moment that she wishes to come, 
leaving him to recover from S. Sara out of capital? Mamie is 
a young good natured sister who is sweet and good and full of 
habits of household service, but cannot earn her own living, 
and is now dependent on a newly married sister and brother-in- 
law. Such an inmate would be a god-send to us, and a great 
strength to Christine, and I should feel no anxiety about the 
latter’s good spirits during my absences. So I should like it very 
much. Christine has relieved me of house-keeping, but she herself 
needs a collaborator, for her hands are full, and her heart still 
more so. And she has no one to fall back on. 

Give my best love and warm invitation to India to Mrs. Hellycr. 
As you say, we shall talk over things when we meet. It 
would be impossible to write about them. How I wish we might 
again go off and live in in camps together! 

Lovingly ever 

Your Child 
Margot 


Aug. 17, 1904 

What do you think? This is Christine's Birthday, and your 
box has arrived this very minute! Isn’t that extraordinary. 
Another thing was that her particular friend Mr. Gokhale came 
to call after breakfast and stayed hours ! ! ! Wasn’t it lovely? 
And then the Boses lent her the great A. M. Bose garden house 
at Dum Dum from to-night till Friday morning. So what 
a pleasure it all is ! 

But you cannot imagine the pleasure of your box. And it 
seems too good to be true that there are stockings in 2 sizes, her 
feet are long and narrow, and mine short and broad, and there 
are some for both of us!! 

Sadananda has gone with her to Dumdum—and the nephew— 
our one solitary but splendid disciple. Sadananda is singing the 
song of Yum and her forethought “My most revered Mother”— 
all the day. 

Please thank dear Mrs. Hellyer for her share of it. 

But how well-starred the day has been, and they have Siva’s 
own crescent moon for their drive. 
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Christine has been so normal since Mayavati! And the last 
few weeks, since I have had the extra responsibility of the school 
again (but I am so thankful for this, for at last I am training an 
Indian girl as a teacher!) I have been so nervous and garrulous. 
And it has been wonderful to have the household life buoyed up 
by someone else—Christine always furnishing the affection and 
good spirit to carry things on. I did not think she had it in her 
—and I have feared it was too much for her. Then again I have 
thought that such an effort would do her nothing but good, and 
so it has seemed. She says (of course I don’t know how far it is 
true) that for years she has not had such a good birthday. Isn’t 
that nice ? 

Yes—isn’t Miss Walton’s bouse [...] her own room—its 
pictures and its view—the Catholic atmosphere, and her own 
peculiar mixture of English dignity and American freedom of 
mind and the loneliness of everything, make a unique whole, 
as I think. 

Good night dear mother. 

Ever your and His loving Childe 

Margot 


304. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Thursday, Aug. 25, 1904 

My sweet Yum, 

Your letters are always lovely, and your last gave me the 
programme for Autumn and Winter. Isn’t it becoming quite 
doubtful whether Mr. Hellyer will easily reach you? Or perhaps 
he is coming by the Pacific route? If he has met with no mishap 
however, he is at Ridgely now, and in less than a fortnight you 
will all be once more on the wing. And then perhaps you will 
come here. How lovely that would be! 

Yes, doubtless the strength is of Meditation. I suppose the 
time has come, and so you find yourself, I do not, and I fancy I 
have to work and work, and that afterwards my time will also 
come. 

I realise now how much has been given me that I never earned 
myself. Oh how much! 
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Dear Yum—there is another thing that I see. To give the 
wrong gift is to destroy. Indeed this is what the Gita says— 
towards the end, about Sattvic charity. And all gifts are wrong 
when everything is taken as fuel for self. It is only when there 
is a complete change, a ‘conversion’—when sincerity comes—or, 
as we might say, when an effort is made, and everything is 
dedicated to that effort, instead of to self—or when the soul can 
witness without seeking to divert and consume (use in the opposite 
of witness), it is only then, and perhaps for a long time even then, 
only guardedly that gifts can be given. 

Till then a grieved silence, or indignation, or even condemna¬ 
tion, may be the highest and only safe gift. 

I see that Ibsen’s story of Peer Gynt and his Maiden is utterly 
untrue. But the Christian story of the Magdalen is true. Unless 
there is a secret search and hunger of the soul, unless there is 
dissatisfaction within, and some other object than self at bottom, 
there is no room for salvation. Souls of whom this is true how¬ 
ever may surprise one by an unsuspected tenderness or renun¬ 
ciation or reverence, suddenly coming to the surface—never 
by the cynical playing with holy things, in order to use them for 
their own adornment. 

Now dear Yum, let me not talk like this any more. I love 
you, and I love you, and 1 love you, and that is all there is about 
it. How nice that you have been to Miss Walton. Did you not 
see Madame de Lee there ? 

The Holy Mother always asks for you, and sends her love and 
blessings. 

Ever your own loving childe 
Margot 

I forgot to tell you what a treasure the box is. Almost all the 
white stockings fit me, and the red-edged nightdress. 
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17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
August 25 [1904\ 

My dear Mrs . Bull, 

Your letter about the article has reached me. But the article 
went some weeks ago, and as far as it is concerned, I can only 
hope for the best. Mother sent me a paragraph from the House 
Beautiful which must have come from you. I am afraid the book 
is going to be a failure as far as America is concerned. Christine 
says that at $2.25 it will not sell : at $ 1.25 it would. Is this, 
do you think, true? 

Mr. Dutt has just gone as Councillor to the Maharajah of 
Baroda. So I fear Mr. Mead’s invitation is out of the question. 

It was nice to hear of your pleasant holiday, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Thorp. 

Is Mrs. Brigg's recovery not very sudden and unexpected? 

With love, 
Nivedita 

(The following is perhaps a portion of Sister Nivedila’s article on Mr. Ole 
Bull, which she wrote at Mrs. Ole Bull’s request. We find these pages 
attached with the above letter.] 

Norway’s National Hymn 

1 

O land rising out of the sea. 

With thy countless homes. 

Pine-grown land! 

Weather-grey land! 

To thee, to thee our hearts. 

To thee our thoughts. 

And to our childhood’s hearth. 

And the long dream-laden Saga-night. 

2 

Thou land that Harald saved 
With his sword of might. 

Thou land that Hakon guarded 
While Oyvind [...] 

’T was on thee, Olaf planted 

The Cross in his own blood 

.’T was thine heights whence hurled Sverre 

His defiance at Rome. 


43 
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The words of this Hymn are by Bjoenson. The composer was Rikard 
Nordraak, whose only work of note this is ( ? ). He was bom in 1842, and 
died at the age of twenty four. 

The Norwegian National Hymn, of which the following is a free translation 
in English prose 


{Pages missing] 

.. .Indeed there were few great crises in those years of storm, where he 
could not reckon the guiding hands amongst his friends. It was for this 
reason perhaps that his own political prescience was so rarely at fault. 

In our own War, there came a moment when France was eager to recognise 
the South, and England with the exception of the Bedford family, to follow 
her initiative. It was then that Thurlow Med was commissioned to 
counteract this inclination, and used to keep Ole Bull informed of his daily 
experience in the diplomatic world of London. 

Seward, our own Secretary of State, to whom Napoleon had written an 
autograph letter of warning that the time had come for a recognition of the 
South, was another intimate friend, and through him Ole Bull had knowledge 
of our secret service department. It was such facts as these, doubtless, that 
enabled him to predict truly, when even Bismarck made mistakes. 

Similarly, at the time of the Franco-Purssion war, it was his intimacy with 
Von Moltkc and others that gave him confidence in the issue. 

Perhaps you could meet this in the article. 

I should be glad if you could tell me about Lamartine, and what he 
signified to Europe. How have you heard him talked of? 

[Pages missing] 

The Festival of Norway Day in like manner will be understood by anyone 
who has once seen it for himself. Salutation of the national heroes; hymns 
and songs to the national idea; the celebration of Olympic contests on field 
and fjord, processions with banners; and a constant unassuming atmosphere 
of the National Anthem; all these features fall into due relation round the 
central scene. The prow of a Viking Ship raised in the town-square at noon 
as a platform for the speakers of the day. The story of the first celebration 
of Norway Day in the year 1829 when Ole Bull the violinist met Weegeland 
the poet—in Xtiania, the one carrying his violin, the other the colours, only 
to be hooted and purnned with flying missiles through the streets and Weege¬ 
land wounded severely by the police, seems now hardly credible. But 
it has been the devotion of a lifetime, not the courage of a moment, that has 
made the day what it is. In succeeding years. Ole Bull would make every 
possible effort to reach Bergen for the occasion, once going to the length of 
paying $500 for the privilege of detaining a passenger-boat somewhere, for a 
few hours. Always he was to be found in the procession, cheering the races 
games, and playing in the open square for the thousands who would and 
assemble to hear him there. Throughout his life, he was sensitive to every¬ 
thing that could add honour to the day. And a story still lingors about his 
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own sovereign felt that he had cause for grave offence. When the news 
reached Stockholm in 1848 of his leading a procession in Paris, to present the 
Norwegian colours to Lamartine. But even royal anger could not resist the 
good stories told on the next visit and the king stood biting his lip at the care¬ 
less bonhomie of Ole Bull, as he turned suddenly and said “By the way, Sire, 
you should have been with us the other day in Paris, when we went to acclaim 
Lamartine!” 

Few tales are told, indeed, which are finer than that of his encounter, in 
earlier years with this king’s father, the old Bernadotte himself. The king 
had referred to the Norwegians as “my Poles,” at which Ole Bull, drawing 
himself up enquired, when had a Norwegian shown himself disloyal to the 
king of Sweden?—and then, without waiting for an answer, had announced 
that he must at once take leave. Up*>n this, the king turned to him with an 
imperious “I command you to stay!” But the violinist shrugged his shoulders 
and replied “Then I will see. Sire, whether a horseman remains free in 
the palace of the King of Sweden!” At this, as Ole Bull would tell, 
when recounting the scene, there came into the face of the monarch the 
sweetest smile. 


306. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Aug. 31st, 1904 

My sweet Yum , 

There was no letter from you this week, which I think means 
simply that you are having a good time. How well I remember 
every detail about Ridgely, including the train-journey, and the 
black grapes that we ate together! And oh—the first look at 
Swamiji! 

Poor Alasinga has lost his wife. I wish we could do something 
to help him. He is indeed a great great disciple. No one like him. 
Dear Alasinga! Oh what must a wife feel—to have to leave 
her brood helpless and alone! 

Did I tell you of Montague McKnmel’s death too? Poor 
boy! He died of typhoid fever in a hospital at Johannesberg, 
like Mr. Goodwin. His fever was brought on I fear by exposure 
and great hardship. His mother wrote me a beautiful letter, 
begging me so pitifully to tell her any good that I could of him. 
But you know I had always dreaded for him a moment of black 
despair and suicide. And when I saw him last he was hardening 
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himself so fast into a mood which could only alienate him—for 
I could not melt it, though he knew how it hurt me—that this 
news came to me as a positive relief. With you, or from you 
rather, I always now say “Blessed death!” I actually feel about 
Montague as if my prayers could reach him and help him better 
now than when he was alive. 

Such a sheaf of reviews of the book have come this week! 
A long one from Chicago too, by Lady H. Somerset, in which she 
says two or three times that “this book is regarded as epoch- 
making, because—.” Why Yum! Surely this means that it is 
a success!—that it has been much read—that it sells! I can 
hardly think the last possible, but oh if I could only earn money 
by writing—as Swamiji did by lecturing—and use it as He did! 
- - - - How great He was! One only finds it out as one treads 
after Him, and realises the perfection of the achievement. 

And now you have Albert with you. How I trust that the 
bond that holds you all together may never slacken! To me, 
Albert is the perfect cloistered soul—walking with unseen habit 
and beads in the paths of the world. How completely she has 
realised all that Swamiji foretold, you and 1 have seen with our 
eyes—the stepping-stones—the stainless soul—the silent heart, 
forgetful of itself. I am so thankful that we have Albert to pray 
for us!—to dream—to weep for us! 

I have done nothing more about Christine's sister, because 
as far as I can make out the idea of her coming does not seem very 
serious—and I don’t want to make unnecessary requests. 

It is the bad weather now—so hot and steamy—and life has 
suddenly grown headachy and difficult. Everyone is tired— 
and work is exhausting. I have not been to see the Holy Mother 
for days, but this has rather been due to pressure of engagements 
than to fatigue. 

She always asks for you—everytime I see her—and sends her 

• 

love. When I told her that you thought of coming this winter, 
she was overjoyed. When would you be likely to arrive? I do 
want you so much! 

Ever your loving Childe 
Margot 
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^07. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
BagH Bazaar, Calcutta 
Sept. 8,1004 

My sweet Yum-Yum, 

Such a nice letter from you this week, written when you were 
alone at Ridgely. I love those letters in which you tell me some 
word of His that 1 never heard before. This time it is, that He had 
spent years of effort in training me, such as He had spent on no 
other. Things like that, make one trustful of oneself. The Holy 
Mother, too, told a vision lately in which she had seen me—and 
1 was clothed in genua—in consequence of which I believe that 
she would give me gerrua anyday—but I will not take it. For 
He gave me only one little thing to guard—brahmacharya—and 
until life is ended. With that still unbroken, I shall not be sure 
of victoiy. And of course in the great way, of taking no one 
close, of thinking no thought and speaking no word of human 
intimacy and affection, it has not been kept—and it is for Him to 
say, some day, that I did His work in that also. But I know now 
that He will. I know now that 1 have done right—and all is well. 
Someday 1 shall be able to formulate the law. 

Miss Richards cannot come. I knew she would not be able, 
unless it was right. But I feel just as you say, that everything— 
money and all—that is really needed, will come—not necessarily 
without effort. I am not one who thinks “my own will come to 
me, without my effort”—but the work has a right that oneself 
has not. One thing I hope to do shortly is to beg for the 
Vivekananda Boarding-House for students. It simply must be 
reopened—and in order to compete with the missionaries, it must 
have money given it. 

So I am going round—if Swamiji permits—to rich men. 

Do you know, I never wrote to congratulate M. Nobel on his 
marriage? It was difficult to do—for I was quite in the dark 
about it all—and great pressure of work made it slip out of 
accomplishment. It seems too bad that one depends on him for 
many little things, and yet could not write him the good wishes in 
one’s heart 1 Of course I shall be so very glad to receive Jeanne 
d’Arc from him. But I ought also to tell you that I have a very 
nice Indian man in London just now—called Parameafcyar Lall. 
fie intends to spend the depth of the winter in France and further 
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South, so I gave him a card for M. Nobel in Paris. I should be 
grateful if you also would see him if you are in London. Mother 
can always find him for you. 

This is the very day on which you and the Hellyers may be 
leaving for Europe! It is now the darkness of night with you. 
So it will not happen for some hours. But if it hurts a little, dear 
Yum, just think, that you are coming to your own child. 

I am afraid, if you come to India, you will not want to stay 
anywhere. No chance of a few months in a cottage on the 
Ganges! But if you do come, we will do Ajanta and Cheetore 
—won’t we? And the Bhilsa Stupa? You do not know what I 
learn from such things, with or without you. I think it probable 
that I must see them this winter-^-and how lovely, if you are there! 
I really want to make two lecturing-tours, one in the Punjab and 
one in the Deccan—Poona etc. But this would be too dreary a 
business for you. MY ambition is not man-making—but Nation¬ 
making 1 

I ought to tell you that we sent the book to M. Nobel. 

And now sweet Mother, Bon voyage a' moi 1 

Ever your and His loving childe, 

Margot 

I do want you when in England to remember, regarding Rich, 
how difficult is the position of a poor student amongst rich friends, 
fellow students and others, and how he needs any amount of 
straight-forwardness and moral courage to come through it in a 
manly fashion. I am so afraid sometimes that Rich may lose his 
fine truthfulness and become entangled in love of appearance and 
insincere snobbishness. Especially, do keep him right as regards 
mother ! 


308. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Calcutta 
Sept, it, 1904 

My dear Yum, 

As I am not very well today—I had hoped to be able to spend 
an hour or two on a letter to you, which I must write. But evening 
has come, and for the first time I sit down to my desk. 
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If you are in Europe, if you are even a week in London, I do 
want you to do something that will require infinite tact and gentle¬ 
ness, but that I feel sure you and no other can do. 

I want Rich to face his position, fairly and squarely towards 
mother, and introduce Beatrice to her. 

You sometimes say extravagant things about me. Do let this 
be an occasion on which you prove that you have some confidence 
in my insight. It has been on my mind for weeks now, and the 
possibility of your going to Europe, together with a gathering 
weight of little things, scarcely definable, that come to me 
through the mail, emboldens me to speak out. 

Dear Yum, do believe that a little false shame or meanness 
at this crisis in his life, might injure Richmond’s whole character 
irretrievably—poison the spring of truth and greatness at its very 
source. 

Just try to think out the peculiar difficulties which would 
confront a young man as poor as Rich suddenly pitchforked by 
the kindness of friends and by his own brains, into the society 
of people fifty times better off. There is one way of going through 
the trial with flying colours, and that is, if he never sees it, but 
carries there the same simplicity and straightforwardness that 
goes with him into all else. I believe that you could make this 
easy—perhaps by being with mother for a few days, and suggesting 
that Beatrice should be brought while you are there. A little tact 
will head off a wrong course—which may otherwise be adopted 
unconsciously. Someday or other, it is only fair that Beatrice 
should have her chance of smoothing little things over—of not 
seeing things Rich would rather she did not see, and so on. 

Mother knows about the engagement now—so it would be 
right that she should also know the girl. And I believe that you 
like her little nest—that it is sweet and ladylike, notwithstanding 
its simplicity. I am quite sure that it is not sordid or vulgar in 
any way. I feel that Beatrice’s position towards it would be what 
yours or mine would—making the most of it—and setting Rich 
himself right towards it. And at least she ought to have the chance. 
And your rank and wealth enable you to speak with authority 
and due insouciance. I am sure you understand ? If you are 
proud and pleased, then who in the world can complain?- 

I think of Swamiji’s awkwardness—about India—not knowing 
how easily women could do what baffled a man I 
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The only fine marriage is when the woman takes the husband’s 
whole life into her heart. I could never bear it to be said that 
mother or Nim or Ernest were not welcome in his home. It would 
be too horrible, so vulgar and snobbish a point of view—so 
unworthy of Rich—and at least equally so of the girl—if she is 
at all what I imagine her. But if it is to be otherwise—she must 
be allowed to make her own relations with them all now—with 
your help as link and interpreter. Once married, it could never be 
more than acquaintance. 

I would like to picture you with mother one afternoon—having 
only insisted on mother’s looking nice and having something 
nice for tea- and Rich coming in with Beatrice, to surprise mother. 
It would be better in some such way, so that the little mother 
should be her own sweet natural loving self—as to her deeper 
fault«.f.They will never come out to Richmond’s wife. She has 
learnt by this time, through much suffering, how to give freedom. 

I do trust dear Yum that you will see this matter as I do— 
and that it may be possible for you to act in the matter. It is such 
a case of skating over thin ice with Rich, and never seeming to 
see it—making him more and more proud—and never making him 
wince—that if you cannot, there is no one who can do it—and 
I give it up. But in that case—I shall abandon more things also 
than I can tell you. I wish to heavens Beatrice herself would 
probe the situation, and act as you or I would in the same place. 
Possibly she is too young. Only if 1 were she—I should insist on 
being taken to mother—and then I should glorify mother and all 
her little surroundings—and her prettiness and her poverty—and 
everything till Rich felt that my love was a golden dream and yet 
solid and enduring as life itself! 

But we are a proud race—and the poor boy is suffering from a 
man’s social tactlessness in addition to his own natural pride. 

Poverty is grand— and he ought to be proud of it. 

Lovingly your beggar-Childe 

Margot 
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309. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baqh Bazaar. Calcutta 
Sept. 21, 1904 

My dear Yum, 

The tone of this last letter of yours sounds like “Ridgely now 
and for ever!”—and if I were to trust to it I should say that there 
would be no Europe and much less any India, this winter. How¬ 
ever I know that in half an hour a change may come over the 
spirit of your dream, the tents may be struck, and the camels 
be set on the march, and so I shall continue to address my letters 
to Paris, till you tell me not. 

How very sweet of you to buy the “Web” by the dozen, as 
the papers say. And it is particularly funny, because / know that 
you are not reading it] 

Could you send me some news of poor Mrs. Milward Adams? 
Would she be equal to understanding and enjoying it, or not? 
She may perhaps be better. How I do hope it! Poor little woman! 
And yet I can quite imagine how the worst blow of all to her 
sensitive spirit would be just that one can say that of her. 

Jeanne d’ Arc came from M. Nobel—followed by such a nice 
note. I have answered it, and thanked him. 

Mother sent me some scraps of coloured linen this week—and 
some lovely corsets from Lady Betty. Will you please thank her ? 

How very lovely Miss Stummn’s drawing of my unworthy head 
looks in photographs and prints! The Man of Science forbids me 
on pain of death to call any other my portrait. And I love it, 
because Swamiji assisted in its production. What a sweet time it 
was! 

I am trying to arrange a party for Bodh-Gaya, Oct. 8 to 14th. 
I shall be so thankful if the leaders of public opinion can be 
brought into personal contact with the Mahunt. But above all 
things we trust to make the week pleasant—by intellectual inter¬ 
course and picnics. 

I wonder on what day of this month Spence takes orders. 

You ask about the Science. For the last year we have been 
writing “bombshell.” Papers almost at the rate of one a month. 
But latterly we have had to slow down a little, being somewhat 
exhausted physically. However, I hope this will not last, but that 
after the holidays we shall be able to start again with reqewe4 
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energy—to the making of a great book—which may take as much 
as 2 years. The work is so much in advance of current opinion, 
and is so rapid in execution, that it cannot find publication quickly 
enough. Work done last October has been awarded the highest 
honours in English science a few months ago—but meanwhile 
we have done about a dozen more things that have not yet had a 
chance of being considered! 

1 am glad to think that India's contribution to Modern Science 
will not have the slightest defect in expression any more than 
in itself. In this way we may hope that it will stand as a classic 
to all time. 

Goodbye dear Yum for the present. 

Your ever loving Childe 
Margot 


310. To Mr. G. K. Gokhale 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
September 24 [190il] 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

Of course you will not be given up, just because you are too 
conscientious to join us at Bodh Gaya! Though I am dreadfully 
sorry that you cannot. 

We are deeply interested in what you tell us of the Ranade 
Memorial and I, still more in your account of the Poona 
Municipality. I did not know that there was one city in India with ’ 
an Indian Chairman. But this fact makes me very proud of my 
prevision that Poona is nearer to the Civic ideal than any other 
city. Our pray for your success in the battle before you. “More 
power to you”—as they say in my native land. 

If you were asked to name the men whom you would chose as 
Viceroy and Secretary of State under a Liberal Government, 
whom would you choose—Lord Reay and Sir Antony Mc¬ 
Donnell, or vice versa? Or failing the latter, whom would you 
put in his place? 

Sometime, when you have a few minutes’ leisure, I should be 
grateful for your nomination—and your reasons, /do not foresee 
the new ministry—alas 1 But I was asked this question, and would 

thankful for you opinion. The matter is confidential, 
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I wish we were rich. If we were, we would subscribe heavily 
to the Economic Institute! It sounds splendid! 

With best regards from Sister Christine as well as myself, I am 
dear Mr. Gokhale. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Nivedita of Ramakrishna—V. 


311. To Mr. G. K. Gokhale 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baqh Bazaar, Calcutta 
October 6th, 1904 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

Your letter coincides curiously with what 1 had written. 1 shall 
send it on to Mr. Stead. We are so thankful to hear about the 
Municipality 1 

An invitation has come for the 50th time from Sholapur and I 
think that between October 20 and November 10 it would be well 
to give Sister Christine a holiday by accepting it and spending a 
few days there and also at Poona. Could this be arranged? I 
should like so much that Christine—the real hope of the women, 
though my name is used in that regard!—should meet Mrs. 
Ranade, and know the Mahratta ladies. 

And then we hope on the return journey to see Ellora and 
Ajanta. 

Ought I to write to Mr. Tilak about Poona. Or can I leave this 
matter to you and others ? 

I do want also to see Mr. Kolhatkar of Nagpore and Mr. 
Khaparde of Amravati. 

Yours very faithfully, 
Nivedita of Ramakrishm — V. 
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312. To Miss J.' MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
October 6th 11904 ] 

My sweet Yum, 

1 was in such a frightful hurry last week that I could not write. 
I do not know that I have ever done so much in a term since I 
came to India, as this time June-October. But it ends today, 
and I am glad. Christine and I are off on Saturday for what was 
expected to be 5 weeks of travel. I find, like you, that I must take 
new impressions through all my senses, if 1 am to go on thinking, 
working, loving. I don’t think I like trains quite as much as you 
do—nor do I enjoy the loneliness of travel. But to gather new 
knowledge by direct contact, and not from books, is worth it all. 

And poor Christine! The ladies love her dearly, and many 
beg her to take them with her. She came yesterday and told me, 
and I said “what! never a holiday !” “Oh!” she said “I really 
can't keep on being sweet about them, if I can’t get quite away 
from them sometimes!” 

I wonder where you are now. Still at Ridgely perhaps. But 
by the time my letter reaches you, the mornings will have grown 
frosty, and the evenings chill, and you will be doubtless 
on the wing, either with or without the Hellyers, bound for 
somewhere. 

The greatest change that could come over my dear Yum would 
be if she settled down in some sweet cottage, away from cities, 
with a verandah, and roses, and a far outlook, and keeping a 
corner for the Great Memory and the Great Love, let us all come 
and refresh ourselves at her feet by turns. Wouldn’t that be nice! 
But I don’t think you would like it one bit—would you? And I 
wouldn’t—either—for I still have a sneaking hope that we shall 
wander about in India together once more. Why don’t you come 
and live here ? I don’t mean it seriously, dear Yum! Don’t answer 
me with a grave refusal—for that hurts. I am only playing. I 
would not ask you to leave Lady Betty and Albert—and all that 
you love—for anything. 

We are both filled with thankfulness to you for your tone about 
Hariiet Smith. I only gave her the chance of coming for 6 months 
—but we both rather dreaded it, and Christine especially, because 
9 he happened once to have had her confidence forced upon her. 
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and it was of a nature to be a perpetual irritant—I cannot yet 
tell with how much rightness. 

It often appears to me that Christine realises Swamiji so much 
as a Man—that she misses some of the necessities of His historic 
position as the Founder of a religion. However, I do not know. 
These are points on which I am probably no judge at all. 

I could sit and chat for hours. But there is no time. The dear 
Holy Mother always asks for you and sends love and blessings. 

1 think she is the ideal woman 

Ever your loving Childe 
Margot 

313. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Clo The Rajas of Amwa 
Zemindari House, Rajoir 
October 15,1904' 

The Great Day of Durga Puja, 1904 
My dearest Yum, 

Here we arc—and where do you think your last letter reached 
me? At Bodh-Gaya! I did not dare to mention it till all was 
over—as I am very superstitious about the accomplishment of 
things made too sure of. But we have been a party of 20 spending 
4 days at Bodh-Gaya—in the Guest-House-^-and I think it has 
been an event in all our lives. The Boses were there—and 

2 children, 4 in all. The Poet [Rabindra Nath Tagore] was there 
with his son and a friend—a prince with his tutor. 3 of my boys, 
a distinguished scholar and another friend, and Swami Sadananda 
and his nephew, also Christine. In the mornings we had tea by 
6 and then readings—Light of Asia—Web of Indian life etc., 
and talks. All gathered together in the great verandah. Our 
Mahunt is like a King. Evenings—we went out after tea—to the 
Temple and Tree—House of Sujata and so on. We talked History, 
Nationality, Swamiji, Sri Ramakrishna and the rest. 

And I feel that if it were only for the glimpses my own boys 
got of higher culture, the thing was well worth doing. But I hope 
and trust that men whose names are already great—got more 
than this. It remains that you and I should pray that Swamiji 
will cherish in each heart the seed that has been sown—and cause 
it to grow into His own great tree—“the tree of spirituality.” But 
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do pray this—dear Yum—for I seem to know that this is necessary, 
by way of gardener’s work—and I believe that Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swamiji both did that—bearing about in Their Hearts the 
name of one whom they had already blessed—in order that the 
blessing might bear much fruit. I am sure of it. 

The Poet, Mr. Tagore, was a perfect guest. He is almost the 
only Indian man I have ever seen who has nothing of the spoiled 
child socially about him. He has a naif sort of vanity in speech 
which is so childlike as to be rather touching. But he thinks of 
others all the time—as no one but a Western hostess could. He 
sang and chatted day and night—was always ready—either to 
entertain or be entertained—served Dr. Bose as if he were his 
mother—struggles all the time between work for the country and 
the national longing to seek mukti. In short—never was any man 
so ridiculously maligned when suspected of things vulgar and 
Immoral. But for all this, Mr. Tagore’s is not the type of manhood 
that appeals to me. He is much more attractive to Christine. 

I trust that for many of those there, tho experience may prove 
what Swamiji always said—“Only when they go away, will they 
know how much they have received.” 

Someday, if I can only get the greater work done first, I think 
it would be worth while to write a book for India on Western 
ideals—marriage—manliness—public life—and social amenities 
and so on. 

This visit has opened my eyes to the ignorance of certain 
standards—which I have been content to imagine the personal 
demands made by genius in the past. I am so glad that my letter 
was a comfort to Spence. How I pray that he may really proceed 
to the highest and keenest renunciation, even to that terrible point 
—the reversal of all things when he finds them untrue. And to 
this end, I implore GOD that he may come to me here in India— 
and learn more. 

Christianity is assuredly Eternal Truth—but only potentially. 
In order to become so dynamically, it needs a new interpreta¬ 
tion for the day and the hour. 

Spence has done nothing in entering Orders, except declare his 
readiness to walk a road of stones and throns. The terror begins 
now. 

Swamiji said to me once—“Margot, make up your own religion 
for your disciples—and if you can, put in a few universal ideas. 
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But remember, not six people in the whole world parhaps are 
really ready for those!” And I suppose this is more or less true. 
Yet I am quite sure of one thing. It is only by going deep into 
sectarianism that one can reach the blossom that is beyond sects. 
If I have really achieved anything in this way, it is because I was 
intensely sectarian once in Christianity. And you must remember 
that Kali-worship is also a sect. 

My whole need when I first met Swamiji was to know in what 
sense superstitions were true. So others may have learnt from Him 
the Universal Truth I feel that my main study was how to relate 
every myth and ritual to these central truths. You see, I was 
already so convinced beyond return of the falsehood of all beliefs. 
Yet my devotional nature told me that this was not the whole 
truth, and I was sorely tossed about. Then came the Teaching. 

Do you remember that night in the forest in Kashmir, when 
He asked me about the future, and how quickly He responded 
when I told Him that I wanted to go “through a sect?” 

Dear Yum, don’t ask S. Dora or anyone—but do just pray 
and pray for me—that I may become nothing but an empty 
channel for His Will to flow through! I feel that I could absorb 
your whole life and bring in such prayers. My own life and 
strength seem insufficient. So much time spent in giving and in 
serving —no time left for, receiving for accumulating. Do pour 
into me by this means, and I can go on. 

Ever your loving Childe, 
Margot 

A beautiful letter from M. Nobel about the book. Christine 
and I are alone here. We stay 3 weeks. 

Address reply Calcutta. 


314. To Alberta Sturges [Lady Sandwitch] 

Nov. S, 1904 
Everting 

My sweet Albert, 

We arrived home late last night after a month’s absence, 
curiously puzzled by the fact that during that month no foreign 
mail whatever had been directed to this house. This morning the 
postman staggered up the study-steps, with the mail of 4 weeks! 
In which I find your lovely letter. 
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I trust that I shall not again forget your birthday. I am 
so sorry! And the more so because your letter arrives just about 
the time of mine, Oct. 28. I remember that both in the year 1899 
were spent at Ridgely. 

Why, dear Alberta, you could not change your Master for Him 
whom the Indian woman names. Every world & custom, every 
discovery & prepossession of your life, makes you a Christian, 
and correspondingly every moment here makes of one born to 
it something which is named differently. That is all. Christianity, 
the Christian experience, is the education of the soul. You must 
go to the school whose doors are open to you, or remain un¬ 
schooled. 

Yum’s different feeling is the result, not of Swamiji’s teaching, 
but of her knowledge of India, & participation in a wider thought. 
She is like one who has left school and gone into the university. 
That is all. Or like one who has lived so close (or to the feet) in 
the presence of a great Seer that she has never needed to go to 
school! But you need more than crumbs, though they fall from 
the Master’s own table. Without your own experience, your own 
“Master”—your own Ishtha, as I would rather say—you may 
feel and be orphaned, starved, homeless. 

Why dear Albert, if you want to learn the Indian Woman's 
virtues, you have but to worship the Blessed Virgin. You cannot 
drink too deep of the Cup of Catholicism—always saving and 
excepting its exclusion of all others. And yet even this is essential 
to the soul. Subjectively, one must grow strong in the belief 
that “this alone is true (for me),” before one can even begin to 
understand how true for another is something else. 

But you know all this as well as I do—or far better. Oh how 
glad I am that you have met this wonderful Father Powell, and 
that he has helped you. How real, how deep, how intimate, 
is the relation of the Christian priest to the soul of his spiritual 
child! 

I used to long so much for that kind of help from Swamiji. But 
He gave it so sparingly—with such worlds of reserve. It is only 
very gradually that I have begun to see the burning light of each 
word of help—the unfailing insight—so that He never allowed 

me to go to confession—but I should not learn to walk alone— 

• • • • • • • 

yet contrived to give me the help that it would have been, without 
one wasted word and crowned it with the Absolution of him who 
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is drowned in God. I never found in anyone such an understanding 
of and sympathy with, my love of Catholic Christianity, as I found 
in Him. 

But, dear Albert, may I tell you what I have found to be a great 
mistake? You say "I listen to every one, saint or sinner. To me, 
they seem alike. The one has overcome...the other has failed, 
and thus has learnt.” 

Perhaps it is very presumptuous of me, but I have seen and 
been through such a fiery furnace of suffering, in consequence of 
failing to understand this, that 1 do venture to tell you what an 
awful mistake I think it, to confound “saint and sinner.” Not 
everyone learns by failure. Only those who desire to learn, more 
than they desire to enjoy, can do so. And the man who has really 
learnt from his failure, is not exactly the same, as far as others are 
concerned, as a “sinner,” though to himself, God knows, he may 
seem less worthy than another could ever paint him. 

“Same-sightedness” does not mean the confounding of sin and 
holiness, and I cannot feel that we have the right to say that these 
things seem alike to us, unless we really have the power to reach 
at will "the irresistible rapture.” There, there can indeed be 
neither good nor evil—because there is but One...beyond all 
difference. 

I have begun to understand why Swamiji chose to be named 
by the word Discrimination. I can see now that That was His 
ideal—that it is the crowning perfection of each power, each 
virtue, in its turn. 

For instance—be you a Catholic nun—what do you think? 
Will your mind and heart be just the same as that of some other 
who believes blindly—without thought—without sympathy. One 
who has never seen what you have seen, never known the things 
that you cannot forget. Never, dear Albert. The whole Universe 
is my wager to the contrary. Be the whole thing; do the whole; 
take the discipline; follow the path. To me, it has always seemed 
that your feet were on it. And still it will be different. You will 
carry in new light—new life. You and such as you, are the hopes 
of the Church. Pour all your treasure at her feet. Empty your 
very blood into her veins. It is well. She gives you a home, and 
a mode of life, but you carry to her. the life itself. 

And so I feel that spirituality is not really shown by oonfusion 
of perceptions, but by the power to make keen 

44 
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that escape the unspiritual. And then, having that power, 

there may be indifference to many external things of course. 
Indifference is one of the marks of higher development. We 
are indifferent to things of the body, when we are concentrated 
on things of the mind; indifferent even to things of the mind, 
When we are concentrated on God. Do you remember how 
Swamiji once spoke of Renunciation at Ridgely? “In India we 
never say that you shd. renounce a higher thing for a lower. It 
is better to be absorbed in music or in literature than in comfort 
or pleasure, and we never say otherwise.” 

Fr. Powell has spirituality. His “Be still and know that I am 
God” rings with it. That is why you have needed him so badly. 
And surely that has been the use of these 4 years of barrenness 
and unrest. I seem to have learnt lately that that is the real use of 
suffering, only to purify. Suffering I fancy does not teach, it only 
makes us ready to learn. And then the teacher comes—the guide 
and helper. I am so so glad for you. 

I am so grateful for this sight of Fr. Powell’s letter. If only he 
cd. have included, instead of excluding me, I shd. have felt so 
thankful! For I feel always like an exiled and repudiated child of 
the Church Catholic, and she, in my eyes, so unspeakably great 
and blessed, laden with all that the future has to give the West. 

I think you know how my intellectual life of many many years 
might be summed up as a wild longing to be restored to her, 
combined with a hopeless inability to subscribe to the doctrine 
of the objective and exclusive truth of her Creeds. And then came 
Swamiji, and gave me everything, everything that I had longed 
for, even the ideal of the nun—and with it the burning love of 
Truth, that shone like a star above Him, and made Him the hope 
and power of the modern as of the old. But since then, no priest, 
no nun, has been able to include me, and endorse my life. And 
for that I have been often sad. Yet I can see how the refusal to 
indulge myself in a submission that could not be perfect was really 
a long austerity, preparing me for the Light that was to come, 
j^nd I am so thankful. That was my Purgatory—even as these 
four years have been yours. 

I can quite understand Fr. P’s saying that “letters lead to mis¬ 
understanding.” After all, we are in opposite, or at least different 
camps. It is useless to forget it. Yet I can love and understand 
his, though he cannot mine. But in India—1 He forgets, hie 
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Religion here is not of “the poor and lowly” but the Faith of the 
alien Government—rich, powerful, not trusted or loved. Oh 
what a mockery 111 

i How beautiful these traditional words of Christ... “And when 
ye have wondered, ye have known the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Where did you find them ? 

And how beautiful the poem! Whose ? 

God and Woman! It is a wonderful note. Something like that 
was the great Life we have seen. 

I do not mean to cease to write, dear Albert. 

Ever your own loving 
Margot 


315. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lanb, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Kali Pula Day 
Sunday, Nov., 6,1904 

My sweet Yum, 

We arrived late on Friday night—and found a month’s mail 
to have accumulated for us! 

But I think one may answer the sweet letters first—don’t you ? 
Especially as I have almost promised to rest on Sundays. 

There were letters from Albert and Spence in the heap and 
I suddenly understood your outcry about its seeming “so anti¬ 
quated” to go back to Christ. Albert is always beautiful. But I 
feel as if I had said goodbye for ever to the eager open hearted 
Spence I used to know. 

You know I think it is just as important to cease to give, when 
the time comes, as to give —before them—and I fancy Spence 
will need me no more. Dear Hollister 1 I wonder what he is 
thinking and doing—now! 

I am not really worried about money-dear Yum! I am sure 
it will all come in right and due time. And I am quite sure that 
You must not worry about it, either. I don’t want S. Sara to do 
anything about Mrs. H. either—for things like that cannot be 
i done at all—as you very well know. 

But I do realise two or three things that I- find it impossible 
to put into words —(though I do seem to be speaking to you 
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without reserve, and would not like you to shew my letter 
to anyone).— 

You see I am no longer the worker. That place ought now to 
be Christine’s. Even about the school—I cannot hold it much 
longer. I shall have to turn it over to her. 

You will ask why? Partly Fate, and partly, in real truth, 
because I must write. I begin to see that that is probably the real 
work that I have to do. I begin to believe and understand it,. 
I mean. 

Now I am going to be as frank with you as with my own soul, 
and I have had lately to face the fact that I must be wanting in 
renunciation. I could not stay in this house except as head. I 
could leave it all, and go to a hut with my writing-desk and one 
servant. But I could not accept my place from those who would 
then be in a position to give it to me. Do you understand? So I 
must be the provider. I have realised this because S. Sara wrote 
about Harriet Smith’s coming to Christine, and I was shocked to 
find how little I could tolerate such a thing. 

The Man of Science told me very sweetly the other day that 
I could not have accepted from Christine, what she has accepted 
from me. And perhaps it i6 true that this is the limitation of my 
nature. But when I wanted to defend myself, I did think of saying 
that I had accepted much more, and infinitely more deeply, 
from you. But whether the limitation is inherent in me or not, 
I could not place myself in that position in this case. The 
thing has not grown that way—and I could not. I am sure you 
understand ? 

So I shall either have to provide for the household, or leave it. 
Do you see? Perhaps I might eventually do both—and that with 
infinite sweetness and peace. You must not think I am speaking 
of inharmonious things. Nothing of the sort. 

But with regard to providing— if I have to go West—Swamiji 
will make it clear enough—and did He not give me the whole 
world for my parish? I realise lately what that introduction in 
New York really meant, from Him. It meant everything. He 
really allows me-to carry His Own burden. y 

- But even here, dear Yum, the fact that I say this is a secret 
between you and myself. You would endorse it. Poor Sadananda 
would endorse it. But for the most part, there is nothnig that 
others would resent so much. So it must be in absolute silence 
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and tactfulness. External reasons will arise for going hither and 
thither—if I am to go. And by those I must stand or fall. 

How strange that I could tell you all this 1 I have tried and tried 
to talk it over with someone else, and I could not. And here it 
is—written on paper with ink—and no secret left. 

• I think my innermost sin is a longing to assert myself—to be 
"head—to be recognised as that one to whom everything is due. 
It is dreadful. But on the other hand, continual combat with 
one’s own nature takes so much energy and time—and work 
cannot be done! 

I have an idea that October next (1905) will see me going West 
—but not unless I really feel that that is what I have to do next. 
•Of course 

[Pages missing] 

and don’t you see. The thing is not wrong. How I have realised 
at Rajgir the things that made the Victory of Buddha. He 
watched His little Church through two generations, of course. 
That was the first thing. But oh—what strength they had— 
the men He left behind! 544 B. C. He left them. 543—they 
met at Rajgir, and held the first Council—542 the first mission 
had started for Ceylon. 

Christine is big enough to carry this thing by herself. It is 
wonderful that she should be so—for she is the negative type of 
woman. But the long strain and responsibility of her life makes 
her as strong as steel. And she is so self reliant. 

Perhaps it would be a waste for me to go on. It may be that I 
am just to be set free quietly for bigger things, for which I have 
the force and fire. Only, if I am to retain my nest here—in this 
study, and live my own life—pursuing the ends that / judge 
best—it must be as the giver of bread and finder of money for 
the rest, and for the work. I have no other foothold, for I cannot 
claim : I have never been able to do that. 

Christine, you see, is in vital connection with the Order. Of 
course you understand all that. Dear Swami Brahmananda has 
never taken his heart away from me. But amongst others—to 
speak very very plainly—I never feel quite sure of my place. 
So I can only give : I cannot receive. But anyone else who 
comes, can be at once made Christine's subordinate. There will 
be no difficulty in that. And so, gradually, organisation grows. 

I did n’t think I could ever say all thisl And there it isl Blit 
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It does no harm to talk to you. So I suppose Swamiji wants me to- 
ease my nerves that way. Only don’t think dear Yum that there 
is any need for you to do anything. Just give me your divine 
understanding—and let us wait and see. 

I like Miss Mead’s letter. It breathes quietness, like that nice 
Miss Kendall, Professor of History at Wellesley College, who 
went to Benares with us last March. She was a wonderful type of 
American—so quiet—so wonderfully live-able I If Miss Mead 
be like that—and will come to us, let us be thankful. 

Mrs. Bull writes that she will communicate with Mrs. Funki 
about Mamie, and as Mrs. F’s idea is that Mamie is a very lucky 
girl and there is no need to worry Christine, I fancy that will end 
the matter. But either way, we shall welcome it. Christine feels 
that Swamiji gave immense effort to setting her free from family 
ties, and she dreads taking up again what He cut away. On the 
other hand, there is room for the Kttle girl—and a burden that 
she could lift. But Miss Mead is different. If she comes, I think 
she is extremely desirable. 

I am going to send you my birthday letter from Rich. I wonder 
if it will jar on you as it does on me—the allusion to physical 
force. Rich seems vulgarised and coarsened, somehow. If you 
are in London this winter, I trust you will laugh him out of it. 
He is not young enough for it to sound fine. It only seems 
ruffianly. But of course if I wrote my opinion, it would give it 
too much importance and wound too deep. 

Fancy the Ashton Jonsons! Is she at all sweetened ? And is 
Swamiji a real link? Yum—He had wonderful discrimination! 
“Mother didn’t send them to me that way!” He said of them, 
do you remember? And that little rift that He saw so surely. 

I was to know the reality of—later. 

Have they anything to tell of Miss Muller ? It is said 4hat she 
is now in America—in Washington D. C. 

As for M. Nobel. His letter to myself and now this to you are 
most lovely and heartening. How happy he sounds. How glad, 
one is. 

I am afraid he little understands the reality of being conquered 
—but I think I agree with him about the Religion of the Sword* 

The idea of Nationality will be the Sword of India. She will 
have to be ready and willing to fight—but I fancy very little actual 
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bloodshed will actually be required. For the present, she has to 
learn. 

And now dear Yum—Goodbye. If you or Albert go to London 
—do get her to send me the red sanctuary-lamp she volunteered 
to send and then forgot! 

Ever lovingly your Childe 

Margot 

Tuesday morning 

I am glad you take this view of Rich. I am very ready to hear 
him defended! And I am relieved to find that he has been visiting 
some man, not Beatrice, and there got a little roughened 
perhaps. But that is nothing. 

N 


316. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

Sunday, Nov. 13, 1904 

My dear S. Sara, 

How wonderful about the “Century!” Do they pay such sums! 
By all means let them make the cuts—Wicksteed—Cimabne— 
and the Paris Commane—are not a very heavy price to pay for 
the Cachet —and I don’t see that they, or anyone in America or 
England, can prevent your afterwards using the article in Norway, 
in any fashion you think best. "Mainly reprinted from the 
Century magagine” would cover the case in the Museum. I 
tremble over the Hymn though. If I had only had a rough copy 
of the ms. I think I would have tried working up the last passage 
with bits from the Hymn, and avoided giving it bare and bald. 
You can have no conception of the difficulty of translation of a 
thing like this. Christine says it always sounds so to one who 
knows an original. She can never tolerate a German translation. 
It would have been a help of course if one could have worked 
amongst a group who knew Norwegian. And one suddenly 
realises how much a thing owes to music and associations. And 
all the time, the original, which at first sounded like a great 
emancipation, is cramping one so! 

But it is really very wonderful and beautiful, is it not, that I 
should be allowed to come forward as the interpreter, first 
of India, and secondly of Ole Bull? I hope the fact contains 
a promise. It certainly includes a debt. 
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' Mrs. Coonley Ward is said to be “a bom song-writer.” if - 
you find yourself at last in a difficulty, write to her, sending ALL 
fhe versions—Address, 622, Division Street, Chicago. 

The last verse is painful—isn’t it? Please discuss the matter 
at greater length. You see I have given it a great part of a fort¬ 
night’s thought—and it is so very disappointing to hear only a 
word “it isn’t up to your mark!” 

Now what do you think I heard yesterday? A publisher’s firm 
in England wrote to the Parkers the other day, for my address, 
saying my book had been a great success! Oh I am hoping so 
much for certain things. 

You ask me about the Bairn’s future. My own opinion is that 
he will take furlough next October, Oct. 1905. 

[Pages missing ] 


317. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Nov. 13, 1904 
Sunday evening 

My sweet Yum, 

Your letter about “separation between mother and Rich being 
caused by herself—not by her position”—receives curious con¬ 
firmation from Richmond himself by the same mail. Evidently 
you understand perfectly —and now that I have this clear and 
manly statement, with your impersonal endorsement of it, I have 
no misgiving. And it is easy to give him undivided support. I 
suppose I was acted on by an unwritten thought of mother’s— 
"but I felt that I could not bear anything but the very finest, in 
anything so holy as I hope Rich’s future will be—and besides I 
have great faith in Beatrice. And the covering of little troubles 
is so small a thing, when one loves! 

But of course, on the moral ground, he has a perfect right to 
do absolutely as he likes. I do hope you don’t regret my raising 
the point, for it makes me feel so strong and safe about him. 
And besides you have given me the chance of striking fine keynotes 
with him, without seeming impertinent. The only thing is that I 
shouldn’t have thought it possible to write about it at all—and 
now I shall simply have to pooh-pooh lamely the idea of mother’s 
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writing to you on the subject—and advise him to ask you dirtict, 
if it has been so. 

I told the Holy Mother that you were still her Rhinoceros 
Child, and I told her too the great words of Buddha. She is so 
so lovely, always, and sends constant blessings. Do you know 
that Gopaler Ma lives with us? You can never never realise 
sufficiently the fulness of joy that I have found in that! 

We went to the Math yesterday and came home by the young 
moon. Swami Brahmananda has been very very ill—and is now 
well they say. But he doesn’t think so. Meanwhile, the ideal 
Brahmananda has suddenly come uppermost—and as we walked 
into the verandah yesterday, I thought it was Swamiji! They 
say his nature is now that of a ohild of 5. Oh wonderful! I dreamt 
of Swami all night long—after it—and thought that I was sitting 
beside Him, and asked Him to bless me—and He laughed—and 
pressed His hand on my head. It might have been Brittany—and 
that marvellous week in which I enjoyed Him as one might hope 
to do in Paradise. 

You asked me last week about His Life. It is my one longing. 
But sometimes I think I am not yet fit—and I shall not be allowed 
to do it, till I am. Anyway, I am trying. I have begun more 
than once. So far it is a failure. Pray to Him that He will love me 
and approve of me, and tell me what to do and how. One thing 
that I know is that He will not “give me up”—for He did that 
to none! But I wanted to do His work for Him—to bear Ifis 
burden—to stand relief-guard at His outpost—and my brain is 
incapable! I can do so little! 

Yet I would be satisfied if only He be not woe-stricken and 
disappointed—if only He say I tried rightly. I did not seek the 
wrong duty. But I will be at rest, and leave it all with Him. I am 
beginning to feel that this service is not limited even by this life— 
and it is worth while to go on adding to knowledge and fitness 
for His use—that possibly He will go on using me for 200 years 
in this oneta9k-^-!!! 

Yum—was anyone ever so ambitious before? 

Ever ever lovingly Your Childe 

Margot 
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318. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Nov. 1900 

My dearest Yum, 

Your letter speaking of your regret that S. Sara could not 
come, is here. My birthday is on the 28th, too. So that was the 
day you kept. 

This may reach you about the time of your birthday—and' 
I send you a Christmas card that may have some familiar 
message. 

A happy time to you, “dear sweet mother o’ mine.” I have 
curious longings to say sweet things, and a curious sense of res¬ 
traint at the same time. 

I wish I could write a book a week—for sometimes I have much 
to say—but so much oftener much to do that strength could not 
hold out. 

It must be grand to be a poet and send messages of one’s love 
in immortal forms, at any lime one will. I find that nowadays 
I reject most forms, half consciously. 

Ah for that divine year again! And yet I remember that the 
roads were common roads, the dust and water common dust and 
water. But within it all, so much, so vast a content! For how 
many centuries of lives do you think that that will have to last ? 
Well, as you said once, it is strange to find so much comfort in 
the thought that one knew the joy at the time. 

Don’t try to persuade S. Sara about India. She was right to 
go back. She struggled only too hard to stay. Poor S. Sara!— 
and alas that it should be so! Sometimes in very difficult places, 
I think she is almost without self. And then I wonder how long a 
lower nature can be permitted to triumph and triumph—to take 
everything, and give nothing, and feel no responsibility, and 
expect always to be privileged. 

And yet of course I do see the other side—S. Sara does not 
make things easy. But she gives so wonderfully—and forgives 
so much—and if one accepts, one should also give in turn. So I 
am all on her side in this matter—and for her own sake would 
wish her to keep the power and prestige of her own place in the 
world. 

She is a person who must have independent scope, anyway. 
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' And now Good bye. I would love to talk longer—but must 
not [?] stop. 

Ever your child 
Margot 

Of course I know something of H. Vacares & Co. 


319. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Cai-Cutta 
Dec. 1,1904 

My sweet Yum, 

You do not know how busy I am. But your sweet letter with 
the topmost needle of the King’s Pine threaded through it, was 
lovely to have. And so you are likely to be in Paris when this 
reaches you! 

I am sending out picture postcards today for Christmas. 

Yesterday was the Bairn’s birthday, I call it Thunderbolt Day 
—for his ten years’ vow ended then—and now he is free. I wonder 
if freedom is always like that—all external constraints cease— 
because one “can no other—so help me God!” Moreover, we 
have taken the Thunderbolt as our National 
Emblem. Just as the French called Napo- 
lean L’homme—so the Thunderbolt was 
sufficient in olden times, instead of writing 
the name of Buddha. 

There is much much lore about it, which I cannot tell you now. 
But you will surely remember occasions when Swamiji used the 
word of Himself. 

And if / be allowed to choose the motto, it will be “All or 
Nothing.” Moreover, the most wonderful experiment he has 
ever done was yesterday—and the proofs of the first chapter of 
his book came! 

As for myself—If only I can get through all I want to do! If 
only—If only! The winter is glorious. But it is all too short. 

Christine is studying Bengali—and knows more and more 
thoroughly than I ever did. I trust you won't be ashamed of me 
for this. 

How glad I am to hear that you and Albert are looking well I 
This is indeed good news. Albert is wonderful. Is she not ? I do 
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wish we were going to have you here thisyear. But I-don’t know 
what we could do with you in the hot weather, if we were—for we 

v 

simply won’t think of ever going again to Mrs. Sevier’s. 

There is an empty place not far from her, called Dudh Pokra 
and if we can take that for a few months, we shall be glad. . But 
we both feel that we would rather stay all the hot weather in 
Calcutta than go to Mayavati again. 

I wonder if perhaps the wisest expenditure wouldn’t be 2nd 
hand tents—for with those we could go anywhere. But on the 
other hand, they would involve an army of retainers. 

Believe me dear Yum. Bet is crazed with self-conceit, and any 

a 

notice taken of her will be utterly misunderstood by her. She is 
with her brother in Holland. 

When you see Rich—let him give you the news about Bodh- 
Gaya. 

Ever your loving Childe— 

Margot 


320. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

17 Bose Para Lane, Calcutta 
Dec. 1,1904 

Dear S. Sara , 

► 

The Bairn’s birthday evidently made him happy. And he did 
a wonderful experiment—in which a tendril uncurled itself at his 
will, and tried to curl itself in the opposite direction! 



• We carried some trifles there in the evening, and found the 
Study changed. A tall shelf made out of old piano wood, behind 
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his desk. The bed in the corner lowered and made into a divan— 
the walls distempered green and the wood painted white. 

Moreover, the Mahunt of 
Bodh-Gaya gave us a stupa 
almost perfect—in which 4 
lovely Buddhas sit surrounded 
by hundreds of little Buddhas 
and this is mounted on a pillar 
—near his desk—a lotus-pillar 
—as an altar. And all the bookcases are 
banished—and 3 lovely low bookcases put in 
their place. So one can breathe and rest, in 
the room. 

Don’t you remember how he always wanted 
“an Indian Buddha?” 

On your behalf we gave 4 woollen garments 
made in Indian form—2 of pure white silk and 
wool—and 2 of biscuit coloured flannel. This 
was quite an experiment—and gave immense 
pleasure. 

We had great fun in school yesterday. We 
had all the children together in the courtyard 
and an object-lesson on a living cow! Wasn’t 
that nice? And then we had a science-lessen in 
the old schoolroom, for the bigger children, in which we evolved 
oxygen and made a smouldering match flame up. The Bairn 
gave us the apparatus of course. 

I want to tell you that we shall always call yesterday “Thunder¬ 
bolt Day”—for his 10 years’ vow ended then. Moreover, we 
took the Banner bearing the Thunderbolt to the house. 

And the proofs of the First Chapter came home! 

He says you want me to have a birthday present—and he is 
going to have a travelling writing case made to my design! We 
find that we can get the novels of Maarten Maartens here at 
1/12 each. Do you try to read them. I gave him “Dorothea.” 

Ever lovingly—with merry merry Christmas from both. 

Margot 

Will answer yours next week. In great haste now. 
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321. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bach Bazaar, Calcutta 
Dec. 8, 1904 

My dearest Yum, 

It seemed as.if there was no letter from you this week, and I 
was so disappointed, and then hours later it came, with such an 
enclosure! I suppose I must not say anything but thank you— 
but it must be such an immense portion of your personal 
recourses, that I am afraid to think of it. Yes, of course I’ll see 
to the L. 10. 

This will probably reach you just about your birthday—the 
26th. If you are in Paris, with the Nobels, I need not wish you 
happiness, for it will be yours without doubt. But you will un¬ 
doubtedly have more, if Lady Betty and Albert are to join you 


soon. 

I have just been having a long argument with a boy—oh Yum! 
—if you only knew how the contempt for secular life and activity 
has eaten into the heart of this people! If you only knew how 
spiritual vanity leads them into thinking that a great aspiration 
is greatness, instead of vigorously exacting from themselves the 
toll of work and self-sacrifice at every inch of the road! A man 
who wears the Sannyasin’s garb will speak of a man far greater 
and braver than himself, with contempt, merely because he is not 
a Sannyasin. 

And yet I dare not trust altogether to myself and my own 
judgment, for you know Swamiji was generally down on me about 
something or other—and yet perhaps He only wanted to force 
me into working out my own way, with a whole heart—and 
indeed / can work no other! 

If I could, I would find thousands of disciples—by which I 
mean thousands of the would-be selfless souls—and take them, 
and pour them as disciples into shops and work-places, and 


schools, and laboratories, and studios—and if I could man the 
secular life of this land, I would let God and the Devil fight each 
other for the Sannyasins. And yet I think I am not indifferent 
to the religious ideal! 

How wonderfully glad Mrs. Hellyer must be that she has been 
the means of bettering your health so much! And I am so glad to 
think that Albert is better too. After all—it is the mind that 
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counts—so in' her case. I think Fr. Powell is most responsible 
for the cure! | 

Won’t it be grand to go to Roumania! 

Ever lovingly—and so glad that you are nearer. 

Margot 

I have just been to bathe the feet of the Holy Mother—and 
from that safe shrine I send you the blessings she gave for you! 


322. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
BaOh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Dec. 15,1904 

My sweet Yum, 

The Angel of Sickness and Death has laid his hand on house¬ 
holds that we love since I last wrote to you, and we seem to be 
living in the shadow of sorrows too deep for words. I know you 
will send out your love and thought. Our love seems so pitifully 
small and inadequate—and one tries to realise the Infinite 
Compassion of God—with such relief that the world does not 
depend on us! I have prayed to Sri Ramakrishna—and I know 
that He cannot refuse me—not because I am worthy or unworthy 
—That has nothing to do with it—and can never make any 
difference—but because HE loves, and in Him there is no shadow 
of turning. Sadananda is here—sitting in a chair beside my desk 
—and he says you taught him to be dumb—and he wins by that. 
He asks too if you say “Shiva! Shiva!” in your letters now! 

I mean to write a little note to Mr. Leggett—about the questions 
he asks. And the Math is writing. 

I am so glad dear Yum that you want to see Nim. I do trust she 
will realise that the sweetness of her home makes it palace enough 
for you—and bid you welcome. 

Give them all my love for the New Year. And send me your 
blessings—dear sweet mother. 

Ever your own Childe 
Margot 
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323. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Dec. 28, 1904 

My sweet Mother Yum- Yum, 

Your last letter came on Christmas-Day. 1 do hope that you 
went straight to Nim’s. I had the very sweetest letter from her 
on that day, and I feel sure that her little home must be a circle 
of peace. 

If you were to be long in London, I would ask you to find out 
my friend Miss Williams.of Epsom College through the Hudsons 
—and see her. She is a woman devoted to Swamiji—and has 
just lost her post—through ill-health. I wish we had her here— 
just to meditate and pray. And yet this might be the most foolish 
thing imaginable. But she is broken-hearted, at being dependent, 
and homeless, and ill. Her mind is so clear and strong, that I 
cannot help thinking the illness is remediable. But anyway, to 
see you would give her new heart. 

But I do not ask you to do it, because you may be no longer 
in England, when this reaches you. 

Another sweet thing is the news of M. Nobel’s baby boy coming 
on my birthday. Don’t you think this constitutes him my God¬ 
son? Please tell them so—and tel] them I am prepared to love 
my Godson very much indeed. 

I was much excited at first about your seeing John Morley. 
Then I remembered how someone had told me that in matters 
Indian he is utterly reactionary—and would make as bad a 
Secretary of State as Ld. George Hamilton—or even worse. But 
I have never heard that he was open to oonviction. Yet I think I 
could love him if I knew him for his great work on the Ency- 
clopedites and for his discipleship of the great soul that has gone. 

As a young man, at least, his must have been an austere and 
truth-seeking mind. 

Your utter plan-less-ness strikes even me with surprise. I should 
not be at all surprised if it meant India; 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot \ 
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324. To Miss J. MacLeod 


[1904?) 


[Pages missing] 

Two dear Scottish people—of the Geddes set—came to us 
the other day, and we actually took them to Dukhineshwar, and 
had a wee meditation and chanting, under the Tree! A brother 
and a sister they were. How strangely some people come straight 
into one’s heart. 

Are you all going to be together for some time I wonder in 
London? How very sweet that will be! Or are Lady Betty and 
dear Albert going to the Near East? If she ever goes into a con¬ 
vent—as for her own sake I would hope she might—what a 
marvellous breadth of knowledge and experience she will take in 
with her! 

What do you think?—guess!—well, you couldn’t—so I shall 
have to tell. Already the missionaries have published a counter¬ 
blast to my book, in “Things as They Are’’—and I hope presently 
to send you a reprint of the review which has appeared in the 
‘Madras Mail’—Mr. Goodwin’s old paper. “Verily,” the review 
ends, “We would rather have the optimism of Sister Nivedita, 
than the pessimism of Miss Anny Wilson Carmichael!” 

But you know nothing could suit my purpose better than that 
the missionaries should set down in actual black and white, for 
the whole world to read, their account of India. This is infinitely 
to be preferred to fugitive platform speeches, and ladies’ scandal- 
parties, and the withdrawal “of one’s name, for professional 
reasons.” I am really very very pleased about it. I would give 
anything to be able to say at the end of my life that in this matter, 
I had held up the Banner of Vivekananda—and broken the 
missionary power. 

And now Goodbye. With oceans of love to my sweet and most 
revered Mother, 


Ever lovingly your f 
Margot 


325. To [ ? ] 


[ 1904 ?j 


[Pages missing] 

a rupee, so we are almost complete. 

Do you know, it seems to me that Swamiji was the real author 
of the little Kali-book, and that then I had to help the Bairn, 
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then the “Ideals of the East” and that only after three servings 
we were allowed, you and I, to produce this hook? I love to think 
that it is the flower of long service and help. Above all, I like to 
think that I did something for Him first. That consecrates every¬ 
thing. Though indeed the very thought of service is itself as a 
veil of consecration as I think—and even the least sacred is as 
sacred as the most. 

If it is true, as the people say, that Lady Curzon is trying to 
keep Lord Curzon at home now. She is a finer and more loving 
woman than one could have supposed. 

Oh—if only she might succeed 1 

How very nice a Japanese servant must be! But indeed all your 
letters speak of solid comfort—and all I long to hear about is the 
blossoms in the garden—and the young bulbs. Dear Miss 
NicolayssenI I suppose it will be months yet—but no—of course 
not 1—before hers are out. 

I am sorry Santih has had bad days. But I have always felt 
that she would still be with you for a long long time. How $ad 
I am that you came to India last year. How glad if am sure that 
she is. My book could never have been written had you not. 

The Bairn is finishing 5 papers as the term’s work. I have 
never seen or imagined anything like his conception of work. 
Then he hopes to do 3 much more important, and work at a new 
book in the 

[Pages missing J 

from Mr. OK- [Okakura] a sweet letter—childlike again—and 
meaning perhaps that at the moment when it was written there 
was no cloud of misunderstanding. I cannot send it on until it 
is answered. I am so glad that you are happy with Mrs. Hellycr. 
I do wish you liked staying in one place, and would come to 
India to find it, then I could see you again, and have long sweet 
talks. But I pray to be left at my post as long as life lasts, and not 
called away to play! 

Aren’t you pleased about the book? 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 
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(38) Dr. J. C. Bose To Sister Nivedita 


[April 1904 ?] 


There is a very outspoken letter from a distinguished F. R. S. who has been 
himself in the council of referees. The letter appeirs in this week's Nature. 

“My attention has been recently directed to the letters of Messrs. 
Buchanon and Heaviside. What 1 wish to point out is that every author 
who feels aggrieved has a remedy in nis own hands, which consists 
in abstaining for the future from sending papers for publication to the 
Society. A sufficient supply of papers for publications in their Transactions 
or Proceedings constitute the life blood of the societies to which I refer 
(R. S.) and if the supply were cut off these societies will die of inanition, 
(the authors) will then not be subjected to the disadvantage of having their 
papers referred to a secret inquisition composed of persons whom l can 
testify, from personal experience as a former Councillor of a learned Society 
(R. S.), frequently know far less about the subject matter of the paper than 
the author does, and whose reports, to my personal knowledge have 
frequently contained errors from not understanding the papers. 

The practical and common sense cause would be to boycott the Society." 
March 30, 1904 — A . B. Basset , F. R. S . 

Did you see in today’s Statesman Sarala Devi's appeal for Volunteers for 
Red Cross—on behalf of Japan ? All communications to be addressed to 
S. Devi, Ballygunge. 

I am glad to think that since such a noble example has been set, others will 
initiate in this laudable object and express their sympathy for Japan. 

I hope the cold is better and in spite of yesterdays coldfness). 

Sincerely yours, 
J.B. 

In this week’s Sanjibani there is a letter from Japan, with special reference 
to Conference, signed by A. K. Majumdar. 

“It is very sad that there is no chance of the Congress. The gentleman who 
was asked by O. K. to preside has declined. The East Hongonji wno were 
said to have favoured the idea—the chief priest of this Section has given out 
that he will have nothing to do with the Congress. The 

[Pages missing] 
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(39) Mr. Richmond Noble To Sister Nivedita 

Lincoln College, Oxford 
Oct . 13 t 1904 

My dearest Margot , 

Many happy returns! I have great cause for congratulating you this year. 
In the first place you have produced what is a standing monument of your 
work in India. Secondly your book is going well. Both these things are 
exceedingly gratifying to those who love you. That you may carr> on the work 
for good is the earnest wish of my heart. But is something more than that, 
I have to say. You need a man behind you. I wish you to realise that I am 
that man. I shall stand by you. Should you be molested in India, I have 
enough political influence amongst the leading Irish politicians and others, to 
make it very uncomfortable indeed for your persecutors. In the second 
place it will be a personal matter between the agent molesting you and 
myself. You who know the Irish custom on this matter will realise what 
this means. It may seem extreme, but 1 can assure you that you need all the 
protection you can get. Let not your courage fail, but go on. 

1 have met your friend Lall, and J like him very much. Unlike some of the 
Indians I have met he is a thorougn gentleman, and has every attributes of 
good breeding. He also seems to be destined to be a leader of men and it 
therefore seems a pity that he should have the faith he has in politics, instead 
of building the whole structure on nationality. You sec I have seen the failure 
of the political method when applied to Ireland. I know tnat political agita¬ 
tion is an empty thing unless accompanied by something deeper. When you 
return to this country you will be surprised to see the transformation that has 
taken place in the Irish question. Well dearest I shall conclude by wishing the 
greatest success to the cause that we all have at heart. 

.With best love, 

Ever your loving brother. 
Rich 


(40) MR. Parameshwar Lall To Sister Nivedita 

233 Elgin Avenue, 
Menda Vale, London W. 

October 21 t 1904 

My dear Sister , 

Many, many thanks for your letter. I fear I cannot reply you fully till 1 
have more time and have thought out what to say. I only half understand 
you at present—if even that. Thanks too for the news. I am very glad to learn 
the industrial awakening is a real one and not merely an apparent one. As 
to the University Bill and its effects on the education of the country I have no 
fear. Retrograde steps like this one and the confiscation of the municipal 
franchise will do more to rouse us to the great danger that confronts us 
than anything I know of. Out of evil comes good—Shiva is the God alike of 
death and birth. 
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I will agree with you that Sri Ram Krishna Paramahansa and your great 
master—the Swami Vivekananda are my gurus in a way. They are yours. 
I was perfectly hopeless before 1 met you. You gave hope—through you some 
part of my despair was dissipated—what, you say is quite true. 

I am distressed to hear of Mr. P. Mittra's illness. I hope when you write 
to me next you will have good news to give me about him. Could you please 
tell me what progress Miss Sarola Ghosal’s athletic clubs are making? I 
am told she intends organising some inter-provincial athletic sports in connec¬ 
tion with the I. N. Congress. What success has she? 

Yours ever, 
Parameshwar Lall 


(41) M. Gerald Nobel To [? 1 

La Clairlere 
Villennes (Seine-Et-Oise) 
[7904?] 

[Pages missing] 

—Yes, Miss Noble's book is a fine one, a splendid one, as you say. I have 
written her “That is a good book” and 1 hope she will understand what such 
an epithet mean to my moderate way of praising things. It is a rare book. I 
knew she was a remarkable girl, but I consider I underrated her and that, to 
do her justice, we must talk of something more than talent. She has written 
of Hindoos as a true friend does of friends and the book is one of the more 
suggestive—I ever read. I don't share every opinion of hers,—if I dare to 
have an opinion on matters I know so little of; f. i.—I dont believe 
in the strength of sword—at any degree—and 1 dont think political 
suprematy or even independence is necessary to moral strength, influence 
or happiness—and I am inclined to believe that vanquished peoples 
are the rulers of life and leaders of hearts and minds : this is an historical, 
more than philosophical opinion—victory and strength make no happiness 
to the people and Empire is only for the few. It is not, in my opinion, because 
Ireland is subdued that she is unhappy—if she is, what can be reasonably 
claimed. 

But all this is nothing. The Web of Indian Life is a fine, a splendid book 
and it will be my joy and pleasure to read it and read it again. 

Yes, your idea of sending money to Miss Noble is a noble one. And as soon 
as 1 have some left free—(My duty is verj near to my hand now!) I will do so. 

Yours as ever, 
Gerald 

9 

Don't mind my trembling way of writing. I have just worked my own 
garden and my hand is the hand of the good workman, fit for the spade and 
not the pen! 
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(42) Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt To Sister Nivedita 

[1904 f) 

My dear Nivedita, 

I am trying to stike out new lines of progress, to develop new policies and 
reforms, and am determined to move forward and to carry the State forward. 
I am trying to gather together the scattered forces which were present here, 
to encourage, enterprise and talent in younger men, to welcome new ideas and 
new schemes, to initiate progress in all lines, and to make Baroda a richer and 
happier State. I go among the people, print and publish my schemes, face the 
Maharaja with my Proposals, and manage to have my way in a manner which 
old officers of this State pronounce quite ‘unconventional*! I am trying to 
relieve the agriculturists of excessive taxation on their land, I am endeavouring 
to get together capitalists to start new mills and industries, and if I can build 
up the Legislative Council 1 will make the work of the State proceed in the 
interest of the people, and in touch with the people. Everything shall be open 
and above-board,—nothing done in dark torturous, secret, autocratic ways. 
Dreams I Dreams!—some will exclaim. Well, let them be so,—it is better to 
dream of work and progress than to wake to inaction and stagnation. This 
last shall never be my vocation, it is not in my nature. 

Ever your loving, 
God Father 
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326. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

17, Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Jan. 6, 1906 

Dear S. Sara, 

Your letter written on the birthday arrived this week. I have 
not dared to question the Bairn about his—nor to read him mine. 
Just at present, I feel it so necessary to be absolutely quiet and 
careful. We went to them while they were the guests of the Poet, 
on the River, and returned on Monday evening, all together. On 
Tuesday he came here for Work. 

You do not know how completely Christine and 1 agree about 
things, nor how often it happens that we see the selfsame thing, 
each in our own distinctive way. With all our trust and regard 
for the Poet—and I am grateful to him for having been born! 
—so tenderly does he love the Bairn, and so assiduously does he 
serve him!—we are learning now to understand what it was that 
Swamiji felt about them all. Gradually as we exhausted what 
we had taken with us on Friday, we both felt the pressure of an 
atmosphere in which we could not draw breath—in which all 
had become commonplace, an atmosphere in which both Bo 
and the Poet were absolutely happy and in place—but in which 
the Bairn seemed distorted somehow. By Monday noon, I had 
nothing left in me to say, either to him or to GOD. 

And no sooner did we get within these walls, than everything 
began to change. Force seemed to pour back into one, and on 
Tuesday one 

[Pages missing] 

and I had whispered of it. If ever you come again, I shall hope to 
be silent for awhile, in your shelter, and do it. 

Otherwise I fear I cannot. Yet it is a wonderful call! 

Do go on praying in your little room! Your prayers there arc 
half our battle here. We need it so much. Hold us close to 
Swamiji, to Sri R K. [Ramakrishna] and to GOD. Do not think 
my letter selfish—though I fear it is so. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 
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327. To Miss J. MacLeod 


17, Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Jan. 11, 1905 

My sweet Yum, 

Siva’s moon, like a little boat, shines high in the sky, and from 
my beautiful desk I see it as I write. There was no letter from you 
this week, but a 6weet one from Albert. She seems to me so sound 
and right in her demand that one snould choose one religious 
form, though it does not matter much which. For the most part 
1 think I should have to describe myself as exploring—or perhaps 
Swamiji would say creating—something new. But then I have 
gone through the Christian discipline with infinite intensity, and 
then through the Agnostic discipline after that—so I suppose 
that in this matter, one is of a different generation—and Albert 
will one day find herself in absolute agreement with us. But that 
is not yet. 

A bead at a time. One does not foresee it as one holds each in 
its turn. But after awhile it is not this bead or that but the whole 
mala! 

"All this is threaded upon Me, as gems upon a string!” 

I wonder where you are—what you are doing—what and how 
you are thinking and feeling. It is not the things you know how 
to tell that I want to know—but other things, of which you are 
unaware. I want to know what you have reached, and no one 
can sum up himself. 1 have come to knowing-time, not guessing 
any more. Have you? I am sure—sure—sure. Ah!—if God would 
only give to all, what He has given to me! If He will only go on 
giving—and crown His gifts! For I am now so sure, that I am not 
ashamed to beg—to want—to make demands. I think I could 
beat most people in my desires! What I want, I want so badly! 
and I will have! I refuse to be denied! I have sworn to myself, on 
that Rock which is God—and it shall be. 

How strange is this feeling of strength! For what is one but 
a little point between darkness and darkness—a dust-atom in 
Eternities of night—a feather lying curled in the infinite abyss 
and yet in each human soul the strength of the All. And it is 
right ro—it always was so. It could never have been otherwise. 
Only the strange thing is to know it. As someone said—“Tfie 
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weight of the whole Universe keeps one snowdrop in its place.” 
If only the snowdrop knew, and oould enjoy! 

Well well dear Yum—I must stop talking—for it is late—and 
I shall be called to supper. 

Our house is so pretty—if you could only see it. And our days 
are so full of work. Of course it is for the most part a piling up 
of failure. Still—we must go on. To man the deed—not to man 
the results. Is it not so? Do you remember the night at Kuru- 
kshetra ? 

I am now studying the Sanchi Tope. How I should like to have 
seen it! 

Ever ever lovingly, 

Your own Childe, 
Margot 


328. To Mr. G. K. Gokhale 

17, Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
19. 1. 1905 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

Your note still left us hoping that you might come to-day, after 
all. But we are quite sure that you know how welcome you are, 
at all times, to come in early or late, announced or un-announced, 
whenever you please. So we did not allow ourselves to think that 
my failure to answer had anything to do with your not coming. 

I shall just be grateful to Mr. H. C. Maitra, whenever he cares 
to come, and very grateful to you for speaking of the matter. 
Unfortunately, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, are 
all busy days with us—though we are generally free, even then, 
by 5.301 But Thursday, Saturday and Sunday are the days which 
we would offer to strangers, but we should seem to lack hospitality, 
when they arrived. 

When may we hope to have you again ? Having lost the pleasure 
of seeing you to-day you must please feel that you owe us a visit, 
or we shall not be at all satisfied. 

I fear, I ought to ask forgiveness for many wounds—but I trust 
that you will not now break off a friendship in which you have 
already pardoned much! 


Nivedftq 
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329. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Jan. 2G, 1905 

My dear Yum, 

Your post card, written in the Paris train, sounds thoroughly 
cheerful. By this time, I think you must be happy, with Lady 
Betty and Albert. 

I wish Parameshwar Lall would open out to you. Rich thinks 
he is a leader—and he certainly comes of JCshattriya blood. Let 

him tell you the story of his grandfather-But he is, like 

many military persons, essentially rapid and narrow in his opini¬ 
ons. Such people are born for executive functions—not for intell¬ 
ectual clarification. They are intended to surrender themselves 
to the views of others. But the problem in India is of a new atti¬ 
tude of mind. Only that, can make action safe. And if we have 
that, action cannot fail to follow. But Parameshwar Lall will 
really have to grow a good deal, if he is to become capable of 
understanding all this. His inability at present is complicated by 
the fact that what experience and training he has had, are those 
of a lawyer, and this seems simply to incapacitate a man for man¬ 
hood. I am glad you say he is devoted to me. Would that he were 
more so! It is his only chance. I do want him to enter the line— 
to be of the blood! 

Oh to have written the Life of Swamiji! I wonder, by the way, 
if you could help me. To be properly written—Swamiji’s Life 
should be all Swamiji. He should move through it, like JESUS 
through the Gospels, alone, unfettered, unshadowed. But I feel 
incapable of this, and capable only of telling what I have seen 
in Him. You know my method of writing is always said to be 
very subjective in any case. 

What do you say? Shall I abandon myself to my own method, 
or struggle against it ? I feel as if an account of His Life would be 
the only way of conveying it even to my own friends and followers. 
Henceforth, the acceptance of certain facts about Him, would . 
be a part of their allegiance to myself. 

Could you get some cheap reprint from Paris of those mural 
pictures of Puvis de Chanvannes of which St. Genevieve praying 
is one. 

I sometimes think that our greatest work in modernising India 
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might be done through Art, instead of through the Press or the 
Universities. And I have opportunities. But it is Art as the 
Minister of the Civic Spirit—of the National Sense—of History. 
Not art immoral and anarchic—that we need. For this—we must 
go to France. Some or the Jeanne d’ Arc pictures of B. De. M. 
touch the plane of our problem. Not all. For I feel that everyone 
who has hitherto depicted Jeanne d’ Arc has failed miserably, 
by making her a pretty afternoon-tea and ballroom girl of the 
19th Century, or early 20th, instead of an incarnation of the 
National Spirit of France—and the Thunderbolt of God. 

This St. Genevieve is just right—and if part of a series and if 
that series is part of an architectural scheme, then it is still more 
right. And 1 do want any and all of this sort that you can get me. 
And if you hear of any article or book, about the Civicuse of Art 
in Modern Paris, I should be so grateful for that too. If I ever 
found myself again in Paris, I think I should make better use of 
the opportunity than last time! And yet how much of my educa¬ 
tion I owe to that visit! Perhaps I could not have done more. I 
think it is quite likely. And that I owe entirely to you. 

And now dear Yum-Yum Goodbye. I think I shall see you 
again someday. 

Ever your loving Childe, 
Margot 

I fancy it is quite unnecessary—yet I reopen this, to tell you 

• 

about Miss Richards. I believe that her character makes her very 
undesirable, as an intimate fellow-worker. So I don’t want her 
to come to India at all. I feel sure you have already understood 
this, yet it is well to be on the safe side. 


330. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Feb. 1st, 1005 

My dearest Yum, 

It was indeed lovely to get your note from Paris. It was like 
an old-time letter. We had an incursion of Americans last Friday. 
Some rich people called Clark from California. Christine has 
taken them in hand. I like the husband, who is quiet, delicate 
and seeking the real thing. 
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But what do you think happened on Tuesday morning? I had 
settled down to a day’s Secretaryship, when I suddenly received 
a call from the Mrs. Wilson (nee MacLeod) whom we met in 
Kashmir! What a sweet woman! She goes to England in July, 
to see her boy through his first term at Winchester. She asked for 
you. I do not suppose I shall ever meet her again—yet I do care 
for her very much. She has written “A Short Account of Hindu 
Music” which is published by Simpkin Marshall of London, at 
about 1/-. Charming. 

You speak of seeing Mr. Lall. I am returning his last letter to 
him. I find that he has been rather misunderstanding my attitude, 
and taking what I wrote to him, as from an equal, whom he could 
set right; whereas [ thought of my words as those of the Guru. 
I have not said this, but have left him to infer that I would ask 
more reverence. I think he needs time, and silence, and perhaps 
he will gain a truer perspective. I have been doing too much. 

It is so nice to think of you as domiciled in England! And how 
you will love to be with Lady Betty! You have never told me 
again about poor Mrs. Adams. Is she any better? And have you 
seen Mrs. Walden again? 

It was Swamiji’s birthday Mela on Sunday last—when all the 
poor come to the Math to be fed. And next Sunday is to be a 
kind of Student’s Festival—to end “the Octave,” as I call it. 

I think I told you that the old Tagore Maharshi is dead, did I 
not? And they say that Mr. Mozoomdar is dying. So the time 
is ripe in change. 

We are expecting to take all the ladies to the Museum to¬ 
morrow. By dint of endless repetition, 1 do believe that the facts 
connected with Buddha and Asoka have dawned on them, at last. 
At first, I am sure they listened out of pure politeness. Of course 
my Bengali is funny—and no doubt my high thoughts are often 
curiously conveyed. Still, they might have understood more than 
they did. Now, they actually begin to look intelligent. Is this not 
a triumph? 

You know I have endless courage about expressing myself. 
And Christine has infinite patience in listening and understanding 
others. So together we are sufficient to carry on a Bengali con¬ 
versation. But I am sure you will be ashamed of me, that I have 
not done more in the time—7 years here last Saturday! 

flow little I am able now to tell you in a letter! But if I say? 
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you for an hour, I suppose confidence would start afresh. Or 
are we at the end of the tether? What do you think? 

Did I ask you to see Miss Williams, till recently of the Lower 
School, Epsom College ? She had had to resign her post, owing 
to ill-health, and is now probably in a nursing-home. She is so 
distressed at ceasing to be independent. Do go and cheer her! 
For she loves Him so much. You could find out where she is, 
by writing to Epsom. 

How glad I am that poor Cookie’s sad heart can be comforted 
by you! 

Ah dear Yum-Yum, for the days that come no more! 

• Ever lovingly, 

Margot 

Do you want Mrs. Hammond’s address ? 30 Park Road, Wood- 
side, Wimbledon. 


331. To Miss J. MacLlod 

[Pages missing] 


[4. i>. 1005] 


Our dear Holy Mother is here, with all her little Court about 
her. Just fancy! Loki-Didi told me the other night how Sri 
Ramakrishna had said of her (not the Holy Mother, but L.D.) 
[Loki-Didi] that she is already on the olherside—a jivan mukta— 
and she has never known cither joy or sorrow. It all seems play 
to her. Nothing comes near. One could quite believe all this— 
but how strange to hear it from her own lips—without any 
conceit! 

We arc beginning to have counterblasts from the Missionaries 
now—to the Book. Sometimes they are very funny—and always 
they express more than the poor authors suspect. It is for India 
to understand my book—and make the world admit that it is 
not half the truth! 

I am going to write to Mr. Geddcs—but I do want a reply so 
badly. Mr. Hudson sends me the programme of his London 
lectures. They sound as if he had reached a definite scheme. 

Every time I open my book I realise more how much I owe to 
him. And this, although sometimes I remember making the 
special statement before I ever met him. He taught me the rela- 
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tion of my own knowledge. It has always been a grief to me that 
I could do no service for him. 

I am so glad that you are seeing much of Cookie. I have been 
very anxious about him—gleaning from mother that he is over¬ 
whelmed with sorrow. Dear Cookie!—how he needs this Indian 
thing! And how India needs him! 

Everyone in India can draw. The country is full full full of 
artistic talent—but there is no Cookie to teach us how to express 
ourselves through this. Oh, if only I had been able to carry him. 
If only I had been able to carry Mr. Geddes! How I feel my 
defects of mind and power!—and above all, of education. And 
yet again, I doubt if anyone ever had such an education. In order 
to have taken full advantage of it, 1 should have been 3 people, 
instead of 1. 

If I were you, had your money, and could get your freedom 
from the idea of work, I would have a little cottage all by myself 
—and live alone—and think great thoughts—and write. 

I have made a vow to stay at home this winter, and do no lectur¬ 
ing. The school work goes on apace. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


332. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baom Bazaar, Calcutta 
Feb. 8,1905 

My dear Yum , 

I was hoping that you would be resting a long time at Benton 
St., and now you are off again. I am afraid London, with its 
black fogs, is depressing to you, and bad for your health. 

If only you loved Nature, I cd. make many suggestions—but 
you do not—and so—alas! 

My desk is like a garden—a tuberose—“Fragrance of Night” 
is its Bengali name—and mignonette, and 3 little pansis—make 
it lovely. Do remember how much I want cheap reproduction of 
anything of Puvis de Chanvannes—and cd. you send me any 
little account of his life and thought—which I might write up in 
English ? 

I am writing constantly, and trying to train teachers, and doing 
designs of art-needlework. The last I particularly love. We havo 
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chosen a design for a National Flag—the Thunderbolt and have 
already made one. Unfortunately, I took the Chinese War Flag 
as my ideal, and made it black on red. This does not appeal to 
India—so the next is to be yellow on scarlet. I fancy these will 
be the colours always. Yes, I think it wd. be excellent to give 
mother the £ 2—and ask her to buy me some choice bits of colour. 
She sent me lovely scraps of yellow and green from the Peasant 
Art-Weavers. 1 have used up most of the dark bits, now, however, 
and the bright yellow and green and violet linens are not very 
attractive. They are too bright for the covers of things, and too 
stout materials for linings. I do wish I had asked her in time for 
Liberty scraps this year, but I fear it is too late now. 

We do table-centres and blotters and book-covers and cushions 
and scraps for religious use. Christine has just ordered a panel 
of blue and white irises to go near a picture of Swamiji, 
for instance. Mother has exquisite taste—and if she knows the 
sort of thing, will find what no one else could. But I think it will 
be best if she picks up one thing here and another there, not 
hurrying. 

I fear I must write to her for Japanese gold thread. But I shall 
be sorry, for I want the banners at least to be all Indian. I shall 
wait before saying, anyway. Some of the Liberty linens are lovely 
—and remnants are best—because the size often suggests. 

But it is too bad to ramble on like this in your letter! I have 
written to ask S. Sara if she can give me one or two copies of the 
photograph which seems to have been made from Miss Stumm’s 
drawing of me. It is considered so lovely that 1 have promised 
to allow no other to be used. But the copy that comes in American 
magazines now and then is too faint—and I am pressed for one 
that can be copied by journals. 

This is a wretched letter. I fear you will wish I had not written 1 
The fact is, unless I see you again soon, I shall have to stop writing. 

How I wish I cd. go back to the days beside the Jhelum—and 
the nights when I used to talk you to sleep! “Ah for the touch of 
a vanished hand—and the sound of a voice that is still!” 

But On! On! Even as those days have passed, we ourselves 
shall pass—and the quiet of hillsides sleeping under stars shall 
be in our hearts. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 
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Later. 

I feel almost inclined to destroy the horrid letter I have just 
written. There are many many things to talk of—but I think the 
fact is I am saving them for public writing. I fancy this mood of 
inability to write letters always comes over me when a book is 
coming. 1 hope this is true! 

It seems as if, in Swamiji’s time, everything had been fun and 
play—nothing was fixed. Everything was pure joy. Now, in a 
deeper way, everything is still more joy, still more of one’s 
choosing—but there is not so much haphazard in it. I cannot 
imagine any more that delightful feeling of irresponsibility about 
what I was to do next—that I had in Paris with you! 

You speak of “home-talks.” Do you really have them still? 
Should we laugh, in the old way, if we were together? 

One thing I am sure of is that one would look into the blue 
eyes of Yum, now as ever, just as the sea-children did into Mother 
Carey’s and read no condemnation, no refusal there! That thing 
I know—but nothing more. I seem to have become a little point 
that is trying to contain the Universe and failing still more 
dismally than might be expected. 

Are you still the same? Still? Always? 

Somehow one always thinks that realisation comes after death 
—with rest. If not, what a fool I have been, to have so much, and 
realise so little! 

I think I will stop, and know that I am free, and that the world 
will not fall to pieces, even if for awhile I should do nothing! 

Let us pray together, Yum dear. I like praying better than 
meditating. It is so much less effort—and I don’t think it matters, 
—do you ? 

Ever ever lovingly, 
Margot 
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333. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
16. 2. 1905 

. My dearest Yum , 

You are, I fear, no better, for there was no news this last week, 
and that is not likely to happen, as long as you are able to signal! 
I cannot forget the picture at the end of your last letter—lying in 
bed, because you did not feel equal to getting up! 

You know that this year Swamiji’s birthday was held as a 
double festival—a Student’s Day, as well as a Poor’s Day, being 
given at the Math. I believe this 2nd day is to be repeated in one 
of the theatres—it was so great a success! 

Even Ld. Curzon’s speech at Convocation on Saturday in 
which he insulted the Indian people, by calling them untruthful, 
was full of “nationality” which we have learnt to consider the 
watchword. So I think you would have been pleased, dear Yum. 
I am afraid I do not think you will ever come back to India, and 
it is quite possible that I might never come West again—and if 
this were so, we should never meet! How strange! A world and 
a life in which one might not at any moment come across you, 
sounds so curious! Yet it may be. Yet as one grows older, one 
grows simpler in one’s views of the after-death. I saw that to the 
very end Swamiji was dominated by the thought of a re-union with 
“His Old Man.” If this were true—and why should it not be?— 
there must be re-union for others also—and a summing up. Even 
as He said to me that first Indian evening— 7 years ago, a fort¬ 
night since!—“you have done very well, my dear, you have done 
very well!” How one hungers for the summing up! Yet even then, 
He might express it to you—as so often, before!—rather than 
to me. 

I feel sure He will be more as He always was, than one easily 
imagines. And perhaps the little things in Him were the deepest, 
most indicative of His character. So perhaps it will be the little 
tricks and habits which we shall oftenest recognise. 

But Oh Yum Dear I do feel as if somewhere there must be 
meadows of asphodel and crocus, with still waters passing 
through, where you and I shall live in His radiance, and wander up 
and down! 

What a wonderful realisation of a vision Kashmir was! I feel 

46 
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too, as if in that era after death came some wonderful quiet, when 
the impressions of the whole life-time were taken in, and built 
up, and turned into fresh character, to make new lives. And one 
prays that one may oe wholly then as the molten metal in the 
hands of God—that His will may fuse and make us molten, that 
our own may not limit the task at any point. 

And then one returns—as the servant from a holiday, as the 
soldier from leave of absence, one comes back to the work laid 
down. That is what I feel—a will that can reach out into those 
further lives—and dominate and dedicate them all. 

Ever dear Yum your loving child, 

Margot 


334. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bach Bazaar, Calcutta 
23. 2. 1905 

My dear Yum, 

Your last letter is dated from the school at Enghisn [?]. It sou¬ 
nds sweet and peaceful. 

I think the figure in the Math-picture is the old Swami 
Adwaitananda. 

I hear from Beatrice that Rich is so grateful for his peep at you. 
I am sure you will understand that I could not bear mother or 
Rich or Beatrice to meet any of our Japanese acquaintances, 
should they be in England. I simply could not bear it—for them, 
or for anyone else who belonged to me. I am sure you will see to 
this. 

Mrs. McNeill’s note was really like a message from the past. 
Ah me—I fear—Yum—I have nothing to write, except that I 
love you. My heart is yours. 

Ever lovingly your Childe, 
Margot 

The Holy Mother sends love and blessings. She is always the 
same. 
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335. To [ ?] 


FA. 1905 [ ? ] 


My book has gone into a new impression, and the Pioneer has 
published three columns of bitter attack. “It is nothing”—it says 
—“but a political pamphlet in disguise.” 

“Create a national idea.” 

“The past is dynamic." 

In these words may be summed up the whole of the present 
propaganda. I shall never be content till all the youth have got 
hold of this, and carried it even into the strongholds of other 
influences, carrying every fortress by assault from within. 

Poor Poor M. W.! Cannot one tell her how there is not a break 
—how the dead are safe and at peace. Some things are growing 
very clear to me, that as life is so death is one. When I was ill 
I saw how beautiful it is to cease to be—if at the last of being one 
saw the face of the master, and dropped into the great ocean for 
ever. But far short of that, yet equally true, is the communion 
of saints. How could one whose whole life was uttered in his love 
for me cease to love? How could one whose every thought was 
God, awake without God? And if the soul one worships and 
cherishes is happy, like an atom dancing in sunlight, will one 
complain because the soul does not call upon one’s name in the 
tongue of France? To be before God is to be beside the beloved 
and we can tend the dead by prayer at least as well as the living. 
Oh it seems such folly to doubt this. 


336. To Mtss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane. 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
March , 2 [1905] 

My dearest Yum, 

How distressed I am to hear that you again have indigestion! 
It seems as if you are never to be really strong. And oh how 
jealous I am of you, wandering in primrose and violet woods, 
near Paris! Easter in such a place! What greater joy? 

No, I have not yet given the £ 10 to His Mother—but if you 
want me to do so, please tell me soon—for money melts—and we 
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go on till closing-day—and when we have no more, we mean 
quietly to dismiss everyone, and shut the doors. Anyway —we 
are not responsible—Swamiji is! 

I wish you could see my grand desk and throne—something 
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Now—what do you say? Aren’t they splendid? I’m sure you 
would like them—if you could see them. 

Did I tell you that the old Maharshi is dead ? I think there is 
to be a memorial meeting tomorrow at the Town Hall, and we 
must go. 

On Wednesday next—we hope to take 100 ladies and children 
to the Botanical Gardens by steamer. It is the real Birthday of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Still I hope the Holy Mother will go. 

Who is Beatrice? Why is she always going back and forth 
to Jamaica? When are Rich and she likely to marry? I wish you 
would tell me some of these things. 

I wonder, dear Yum, where you and your little flock and 
Mrs. Hellyer will come to rest for the summer. You know the 
whole world fairly well now—and surely some of it is very fair 
and sweet. As for me—some places are so lovely that I long to 
be reborn in them. But if for each such spot there must be a whole 
birth, then never will Mukti cornel 

Yes I quite imagine that M. Nobel’s wife and babe are lovely. 

I realised that morning in Paris what infinite tenderness he could 
give to such relations—and I am glad that he has found them. 
Surely few men have such wonderful self-forgetting in them! 

What news of St. Dora these days? 

Ever ever lovingly dear Yum, 

Your Childe, 
Margot 


337. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Sunday, March 5, 1905 

Dear S. Sara, 

Your letter of this morning, telling me of the close of all terrible 
things has been an infinite joy. I am so glad to think of the upper 
rooms, and the music—and to feel that all is sanctified as of old. 
Last night was Siva-Ratrie—the Dark Night of Siva—and the 
Bairn and Khoka came in at tea-time, and stayed till 8 o’clock. 
Some troublesome report in a newspaper made this possible. 

Wednesday : It is Sri Ram Krishna’s real birthday today, and 
We wept to the Math with roses this morning. Since noon, it has 
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been work, and I am so tired. It seems all business to tell—but 
I just long for a little talk of love and prayer at this moment. The 
bad news you will see for yourself. It is all bad nowadays—all 
that is news at all. The struggle is keener every day. Dishonesty 
seems worse and worse, and more successful. Bitterness comes. 
Oh Mother Mother! What can one do ? Trying to hold back the 
ocean with one’s hand—that is What it feels like—just that. 

And yet, on the soul-side, Sri Ram Krishna is a baby today— 
and we ask nothing of babies. We give all. So the air is full of 
worship—and the evening bells sounding at this moment are so 
sweet! Life without meaning—what an infinite relief! All evening 
and starlight, and the new moon and prayer. It is like the Holy 
Mother’s presence. That too, is like the concentrated sweetness 
of the twilight—especially when she is at worship—oh, how 
wonderful! 

Thursday morning 

You see, dear S. Sara, there is nothing very encouraging. Pray 
to Mother that even now they may not be able to suppress the 
Paper [of Dr. J. C. Bose]—but will have to publish it in 
the Phil. Trans. Do pray. And give thanks that Mr. A. M. Bose 
seems to be bettering, for is not his life more than many papers? 

But for the rest, the constant aggression upon liberty goes on, 
the grows worse and worse—and more and more despairful. 
This man Curzon seems the incarnation of insolence and evil. 

One needs all the more to take refuge in something different. 
Oh how I wish I might bring a deeper peace! Do not cease to ask 
it for me—and do not cease to ask for him that steady light, where 
nothing wavers, where all is held in sweetness and strength. You 
said once that the day would come when he would share with me 
even my belief. I do not know, but I almost think it has come 
now. Prophecy more' of such things! How one longs to hear 
them! 

Ever, dear S. Sara, 

Lovingly your d.i.l. 

Margot 


Sometimes, dear S. Sara, I feel as if I were yet to write great 
books—The Life of Swamiji—and a book like Kali, on Nationality 
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—and then again I feel that without the quiet made by you, I 
can never never write a book that is worth while. 

This trouble about the Paper may force the Bairn to Europe at 
the end of another year—who knows? 

“Thy place in life is seeking after thee : therefore be thou at 
rest from seeking after it.” Ah Caliph Ali! You understood! 

Do get Mr. Thorp to arrange Swamiji’s Will, if possible. 

I tell you this further item for your private use. We find from 
Christine’s letters that Swamiji must have been in Detroit on July 
6,1900. The date of the will therefore is probably an error for 
16th, when He was in New York again. 


338. To Miss J. MacLeod 

C/o Dr. J. C. Bose 

93 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 

April Sth, 1905 

My dear Yum, 

2 or 3 weeks I have been lying very ill—beginning with brain 
fever—2 trained nurses. 

At last I am better and open and read your letters. The gradual 
breakdown must account for my difficulty in writing letters. 
Dear—do not think too much of it. Christine will cable mother 
and S. Sara this week, my recovery—so that the good news will 
reach them with the bad. I felt a little worried, on my recovery, 
and in this week’s mail—what do you think?—from M. Nobel 
£ 10 for the work—and Lady B’s £ 20 from you! How sweet 
this was! I cannot yet write to M. Nobel—so will you thank him 
meanwhile for me ? The work grows and grows—and I so feared 
that necessary expenses mighthave curtailed—but this is Swamiji’s 
“sky-living.” And please tell Lady B. for 1 cannot—yet. 

Still more comfoit perhaps comes with your primroses. They 
were my only weakness as I lay ill. Oh to see primroses! And 
these two came—and here on my table before Swamiji’s picture 
are annunciation lilies! Yesterday—the Holy Mother came to 
see me—so glad I was out of danger. I never saw a face so full of 
love. 

I have had SUCH a doctor. They moved us from Bose Para 
Lane to this great empty house near the Boses—and say this 
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saved my life. Don’t tell mother these things. But you will under¬ 
stand and next week I expect to write probably. 

Your loving Child, 
Margot 


339. To Mr. G. K. Gokhale 


93, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
16 th April , 1905 

Dear Mr. Gokhale , 

As 1 don’t feel up to writing much, I propose to send you Mr. 
Mhatre’s letter itself. I must add that I am in the deepest 
sympathy with it. I believe that this artist has acquired as great 
a freedom and mastery in the use of material as any European 
artist whom you are likely to secure and that added to this he has 
a strong creative genius, such as few in Europe possess. 

It is difficult for a country in the present condition of India 
to believe that her own workers can do better than those of other 
countries. Had the same temper prevailed in Italy at a certain 
period, there would have been no Michael Angelo. 

With many thanks, dear Mr. Gokhale, for all your kindness 
and interests, I am. 

Ever faithfully yours 
Nivedita 


340. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Address Assyline Villa, Darjeeling 
April 20, 1905 

My sweet Yum, 

Last week, I think I did not write—I was so tired—I am up and 
dressed now. PERHAPS this evening I might try the stairs! 

We expect to leave for Darjeeling on Tuesday or Wednesday. 
What do you think? 

Your good Mrs. Hellyer sent us £ 20! Why Yum this means 
that you have got £ 50 for us within these last few weeks! 

I cannot tell you the joy with which I received this letter this 
year. Last year, my heart was so heavy and anxious. Today my 
whole heart can go out to this beautiful sweet friend of yours, 
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I am ashamed—perhaps we may put it down to illness—but 
I cannot ‘place’ Paul Deronlede. Please tell me something of his 
past. 

I told you about the primroses. Well what do you think 
happened? Last Thursday Mrs. Parker sent us a branch of fresh 
living primroses from Darjeeling (it is true, they came out of a 
garden, whereas yours were wild!) and today I sent the last three 
away—still open-eyed and beautiful and fresh—because it was 
only a question of the noon-day heat, and I wanted to remember 
them in their life and beauty. Nine days of life, think of it! And 
in this climate! Christine calls them “miraculous” primroses— 
I think she firmly believes Swamiji Himself "carried” them to us. 

Ever lovingly dear dear Yum 

Your Childe 
Margot 


341. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Address Assyline Villa, Darjeelino 
Thursday in Easter Week, 1905 

My dear Yum, 

Your letter from London was very nice, and I am so touched 
by the fact that though you must have been surprised at my 
silence, you never mentioned it! 

Yes, the Mr. Wicksteed whom You entertained was evidently 
“mine.” Isn’t he fine? I know you would like him—because his 
life stands behind his words. 1 only wish you could know him 
well—but I suppose that is impossible. 

The cut-up sari has come. Well!-1 shall hope to get 

another shortly for Lady Betty—but at present I am dependent 
on others for all communication with the outside world. This 
sari was specially woven. 

I don’t understand your prohibition about silver— all the 
thread of the border and the “ends” is said to be silver, 
“burnished” in different ways, but you understand that one cannot 
tamper with these webs, or have them made to one’s liking. They 
are as they are—and for my part I think them amongst the most 
distinguished products of the art-industries of the world. They 
wash snow-white, and as they grow older, the gold border changes 
Colour, and I understand that the connoisseur (and every Indian 
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peasant is a connoisseur in weaving) finds one beauty in the new 
and another in the old garment. I feel sure that Lady Betty could 
do something with it, for Albert or herself. 

My letters don’t look tidy yet—do they? So I am waiting to 
write formal letters, till they do. This has really been a bad illness 
—a touch of brain-fever and typhoid they say—but I am enjoying 
so much the freedom and self-indulgence of convalescence! 

You ask about Dr. Bose—Yes—I hope we shall have a book 
on botany out in the Autumn, that ought to be very astonishing 
to the scientific world. It will take some few years to finish the 
task as he sees it—but oh, how unremitting is the labour he puts 
into it! 

You have evidently been much struck by Lourdes—and your 
postcards reveal it quite differently from Zola’s novel. I thought 
buildings of piety covered a much larger area. Don’t you, 
however, recognise a great difference between the success of 
Bernadette’s faith, coming at the culminating point of ages of 
tendency and priestly pressure, and the fate that would have 
met it had it opposed all these ? It scarcely seems to me to have 
achieved anything. Rather, surely, it was exploited. Swamiji 
to His past was as Luther, as Mahomet. His faith is to take form 
in the architecture of a national mind. In the lives of 300 millions 
of men and women of all sorts of creeds and races, is his memorial 
to be erected. May be, as well as this, in a great new epoch of the 
world-faith. 

Lourdes, to this, is as an atom of dust to a planet. Ah, Mother 
mine, bless me that I may carry at least a hodful of bricks to the 
buildings of this temple! 

I saw and thought wonderful things when I had fever. I thought 
that for the first time in history a man had left His mission to a 
woman. But now I see only quietness and retirement in the 
future—and I don’t seem to matter much. Well—we shall see 
what we see! 

Lovingly 

Margot 
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342. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Address . Assyline Villa, DarJeelino 
May 4 [1905] 

My sweet Yum, 

t 

There is a nothing to write. But I want you to know that I am 
well, and hope to leave for Darjeeling on Sunday next. Plague 
is bad, and I was rather glad that the Holy Mother meant to leave 
Calcutta shortly. But now I hear that she is not going so soon 
and I am very doubtful as to the wisdom of this. She is surrounded 
by people who impose on her goodness, and she bears it all the 
time. 

Swami Saradananda had a narrow escape of drowning the 
other evening, in a suddden storm on the river. Do you remember 
that storm, and the dark verandah, and Swamiji pacing up and 
down ? Ah Yum—how thankful I am to have been with you then! 

Yes there can be no work without some joy, some new 
experience. One cannot live on the past. Swamiji did not live on 
his memory of Sri Ramkrishna. He made life new and learnt new 
things every day. It is all true. I cannot write more. I am too 
tired. 

Your very lovingly, 
Margot 


343. To Mr. G. K. Gokhale 


Address . Assyline Villa, Darjeeling 

May 4 [1905] 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

Thank you for your frank letter. I fear that everyone to whom 
I wrote must have thought me impertinent. The Bengali painter, 
however, I feel bound to say, is on your own hands. / don’t know 
of one. 

I trust Mhatre will be good. At the same time—genius is often 
cranky and whimsical. 

Thank you too for the kind words of which I feel all unworthy. 
You must remember that we all—not one or two alone—I speak 
for Dr. Bose as well our two selves—feel you to be one of our 
very inner and intimate circle—our small differences of opinion, 
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and your long absences from Calcutta do not cause us ever to 
doubt or forget this fact for an instant. Your man-friend was 
perhaps the first of us to feel this—but he is not alone in it now, 
nor has he been for a long long time. 

Ever sincerely and faithfully, 
Nivedita of R. K. — V. 


344. To Mrs. Ole Bull 


[4. 5. 7905] 


Wanted 


Literature 


[Pages missing] 

• 

Fergusson’s Indian Architecture. 

Lubki’s History of Art. 

Rajendra Lai Mittra’s Orissa. 

Hunter’s Orissa. 

All the standard works on Indian History. 
History of France—whose ? 

Old Chronicles of Crusades etc. 

Lecky 

Buckle 

Draper’s History of Conflict 

Rel. and Sci. Spirits. 


Butcher and Lang’s prose Homer. 
Wm. Morris’ 

Norse Sagas. 

Don Quixote in good translation. 
A prose Dante. 

Classical 

Atlas 

Dictionary. 

Geography 

Reche’s 4 vols. 

and what ? 


Theory of Education. 
Dictionaries of 


Geography 
and Biography, 
etc. etc, 



UftERS— 


Iti 

Sociology 

Spence’s Stud y of—' 

Tylor— 

Lubbock— ? 

Histories of Buddhism— 

Travels of Hiouen T Sang 
Etc. Etc. 

[Pages missing ] 


345. To Miss J. MacLeod 

• Auckland Cottage, Darjeeling 

May 16 , [ 1905 ) 

My sweet Yam, 

Another Lourdes p. c. arrived this week. I am much interested. 
By this time you know the cause of my silence. I am not yet up 
to much writing—and have to rest when the day’s work is done. 

M. Nobel’s friend, M. Dreyfus, found us out a couple of days 
before we left. I was so sorry that we could do no more for him 
than just receive his call! But we were away from home and en 
invalide and could not. He thought he might be coming here 
later and would hope to call again. If so, I shall be very glad. 
He is a Babist—much to my surprise. As a type, I thought him 
extremely interesting. 

Kinchin-Junga is great at baring his giant head, these days, 
and I want you here to see him—for your soul like mine would 
bow at the feet of the Master—who was Siva Himself—at the 
sight. 

Outside, it is night and storm—and in the wailing of the wind 
about the house, I feel the longing of the soul to be loosed upon 
the Infinite, that in His presence we never felt in vain. 

Yet I live and love still and have infinite joy—limited only by 
this physical weariness that comes down sometimes like a cloud 
over mind and even heart! I do trust that you are keeping better 1 
For strength strength strength is truly the ultimate need. 

Ever lovingly Your Childe 
Margot 


The Bairn’s work is so grand! 
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346. To Miss J. MacLeod 

' Auckland Cottage, Darjeeling 
May 23rd, 1005 

My dearest Yum, 

Your second letter after learning of my illness has come, in 
reply to my silence. You see, mine to you was long before I was 
allowed officially. The nurse only gave me a sheet of writing- 
paper, because she was afraid of exciting me by opposition! 
Still, I was much better then, or I could not have written at all. 
I do want you to write and thank Christine for all her goodness 
and kindness. She was a loyal American to the finger-tips, I can 
tell you. It was just like the mother-hen fighting for her brood. 
But I was so nervous about her, all th^time, for she is very delicate 
you know, and yet she would fan me, standing, for hours at a time 
and—in the beginning—remain up night and day, till I felt sure 
she would be ill! Only I had to accept—being past the stage of 
lifting a finger. 

I don’t know about illness renewing life. I am afraid I cling to 
obstinately to certain ideas all through—and will not let them 
go. But it has happened both times, that I saw certain things very 
clearly. I don’t know if it was a special sight, but I had strong 
convictions about the qualities of souls. One was a white flower, 
another a snow-peak, a third utterly gross, and so on. And this 
conviction remains. 

Are the Puvis de Chavanne a reward for getting well? They 
have not reached me here yet—but I am longing to see them! 
I loved the Christian post cards, not the Greek, or would-be 
Greek. And I wish I knew more of St. Genevieve as the modern 
have imagined her. I was very stupid in Paris, and yet I think the 
really stupid people are those who try to see sights, and leave no 
leisure for rest or assimilation. 

Just think—since March 12th.—Sri Ramkrishna’s Mela—till 
we came here, May 8th.—I have done practicallyno work. Now, 
we are hurrying on with the new scientific work. So I am not 
entirely useless. Please give my love to Mrs. Hellyer. 

Ever your own— 
Margot 
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347. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

At Darjeeling 
May 24 , J 905 

Dear S. Sara, 

Many happy returns of a happy birthday. The Bairn wanted 
to send a cable, but there are so many nice Thibetan things at 
present, and they are so expensive that he thinks it will be better 
to buy you something of that sort with the money, and give you 
permanent pleasure. Your letter came to Christine about the 
sari, this week. It was returned to me. But as there is nothing that 
would hurt a woman who cared to wear Swadeshi things at all, so 
much as cutting a sari—Christine’s wearing it, was out of the 
question. It simply makes the Indian taste wince, to think the 
scissors have been put in. The only other thing that could be 
done was to try to get it admired amongst English people. So I 
gave it to Katie, who was enthusiastic about it. It was not 
Christine’s of course, and she did not think of it as hers. 

I am afraid I cannot get special saris made for Mrs. Leggett. 
Theworkthat that we take would be incalculable. These beautiful 
webs are to be admired and taken as they are, like Turkey carpets 
or Persian tiles, or not at all. I have explained this to Yum. But I 
shall keep my eye open for two or three that would please Lady 
Betty, of different sorts. If India were a free country like Japan, 
it would probably be the fashion to admire everything passion¬ 
ately, just as it is. 

The Bairn has given me a baby jackal. It cost 4 annas but as 
I cannot help looking at its lovely black eyes, during work, he 
says he never saw anything so expensive. It is lovely—and its 
name is Wild-Heart. We expect to set it free in a few days. 

I do hope that you will be at home when Miss Franks and 
Mr. Hudson come. Without yourself, the hospitality would be 
nothing. 

After breakfast 

It has been decided to set the jackal free today, because it is 
your birthday! Now, say you are pleased! 

Lovingly— 

N. 
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348. To tyiss J. MacLeod 

At Darjeeling 
May 29 , 1905 

My dearest Yum, 

Your last letter, full of M. Lalique, and mentioning Mdme. 
Calve, has come. Also today came another letter from M. Nobel, 
with another £ 10. How good he is! I am not astonished at what 
you say of his son. For that last time I saw him in Paris, I 
realised great stores of tenderness in him with sudden vividness, 
and felt what wonderful scope marriage, if happy, would give to 
him. 

Who is M. Finot, who has lately been writing on Empire? 
Evidently, he is expounding the Le Play Theory, and with the best 
of intentions trying to put an end to the superstition of race. It 
would be interesting to know if our circle touches him at any 
point. I think only those who have not seen Asia could maintain 
that environment is all. I told Mr. Geddes long ago that (place x 
race) was the determinant, and every day has renewed my convic¬ 
tion. We have just been discussing the theory over supper. I 
think if M. Finot had said national types had no objective exis¬ 
tence, he might have been right. Call a piece of the world France, 
and delimit her frontier, and that land will grow Frenchmen, 
sure enough. 

I am grateful for the scrap about M. Paul Deronlede. Won’t 
you send me an article or pamphlet of his writing ? There must be 
many. There must with such a man be truth pro as well as con. 

“The vision of a kin” is indeed a dream jewel! 

Ever lovingly 
Margot 


Puvis de Chavannes not here yet 1 
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349. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

Darjeeling 
June 13 , 1905 . 

Tuesday morning 

My dear S. Sara, 

We are so excited and anxious about Norway. How I hope the 
King of Sweden will not declare war. If he does, it will simply 
be a chance for others to step in. Yesterday came the news of 
the hauling down of the old Flag in Xtiania. 

The Bairn says you are eager to know about his plans for the 
West—and he wants me to explain to you that a new system is 
being introduced here, and that he is the only man who has not 
submitted, so that his continued presence in the country for a 
year or a year and a half more is a necessity. He is at this moment 
making a renewed appeal to the Lieutenant Governor for the 
facilities he ought to have—and if this succeeds—so much the 
better—if not, it must be endured. But he cannot contemplate 
deserting his post under 12 or 18 months more. 

As for me, I don’t feel that I am likely to go, even then. Of 
oourse I would not like to say so to mother—but I am hoping 
more and more that I shall not again have to leave India. 

About the book. This is likely to oe more than 2 c. c. the size 
of the other. Yet the estimate is only for £ 160 plus diagrams= 
about £ 200! We thought it wonderfully moderate. I feel sure 
however that what you say is true. But the Bairn’s whole heart 
is so set on the worthy production of it—“a thunderbolt” he 
wants it to be—that I never protest against anything in connection 
with it. Altogether, I fear it will cost £ 300 to £ 400. He leans 
now to bringing it out in 1 volume, and if so, it will of course 
lessen expense. 

I fear my letter, if it has ever reached her at all—I hoped you 
would give it in person—has simply struck Mrs. H. as imperti¬ 
nent. But I do not feel any responsibility in the matter. My 
feeling, that it must be written was so strong at the time, that I 
could not do otherwise than send it. 

I have just had a long letter from the Geddes. I really think 
Mrs. Geddes is the ideal wife. It would be ridiculous to listen to 
a commonplace person like Miss Collins, on that subject. He 
sends me an incomprehensible diagram—which appears to have 
some bearing on the things I ought to know and don’t—which are 
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legion. Goodness knows. I have grown so fond of De Profundis 
—but what a blow it is to hear that O.W died of excess after all! 
I do hope you are well, and not lonely. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


350. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Darjeeuno 
June 13,1905 

Dearest Yum, 

In accordance with your instructions I am writing S. 
[Saradananda] to let you know his plans. Christine and I both 
think he ought to accept—and leave 2 younger men jointly res¬ 
ponsible for his position at the Math. He wants to get to America, 
and France would be a good stepping-stone. 

I shall be so glad if Albert can find someone good enough for 
her! Yet I have always imagined that she had too much of the 
nun in her for marriage. Such make the best wives, however 1 I 
shall feel so so interested if you tell me who ! I have always fancied 
that nice Ld. Norbery. I do do DO hope that she will never make 
the mistake of marrying a man for anything but the highest res¬ 
pect, as well as love. If she marries at all—I hope it will be like 
Mrs. H. Ward’s Marcella—to meet “an exquisite experience.” 
Self Sacrifice in that direction may be a temptation but must 
always, I imagine, be a mistake. 

Those Puvis de Chavanne photographs have never arrived. I 
am writing to Calcutta to enquire about them. 

I am now well—and sincerely hope to be soon in the midst 
of new work. I hope to leave for Calcutta on July 2nd. Christine 
is to stay here and study Bengali till Sept. She feels as if some 
new departure were before her—and she wants to prepare herself. 

I am called to luncheon!—How dreadful! 

Ever lovingly your Child, 

Margot 
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351. To Miss-J. MacLeod 

Darjeeling 
June 21 , 1905 

My dearest Yum, 

There is no letter from you this week—and I have just heard 
from S. [Saradananda] that he cannot think of France at present. 
We, meanwhile, have arrived at our last days in Darjeeling, and 
I cannot tell you how sweet it has been. We have been working 
constantly—and a new book on Botany is almost finished. In 
the Indian man of science is one who, unlike dear Prof. Gsddes, 
can use all the help that comes to him. There is no question of 
wasted effort here l 

I had letters from the Geddeses. How dear and brave she isl 
They suggest my going to them again. But I felt so glad in Paris 
to have worked through that anguish of failure. I never never 
want to take it up again. Yet there is much that I want to learn, 
only Mr. Geddes had only the gift of strangely cryptic speech, 
and one can arrive at his meaning only very indirectly. 

Your last news about Albert piques my curiosity to hear more. 
Do give her my love when you sec her. Darjeeling is so beautiful 
now, and the snow mountains. Siva! Siva! And we are learning 
about Buddhism in Thibet. You have no idea of how completely 
true our t heories prove to be about Buddhism’s place in Hinduism, 
and its history. But I must stop. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


352. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

DarJeelino 
June 21 , 1905 

Dear S. Sara, 

The letter written on the eve of your Birthday is here. Only 
a night or two ago, the Bairn was telling me that it is enough to 
know that you and I exist. He said that against all the grudging 
and measuring and struggling over his work, he always placed 
your welcome and warmth and appreciation. Your feeling that 
if he never did anything more, enough had been already done. 
About next winter, he told me to say that he is always afraid you 
may die on the way—and he is always reserving a visit from you 
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for a great emergency. Had he‘had due warning of my illness, he 
would have sent for you’! 

But of course we want you — always. You must understand 
that. 

As for me—and a book—Oh, for the possibility! 

Poor Miss Nicolaysoen! Easter time at Lysekloster! Oh how 
wonderful to hear such a call! I am so glad that she lived through 
the winter, with her daughter. I can never forget N’s sadness as 
she told of her father’s death. Such lonely lives, so far away in 
the North! 

I long for good news of Norway—I fear trouble is coming. 

Yum’s letters make me fear that she is quite changed from her 
old happy self. Dear Yum! That life seems to me loneliest 
of all! 

The Book on Botany is now within a few chapters of the end. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


353. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

[Pages missing] 


[25. 0.19Q5] 


Only a suggestion—not at all a request. But when I was ill, 
I was so strongly convinced that she would increase and increase 
—while I would pass more and more completely into the shadow 
—that I seem to be only following the matter up, as I saw it then. 
And yet it was she herself who suddenly propounded the idea of 
America this year—it was not I. In any case, I think you would 
be glad to have her. Would you not ? I am so thankful to read 
of your joy in being at home. It is true, is it not ?—that though 
subdued and little realised, the passion for the Homeland, the 
land of birth—of repose—of the sweet last silence—is one of the 
master-notes of life. You feel it, you see, although the home 
of your soul is perhaps Norway. And I feel it, though I was born 
again—into another and infinitely dearer world—at 30—in my 
longing to see again the primroses in Devonshire and Ireland. Is 
it not true that the life-music in which this fundamental note is 
not constantly heard, cannot be true, or sweet, or right? 

Yes, I give thanks every day for Richmond. 

Ever ever lovingly, 
Margot 
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354. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

[Pages missing] 


[ 2.7.1905 ] 


I reopen this to say—please do not notice my constant com¬ 
plaints. I have been writing letters—and Mr. Havell has just been 
to call—and it is astonishing how much better I feel. I want the 
shock of fresh minds and thoughts, 1 think. Dear MissWiebecke! 
I think of her so often! I do hope she will get away this winter! 
That house and garden with all their associations would be more 
than she could bear, alone! 

1 look at the little Buddha on my desk—and think, how calm 
He sits—alone—exploring the region of thought—on and one— 
up and up—ever alone. And His hand on the rudder of emotion 
never trembles. Not one ripple of weakness is felt in that ocean 
over which He sails.! And yet—alone—alone to all Eternity! 

[Pages missing] 


355. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
July 6, 1905 

My dear Yum Yum, 

There is no question, to my mind, about Albert’s marriage 
being a step forward, not back. Mere un-marriedness does not 
in itself constitute anything. I fancy that Albert’s aim has always 
been to be carried like a straw on the tide of the Will, and that 
may as well carry her into marriage as into a convent. 

How happy I am over the news! I kept waking and sleeping 
all night to think and then dream of it. I received your letter, on 
coming in last evening from Dukineswar and seeingShiva’s moon 
there, h ; gh over the Ganges. So it was all for Albert and her 
beloved this time. 

What a vision is before them both! She will find that all her 
past is like money put into a bank, all her future, the enjoyment 
of the interest! 

They are both—both—both—blessed amongst mortals. 

My love to your Bobbie, your foster-niece, as I call her. Ever 
your loving childe 


Margot 
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356. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
July 12,1906 

My dearest Yum, 

Mother writes me that Albert’s wedding is on the 23rd. So a 
few days before you receive this letter she will have left you, and 
it will all be over. I feel sure that she is going to great happiness 
—and I know that he is! It was so nice of you to have mother 
all by herself for the news—she dearly loves a wedding. It has 
sometimes seemed to me that there has been one great danger in 
the high ideals which we have drunk in. We have rated nun- 
hood so high that wifehood has seemed low beside it. But more 
and more I have come to feel that this is untrue. In the one vow 
as in the other there is a daily faithfulness of word, thought and 
deed required of us—and the fulfilment cannot be too austere. 

The husband is a motive of self-consecration, just as the altar is. 

Marriage, to be kept ideal, means walking on a path long and 
difficult, sharp as the edge of a razor, and the way so hard to find 1 
It is, for good women, like our sweet Albert, and like others one 
could name—no yielding to a thirst, no yielding, or self-indul¬ 
gence of any kind. It is a great giving, an infinite tenderness, a 
solemn quiet and joy—and such a compassion! 

Its whole sacredness and beauty comes from the long abstinence 
and solitude before, and this treasure has to be guarded, and 
wrought in to the texture of daily life with much reserve, much 
silence, much prayer. Sweetness and steadiness at once. Mother¬ 
hood and worship at once. These things it is and more. 

But why do I say all this? Because I feel that you and I have 
gone through much torture and confusion of mind from the fact 
that Swamiji was a man, and could see women only from the 
outside. All that He taught us was true, of course, but it was 
not the whole truth. Indeed I almost venture to say that He 
lived in many things more truly than He spoke. As He felt that 
Sri RK [Ramakrishna] lived a life which He could not Himself 
have explained, so I often feel that Swamiji Himself taught the 
things that had come to Him from the past—from the historic 
past—from his discipleship—from samadhi—from the books— 
but all this, which to others would have been the end, the goal, 
tp Him was only the starting point. To it he added His national 
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passion, so constantly a torture and surprise to Himself—and He 
added also His relations with women. He talked as if the things 
said of women by the books were true. But what did He live? 
He lived as if women were minds, not bodies. He made the highest 
demands. He assumed that they were selfless. And His demands 
were answered. And my conclusion is that He saw life un¬ 
consciously as an organic whole, in which each part was justified, 
that marriage is a puja —a ritual—a temple—a worship; that 
widowhood is nunhood; that the servant of man is far far higher 
than the saint (but also rarer). 

Marriage has its temptations—God knows--but for women 
like Albert they are not the crude temptations (or so 1 think) of 
the monk’s imagining. They are temptations to Philistinism, to 
dullness, to love of being first, and other sins of a psychic kind. 
And I am sure that the nun is the true wife, just as the wifely or 
mother-nature makes the best nun. 

I am sure too that there is no special thing called a wife, or a 
wife’s love. Love is one, undifferentiated, when it is true—and 
the thing that the child cries out for is the same that the husband 
needs. So to me Albert remains the same Albert, always—a nun 
at heart, though she be a wife—just as ideal when worshipping 
in her home as when worshipping in a church. 

I don’t know why I have made this long confession of faith, 
dear Yum 1 1 have come upon it all through tears and struggles 
—and I did not know till this moment, I think, how quiet and sure 
I had become. But I do feel that we went through terrible 
dangers from the fact that we at one time ranked wifehood so 
low. And even now I want to say that to me even the strictest 
monogamy does not constitute pruity in marriage, but the always 
making the experience an experience of the soul, does. 

The love of the body must be, of course, but it should be the 

result of the love of the mind, not the cause. 

% 

Do tell me what you think of these conclusions! I always feel 
that your clear mind is a sort of touchstone, by which I can judge 
of many things. I long to come and confess to you, often, just as 
I used to do in the [tent?] [hut?] [boat?] at Srinagar! I often 
fancy that if I could still do that, I could keep good, perhaps, in 
the old sensei 

How I hope you have enjoyed Holland! I did not know that 
Miss Tidermannwas there again. Nor dp I even know her married 
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name. You will feel very strange if you are obliged to be 
more or less in one place henceforth—but the great tie between 
Ly. Betty and you will make it sweet. 

I have received all the post cards of P de C. and I am now 
waiting to receive a book about him which is publ. by [Newness ?] 
I have ordered it, it is quite cheap, and hope to be able from it 
to form a true idea of his inspiration and of the place of each of 
these pictures in the scheme of his life. 

The Ste. G. at prayer which you first sent me gave me this won¬ 
derful inspiration about the Civic Motive in Art. And I want to 
know more. The post cards were just what I wanted. Exquisite. 

Ever your childe 
Margot 


357. To [ ? ] 

[ 20 . 7 . Wfi ?\ 

[Pages missing] 

Christianity is so beautiful—that I cannot understand being 
really cut off from it—in one’s thoughts and dreams. And I 
fancy one has to place oneself in one's own thought-history, in 
order to advance to the next step. But when I look at the horror 
that is called Christianity, again, it appears to me that I would 
rather be lost than saved in that ship. The Christianity that I love 
is of convent cells and Christian souls, and no other. There was 
so much of it in that little study of Emersons 1 

The times are hard with us. Hold us together by your prayers. 
We have a dream to dream, and a battle to fight, but we are apt 
to fall rather to the cutting of each other’s throats about methods, 
—while Governments increase in-insolence and the weak knees 
go un-stayed. The Bairn came in today so exhausted. Poor 
one 1 I feel stronger now, so am able to see that my task is only 
to give—mine not to scrutinise the why and wherefore and here¬ 
after. 

These holidays we were entirely their guests—dependent on 
them for every thing—and as far as I am 

[Pages missing ) 
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358. To Miss J. MacLeod 

16 & 17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bach Bazaar, Calcutta 
July 21 [1905 ] 

My precious Yum, 

Whatever I do not write, I always think it necessary to write to 
you. How nice of you to be so much in touch with all of His\ 
Yes, I only saw Swami Nirmolananda once, but I thought him 
wonderful, and Swamiji endorsed it. 

I have had sweet letters this week from Ly. Betty and Albert. 
I almost imagine that the “Web” has made a hit! If so, are you 
proud of your child? 

I am so glad to have the photograph of you. This is very strange 
—that you do make proselytes to His Cult—and I, who thought 
I would be allowed to do that, never can. It is, however, because 
you love so much. My lot is only to work. 

Things are growing very fast, the work in the house extending, 
and next Monday I expect to be once more keeping school in the 
old first schoolroom! One does many things—makes many 
attempts—that seem afterwards of little use. 

It appears that the time Swamiji left the Math not to return till 
after Chicago He told some that He had made a vow not to come 
back till He had made 10,000 people take the Name of Rama- 
krishna. That seems to me what you are doing now—roaming 
about the world—and making people take His name. 

Oh Yum Dear—was that not an incomparable year—when 
you and I walked up and down on the grass at Bellur—and when 
we saw the Mountains—and Kashmir—and Amarnath—and I 
lived in the little lane alone! Oh wonderful year—the longer I 
live, the more do I think of that—and of you as almost the heart 
of it. He was—what He was—but you taught me how to catch 
the glory and suppress self. I can never pay my debt. 

Ly. Betty invites me to Ridgely. I should love to be there 
once more. But it could not be this year. How much one had 
there 1 And there ‘Kali’ was written. That was the dedication 
of all work—for I believe that He wrote it through me. So al¬ 
together I wrote three books that were not my own, before I 
could speak in my own name. But indeed I trust that even this is 
also His—in the same way as Kali—only different, for it adds 
what only one standing outside Him could see I 
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Do you know that Gopaler-Ma now lives with us? She is very 
dear and sometimes very troublesome—but to me it is-perpetual 
peace and joy to have her with us. She came to us about 
November of last year. The Holy Mother is also in the immediate 
neighbourhood, but I do not go every day, for I have so much 
to do now. I am constantly writing, and there is so much sickness 
in the rainy weather. 

Christine works so hard—and has such poor health. I often 
think of what Swamiji called “the greatness of the worm.” He 
was right about that. 

And so dear Yum each of us has her own corner.. But I wish 
I could see you again—and be a child once more. 

No one who has ever had your love can forget it. 

Ever your own loving child 
Margot 

I want to see Ajanta and Cheetore and Ujjaini this Winter. 
I wish you could be here, and Sadananda and I go with you! 


359. To Alberta Sturges [Ly. Sandwitch] 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bach Bazaar, Calcutta 
July 24,1905 

My sweet Albert, 

All day 1 have been writing on the National Idea and the last 
hour or two I have been touching sorrow and poverty at the 
closest; but, dear one, in everything the words of your heart’s 
joy have been ringing across my ears, and I cannot resist turning 

to you. It is 4 o’clock. And tomorrow you will be married!- 

In half an hour we were to have started for Dukineswar. I 
wanted in the little room there to have told Sri Ramakrishna of 
your happiness and to have sent you his blessings tomorrow. 
But be sure dear Albert, that from that poor little room with its 
tiny light, and the great river outside, there does flow out a great 
stream of benediction towards you, though the storm intervenes 
between it and me tonight. 
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Every word of your letter I understand with my whole heart. 
Remember, all nun-hood all asceticism leads only to one point— 
that we be the servants of man, at the Will of God. And when 
we reach this we have reached what is highest for us, no matter 
what the form. 

When your eyes read this you will be a wife—and what a wife 1 
Dear one, in that wifehood you will reach higher and further, and 
you will offer not to one alone, but to the whole world “without 
one particle of benefit to yourself” what you have gathered and 
garnered through many a life-time, may be, in the convent-cell. 

Yes, the marriage is great, is divine, is holiness incarnate, in 
which one offers oneself up to another’s serving. But infinitely 
greater even than that is the marriage which I take it is yours, in 
which two are united in a common sacrifice. It is not only that 
you dear Albert will assuredly be worthy of the great reverence 
which wraps you about, in this love, but that the Prayer of the 
Wife which you will yet discover will also be fulfilled (and that 
prayer goes still deeper than the prayer of maidenhood, I think) 
—for you will both be worthy of each other’s reverence. And 
last of all, when the Perfect Prayer is reached—the “make him 
all things” in fierce forgetting of self—it may ever be that yours 
will be the joy of Beatrice, to stand back and see the Beloved 
receive the uttermost vision, the vision which without her he could 

not have reached, yet in which she herself is seen as only the 

• 

handmaid of God. 

Surely that is the culmination of all marriage. Dear blessed 
Albert, anointed and crowned with service and for aid. 

Believe me with love and prayer that I cannot express, and with 
the longing that Swamiji might send you his own word tonight. 

Ever your own 
Margot 

Wednesday. It is over Dear. You have entered the new life, 
and all your tomorrows are to be a growth, in peace and joy. 
We thought and spoke of you all day yesterday and Dr. Bose who 
was working with me, asked me to express to you his best wishes. 
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360. To Miss J. MacLeod 


17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baom Bazaar, Calcutta 
July 26 [1905] 

My dearest Yum , 

I am so vexed! I sent Albert a telegram yesterday. I thought 
she would like to have India represented and it has not been 
delivered. I do feel so annoyed—both at myself and at the cul¬ 
prits. I suppose it was wicked extravagance on my part, and this 
is a punishment. But I thought a word from Swami’s land would 
be an added drop of happiness in our sweet Albert’s cup of joy. 
The telegram was only “Love and Prayer” and curiously enough 
I bad a presentiment that it would not go right. 

How empty the house must have seemed last night when they 
Jiad gone away, and the revels were over! I could scarcely have 
f*lt closer if I had been on the spot. It was just like you all to have 
Bobbie over, too. It was lovely of you. But only Ly. Betty and 
Albert and you would have done it. 

Dear Albert! How strangely sacred one feels a girl whom one 
fewes, to be, when she is a bride. And the simplicity about this 
—the church—and the cottage in the country—and the intense 
Jove and reverence of both, make it, while it is all that anyone 
pould have desired, yet quite unlike the common run of worldly 
iplendour and success. We cannot resist the feeling that these 
fyvo were destined for each other. 

Just before leaving for London Albert wrote of it to me as the 
“City of Confusion.” We little thought, then, of what she would 
take away from it next! 

I shall be so eager to know the effect of all this, on your plans. 
What an angel Mr. Helliger must be! O dear Yum, must one 
always be ready to give up everything with a smile? I am afraid 
{ am growing fearfully attached. There are some things that I 
fannot give up. Perhaps however if I knew they wanted it, I could. 
£ut I should run away to sob. Tell me—what is your law ? On 
Wh&t do you rest ? Is it “Happiness within”—or is it “Freedom 
ahvays for all, even from myself”—or is it “Look joyful—whether 
you feel it or not ?” 

What is your law in dealing with people ? Would you not feel 
hurt if someone you loved never said a word about wanting your 
presence; or would you only never let the pain be seen ? 
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I used to think and talk of Renunciation. I very much fear that 
I actually know about it less and less. 

Ah those great years of Swamiji! It was really a Bridge between 
the Real and the Unreal. Wasn’t it? It was a life divine in its 
quality, whatever anyone liked to make of the externals. 

And is it not strange that He seems to have met you, Christine, 
and myself, all in one year—1895? 

I owe that entirely to Ldy. Isabel. I hope there will be some 
casting up of things where it will be put down to her benefit that 
she did that for me. 

Now you are all going to be at Ridgely again for September. 
I could almost find it in my heart to say “I wish I were there too.” 
But it would not be really true. I would love to be at Ridgely— 
but not for a million times that pleasure could I for one moment 
want to go away from this. And indeed I do not know whether 
the memories that would hang about the place would not fill it 
with pain. 

Tell me if Mr. Montague [jfc] is clever. What he has done— 
and what he hopes to do. I do feel that Swamiji is singling out 
the faces ( ? ] of the future—and I cannot doubt that he is one. 

Lovingly, ever lovingly 
Margot 


361. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Aug. 3,1905 

My dear S. Sara, 

If you will introduce G. N. Mukherjee to both the Meads and 
to Mr. Lloyd, if he is still in Boston, and ask the boy to put his 
puzzles about the organisation of the world by Jews, to these 
people, I shall be deeply grateful. Also perhaps the Meads would 
introduce him to the Sinkovitches of New York. M. Sinkovitches’ 
article on Terrorism in Russia in this International which you 
send has fascinated us both beyond words. The Bairn-especially 
loves it. I think G. N. M. is entirely unselfish in his aims and 
struggles. Am I right ? Also, I cannot quite tell whether he is too 
sentimental or not—and whether, therefore, one ought to urge 
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him to greater practicality and detail—or to a greater intellectual 
grasp. The latter has from the beginning been what I did. I in¬ 
stinctively wanted someone to grasp the Idea. But I may be wrong 
in this. If so, then what I have said to him about trying to return 
by Europe and study under Geddes, Kropotkin and Hyndman 
falls to the ground. It would in that case be better probably that 
he should fix his eyes on Industry, and Industrial Science, and the 
Subject he is specially studying and come by Japan and China 
again. 

I see that what I have been trying to make of him (and yet not 
intentionally) is a representative of the National Idea, equipped 
with the item of necessary knowledge. I think a few Russian 
refugees like Mr. Sinkov. could help him much, by showing him 
how to differentiate between conditions requiring outburst of 
force and those better dealt with by other methods. 

In any case, he has one thing. He knows the insincerity of the 
Japanese character. This is a safeguard of the first order. 

When you go to Ridgely and meet our dear Albert, please 
remember mel 

Ever lovingly, 
Nivedita 


362. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Aug. 17 [1905] 

My dearest Yum, 

It was so lovely of you to tell me all about Albert’s wedding 
—all white and silver and Annunciation lilies. How beautiful 
the early celebration in the little chapel. Dear Albert! Our 
wedding present will have to go to her late, in England, and I 
do not even know her English address, but suppose Bruton St. 
will do. 

How beautiful the words you told me about England being 
richer for this marriage. And the words of Mr. Montagu’s mother 
go so deep with the Indian heart. 

It is Christine’s birthday today, and I am hourly expecting a 
box containing a gown for her from her sisters—which kind S. 
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Sara has had made. It will be wonderful if it comes to-day. Last 
year the box from you and Mrs. Helliger arrived on the very day. 

I wrote to Mrs. Patterson, telling her how sorry we shall all be 
to lose them. I feel that they would scarcely notice a letter from 
us, yet that a link is really broken with their going. And I suppose 
it makes your return here in the future less likely. But I really 
feel a little anxious about them beyond this, for it will mean a 
serious change for them will it not ? I suppose I am very silly to 
think of things like that. 

I wrote to dear Madame W. the last thing last night—a 
wonderful moonlight night, and the anniversary of my father’s 
death. I wish I could have shown you my letter before sending 
it, for it sounds stiff and self-conscious I fear. But I personally 
appreciate privacy so much, and I did not want her to feel that 
hers was invaded. I told her that I did not even know what 
religion she belonged to—only that she was your friend and M. 
Nobel’s; and of course she would understand that I knew she had 
had a crushing sorrow. 

And today is the anniversary of Mr. Bull’s death. But time, in 
the history of the soul, is nothing. 

I have such a strange feeling nowadays about Love and about 
Death—these two things—that if I want to know anything , I have 
got the clue to both, and have only to look and see. 

I read Albert’s beautiful note to myself, to Christine, and she 
said "How wonderful, without experience to know that about 
Motherhood !” And I said “How wonderful, without experience, 
to know this about joy 1” 

I trust that you will be having S. Sara at Ridgely to see Albert 
in this great happiness. How lovely about Swamiji’s Mala! And 
I am so glad that it is now safe for Baby. I was always afraid it 
would not be. 

Ever lovingly your childe 
Margot 

My love to Ridgely, and everyone and everything about it. 
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363. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Aug. 11 [1905] 

Dear S. Sara, 

This is a sad day for you, full of sad memories. And yet it must 
be sweet too, and full of great hopes. 

We have just had breakfast, offering Christine her cake,flowers, 
and so. I think it very likely that the box may come to-day—for 
mother sent me a parcel containing a white silk Liberty scraf from 
you—which is so beautiful. If you were certainly coming, I should 
save it, unworn, for you to wearl 

I am so glad you think the needlework promising. It is 
improving I think, and one of the ladies has just completed a 
banner for the Bairn to give Baroda. 

What do you think? On July 12th we posted chapters I to XX 
of the book: yesterday we posted XXI to XXXI, = 11 more 
chapters! Now we have the rest to write—and that of course is 
no small matter. 

So far, there have been 168 figures and 279 pages. But there are 
double pages, and it really means 500 to 550! 

Last week I met an English professor—and heard from him 
a quiet sneer about the Bairn. I kept quiet, and of course have 
not told. But how I feel! And how I long to give them something 
that the world acknowledges! And how I feel too the folly and 
shame it is that you are not living here. For it would have been 
easy to have created a party who would nothavedared to aggress 
so far—had you been here. This particular man is anxious to be 
considered the Bairn’s friend. Just fancy! However, it would 
not have occurred to the Bairn, who thinks of him quite de hunt 
en bas fortunately. 

I fancy that when this letter reaches you, you will be at Ridgely. 
I long to hear all about Albert. It was beautiful about Swamiji’s 
Mala. That will have a great history. 

Have you heard from Yum that the Pattersons are leaving 
India? I fear this makes any future visit from her indefinitely 
less likely. But at the same time, it would remove complications 
probably. 

It really does seem, does it not ?—that Norway will pass quietly 
through her crisis. Surely the dismemberment of a Kingdom 
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was never so gently-accomplished before! How I hope and pray 
that this may be so! I would he so glad if it meant the publication 
of the article on Ole Bull soon 1 
Norway is so much in one’s thoughts now—that August glow 
of summer—the hay—the flowers—the ruins—but alas, the 
empty places also!—the footfalls that will never more be heard! 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

Did I tell you of the Great Swadeshi Movement here, and 
the sudden resolve to boycott English goods? 


364. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

August 24, 1905- 

Dear S. Sara, 

I promised not to write—as we are working very hard on the 
book this week. But I suddenly feel that I must write—though 
the Bairn said his would be for both. 

Dear S. Sara—there would be no ideals and no followers of 
ideals in this world—unless LOVE came first. So I am quite sure 
that common human affection for you will bring Yum to your 
door—and I do hope you will take a rest and holiday from ideals, 
and just yield yourself upto loving and being loved by her. I do 
not really know that we have any right to identify ourselves with 
ideals, unless it be after we are dead. Are we worthy of so high an 
apostolate? Or are we not likely by our insistence and aggre¬ 
ssion, to make the ideal itself repulsive? Do believe that when 
life is simple and spontaneous, dear S. Sara, much much love is 
yours, of which you are intended to have the joy and comfort. 
You deserve it. You ought not to be lonely—because you are so 
noble and unselfish. But one little mistake of disposition or 
temper or tact constantly repeated, does more to divide hearts 
than a crime could do. 

T think I have learnt this, in trying to understand a certain life 
whichyouandlknowwell. I see that there there is no verydread- 
ful fault. Sometimes there is a good deal of sweetness. Whatever 
is brought to the door is tolerated and even treated hospitably. 
But there is no unselfishness—no going out towards things—no 
lifting and cheering—no opening up of roads—and so the result 

48 
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is exhaustion and cheerlessness and the death of a relation, which 
us suspected by no one so little as by her to whom it is due. 

I hope soon to send you a tiny writing. 

Lovingly, 

Margot 

365. To Miss J. MacLeod 

[24. 8.1905] 

[Pages missing ] 

You have read it—for it seems dreadul even to have said it. But 
it is such an infinite pity—if only she would see it! 

Give my love to the pine tree on the lawn—and to the tiny 
room at the inn where Swami gave us the great blessing—and to 
•dear Ly. Betty—who is the Qaeen-Madonna of the picture, and 
so noble and gracious—that I think more and more that there 
-was never any grande dame so large and kind of heart. 

Yesterday was the birthday of Sri Krishna—and Pushpo— 
•our young teacher—Brahmo—and I went and sat on the step of 
the Kali temple at the corner, and saw the midnight service. It 
was exactly like being present at the midnight Mass on Christmas 
Eve. I felt the whole thing. 

Do you know I am growing more and more sure that I am a 
man in disguise. I don’t seem to be a woman at all! What do 
you think? 

Ever lovingly—dearest mother, 

Margot 


366. To Mr. Mohit Chandra Sen 

17, Bose Para Lane, 
Bagu Bazaar, Calcutta 
Sept. 12,1905 

Dear Mr. Sen, 

Will you allow me to thank you for your beautiful translation 
of the Mundak-Upanishad ? I find so many old friends here, 
which were often quoted by my Master, that the reading is full 
of delight to me. I did not know where they came from. 

I understand that the translation is absolutely accurate. And 
I think the beauty and smoothness of the English language and 
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metre are extraordinary. But if I have a wish, it is that you should 
now render it into incomparable prose. I fear that I am an in¬ 
corrigible advocate of the lyrical qualities of prose-song of the 
type of the psalms in our own English Prayer Book. I always 
felt that it has a vastness, together with a music, that makes its 
possibilities beside varse, more of a Cathedral Organ beside a 
piano! Do try and let me read your translation! 

Yours very faithfully, 

Niveditaof R. K. — V. 


367. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Sept. 13 [1905] 

Dear Yum, 

It is I think 2 weeks since I wrote you—so I must not 
miss tonight. I could not help it; it was a fit of deadly exhaustion. 
I had to cancel all lectures, and do nothing. I cd. barely write 
from dictation 3 days a week. I feel very different however today. 
And we go to Darjeeling with the Boses in the first days of 
■October. Dear Albert! So it will be her birthday on Sunday.! I 
have obtained 2 lovely saris for her and trust that they may mean 
something to her, late wedding gift though they be. What she will 
■do with them I do not know—but from our point of view, they 
are beautiful. 

Please give or send my love to Holl and his sweetheart. I am 
■sure he will choose well—and tell him please that I think so well 
of him that I think she is, and trust he feels himself, extraordinarily 
lucky. I do hope they will face the small and modest days 
together. Why in the world shd. everyone want a fortune before 
"he feels that he has a right to a home with the sweetest woman he 
ever saw? 

India appears to be waking up in these days. The incubus of 
Curzon is off, and of course you have hoard of the Boycott. No 
one knows where it may all end. For the People are feeling their 
power. I think Curzon has broken the British Empire. 

It is so nice to think I may expect a letter this week! 

With love to all at Ridgely, 
Margot 
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368. To Mrs. Hesty 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Sept. 20,1905 

Dear Mrs. Hesty, 

This letter is to introduce to you Mr. G. K. Gokhale of Poona 
—the leading Indian member of the Viceroy’s Council. Mr. 
Gokhale is only in England for a few weeks, and I do want him 
to meet all the leading Positivists and especially your friend Mr. 
Wilson. It scarcely seems presumptuous to ask you if you would 
make this opportunity, dear Mrs. Hesty, because you were so 
very good to me 1 

I do hope you are all well. I was so deeply distressed to hear of 
Mdlle. Sonveotre’s [ ?] death! 

Ever yours dear Mrs. Hesty, 
Nivedita of R. K.—V. 


369. To Mr. William Stead* 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 

* September 20 [1906] 

Dear Mr. Stead, 

You have heard of my friend Mr. Gokhale, I think, to whom 
through this letter, I seek to introduce you. 

Mr. Gokhale is the forth-coming leader of the Congress. He 
is also the leading Indian member of the Viceroy’s Council, and 
has fought a duel 3 winters long with Lord Curzon over the educa¬ 
tional question. Mr. Gokhale’sown achievements as a University 
Graduate are such as to make him an authority on this question, 
apart from the fact that he voiced the opinion of an India that 
was united to a man. 

I take up this letter, a day later than I began it, and provided 
with Lord Curzon’s full speech at Simla yesterday on Education. 
There is no man so qualified as Mr. Gokhale to expose to you 
and to world the perfect tissue of lies of which that speech consists. 
I need say no. more. I do hope that you and.Mr. Gokhale will 
like each other, for it is my great desire that you should be on 


•William Stead, the editor of the ‘Review of Reviews.’ 
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terms of confidential intimacy with all the most trusted of our 
Indian representatives. 

Ever yours dear Mr. Stead, 
Nivedita of R. K.—V. 


370. To Mr. G. K. Gokhale 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
September 20 [1905] 

Deat Mr. Gokhale, 

We are all wishing you well, in this hurried journey of yours 
over-sea. 1 want you particularly to go and see Mr. Stead—and 
<fo please try to give him the benefit of your personal experience 
of Ld. C. [Lord Curzon]. You will not need to conceal any of 
your feelings from Mr. Stead—but it would be as well perhaps 
to be quite clear regarding anything that is said in confidence. 
A rumour has been started here, it is said by the authorities— 
that you gave your opinion in favour of Partition. We of course 
know that this is not true—but it is being used to cause such a 
soreness, that a categorical denial published over your own 
signature would be an admirable step. Is it possible that any of 
the European members of the Council could have consulted you 
—and that you could have said anything tentative, which would 
be liable to said misconstruction? Even if you did, it would still 
be open to you to write asserting that the will of the People should 
be supreme with regard to their own interests in this matter. 

We were glad indeed to know that you had accepted the 
Presidency of the Congress. I think that with this year the 
principle of organization seems to have taken fresh possibilities. 
If all the graduates in India could be registered in a union—for 
instance—or all the Hindu and Mohamedan elerfes in Calcutta 1 
Before the latter body no union of employers could stand. 

Have you heard how 300 clerks in one house of business here 
have struck work? (The Bum Co. incident). 

To us, who look on, the extra-ordinary thing is the spontaneous 
loyalty of the Indian people—utterly unpractised and in¬ 
experienced in these matters, as they are—to their brothers. They 
say that even in Madras this particular firm has advertised for 
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clerks, and none will come forward. They stand or fall together 
—this is real unity. 

The Boycott meanwhile is spreading even to women and priests 
—and the amount of sacrifice that has been made is extraordinary. 
I always feel that by this particular power of unknown people to 
perform obscure acts of sacrifice under a dominating idea of the 
Community, you can exactly measure the national potentiality - 
It was by this power in the Russian people that Napoleon’s march 
on Moscow was turned into a disaster. It was by the same power 
in the French that Napoleon’s armies were raised. By this, 
America won freedom, and so on and so on. And it was 
this power that a few months ago seemed unborn amongst us. 
Today it is seen on all sides. This is the element of hope—that 
outshines all others. Even petty shopkeepers are found to re¬ 
monstrate with Indian customers who ask for a videshf 
commodity! 

The old teachings, that we thought had fallen on deaf ears are 
all coming to the surface now—and we can see that they were- 
latent and not dead. Old accustomed insults take a fresh aspect- 
You will be astonished. 

I hope you will not be shut up, while you are in England, 
amongst a few saintly and exquisite persons, but that you will 
have the chance of judging my people as they really are—often 
blood-thirsty—always money-thirsty—degraded by injust wars 
and rapidly loosing hold of the things that were of old the glory 
of the English name. 

But unless you see representatives rather than exceptions, you 
will not realise this! 

/ Ever faithfully yours, 

Nivedita of R. K —V. 

371. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

17 Bose Para Lane, 

Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
All Hallow’s E'en [Evening) 
31.10.1906 

Dear S. Sara, 

Such a pile of letters, and the writing of them the only possible 
contribution I can make to the national cause tonight—as I have 
just said to Christine 1 
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The Bairn’s letters from you have been going on a long circuit— 
and he has not yet received your last. So I gave him all the news 
I could today. We have nearly finished the book now—and he 
says that this time next year he will be wanting to go to England 
for two years. This time he will want to do America, and to return 
via Japan, in order to study their University System. But he will 
not want the Japanese introduction that we are at present in a 
position to give. He thinks that between May and October next 
he will write another book—on the Electro Physiology of Plants. 
Something like the 1st in length—and that when that is finished, 
he will be able to go. I give you all this, that you may be in touch 
with his plans. I quite understand that he must go to the West 
when his book begins to be read. 

I am so glad to think that you are feeling happiness about Olea. 
T know too how your happiness depends on scope for action, 
and I am so glad of the new house where you will be able to care 
for her. I do do hope Mrs. Burton’s doctor will be able to give 
help. Goitre sounds dreadful—but I do not know what organic 
mischief it is connected with. At any rate, I am quite sure, when- 
she is eager to take steps about divorce, that she must be feeling 
freer than she has been hitherto. Never forget that great tender¬ 
ness that dwells in Swamiji’s Heart for both Olea and you. He. 
spoke, in that last hour with me, of all that you had sacrificed, 
to accompany your Husband so faithfully. 

[Pages missing] 


372. To Mr. G. K. Gokhalb 
Dear Mr. Gokhale, 


Nov. i, ms 


Your letter and the papers were delightful to receive. Thank 
you so much. 

Your friends were not affected in the least. They knew the 
statement was a calumny—and only wanted authority for con¬ 
tradicting. Of course the Manchester speech did this for itself. 

The thing was stated, I am told, in the Hindu Patriot. Wo 
bought paper. Most of us never see it—but rumours started there 
by interested persons are sometimes hard to kill. 

Fancy—you had to go all the way to England before I could 
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learn your real opinion of the Bengalis. I am so pleased about 
it. It was so gracefully said—and the warm Indian heart responds 
so deeply to words of love like these. 

We met your Mr. Deodhar at Darjeeling and Christine had a 
long talk with him. He brought us much news of the Punjab. 

My little mother will probably come up to shake hands after 
one of your meetings. I know how busy you are—and dare not 
think of how exhausted you will be! 

All sends Good Cheers. 

Bandhe Mataram! 

Yours ever faithfully, 
Nivedita of R. K. — V. 


373. To Mrs. Wilson 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar. Calcutta 
Nov. 1,1905 

My sweet Nim, 

Your cake was wonderful. Every one who has tasted it says 
it is the best they ever saw. It came while we were at Darjeeling. 
So we had two birthdays and opened it the Sunday before we left, 
while we were all together still—the Boses and we. But Mrs. Bose 
brought down even the tin in which it was packed! It was so kind 
of Ernest too, to write for my birthday. And how good you have 
all been to Mr. Lall! 

I am so glad Mr. Gokhale is speaking at Bradford. Did I 
tell you how he came when I was ill, and begged to be allowed to 
stay up all night and sit on a verandah and crack ice? It was just 
at a time too when he was hard at work, preparing a great Council 
speech, with which to meet Ixird Curzon. He is a great admirer 
of Christine. But you have no idea of the kindness. Did you get 
some beads I sent you in the summer ? I never heard. They were 
quite worthless, but I would.be glad to know that they did not go 
astray. Mother constantly tells us about the weans—and I gather 
that my little god-daughter is in trouble occasionally. Dr. Bose 
loves her all the more for this—for he says it shows strong indi¬ 
viduality. Darling little Margot, I turned up a photograph of 
her today. How lovely she was I Have you had no photograph of 
Cicely taken? Don’t forget that I love her too. Both sets of 
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crosses, in which large and small are gracefully and appropriately 
intermingled, for Dr. Bose and myself, are so welcome. 

Ernest is doing well to read Mr. Digby’s book—of course— 
because it is necessary knowledge. But I should be still more glad 
if he would read the things that show India’s greatness, and what 
she has to give. Swamiji’s books for instance. The Light of Asia 
(which is really an almost literal translation of an old Indian 
book—the Lalita Vistara) —Tilak’s Orion, and the Arctic Home 
in the Vedas—my own immortal works, past and to come and 
so on. The English have no right to determine the destinies of 
such a people. But we shall be on firmer ground when we have a 
clear thought to associate with the word “India.” 

Oh how great Swamiji was, Nim dear, and how glad I am that 
He blessed you, and your Man, and your bairnies. 

Sweet little mother, GOD keep you and them all safe—now 
and always. Goodnight. 

Your loving, 
Peggie 


374. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
15.11.100S 

My sweet Yum, 

iWhen you were last writing to me, you were at Ridgely and a 
telegram had announced Mdme. Calve. I sent all your recent 
letters to Paris. But it almost seems as if you would be in America 
this winter. Yes—I would give much to have your chance of 
quietness and sweetness there—alone with the thought of Swamiji, 
and yet even to say that, seems so wicked and ungrateful 1— 
when I think of the exquisite tasks that have been given to me to 
do. Let one always be reverent and hushed in the presence of 
one’s own life—.that particular screen, upon which one has been 
allowed, as it were, to project one’s vision of God—so as to make 
it actual and external. Nothing that Swamiji said is more true 
than His always pointing out that where we had served, we had 
really been allowed to worship ----- • 

I am finding out many things: that to seek always for Freedom, 
to break to pieces at a moment’s notice even the sweetest pleasute 
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if it checks freedom—is one of the finest expressions of renuncia¬ 
tion. To discriminate between high and low—between true and 
false—being content at any time to go hungry, but never to accept 
the spurious—is nearer to mukti itself than I used to dream. 

And there is another thing—that wonderful simplicity that is 
a part of real steadiness. When we were leaving Darjeeling, I 
unpinned a photograph of Bume Jone’s picture of the Holy Grail 
from over my writing table, and as I did so I thought “How 
wonderful to be an Angel of the Holy Grail! If only one could 
know that one simple worship was one’s whole duty, like that, 
and give oneself up to it!” And then I saw how one has one’s 
Holy Grail, and how one’s whole duty is to worship it, wherever 
one finds it—with unflinching gaze. 

It is one’s own power to love and give that tells one of God, 
when days are dark. And then suddenly all veils fall, and it is 
the thing beloved that reveals and tells. Is it not true? 

Ever your own 
Margot 


375. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Nov. 22, 1905 

My dearest Yum, 

Your last letter announces that you may be going to England 
for Christmas. I do hope you did see S. Sara in Boston. Nothing 
can ever go so deep as that tie that was created in the wonderful 
year in India, and I always think it does her good correspondingly, 
to see you. What a beautiful name Marguerrite deValois! Historic 
things like that always give me a thrill, like a moment in a London 
gathering when I heard someone behind me answer a question 
with the words “Yes, I came with Lady Falkland?’ I cannot resist 
the feeling that I am moving in the pageant of history, and that 
these people with whom I am associating are the actual personages 
of the long pool. And then the thought of their great part and 
their personal dignity fills me with contentment. But 1 don’t 
think I would like to know them intimately, unless I were first 
assured that in their daily manners, in their strengths and failings 
alike, they would be worthy of their names! One knows many 
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people who would never jar on one’s conception of a great role , 
but fancy if poor Mrs. Patterson was called Marguerite de Valois! 

We are gradually finishing the gigantic labour of the Bairn’s 
book on Botany. We are now working over the conclusion and 
will hope by his birthday on the 30th to have put in the inevitable 
extra discoveries, and even the Introduction. This does not mean 
the end of the work but it does probably mean no more serious 
composition—and I am hoping at the end to take a month or 
two of rest and travel. We work now 3 and sometimes 4 days a 
week from 8 A. M. till 5/30 P. M. with an hour or two omitted 
for meals. And in the holidays we do almost more than this, 
every day. You can imagine how exhausted we both are—for this 
has been going on continuously since the beginning of October, 
1904. But then, on the other hand, one’s love and pride are more 
than satisfied for 20 years hence, when they have had time to 
understand it all, they will 6ay that the Science of Botany was 
revolutionised by a Hindu! 

But I do not want you to speak of this to anyone, either 
European or Asiatic. To speak of it to Mr. Geddes, for instance, 
might do positive harm. Only I know that you share something 
of His love and His burden and this which will assuredly be His 
joy, will touch your heart. 

On Sunday last we took a cargo-boat and spent hours on the 
River. In a cargo-boat you can read and write and lie about in a 



sort of tiny drawing rooin. We went away up as far as Bally, 
taking tea out of the tea-basket at the Math, on the way. And then 
we stopped at Dukhineshwar on the way down. I cannot tell you 
how full of sweet memories each place where you stayed is now 
to me. For it is just as with the scenes of one’s physical babyhood. 
One has a love for them that nothing can supplant. 

I am sending you 2 copies of a little book that was almost all 
I could do last term. It was written chiefly, perhaps, for Mdme. 
Wallerstein—but many messages are in it I trust. Please tell 
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me if you care for it, and give my love to the dear Albert. It is 
so sweet to know of her great happiness. 

Ever your loving, Childe 
Margot 


376. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Back Bazaar, Calcutta 
Nov. 29,1905 

My sweet Yum , 

To you who are always reverent, to you who are always patient, 
to you who are always all sweetness. 

It is such a joy to turn to your letters when the post comes. 
I still open them first. With the instinctive feeling that there alone 
is one sure of the unflawed sympathy! 

Tomorrow is the American Thanksgiving. And this year for 
you it is such a Thanksgiving! 

If you are with dear Albert give her my love—and my deepest 
of deep wishes for the coming motherhood. I would write to her. 
But she may be very very busy—and one hesitates. She asked me 
about what to read—and my one piece of advice would have been 
History—and Sociology—from the Positivist standpoint—and 
then from you I heard of Mr. Congreve(?) and Mr. Swinney 
being at Ridgely all summer—the very people who could help 
her best! How lucky you all are! 

Did you read the Century for this month—on the Dowager 
Empress of China ? Wasn’t it lovely ? And did you see some of 
these wonderful old things in Egypt? Whenever I read about it 
I always think you have seen it, and that is enough, if true. Tell 
me 'what you thought at Luscor and Karnak and Thebes—how 
they impressed you—what you saw—I long to hear. 

It is late at night, and I must go to bed, for tomorrow's Thanks¬ 
giving begins early. Life is wonderful in these years. I wonder if 
the end is near at hand—surely nothing so perfect could last long. 

Ever your Childe 
Margot - 
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377. To Miss B. [?] 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
1st. December, 1005 

Dear Miss B., 

Your letter was the last thing I read in March last, before falling 
ill with brain-fever and typhoid. So it was lost for months, and I 
cannot remember that when it was found I answered it. 

It sounds as if your whole idea were to help and serve. And 
if that is so, there is any amount to be done. But we always dis¬ 
courage people from coming to India if they want anything, even 
spiritual things, out of. it, as they are sure to be disappointed. 
Not that India has nothing to give, but because only he who longs 
to serve can get into the right attitude for serving. 

A trained nurse has knowledge that is badly wanted here, where 
custom is the only guide, and where knowledge has to come 
instead. But without a knowledge of the language, how are you 
to teach? And the language takes much learning, and it is worth 
while only if you will stay here long. 

One can do a wonderful amount for very little here. But then 
you find so many ways of using money! We have a school for 
instance in which help would be valuable. Sister Christine has 
a higher school, for mothers and young wives. Again sewing and 
cutting-out are important subjects here. Then Calcutta is full of 
students who need workers. . 

You sound nice, but if you come, you might want to live in 
quarters of your own. Well, on $ 10 a week you could, in 
a humble way, keep house. But you would need rather more 
in order to go to the hills in May and June and again in October, 
which are almost necessary holidays. Again in case of illness, 
you would need more. 

If you are consumed with a desire to help, difficulties will seem 
nothing to you and will be made to melt away. But if your feeling 
is less than this, you will be better out of India. We always advise 
people not to come unless they can command enough money to 
take them back. 

Did you know Swamiji ? 

Very faithfully yours, 
Nivedita of Rk. — V. 
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378. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bach Bazaar, Calcutta 
Dec. 6, 1905 

Dear dear Yum, 

Why should I so enjoy the few minutes of gossip that I can 
spend with you once a week? I have been tearing up old letters, 
and reading over many of yours in the process. I find that you 
scarcely care to see a place, or ‘even a person’ twice! This ought 
to strain the tether of love hard, but I only laugh and come back 
to you, the same as ever! What is it, this mysterious bond? I 
will not admit that Swamiji can ever become a memory, that He 
can be anything to us who love Him save a glorified and Eternal 
Presence and yet the world would say that all our tie was in the 
past. Is it so? Are we united only by the thread of remembrance ? 

Oh I wish we could meet and stay long in some quiet place, 
with trees and running water and grass and stars and rest there, 
renewing the past, by living over and over eternally that year, 
when we knew the Heaven not of the senses, but of the Soul! 
You don’t dislike quiet places now! But I want to be with some 
one who would be content to let it go on for ever and ever. 1 
am so tired, and I realise that for years now I have never known 
what it was to rest, regardless of time. Always the din of battle, 
if not around one, then a few steps ahead. Even when one was ill, 
one must hurry to get well, and work. And the work is so 
inefficient, so niggardly, so crossed by moods of wilfulness and 
sadness! 

Your book is lovely ! Interested? I never stopped till I had 
finished, though it took till past midnight, for the letters were 
late this week. What lives! What loves! What peace! 

Did you know someone who was in any way connected with 
the people in the book ? A gift like this, is so real and so exquisite. 
One does not know how to acknowledge it. I felt the same about 
the Century with its pictures of Mrs. S’s treasures, about the 
“Garden of Allah”—about your photograph of St. Genevieve at 
prayer. Crumbs from a feast spread in some excluded cloistered 
and rose-gardened world far far away, and far far above. It is 
true, is it not that the Gods do dwell on a mountain-top. But the 
clouds part some times, and in ways like these, we catch a glimpse 
across. I cannot help think'ng that this man’s "Lady Poverty” 
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would be more beautiful than Canon Rawnsley’s “Sacrum 
Commercium” which I bought the other day. You know I love 
Catholicism—in spite of my worship of Science. When I was 
quite young—growing out of childhood—I thought, and I think, 
I still think, that the only passion I would ever know would be the 
passion for Truth. And the conflict between that and mediavalism 
made the anguish of life. But Swamiji took all the pain out of it 
—and lo, it is a new world. And all the old world is included 
within it! How strange it is! Do you know it is literally true that 
when I heard Him talk of the Absolute and of all Knowledge 
being within, I said, “Well, the only proof of this would have 
to be given in Science! I accept it as a working-theory!” And 
for 5 years now I have been watching and co-operating in, the 
scientific proof! For of course the reason why the Indian worker 
succeeds where others fail, lies mainly in his method of vision. 
We yesterday wrote the concluding words of the new book. Do 
not mention these things—but you can imagine our joy. These 
are other things to be done, and then I hope to go to Darjeeling 
with Sadananda for rest. I expect after a few weeks to come back 
and finish the proofs, and then I hope to have a month of travel. 

I expect to begin a new scientific book in May next, but I have 
refused to do it earlier. 

And now dear Yum before I say Goodbye one word more. 
The words “She rings true” about YOU, from one whose whole 
life is insincerity and self-interest, are a horrible sacrilege in my 
ears. Remember, my condemnation was not for self-indulgence 
—it may therefore be regarded as never given—* ‘7 never knew 
you”—that is all I would say. 

Margot 

I am sending you a photograph which you may remember and 
care for. 


379. To Mrs. Wilson 

[Dec. 13, 1905 J 

My sweet Nim , 

A merry Xmas and a happy New Year to you and yours! I 
have long wanted to send you something very Indian for a present, 
and here at last is a bracelet, which I am not foolish enough to 
think of your wearing but which I think will delight you as it 
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does me, purely as a work of art. I meant to get a few stones for 
the children, but when I saw this, I felt that that would be very 
silly—and this was the thing to secure. 

Don’t be unhappy about price. It was not at all costly, though 
so lovely. I bought it in a Curiosity shop. 

I do hope you are still in love with your cottage as winter 
quarters, and that it is neither too lonely nor too damp for you. 
The little imitation jewels I bought for the chicks to see some of 
the ornaments Indian girls wear—the rings are in memory of my 
own passion for rings when I was a child. If I could have had 
these—made of cut whelk-shell—and set with mother of pearly 
I would have felt myself a queen! 

Your letters are always lovely. You wrote me one about a 
year ago that was wonderful. I was reading it ever, a few nights 
ago. 

God keep you, my sweet sister—you and all dear to you— 
and make your home a nest of birds who will one day add great 
human riches to the world. 

Ever your own most loving 

Peggie 


This bracelet represents a pond with lotus in the middle and 
4 buds round it. A little bit of the pond is broken off, but could 
very easily be repaired. It is not, perhaps, very 
old, but represents, with its dream of lotus 
buds and leaves and dewdrops, a living craft. 

It is Dacca or Cuttack work, and was made 
by a workman whose education was like that 
of a peasant—that is to say, a man who could 
not read or write. 

I know you cannot wear it. My only hope is that as a work of 
art it may bring you and your guests a little of the joy I find in it. 

Silver filigree is often very vulgar in England. But in India 
we have the original craft—only degraded by us in hasty imitation. 
It could be cleaned by using tamarind juice. 

I hear that Miss Phuner is very ill—a friend of hers, Lady 

Alexander, came here the other day, and told us so. 

• • • | 
.. [Pages missing ] , . 
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380. To Mbs J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Paha Lane. 

Bagh Bazaar. Calcutta. 

Dec. 13, 1905 

My dear Yum , 

It occurred to me only this week, the memory of that prophetic 
moment when we were driving in Naples, and Swamiji suddenly 
said that he was now starting on another wandering round the 
world with you—and how true it came! Ridgely to California— 
Paris, Brittany, Constantinople, Egypt! How strange that it is 
always so in prophecy. No one ever sees fulfilment, till time 
has gone by! As I look back, I see that you were, of all of us, that 
one who was most with Him, and on equal terms, who saw Him 
most as He was. If I were with you, could you talk to me of Him ?. 
—or would it be difficult and painful ? 

Bless you, bless you, for the closing words of this last letter,, 
that next must come His Life from my pen. 1 feel that this year, 
1906, I shall leave India, and come West. In order to write, it 
is essential that I get the fresh stimulus. I have been telling S. 
Sara how I must have love —and ardent belief—and a stern 
demand for a particular thing. It means that I need her—and 
need the sacrifice of her whole time and energy. Poor S. Sara. 
Anything I ever write ought to be paid back to her— that is the 
only thing of which 1 am quite sure. For me—I want only, Yum 
dear, that it should be done, and rightly done. And blessed be 
the Master who gave not only the Mission, but also the means 
of carrying it out, in her faithful person. 

There may be other work waiting for me—I cannot tell—but' 
I have finished the present chapter here—that I feel sure of. I 
am no longer needed. Of course I must leave provision with 
Christine for her to carry on the work and house. But I do not 
yet know at what time I am likely to go. Nor need very much be 
said about it to anyone—I suppose. 

About leaving Christine alone, I am very sorry. I wish it need 
not be. And it need not, if some Detroit friend could be persuaded 
to travel so far. But it is also true that she need not be quite alonap. 
for we have a young Indian girl living with us. And she has many 
friends—and I have been more alone here than that, before now. 

At any rate, I feel free—for we have spoken of things frankly; 
and she says that I do make a great demand for love and sympathy. 

49 
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—which she does not feel that she can give—and which she 
would not be sure that it was right to give, if she could. That 
is not her ideal. I consider that I owe her a great deal for so clear 
a statement—for without it, I might have struggled on, trying to 
'do things, and only half succeeding—whereas with it before me 
I suddenly felt illuminated. 

I know it is true about the demand I make—but I do think 
that it is not merely personal. In order to do certain things, it is 
necessary to have a peculiar kind of mental and emotional assis¬ 
tance. I fancy these things are only obscurely understood. 
We call it “need of love.” I remember Swamiji’s saying “Every 
'worker feels that, Margot!”—and understand it for the first time. 

Anyway there are certain things that must be done. He willed 
it. And if I burn for it through eternity, they shall be done. 

But it all hangs together. Christine’s destiny is here—and 
nothing must deflect her from her path. So she is endowed with 
a certain nature. Others, otherwise. There should be no pain. 

I may be all wrong. Tell me, if you think so. It may be that I 
want to go—for some selfish purpose. But I do not think so. 
I have never been able to tolerate the idea of leaving, hitherto. 
Nor can I leave at once even now. Another book but not a long 
one, has to be written first. 

But with regard to the work outside, I feel unnecessary there 
too. It will take 8 years for the people to understand the thought 
that has been put in, in the last 3—and do you know I find myself 
dreadfully out of it ? Those who are fine are at work, and learning 
by work. No teacher like experience—is there? One’s mistakes 
are one’s best lamps. And those who are not fine, are embarked 
on wild excitement, outscreaming each other for the love of 
fame. There isa mixture of bad and good whichis extra-ordinary 
—but it will all work out to great ends. One can see that clearly 
enough. Meanwhile, let me shoulder my pack and take my staff 
in hand and move on. I can do nothing here, at this moment. That 
is not literally true, though, for I am hoping to be at Benares at 
the approaching Congress. And there to be able to do a little with 
hammer and saw. But it is true in a large way—I cannot bear 
addressing huge audiences, who come prepared to be exoited, but 
not to think. And in Benares I am to have handfuls at a time. 
Otherwise, it is extremely difficult just now to have a meeting 
of less than 10 or 15,000 people. Think of it! 
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Well Dear I talk too much about myself. Only do love me all 
you can, and give me courage for the new book—which—if it 
is ever done—-will assuredly be mine only in a fraction—but will 
really have been brought about by the love and the thought of all 
who loved Him, and also believed in me. 

[Pages missing] 

S. Sara is accustomed to that sort of things. She knows exactly 
Tiow to help one. You see she helped her Husband. Poor 
Sadananda has the heart, but not the intellect and education. 
And outside you 3, no one is possible. 

Dear Alberti It is so nice to know how happy she is! 

It is lovely too to have you all so near. London is a great deal 
nearer than America. 

Ever your loving Childe, 
Margot 


381. To Mr. G. K. Gokhale 


Dear Mr. Gokhale, 


3, Esplanade East 
Saturday Morning 
[1905 7] 


You have my infinite thanks for this morning’s letter and for 
your kindness—more needed than you knew—about the books. 
I understand every word you say. My greatest hope, as I bid you 
God-speed—and I do that with all my heart—is that some day 
you may have cause to bless the memory of a few who went by 
my road in order that your work might be the more stable and 
enduring. Not one moment or one effort of yours but will bear 
its mighty, unspeakably precious fruit. But I and my methods 
are necessary to it, and you will yet say so yourself. 

Yours ever 
Nivedita 
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(43) Mrs. Olb Bull To Sister Nivedita 

[J. 6 . 190 $ ?) 

Dearest Margot , 

I am immensely relieved by your return of the paper, and turning down, 
so to speak, of the whole matter. It is proof that no real necessity exists for 
a change of conditions for either health, life or work. A change might well 
cause more loss than the meeting of known difficulties. Had my anxiety 
been justified by reality you would have been the first to feel it and to grasp 
the opportunity—even though as in the past we assumed a burden heavy 
and seemingly not just, except that it is imposed by Providence—and so to 
be shared or carried by us as well. The five years could have been taken 
only provided I met the obligation the completed service, thereby securing 
a pension after death for one, will secure. This extreme venture on my 
part and its acceptance—poor as it would be as an alternative—I felt, if 
my proposal were accepted, some such letter were needed to preserve, 
to show my people in the future possibly that it was wholly my request and 
urgencc. Your impression of it shows me how free you are from any 
anxiety concerning the immediate future as regards health and the necessi¬ 
ties of the work. You would be the first to grasp at a straw—as such an 
alternative would be—if necessary—and only with and by your co-operation 
could it have been blessed. 

Please understand that I am wholly at rest about it, and shall instantly 
free my estate from any contingency which only an impersonal end excused 
me for wishing to secure at so relatively a disproportionate cost. 

I enclose a note to Orindlay in London, and shall be glad if you find it 
convenient to allow me to take up the note. As they hold the paper for 
you, it will be necessary, I find, to collect it in this manner. I do not fee! 
quite warranted in sending my letter on direct to them, lest you find it 
inconvenient to place it and thus lose interest. I am on half interest — 
better than none, of course, holding it for you. I shall be glad to have 
your cable “pay” if you will peimit me to do so. I also enclose order 
for you on Orindlay of Calcutta, to pay you the balance due me with them. 

In March 30th, 1904, it stood 1159. 1. 9. 

I have been hoping to learn the amount for house-rent, nurses, physician 
Ac. that was advanced necessarily for you. That seems the natural thing 
between mother and child. Will you please let me have it? 

You who have made me happy in your home and care, from whom I 
have accepted as from no other person in my life, have made me rich 
also if you never give me another thought or word. Your taek is so great, 
and conditions so difficult you will remember that while I love your letters, 
they are never to be a matter of duty on any day whatsoever. 

Lovingly, dearest—Margot, 
Mother 
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<44) Mrs. Ol* Bull To Mbbrs. Grisdlay St Co. 

June 3rd, 1305 

To Messrs. Grindlay St Co., 

51 Parliament Street, London. 

Gentlemen , 

Mrs. Ole Bull desires to make payment of the note held by Miss Margaret 
E. Noble, and with you for safe keeping. The Cambridge Trust Co. will meet 
the obligation if you will forward the note to your Boston correspondents with 
your directions to collect the amount. I am sending a copy of this to Miss 
Noble in Calcutta, asking her to cable me “pay” if it is convenient for her to 
receive it now, when I will forward this duplicate to you direct, and, mean¬ 
time, she will write you her own wishes regarding the same then paid to you 
for her. 

Very truly, 

168 Brattle St., Cambridge, Sara C. Bull 

Massachusetts. {Mrs. Ole Bull) 

[Following is the pay order enclosed by Mrs. Ole Bull—] 

Will Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Calcutta, have the goodness to pay to 
Margaret E. Noble, the balance with them to my credit, and oblige. 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. Sara C. Bull 

June 3rd , 1905 (Mrs. Ole Bull) 

168 Brattle St. 

[On the back side of this letter we find the following note written by Sister 
Nivedita—] 

I don’t understand the how, when or wherefore of this. Is it not strange? 
I have just read, after writing this unhappy letter, this wonderful quotation 
you send from my Guru. 

I feel strangely able to believe how that the whole difference between soul 
and soul lies in their different capacity for various degrees of joy. I could never 
have foreseen myself praying—as I do now—“O God give me joy 1” ! ! ! 


<45) Mrs. Ole Bull To Sister Nivedita 

[June 12,1905] 

My dearest Nivedita , 

Please find enclosed a draft for £. 100 for your personal use. 

It used to be my dream that some day Swamiji would have quiet, books 
and the favourable conditions for writing. May I not ask you to let me try 
to secure them to you ? And to feel that you earn these by the trained efficiency 
you bring to your work? 

If this is the kind of work you feel it best to give yourself to in your present 
state of health, I shall be grateful that you are able to do so. 

But after so serious an illness and the labour of the secretary you may need 
* complete respite. 
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The life of Swamiji and the same line of publication you have already 
initiated no one but yourself can contribute so—either to make conditions 
favourable to writing—or to use for your health until it is safely established 
—you will count this contribution especially sent. And the same amount I 
mean to repeat next year and the succeeding years. 

To the present moment 1 know of no duty that you have not fulfilled amply* 
generously and nobly. 

During your illness your writings have been a solace and strength. 

The book on Marriage. Mr. Hudson feels to himself personally a great 
need met. 

You will have received by last mail my order for the amount of my balance 
with Orindlay Calcutta, for your general purpose and uses, and I will hope for 
your cable “pay’ * that I may ask Grindlay of London to collect your note from 
me. The money stands ready to meet it. 

I do hope that you may secure a larger interest there for it. 

Hoping, dear, that there is some joy in the convalescence for you and if 
less robust yet that you may be well. 

Lovingly 

June 12th , 1905 Sri Sara 


(46) Mrs. Ole Bull To Dr. J. C. Bose 
My dear Son , 


[12. 6. 1905] 


I have read four chapters of the book—many, many points I understand is. 
related to previous work. How clearly you set aside previous conclusions of 
others, reg. Prof. Waller’s wrong current smoothly and go into these won¬ 
derful demonstration by thermal and optic and mechanical nerves! The 
new instrument even more complex and marvellous than I saw, and the 
applications of current etc. all automatic] \\ 

It is strange that each sentence means so much, and yet I do not understand 
anything I 

The secretary [Sister Nivedita] is fortunate to follow all without the 
laboratory work. 

I have mentioned in my correspondence my desire that your records and 
scientific mss. should be safe-guarded. The uncertainty of life and, as well, 
the uncertainty of the right disposal of your papers in case of your death, 
made this wise. All this your secretary has gone over with you she could 
edit probably? 

If you could persuade her possibly to put it on an understood basis of a 
professional kindr—this would if you wish by will to empower her to act as 
your literary executor with full control of your notes and scientific papers— 
be generally respected and understood. 

Your prompt action at the time of her illness was a worthy recognition of 
your right to make conditions for her recovery and comfort as your co- 
worker. And if you wish to make this privilege in your part in am 
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emergency, cover the possible emergencies that one may reasonably prepare 
for, I shall be glad. 

She has always from her nature itself in the freedom her religious calling 
gives her, opportunities ample to give her service : but in the matters when 
she earns by actual manual work, it is a satisfaction to have that part on an 
acknowledged basis? 

It was my desire always that Swamiji should come to have the leisure for 
writing which he always craved. If his child can achieve this it seems to me a 
continuity, to us all, of the which, one thought of for him. His life remains to 
be written and much else in the same line already published by her. 

I hope that she may persist me to so arrange for the conditions essential 
to her quiet and health that she may accomplish this and at the same 
time, feel that she is earning her right to do this by bringing her trained 
efficiency to the task. 

I shall be thankful if my feeling can meet the occasion and, together, we 
provide for her the necessary conditions;—for I presume she will not 
venture as in the past so much general expenditure of physical strength. 
The illnesses point to a chance of one cause or another—not the combining, 
as hitherto, such exacting labours with pen, voice and teaching together? 

Thank you for letting me know the publishing estimate. 

And if for assistants and other possible expenses (instruments) etc. you 
require more than I have sent this year for the plant-research—please tell me. 

1 enclose a draft for that publishing amount—and thank you so much for 
letting me have a very tiny share in the great work. If you can arrange for 
£.50 for secretary allow me please to send that for this year. 

And above all stands radiant the love with which my life is blessed! 

God grant protect and give you strength and peace always 
June 12th 1906 Always Mother 

Did I leave with you a business note of mine given you until I should make 
my wish secure in my will ? If so, please return it to me. 


(47) Dr. J. C. Bose To Mrs. Ole Bull 

14. 6. 1905 

Dearest mother , 

I had to postpone work for a couple of days—and am renewing it 
today. Just finished about 500 pages of the book, another 200 to be wri¬ 
tten yet. 

I do not know what the future might bring, but I have sent a message 
to the Lt Governor that I mean to have freedom for my work, whether 
with or without their help. Of course you know that they have now the 
strongest combination. It is just as well that things should come to a 
crisis one way and another. 

With much and much love 

From your affectionate 
Son 
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<4«) Du. J. C. Boas To Mrs. Ole Bull 

111. «. 1905J] 

My dearest mother , 

How good of you to say that you wish to sec your bairns. I always wished 
to think that you would come whenever we wished for you. But the last time 
you came, you were so ill, that I am afraid of asking you till some supreme 
occasion should rise. I am always keeping the call sacred for that occasion. 
When the Child [Sister Nivedita] was ill, I would have sent for you but that 
there was no time. But you must at least in your mind hold yourself ready to 
come all at once. Xf I can only feel that I shall feel so much rested. 

We have done Jlh of the work. Then remains the last one-fourth. There 
is abnormal heat-wave in Calcutta—there is a talk of the College being closed 
for another fortnight, in that case I may be able to finish it, at least the rough 
sketch of it. 

With much love 

Your affectionate 
Son 


€49) Miss J. MacLeod To Sister Nivedita 

12 Bruton Street, 
Barkeley Square, W. 
Thursday , July 27,1905 

My precious Margot , 

Our wedding is still radiating its holiness over us. The day began with 
wmmunion in oilr private chapel—that the Bishop of London allowed—all 
of us except Granny—who came in during the scene—even Granne [ ? ] and 
Plorancc in white veils—lent their presence—kneeling and reverential. 

Maudie Glyum—Lady Ebury’s daughter, came to dress our child—in 
white chiffon gown with tulle vr il—over a wreath of orange blossoms and 
myrtle. The bride’s maid 8—were also in white chiffon and tulle veils— 
carrying annunciation lilies. While Berta carried only the white ivory prayer 
book set with the gold and jeweled cross that Dora gave her as a wedding gift. 
Everyone feel the beauty and purity of the moment. Berta said she did not 
oven see the flower*—in the Church—nothing but the joy of the Supreme 
moment—and its holiness. The brides maids fairly flew down the aisle- 
going but like Spirits! She wore Swami’s mala—with pearls- and a cross 
♦that George gave her. 

All our hearts are full of peace. She has not left us at all. Mrs. Glynne said 
to me “How much richer is England for this marriage”—! 

The Montagus’ hearts are overflowing with love for our child. In the vestry, 
as Lady Grosvenor was kissing Berta, Lady Agnita—(George’s mother) said 
^‘Haven’t you a kiss for me?—and as Berta called her “mother,” she said 
*‘God*s greatest blessing has been given me.”—You and Holly were in our 
ininds and hearts. 

Hundreds of gifts have come. 30 pieces of old furniture mostly Jacobean. 
•Oeorge’s constituents gave him all their knives, forks and spoons. They return 
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in October, to furnish their house—that is thoufch only 20 miles frdhi marble 
.area,yet 6 miles from any railway station! But as they were to have a motor— 
that won’t matter. 

We sail on the 29th—Olgar Montague, George’s sister with us—she is to 
visit in America and come to Ridgely when Berta and George are there. Did 
I tell you Holly wants to marry ?—and in October ? A cousin of Mrs. Char. 
Robinson Smith—a long girl of 21! We shall see her on our return! 

Dear Holly! Do write to Madame Wallerstein, Aris, Gironde, France. 
She would so love it—she writes me. I doubt if my plan to have Saradananda 
ever can be fulfilled. As Madame Wallerstein thinks of travelling possibly 
Jerusalem—and may not be back in Aris till next year. All her friends are 
urging her to leave that country-life, and to come out again into the big world 
—we shall see. 

My next letter will be from dear P idgely. 

The Pattersons are leaving Calcutta in August—the General writes me. 
A Mr. Stoner of St. Louis has been appointed his successor! I am so fond of 
them—I am sorry. 

With heart’s love—ever. 

Dearest Child, 

Jo Jo 

Radiant letters have just come from oui previous children—George and 
Berta, and our hearts are full with gratitudes. 


(50) Mr. S. K. Ratcufpe To Sister Nivedita 

15 Chowringhee 
25 Aug. [1905] 

My Dear Sister Nivedita , 

You are what I knew you to be—and 1 am glad and grateful. I am doing 
night duty this week, and 1 don’t think it will be possible to come over in the 
morning. If I’m not too tired I will start off about 7: then perhaps I can have 
about an hour with you. It is just as uncertain about the evening, so 1 send 
the article for you to read. Perhaps, though penitent as ever, I shd. demur 
a little to your hypothetical description. It isn’t smart, and I hope not 
flippant. 

It wd. be quite possible, I think, to get an article In somewhere—perhaps 
in a place much more conspicous than the Leader . My half-consoling im¬ 
pression—you will be able to correct it—is that the article wd. not strike the 
ordinary intelligent reader as a depreciation. I think one may trust Hewart’s 
judgement to that extent. 

However, here it is, Dear friend, for your kind eyes to read and your under¬ 
standing heart to judge—and I am ever, 

Your sincere and faithful friend, 
SKR 
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Dr. J. C. 


j To Mrs. Olb Bull 


31st. Aug , 1905 

My darling mother , 

Your short note was telling me that you are having such beautiful rest, 
gave me much joy. How I look forward for your letters! Tell me that you 
wish to look after me just as in Norway. How I dream of those days when 
I used to sleep hours under the pines, on ground carpeted with moss, and 
the fiord so near. I wish I could take another such rest. 

But next two months is to be strenuous work. I have got wonderful 
results, shewing what is the true meaning of ‘Constitution*—why one drug 
affects one in one way, and another in a different way. It is wonderful 
that I should have been able to solve this great mystery. 

With much love 
From your Son 


(52) Dr. J. C. Bose To Mrs. Ole Bull 

16th Oct., 1905 

Darling mother , 

There is just time to send you this thread, which I tie round your wrist*. 
They have divided us by law, but we all over India bind ourselves by this sym¬ 
bolic tie to stand by each other all time, and stand and face everything. This 
is our true union and from today there should be the beginning of new national 
life. We have turned back on relying on strangers. We for India and for 
ourselves. Dearest one, your heart is with us and let your prayers be also with 
us. 

Trying to send off remaining chapters. 

Yours affectionate 
Son 

N. [Nivedita] is just packing off the mss. for book, her love heartfull. 
Please direct the enclosed. 

(On the top of this letter Dr. J. C. Bose pasted a cutting from a newspaper* 
the matter of which is the following:] 


Can Metals Feel? 

Can metals feel? Last night at the Royal Institution 
Professor Jagadish Chunder Bose proved that they can, in 
much the same way as animate beings. 

He struck a piece of copper, pinched a piece of zinc, gave it 
poison and administered an antidote, and threw light upon an 
artificial retina. In each case the electrical emotion, as 
registered by the galvanometer, was painful to witness. There 
is an opening for a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
metals. 
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382. To Mrs. Olb Bull 

Friday Morning 
January 12, 1908 

My Dearest S. Sara, 

Your letter—your dear kind letter, but full of sadness— 
reached me at Sanchi on Tuesday last. And now—where do 
you think 1 am?—AtCHITTORE! Oh what a book “Pages 
From Indian History” will be, if ever written! 

Your offer to meet me “anywhere in Europe”—at Assisi if 
I like. I have been thinking it over—and that seems to me ideal 
for a Life of Swamiji. In such a place, alone with you, 3 or 4 
months would perhaps be enough for the Book. What do you 
think? The fountains of spiritual iife there—would surely help 
us in making a great offering to Him. But would it be too hot 
for summer? I trust not. 

About the Bairn. I do not feel as if I were making any choi¬ 
ce but rather as if destiny were leading me on, and I should 
go this year. My original thought was to go via Naples or 
Gibraltar straight to you—but this is decidedly better. Then, 
when we return to London or Boston, I can take up lecturing 
at once, and try to do something, and your kind promise with 
regard to money sets me at rest about the Work in the mean¬ 
time—till the Book is written. There will, I trust, be one or two 
bye-products, and then—Work and Earning and also Science! 
I seem to see my future life so clearly now, dear S. Sara. I got 
from a fortune-teller at Benares the hint I wanted—the thing 
I had been seeking for, and my one anxiety now is to put my 
work for Swamiji on a secure footing, by this writing, and then 

place myself for the remaining years at the service of the other 

• 

duties. It is so lovely to think that you understand so readily 
and take it all so seriously, and will help me so trustily. You 
remember that Swamiji made me free to see things a little ahed, 
and plan, saying, that sweet last evening in Birttany, “That also 
is Mother.” If I were to die, I think I would so like you to 
take the Bairn to Brittany, and show him the garden in which 
Swamiji gave me that great final blessing—His apostolic charge 
to me. Thanks to you, I have found the Earth full of wayside 
shrine—for thanks to you I have been able to visit Brittany, 
Lysoen, Concord and now perhaps also Assisi, Ireland, Devon¬ 
shire—all Meccas of dreams to me. 
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Oh how the wind is crying about the house f You would 
think it was the voices of the long dead wailing over the land— 
Peace! Peace! Great souls! Dark is the night—yet the vision 

cometh—and verily the cry of the Mother shall be answered. 

• 

The sacrifice shall be offered. And on a new world day shall 
dawn! 


Dear S. Sara—I know that your pain of distance and spiri¬ 
tual aloneness is very great. And I knew that it would, that 
it must, be so. I knew it even where you were happiest, and 
most hopeful. For one always sees that those who are called 
to do world-work are not allowed to be happy in their private life, 
lest they should rest in it. Do you know what I think? I think 
if you can only accept this, quitely and serenely, and set your¬ 
self to the other tasks, Olea’s life will be prolonged, and may 
even be made happy. But the least confusion on your part 
will be disastrous to her. At any rate, if you think of it in this 
way, it may help, may it not ? Tell the Bairn that you need me. 
That will make the break easier. 

Oh dear S. Sara, how I wish you, and Mrs. James and Mdme. 
Kropotkin were right in your estimates of me! I am so irritable 
the moment I am tired, that I can see the patience and the curb 
that people have to put on themselves. 

I know that wealth and a prominent place in the world must 
be a great burden—yet the idea of your withdrawing into a hut 
at 60 is very distasteful to me I I think the money does us more 
good while it is in your hands, than it could if it were in ours. 
Remember, I do not propose to spend it, only to assign it. I 
have no gift for spending large sums. But one thing I do think. 
On the £3000 that I am to assign to original scientific investi¬ 
gations on behalf of India (at the discretion of Deven [D. M. 
Bose] and Khoka [Arabinda Bose]) I would place an alterna¬ 
tive appropriation—to historical or archeological research by 
Indians (at the discretion of Gungesh). This we can talk over 
together. 


Most lovingly 
Margot 
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383. To Mr. 0. K. Gokhalb 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Cai-cutea 
January 23, 1906 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

Will you please forgive me for my unintentional act of un¬ 
kindness this afternoon? I know you have forgiven me and 
are blaming yourself. But I want you not to do that, for you 
were not in the least to blame. It was all entirely my fault. 
Only it is really really true that I never dreamt of your taking my 
rash words so seriously and bestowing on them such a depth of 
meaning as you did. 

But you may take me as seriously as you like when I say 
that there is nothing I would not do—if I could, to make up for 
my error, and induce you to banish the memory. Please come 
again, and let me prove this! 

Ever very truly and faithfully 
Your friend, 
Nivedita of R. K.-V. 


384. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Calcutta 
January 24 , 1906 

My beloved Yum, 

Your lovely long letter and Lady Betty’s have both been 
heavenly to find, on my return from my month’s wandering. 
I had Sadananda with me, and it has set him up apparently, 
though I hear he can never be really well, and a boy who will 
I hope repay in service to Christine her education and develop¬ 
ment that one hopes have been given. I am so sorry and dis¬ 
tressed to hear about Bobbie, but quite sure that the right 
thing was to throw her back on her own resources. I some¬ 
times think that it takes more grace to stand giving than 
losing. In fact, I think I may say I am sure. Oh if you could 
see the piles of work on my desk! But Swamiji really has 
allowed me to do something for Him in Benares this time. 
I have given 3 lectures, by way of bringing Him more promise 
setting before the public there, and so indirectly assisting the 
S (?]. And He has really blessed it. I cannot tell you what 
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it means to me when He lets me carry a little of His burden. 
I lectured also at Mrs. Besant’s place, with her in the chair. She 
is very sweet, but seems like a fire turned to ashes—dead. 

D.d I tell you where I went—Benares, for the Congress. 
Sanchi, Bhopal, Ujjain, Cheetore, Ajmir, Legpore, Agra, 
Allahabad, Benares. Wasn’t that a travel for you ? But I left 
out Gwalior and S [?] through want of sufficient ambition 
and courage at the start. You remember the first night we saw 
the Taj? It is more, infinitely more lovely now. Can it be that 
one has grown so much that one can now understand the soul 
of Shah Jahan, the “Beggar of Love” as Sadananda called 
him. And yet you know I saw when I stood there, watching 
the Taj fade out from the throne of day, and emerge radiant 
and spotless on the throne of night, that this crown of perfect 
pearls has been placed in all its beauty on the brow of India 
only to prove to the soul that can understand that the spiritual 
achievement of love are greater than it. To be the Emperor of 
India and to call all the resources of the world to enrobe your 
beloved, in a glory like a dream, is wonderful, wonderful indeed. 
Yet it is another’s thought of beauty that one must move in such 
a case. What of the thinker, whose thought, whose knowledge, 
is one with the joy of his love? 

Now at the beginning of what I believe, though this is for 
you alone, to be the last seven years of work, I can say that I 
am utterly satisfied, utterly at peace, that I feel sure at last that 
my feet are on the right path, the path blessed and approved by 
Him, and that the only question now is whether I shall work 
adequately or inadequately along the lines He has given me. 
This peace comes largely from finding the written word so much 
more powerful than the spoken, so that I am not anxious be¬ 
cause my work is done at my desk. Thank you so much for 
Lady Isabel’s note. I cannot tell you how I care to be told 
that I have been allowed to help. And it is strange, but as each 
step in my path becomes clearer to me, the person whose words 
ring true in my memory, as giving me the clue, is Saint Dora 
[Roethlisberger]. It was she who told me all that I have had 
to know, all to which I now surrender myself. 

I have had two sweet letters from Mdme. Wallerstein, whom 
I am growing to love much. And please give my love to Miss 
Harris. How deeply I believe what she felt about Swamijil 
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Unlike you, I am always helped by the Visions of others. They 
are as real to me if I had them myself. 

Dear Yum. I believe I shall be in Europe this year, but the 
way is not yet clear. S. Sara is trusting as ever. But it is not 
so easy to see this side. Political difficulties to be overcome in 
the paths of others, and so on. So I can venture no plans. 
Only I would love to accept S. Sara’s invitation to meet her at 
Assisi and there write Swamiji’s Life. And I would like to see 
the primroses in Devonshire once more. And besides all this, I 
sometimes think I hear a call to come and tell for awhile in the 
West, that I may define to myself His place and the essentials 
of His teaching in the march of nations. 

Your money questions I shall try to answer next time. 

Ever your loving childe 
Margot 

Dear Yum please don’t think it very vulgar of me to think 
of it. You might sometimes make it clear to Lady Isabel that 
the little book she cares for is no expression of my relation to 
Him, that it was written out of my own knowledge of love, and 
out of my sympathy for sorrow in others 1 


.385. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Miss Muller died of pneumonia in 
Washington Jan. 4 


Calcutta, 
January 31,1906 


My dearest .Yum, 

How lucky I wasl—the very week of ray return Mr. Paul 
Crompton came to Calcutta. We liked him particularly, and 
how he worships fine women, with special reference to Lady 
Betty and Alberta 1 It is nothing against Mr. Montagu that he 
is by a long way Alberta’s inferior, for no mere man anywhere 
in the world could hope to be her equal 1 How could any one 
dream of such a thing? And as for Mrs. Leggett, never was 
there such an intellect in woman, such judgment, such power, 
and so on and on. He particularly loved and admired Mr. Leg¬ 
gett too. His grand integrity; commercial integrity when real, 
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means devotion to an ideal, can be bought on no other terms 
is the soundest there is... 

The things that struck him about Swamiji was His incompa- 
rable superiority to Lord Peary [ ?] intellectually, and he would 
suppose practically also. 

And finally it came out in some way about Alberta’s mother¬ 
hood, and his reverence and exquisiteness were beautiful to 
witness. 

Such refinement, with so clear and honest an eye, are rarely 
seen in anyone, man or woman, and if this man lived in the 
same country as 1, I would value his friendship above many 
jewels. 

How lucky you are in odd medical discoveries! Osteopaths 
in London 1 We had a Dr. Nidegrine who did wonders for the 
Bairn by massage, and lived near St. James’ Park, but I forget 
his address. 

Now I want to tell you something, and ask your earnest help. 
There is a man here who paints Swamiji’s portrait. He is a ruined 
man or practically so, and I said, if he would try this work, which 
I knew that he had the ability to do divinely, I could almost 
guarantee a money return. So he has worked for 2 months, and 
produced three portraits, one is large, about 1 $ feet, one is 1 foot 
and Christine likes it better, but I do not, and one is very small 
painted on a scrap of cardboard, but a gem. On these three, I 
have advanced £.5 and shall yet have to pay for packing and 
sending. My idea is to send to you and see if you can sell, 
amongst ourselves. I am now trying to get the man to do 
small things, for which there would be an easy market to keep 
the pot boiling. Sayings of Swamiji on missal pages, Buddhas 
and so on. But he has the spirit of the old painters and is 
haunted by Swamiji’s face, alone. 

Whatever price you could get, I would deduct my cost and 
hand over the balance. For of course we cannot afford to give 
but only lend £. 5. Would you mind having some to take with 
you to America to dispose of there? The worst of it is that they 
know the prices of things here from the highest European point 
of view, and the man believes his large portrait to be worth 
about 200 rupees, £ 13, and the wee one to be worth more. For 
my own part, I know nothing of values, but I told him that he 
would not get such prices at once, nor for a very long time to 
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oome. And he does not really work for the money. But as he 
has a wife and children, he needs 60 or 70 rupees a month. 

If you could, I would be glad if you would ask them at the 
Higher Thought Centre in Chemiston Gardens, somewhere near 
Kensington High Street, about selling the missal pages for me. 
They know me well there, and would try to help India, I think, 
and I should be so grateful. 

Oh how pleased I am that this man is working! You cannot 
imagine. 

Lovingly, 

Margot 


386. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
February 7,1906 

My dearest Yum, 

Fancy the news about Mrs. Walden I [i.e. Mrs. Melton—mag¬ 
netic healer, who also treated Vivekananda in California in 
1899]. So that old dear is afloat once more in a new sphere!' 
Please give her my love, and tell her I have never forgotten her 
and her long talks in Brittany. Poor Mdme. Foucher de Careil 1 
How sad the whole thing was I One can’t help laughing when 
one reads that one is “smart.” Tell Mrs. Walden if there is any 
Indian drug or oil that she thinks she would like, I would be 
so happy to try and obtain it for her. Who knows? She might 
be glad of something. I always believed that she did the bulk 
of Lady Betty’s cure. And she said beautiful things about 
Swamiji, though he did tease her so dreadfully. 

Dear Yum 1 It doesn’t sound like good health, to hear of you 
being in bed. most of three days! 

I am not at all sure that I shall be able to go West this year. 
It is even within the possibility that Christine might go instead, 
in which case I could not dream of moving. She feels as if her 
friend Mrs. Funke will only die, instead of getting the required 
divorce, if she does not go to her. And she is longing to go 
and lift her up, and carry her back here. But we must wait and 
see what happens. I have an uneasy feeling about St. Sara, 
that she is not strong, and would be much stronger if I could 

50 
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get hold of her. But one does not quite see the leading, as yet, m 
one direction or the other. In any case, whether I go or stay, 
1 hope to do the particular piece of work I have set before my¬ 
self, and I shall be glad if it proves possible to go West, be¬ 
cause I believe that my presence there would perhaps bring a 
wider circle of friends, help, and influence to the work. But 
I am not set on the matter, and am just as ready to do one 
thing as the other. I was hoping to send Mdme. W. [Waller- 
stein] the Intrcduction for R. Y. [Raja Yoga] by this post, 
■but it takes longer than I thought to write it and is only about 
half done. So as there are other things that have to go, I must 
•delay finishing. 

But as I read over Raja Yoga, I wonder who has helped 
■Mdme. W. with the translation. She would surely need to go 
over her work with someone who understood Swamiji’s ideas, 
as well as the French language, for I often feel that the English 
Editor has not always succeeded in making it perfectly clear 
even in that language, and the whole subject bristles to such an 
extent with new and unadjusted terms. Do not show her this 
letter, or quote it, for this would only seem impertinent. But 
still, one does wonder as to how she can satisfy herself when 
she finds herself at fault. 

It is so nice to hear of Holly’s happiness 1 And the beauty of 
that sort of warmth is that it need never die, but may go on to 
the end of time. 

One of the portraits is going by this post, but the large one 
bas, I find, been packed in such a way that it will have to go by 
agency, and as I am not prepared to act as carrier, and the 
painter has suddenly gone off somewhere, it must wait. Oh Yum 
dear, people are so unsteady and worthless 1 Work is one long 
patience under disappointment 1 

By which you must not gather that I am discouraged. Not a 
bit! But we have all been vaccinated, and I think there is a 
touch of influenza going round, and one feels tired sometimes. 

Lovingly your Childe 
Margot 
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387. To Miss Jane Addams 

17 Bose Par* Lani 
Baom Bazaar, Calcutta 
Feb. U, 1906 

Dear Miss / iddams , 

Herewith I venture to introduce to you a Par si gentleman— 
well-known in India as the Editor of the review known as East 
West , and in other ways—by name Mr. B. M. Malabari. 
Mr. Malabari has at this moment a very ambitious and promis¬ 
ing scheme on hand, for the starting of what he calls an Order 
of Indian Sisters of Marcy, for work amongst women, mainly. 
He tells me that he has no doubts about the necessary funds, 
though of course it is not to be supposed that the amount in 
hand at starting is to impose any final limitations upon the 
development of the work. He also tells me that he has a suffi¬ 
cient prospect in the way of membership, having ladies of the 
Parsee, Hindu, and Mahommedan communities who are willing 
to enter his home. The one element still necessary is a Head- 
Resident, or Lady Warden, or Mother. 

It is Mr. Malabari’s opinion that this position must be filled 
by someone from outside, who is at the same time sufficiently 
in sympathy with all the various communities represented, to 
win their confidence, instead of alienating them. He therefore 
tried to find a Bengali lady, and was also good enough to offer 
the work to me But the only (drawback to happiness in India 
is that one is not fifty people, to fill the fifty and five desirable 
inches that offer one opportunities! 

Europeans who are here, are rendered unfit for this particular 
piece of work not only by the fact that they are apostles of ap 
un-national idea, which is entirely incompatible with an Indian 
future, but also and still more obviously by their attitude to 
■Christianity and their antagonism to other faiths. Under these 
circumstances, dear Miss Addams, I remembered how many of 
our University Settlements in England are governed by Ameri¬ 
can women, and it occurred to me that you might be able to 
find some one who would understand exactly how to help this 
piece of work forward. The Home is much more a University 
Settlement than a religious house—and this comparison deepens 
as one thinks out the necessities of the situation. I have no 
experience of residential work in Bombay, and so l cannot say 
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what are the special difficulties but the outstanding fact which 
one can see a' priori to be essential, is that the lady coming to 
occupy this position should be ready to forego English Society 
as completely as possible, and ready to make her home and 
associations and all her hopes, with the Indian communities 
entirely. For the rest, Mr. Malabari will explain his own views 
of the matter to you. But I need not say that if you do send 
anyone, dear Miss Addams, and if there be any help which I 
can possibly give, it will be entirely at her disposal always. 
Please give my love to Miss Stare, and remember me to all whom 
I know at Hull House. 

Yours very faithfully always 
Nivedita of R.K—V * 


388. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Calcutta 
February 21,1909 

Siva Ratri—The Night Sun 

My beloved Yum, 

As yet I dare not say it is a success, but at least, the Life of 
Swamiji is afoot, I am at work! Yesterday Mr. Gokhale came 
to see Christine, to whom he is extremely devoted and I read 
him many pages of the Old Diary and he was so enchanted that 
I felt that perhaps I knew henceforth where I was. 

Last Friday I sat down to work, and then when I had finished 
a chapter I turned to the old diary for something, and suddenly 
it flashed upon me that in those old diaries lay the germ at any 
rate of the most wonderful book! And finally, I determined to 
copy out, and publish in the Brahmavadin, of course with all due 
and proper anonymity, and reserving copyright for the present. 
But I get so tired. At this moment I feel utterly worn out and 
yet I have done very little today, not more than 5 or 6 hours 
altogether. What one needs is a human break, but that cannot 
be, so one must just do without. Poor S. Sara, I am afraid she 
will be much disappointed at my not going. She has actually 
sent me money for the ticket! But as I have asked her to let 

•Please see 'Appendix—1906’ for a letter of Mr. B. M. Malabari 
(26.5.1906), and also a letter of Miss Jane Addams (23.6.1906). 
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Christine go instead, I must wait to know if she consents before 
returning it, or doing anything else. Christine would like to go 
to America this year. If she goes I know you will see her at 
Ridgely, will you not ? I feel sure that you will like her. Would 
it not be nice also to arrange for her visiting Madame Waller- 
stein? It is they who would have most in common, is it not? 
Before answering me about this, if you think of it all seriously, 
you would perhaps communicate with S. Sara. I am sending the 
enclosed little book for Alberta. I wanted once to write a great 
Hymn of Humanity, but only these fragments came, and this 
week I borrowed them, to copy out for her. Most of the things 
in the book are, as you will see, not original, and there is plenty 
of room for her to go on collecting, if she chooses. 

Oh how I wish I could run to you for a chat, whenever I 
wanted to stop working. Do you remember those sweet days 
beside the Shalimer ? How wonderful love is I It makes one open 
Out and unfold one’s whole nature to the listenerl How much 
of everyone’s happiness that year, dear Yura, depended on the 
love you brought 1 

I am thinking of ordering from M. HauteCoeur this week a 12 
franc Sistine Madonna, photograph without the cherubs, and as 
many of the Ste. Genevieves at 3 frs each as I will buy altogether. 
The Madonna I want for a Hindu lady’s praying place. The best 
of all the Ste. Gs is Ste. G. praying over the City. The first you 
sent me. But they are all beautiful. Only I cannot bear his would- 
be nudity in the Sorbonne pictures. What do you think? And is 
there anywhere a little leaflet to be had, containing the life of 
Ste. G? I tell you and ask you these things, in case you should 
be in Paris, when I would be so grateful if you would answer 
my questions, or read my order to M. Hautecoeur. You go so 
often that there is always the chance. 

A piece of needlework to be sent to Alberta has just been 
finished by Puspo [?] the third of us sisters, a sweet young 
Brahmo girl who liyes with us. It is a nursing jacket. I do hope- 
Alberta will like it and wear it. I send it with the little book. It 
needs a pair of ‘ Amices' [?] to fasten it at the throat. Could 
you get these in London ? 

Ever lovingly, your Childe 
Margot 
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389. Ta MtasJ. MacIm# 

CAldOTT* 

Pbbraary SS, /W* 

My meet Turn, 

. Your last letter was the last, I think, that would come in 
answer to none from me. S. Sara’s also of this week is quite 
unlike herself, because she has had no Calcutta letters. 

The Bairn has given me some proof pages of the new book 
for you. The book is to be a guinea, so we can’t give it away 
as we would likel And it so large that it seemed wisest to bind 
only a few pages like this even for S. Sara. I know it will seem 
a little strange and perhaps foolish, to you, but it is the sort 
of compliment that learned men do to each other. Perhaps you 
may like to show them to Prof. Geddes. 

I too feel that the Geddeses are like sannyasins as regards 
money, but not as regards caste and oertain other forms of 
renunciation. Mr. Geddes is bBnded by many things. Of course 
she, as the faithful wife, is exquisite. 



When do you see M. Lalique again? Would you mind asking 
him for me (1) whether there is any need for a 

medal always to be round? (2) Whether engra¬ 
ving is the right way of decorating a medal or 
whether it ought to be a relief of some kind. (3) 

I thought of making a medal so [Sk-1], then I 
thought of your amulet which in outline is 
[Sk-2], this might be considered either hart- 
shape or shield-shape, though the Indian shield 
is round and embossed [Sk-3]. Then I suddenly 




saw two brass pendants, which Dr. Bose bought for me in a 
village, and made into letter weights. My favourite is like this in 
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sfaape fSle4$, tin Other [Sk-5]. "Would you hsk Bm if tfeeae! 

wodWbe admissible shapes fbr medab of Ho- 

0 • • 

noui ? And would you ask him too where 1 
oould get at the ion of the subject? The 
jiving of medals is very common in India, 
and I have just had to give one, which revol¬ 
ted me by its lightness—a round florin-like 
thing, with devices engraved. I am down for 
another, a Vivekananda Medal for an essay on 
one of 6 or 7 others which have been announ¬ 
ced, but before I have that made, I must 
know a little more about medab. If the medal 
were this shape [Sk-6], I would place the 
Thunderbolt on it [Sk-7] lengthways. We are 
adopting the Thunderbolt as the National em¬ 
blem of India. If on the other hand it were 
this shape [Sk-8], I think the best would be an 
Indian crown in the top [Sk-9] and the word 
Vivekananda underneath. 





Nationality is the thought I am seeking by 
all means to popularise. So I am sure M. La- 
lique would be willing to give me 
some advice. I want—have always 
wanted, but never succeeded to make 
as an emblem of Vivekananda a 
torch of Whlfih the flame is winged and crowned. I do not 
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it? 

know if theTrisuI [Sk-10], the Indian Trident, could in anyway 

be combined with this, but I think not. If I were giving a 

medal to a Bengali woman I think I would like 
to make the Trisul surmounted by a star with 
the Sanscrit or Bengali motto “Behold the Po¬ 
lar Star,” because these are the words that 
Siva said to Uma in the moment of marriage. 

[Sk-11], But I feel so ignorant of the whole 
subject. I am sure M. Lalique would enjoy the 
study of the decorative qualities of Indian pe¬ 
asant jewelling. Only last Sunday I found a 
half-naked boy with an armlet at his throat 
about the size of a 5 franc piece or rather less. 

It was encircled by 2 coils of small silver rope, 
the floor of a medal, so to speak, seemed to 
be bronze, or dark anyway, and on it stood out 
the bright lines of some mystic device [Sk-12] 
something like that, which appeared to be 
of gold wire hammered into the dark 
stuff. Would this be permissible for me¬ 
dals? Could I gain any ideas from it? 

What I hate about a torch as a Euro¬ 
pean generally draws it is that it looks 
like a frustrated cornucopia [Sk-13] whe¬ 
reas in this Eastern world where all sorts 
of torches are to be seen any day, the 
most beautiful are rough faggots or knotted 
rope. Do ask M. Lalique to send me a little 
advice! Tell him I am utterly ignorant and 
■cannot draw, and yet I sometimes have beau¬ 
tiful thoughts and hate an undisciplined ima¬ 
gination about all things. 

I am so glad you are keeping up the Ashton 
Jonsons. How is she? Is she better? 1 am ho¬ 
pping to make a little packet of some old 
Indian oils for Mrs. Walden soon. I know she would be much 
interested. My love to our dear Berta. 

Your own loving Childe 
Margot 
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390. - To Miss J. MacLeod . 

Calcutta 
March 8 t 1906 

\ 

My blessed Yum, 

It seemed so strange to have no letter from you on Sunday, 
that I got quite frightened about you. But I don’t believe there 
■was any real need, for I am sure if any dreadful thing were to 
happen to you, Lady Betty would see that I was told. Only your 
letters often sound to me as if you were trying to make the 
best of a very weak state of health. 

Last Sunday was the R.K. mela day. We went to the Math 
after luncheon. AH sorts of things come nowadays to make one 
remember that first year in India, a flower here, a fragrance 
there. And on Sunday, I could not help feeling full of that first 
time with you, when Gopaler Ma took us by the hand and in¬ 
troduced us. Do you remember? And do you remember that 
Gopaler-Ma now lives with us, in this very house? William 
Jennings Bryan and his wife have been in Calcutta this week, 
and we have seen much of them, ending by taking them 12 pi¬ 
llows at the train last night. Yes, I know you won’t approve of 
him, and I think I won’t mention him to S.Sara, but he is the gran¬ 
dest thing I have seen outside India. One thing you would have 
liked—he is a connoisseur in human beings. Show him a fine 
man, and he knows it at once. He would not have failed to love 
Swamiji. When I first met him, 3 Englishmen were present, who 
had never been very sure as to my reliability, and Bryan went 
very wrong over China. So I pounced on him. And afterwards 
I found that the 3 Englishmen were with me! Wasn’t that good ? 

I think when I am really sure of having completed a chapter 
of Swamiji’s Life, I’ll send it to you to read to Lady Betty. If 
your heart and her judgment are both satisfied, then I shall be 
at rest. What do you say? Iam bringing out very strongly the 
element of struggle, between myself and Him, and this by the 
advice of the Man of Science. It seems egotistical I fear, but I 
think on the whole that this is the true advice. 

I am sending 3 pictures, made by cutting paper, to the 
Weans. All the little old Indian arts seem to be coming a 
back now, and few are more beautiful, or reached greater 
heights in the old days, than this of paper-cutting. You will see 



at a glance the wonderful skill required. And now dearest Yam, 
Ever lovingly. 


Your Childe, 


Margot 


391. To Mr. Mohit Chandra Sbn 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta. 

March 8 , 1006 

Dear Mr. Sen, 

You will not, I know, accuse me of indifferenoe, because I 
oould not write earlier to thank you for your letter and two 
sermons. I had hoped to meet you at my lecture on Sanchi but 
was disappointed. 

Your two addresses are very beautiful indeed. I am afraid' 
your gift of poetry makes me covet you much for the propa¬ 
ganda of nationality! And I could wish, too, when I see a 
worker of ydur ability, that he would take up that wonderful 
Veda —the Veda of the common ideas of the common Indian 
people on religion, with a view to adding them to the trea¬ 
sure of the world. Do I ask too much? Are you a feeder of 
your own household only ? Or are you willing to be giver on 
behalf of the nation ? How I should like, dear Mr. Sen, to have 
many long talks with you! I sometimes think life is too short, 
and the trust of ideas handed to one very great. And one longs 
to find more who could take them and use them. You are one. 
Will you not come and take some of the burden, carry some of 
the trust ? 

I wish you would I 

Ever yours, 

Ntvedlta of R.K-V. 
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392. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bosb Para Lane, 

,• • Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 

March IS, 1906 

My dear Yum, 

1 never meant to say £13 for the little picture. I particularly 
told you that I had only advanced £5 (or, with carriage etci 
about £6) on the whole 3—and that I felt the great difficulty 
was that people here had exaggerated ideas of the value of their 
own work. But I thought you would be much more pleased 
with it. / think it wonderful. Only of course you must get the 
distance it was painted at. It has been painted in the old way- 
flat on the floor—with the painter seated Buddha-like. It was 
painted by a man who knew Swami at the age of 6, and took 
him then as his ideal 1 

I have heard of Father Waggett at Oxford as the wittiest man 
of Mr. MacNeill’s time. Is he so still? 

There are many things I would like to see in Europe, and 
many people I would like to meet again. But I almost hope, 
in spite of this, that I shall never go again. Every minute that I 
spend in India, I am sure of doing something Swamiji would 
want done. And if, I go to Europe, I am afraid of going all 
wrong. And yet there ought to be a Vedanta Centre in London, 
and if I die without having done anything to start it I don’t 
see how it can come in our line, I know exactly the man I would 
like to see there. But of course I don’t know whether he would 
go, and at present there would be nowhere for him to stay. 

I had a beautiful letter from Albert. I am 6orry Yum dear, I 
simply cannot write. I have had a long interruption from one of 
our best men, to talk Nationality, and now there is trouble with 
the coachman, and I am quite distracted; I think you would be 
pleased, if you knew how “Nationality” has been taken up by 
the whole Country. 

4 Your loving Childe 

Margot 
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39 3. To Miss J. MacLbod 

17 Bosb Paha Lamb, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
March SB, 1906 

My dear Yum, 

The nice things you quote from Ly. Agusta Montagu make 
me a little proud of the English mother-in-law, as well as of the 
American bride. And Albert is loving our flowers and woods so 
much that I know she has long years of sweetness before her. 
God protect her and hers 1 

I am deep now in the Life of, Swamiji, and finding out new 
things about Him all the time. If you care to chat a little in any 
of your letters, to dwell for a moment on any memory that is 
dear to you, or to repeat any favourite saying, it would be very 
welcome. 

I have sent 2 chapters to Swarupananda for P. B. [Prabuddha 
Bharata] and some Diary to Alasinga for the Brahmavadin. 
When printed, I hope to send to you and S. Sara. I have a tiny 
bottle of lovely Eastern scent called Kuskus for Mrs. Walden, 
and I hope soon to have another of the wonderful neem -oil for 
the skin. When this comes, I mean to send the two. 

I have to lecture this afternoon on Agra and the Taj. Last 
week it was Cheetore, and the week before that Sanchi. There 
are still several books I should like to write before I die. 

Mr. Gokhale goes to England in April, to see John Morley. 
If you want to write to him—his address is Cook’s Ludgate 
Circus. I do do do wish he could see something of Prof. Geddes 
and that the latter could talk a little to him about Economics. 
When I think of all that S. Partrick has taught me, then I know 
that this is indeed, as Dr. Bose says, a debt that can never be 
paid. What I want Mr. Gokhale to realise is the social value of 
different commodities and other facts of the running-stream— 
and—green fields order. He is highly satisfied with his own study 
of Economics by the way—which is of 20 years standing. 
But Mr. Geddes would put his finger on the weak spot directly. 
It is to my mind too much of reading and too little of original 
thought. He thinks a peasant will do well to grow jute instead 
of rice if jute brings in more money, and he says that the buy¬ 
ing of any question at this point is mere sentimentality—of 
which he has a perfect dread! 
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Our hot weather is just beginning now. There was no note 
from you this week. I fear you have been ill. I had a dreadful 
feeling about you a few weeks ago. I hope it was only fancy. 

Ever dear mother, your own loving Childe, 

Margot 


394; To Miss J. MacLeod 

Calcutta 
March 26 ,1906 

My dear Yum, 

Thank you very much for your last letter and its enclosures. 

I fear you are right about S. Sara’s need of me. But I must wait 
yet awhile and see if she invites Christine this year. If not, she 
will, I trust, cable for me, and I can go to her. Of course I must 
go, if I can do the least thing. 

I am so glad of all the good news about Alberta. Her time is 
now drawing very close. When 1 was a little girl I used to think 
it obvious that May was the proper time for babies to take birth, 
since the trees and the animals seemed to be dominated by that 
law. I am trying to rest my writing hand and arm, so goodbye. 

Lovingly, 

Margot 

Am so so so pleased about Cookie. Somehow, nothing seems 
to matter, except his being happy at last and he had such an 
overwhelming need of affection! I feel just the same about Olea 
too, poor thing. If only she could marry again and be happy 
and have babies, and grow smooth and sweet and generous as 
happiness makes hungry souls sometimes, never a shadow of 
Ideals would cross my mind. 

Mr. Gokhale’s address in London will be 

The Hon. G. K. Gokhale, 

National Liberal Club. 

He is now very Very distinguished and much sought after by 
the finest people. He arrives in London about the beginning 
of May. 
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395. To Mrs. B. [?] 

17 Bose Para Lans 
Baoh Bazaar. Calcutta 
March 28th, 1906 

Dear Mrs. B. 

I cannot remember what I wrote to you. But I am quite sure 
I warned you of many difficulties in the way of workers in India. 
People complain of disillusionment on coming here, and this is 
especially apt to be the case with workers from America, where 
you are all so luxurious in your habits 1 

If you were ever to come to India, it is my firm belief that 
the one way in which to obtain the true orientation is by trying 
to live exactly like an orthodox Hindu woman. This becomes a 
kind of sacrament, and has an effect on one that I cannot 
explain. It is possible, through it, to change one’s whole centre 
of gravity. But when I think of all the help that came to myself 
in doing this, under the wings of Swamiji’s own presence, and in 
the house of the Holy Mother [Sarada Devi], I feci that no one 
else can ever again have such an opportunity. The more ways in 
which this can be dons, the better. Worship is of course one of 
these ways. But this is, at first, extremely difficult. Only, if one 
has the true impulse, one never gives up. 

About language, if you really mean to come some day, it would 
be an immense advantage to know some Bengali if for this part 
—or Hindi—if for other parts. You would need to have a start 
from some one of the Swamis. I could send you books. 

I wonder if you really are one of the future! I cannot at all 
tell. 

Very sincerely, 
Nivedita of Rk.—V. 


396. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lamb 
' Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 

April 5, im 

My dear Yum, 

Won’t you write to S. Sara about the miniature of Swamiji 
on ivory? She might like to have it. Anyway,.I think she Ought 
to know. If you don’t mind allowing the 3 pictures to be paokdd. 
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and Bent on to S. Sara when you return to America, as part of 
your luggage, I shall be very grateflil. I am not depending on 
S. Sara to buy them, either—but as £ 6 is the whole sum paid 
bo far for the three—she may keep them, if she likes, as a gift 
from myself. Or she may like to give them away. The Wrights 
would probably like to have one—and possibly the James. Of 
course, if it had been possible to send them by the 24th of, May 
her birthday, I should have been very glad. But I fear [...) is 
going. I am sorry to have to ask this trouble. Miss Callow is 
very dilatory. So I don’t want the little thing—which I think 
perfect—to stay long with her. 

There are many people to whom one would like to give the 
chance of having one of these. And I am amply blessed if an 
Indian man has been induced to do a great thing. And S. Sara 
has had great experience in these matter. 

I was indeed glad to know that I was not forgotten by the 
Fredk. Harrisons. If they could say such a thing about me, 
how they would have loved Swamiji! I was already going to 
give introductions to them to one or two people. So this came 
with great encouragement. 


About the preface to Raja Yoga. Won’t Mdme. W. write and 
tell me herself just what she wants ? Or can it perhaps be taken 
from the work I sent ? In any case, I should like to have that 
ms. returned. Or it might perhaps be used as a review of 
the book. It is difficult to hit the exact note by guesswork in a 
matter of this kind. If I had ever seen Mr. Geddes that might 
have been a help. 


But it may be worth while to state my own point of view in 
writing as I did. Raja Yoga is less literature than Science, I 
think. And Theosophy has flooded the world with unauthenti¬ 
cated rubbish, vaguely professing to be this and that, but giving 
no real data, by which you could pin it down. For this reason it 
appeared to me that clear and strong personal details—enabling 
a student to follow the matter up personally if desired were 
what was needed. If my opinion is of any consequence, I still 
think so. But that is a purely scholarly, and not at all a roman¬ 
tic, point of view. In any case, I shall be glad to do anything I 
■can to meet their desires. But don't let the thing I did be lost. 
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Let it be returned. I do not of course remember it in detail. 
What fine judgment M. Nobel seems to have! 

Lovingly 

Margot 


397. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Calcutta 
April 11,1906 

My dear Yum , 

It was such a relief to know that S. Sara was going to you. 
Your letter came just after her telegram saying so. 

I am glad you have taken up the Ashton Jonsons again, for 
I am sure this means that they are still true to Swamiji. But will 
you tell me what you think of London ? Is Swami’s work there 
to die? Or ought we be able to put a monk there? Do you ever 
see Mr. Sturdy? Would you not ask him what he thinks on this 
point? I quite understand that a monk could hardly go alone. 
But what if I went too, and tried to establish it by a series of 
lectures on India and the significance of Indian thought? Do 
think this over, and tell me whar you advise. I can see that the 
era of the world workers is quickly passing away, but I do 
think we ought to have a nucleus in Europe, before the move¬ 
ment of Ramakrishna settles down to the silent thought germi¬ 
nation which must come. I felt as if Swami wanted it to be 
worked at in this light. It is not essential that our Vedanta 
workers should be in the West End, if the North would do better. 
You see, when we who understood Swamiji, and remember Him 
are dead, there will come a long period of obscurity and silence, 
for the work that He did. It will seem to be forgotton, until, 
suddenly, in 150 or 200 years, it will be found to have transfor¬ 
med the West. But He thought it worth while to make London 
one of the points of radiation. Ought we not to maintain His 
tradition ?Perhaps you could talk and think this over. Your letter 
promises to find out all you can about the lore of medals for 
me. I want this very much and shall be very grateful. How 
grateful I am about your having got S. Sara to London 1 Now, 
it ought to be easy to get her here in October, the Ratcliffes say 
they will bring her back bodily. The Man of Science says she 
must come and live on the Ganges bank. How nice it is to think 
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of her being again with you! It is like the touch of the rock 
that renewed life. Isn’t this extraordinary about the eruption of 
Vesuvius? The whole world seems to be watching with horror 
the steady advance of that lava-stream 20ft. high and 600ft. wide! 
—moving at J a mile an hour. 

My love to all Ever as Ever 

Margot 

Tell me, what is your outstanding impression of Swamiji 
during those months from Feb. to May 1898, at Belur.' 


398. To Mr. G. K. Gokhale 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcuita 
April Jlth, 1906 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

Mrs. Bull is in London, so I think you will not need much 
of an introduction from me to the Harrisons or Mr. Stead. 
But I should like you to see them. Remember, the Positivists 
have the finest ideas that the West holds. I should like you to 
know Mr. Geddes too, if that were possible. I do hope Mrs. Bull 
will know—do just ask her—and please consult her as to whe¬ 
ther or not you ought to meet the Kropotkins. Prof. Mavour 
of Toronto told me of Prince Kropotkin as, to his mind, the 2nd 
greatest personality in Europe—the first being Tolstoi—and 
certainly we have thought him worthy. 

Good luck to you! 

Nivedita of RK — V. 


[With this letter we find some of the addresses of persons to 
whom letters of introductions were given for Mr. Gokhale] 

To introduce Mr. Gokhale to Mr. Stead 
The Sister Nivedita 

17, Bose Para Lane, Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 

To introduce Mr. Gokhale to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Harrison 

The Sister Nivedita 

17, Bose Para Lane, Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 

To introduce Mr. Gokhale to Prince and Madame Kropotkin 
17, Bose Para Lane, Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
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399. To Mrs. Ole Bull 


23. 4. 1906 


[Pages missing] 

Electro Physiology will be, intellectually speaking, the “highest 
flight” of all—Dear mother—for you have been more not less, 
to me and to those I love—please let me serve and care for you 
a little—now. It is your turn dear! 

Ever lovingly, your 
Margot 

I did tell you that the Ratcliffes were again in favour. Ld. 
Minto was we believe raging at the boycott. The Chinese letter 
was most interesting. 


400. To Miss J. MacLeod 

At Bala Hissar Cottage, 
Mussoorie 
May 2,1906 

My dear Yum, 

There are a few pounds of mine, gleaned from writings, in the 
hands of the London Grindlays, and I have asked them to pay 
£ 2.2, not as a subscription, but as a donation, to the G. L. 
Fund. I should feel wicked if I did not do this, for as you know 
I am more in Mr. Geddes’ debt than most people. But the 
amount is so small that you might ask Mr. Hellyer not to 
mention my name at the end, in the list of helpers. For it would 
take innumerable such amounts to make up £ 1000. The only 
other people here, are the Boses, but I don’t think I should ask 
them, as they scarcely knew Mr. Geddes as a thinker, in fact, 
not at all. Why not send to Miss Octavia Williams Bates of 
Detroit, who made me so mad by her stinginess? But no, 
don’t! We must not drag an honoured name in the dust, merely 
for a joke! I am indeed thankful that something is being done, 
for Mr. Geddes is as you say MOST generous in giving himself 
and asking no price! I would like the dear Ratcliffes worked in 
amongst his disciples, and then they might be asked at the end 
to co-operate in this. Mrs. Geddes too is so hospitable and 
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motherly to a nephew of Dr. Bose’s. He loves her. Dr. Bose is 
sending a copy of his book to Mr. Geddes. The Ratcliffes 
address 

S. K. Ratcliffe Esq. 

National Liberal Club, S. W. 

Miss Jane Hay and Mrs. White are Prof. Geddes’ best Edin¬ 
burgh friends, and would prove good distributors of the 
appeal. 

Would it be too much to ask you to find out why Hautecoeur 
of Paris does not send the photographs I ordered? I sent 
£ 1, and ordered a 12 fr. copy of the Sistine Madonna without 
cherubs. That is a present to Bo from the Bairn. Then I asked 
for 2 copies of Ste. Genevieve praying over Paris at 3 fr. each. 
Then I asked for the balance in other pictures of the Ste. 
Genevieve series. I expected these photographs by book post 3 
weeks ago—but they have not come. 

I am so grateful for M. Lalique on Medals. I find two things 
—they must be round—and they must be in relief—more or less 
low. Dr. Bose, to whom I read the letter, says the pressing of 
the two “matrices” so as to mould the medal in relief would 
require hydraulic power—so it cannot be done by our Indian 
craftsmen. I fear after this that M. Lalique will smile at the rest 
of my questions. I now know a true “medal” from a false. I 
fancy, then, that a gold medal is a very expensive thing—is it 
not? I gave a Vivekananda Medal the other day for a Creed of 
Nationality—an all India Competition. But it was very poor and 
of course not a medal at all. If I ever have the chance of meet¬ 
ing M. Lalique or any other European Artist—though he is of 
course the highest authority—I shall submit many questions to 
him. I have to give another 1 or two years hence—for an essay 
on one of 6 or 7 subjects announced. It is again an All India 
Competition, and again a Vivekananda Medal. 

One of our empty rooms is now a sort of Chapel di san eist 
for it holds an immense copy of the Madonna, which is our 
“loan collection,” while its owner, a lovely Mrs. Blair, is in 
England. 

I have now got a cheap book about Puvis de Chavannes pub¬ 
lished by Newnes. So I have the lists I wanted. But do you 
know? When I went to South Kensington after living in India, 
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found myself looking at the Greek Statues with such'a keen 
discrimination and zest. Then I saw thai it was because my eye 
had become trained, by living in a country where people went 
practically naked. I was looking at them as a Greek might have 
looked. Well, from the same point of view, P. de Ch. in his 
secular pictures is intolerable. The muddle! The utter failure to 
maintain a single convention throughout the piece! This is especi¬ 
ally the case in his Sorbonne pictures. Light, colour, space, and 
above all composition, all divine. But humanly speaking, like a 
nightmare of confusion. Is it too warm for clothes? Then why is 
Learning or Devotion or Church History or something or other 
draped like a nun? 

Is it a time of abandonment and personal privacy? But why 
then are men and women mixed together? Is it on the other 
hand, too cold for nudity? How account for one figure after 
another that is wantonly exposed. 

I don’t care whether I sound like a Philistine or a Genius. I 
know this thing of which I speak—and I am right—as I thought 
it appears from the list of P de C works as a whole that he was 
a wonderful embodiment of the Civic Spirit. But many of his 
finest works are spoilt in this way by his pre-occupation with 
the thing symbolised, and his regardlessness of physical unity or 
propriety. Let the Indian woman, in her white veil and sari, 
stand in the place of his nude figures, and I will wage my 
immortal soul as people say, that the thing will be exalted and 
glorified by the exchange. Oh for the unborn artist who is to 
do this! 

I had a telegram of 15 words from S. Sara yesterday, com¬ 
manding me to leave for Europe at once. But I cannot, dear Yum. 
Nor do I need it. I am here these 3 weeks recruiting and in a 
few days I hope to begin work. That ought to last 6 or 7 weeks 
on end to be renewed again, either immediately or on reaching 
Calcutta. But I am well now. I went to Dr. Vanghan about my 
arm, and she prescribed milk—mutton—and Nux Vomica—3 
times a day. Whereupon I promptly throve and am weller and 
weller all the time. 

1 do went to put the journey-money now into our current 
account. Will you obtain permission for me to do this. If I may 
not, I fear we shall soon have to suspend 1! 
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No more long letter like this, after today. This time next week 
there will be time only for a note. 

When you receive this, Lady Betty will be a grandmother 
and you a great aunt! My love and prayers to both mother and 
child. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

I will enclose a preface for R.Y. [Raja Yoga] on your lines, 
by next week if possible. 

Could you find out for me the cost of a bronze medal struck 
once. 


401. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

At Bala Hissar Cottage 
Mussoorie 
May 2, 1000 

My dearest S. Sara, 

Is it possible that today is Richmond’s birthday? 

Your telegram came yesterday. How good you are! But I 
cannot possibly come! What touches me so much is that you 
wd. not call me when I cd. have been a comfort to you and now, 
when you do not need me, you wd. bring me for my own sake! 

But when you understand that the Bairn has voluntarily exiled 
me here for 3 weeks—and that he is just on fire to begin his 
new book—poor childie—and so weary and “thinking long” 
without me—you will understand that I cd. not possibly come. 
I am writing through Grindlay’s Can't Come Writing. That will 
reach you I trust, on Friday next. I hope you will feel yourself 
in a position to countermand A’s house—and make other plans. 

The Ratcliffes left Calcutta last Saturday morning. How 
thankful we all are to have them safely off! Xtine [Christine] 
writes that Katie looked like a wraith—and the Editor had for 
weeks been groaning with fatigue. Their address is : 

National Liberal Club, London. 

Yum’s last letter, written on the eve of your arrival in London 
is bubbling over with joy at having you again. I am quite sure 
that she needsthat sweet peace that she found in you so long ago. 
A life of excitement seems to me now a terrible thing. I see that 
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what Sw. always half-prophesied has befallen me. “If Mother 
does not give you the School, Margot, if she wants you simply 
to be quiet, instead, do not be sorry.” I find that now I do not 
even want to be at Barisal in the midst of the fighting. I do not 
want to do anything—to know anything—to be anything—except 
obedient and quiet. My time came before the awakening—not 
now. But for all the plans of long ago—the high hopes—and 
the ambitious scheme— I feel that those may yet come to func¬ 
tion—in future lives who knows?—when having served enough 
one may perhaps be born a leader—and I am contented also to 
think that this quiet is more useful to the great causes than I 
thought it would be. 

Only one thing. I must manage to go West and get money for 
Chr. I see that. But not now. Even if I came at once, in answer 
to yr. telegram, I shd. arrive when that cd. not be done. I am 
glad to tell you that Chr. wears well—as time goes on, we fit 
better and better into our places. 

Now dear S. Sara what we want is that you shd. return to 
India with the Ratcliffes. Not to 93 and not to 17. * We must 
have a garden house by the Ganges some little way out. Bo is 
now in sweetness all that heart cd. wish—and a most dear con¬ 
fidence has grown up about her between the Bairn and us. Xtine 
says she can see that he has laboured very consciously all these 
years, first to be patient, and then to develop—and that now 
every right step she takes gives him infinite joy. It is like a 
mother watching her baby walk! 

But one wants to leave all that to itself. I want to be more 
generous than I have ever been —positively loving where perhaps 
in the past I have been only cheerfully to learnt. But I do not 
want to upset everything by rushing forward and leaving her no 
room. The law of her nature, as Xtine has taught me, is NEVER 
to be depended upon—always by one’s own indifference to give 
her perfect freedom. So we must keep an absolute indifference. 
Doing and giving and general eagerness only stifle this nature- 
leaving it no room to act or breathe. She is exceedingly hospi- 
' table. Yet we must never take her hospitability for granted, 
always be independent of it, never in any way need her. 

* “93” Upper Circular Rd —Dr. Bose’s place. “17” Bose Para Lane, 
Sister Jlivedita's place, 
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Then she will seek. And success in other spheres will impress her 
specially, and attract. So, having found the law, will you come? 
It is not I who ask—for you know I said I never wd.—it was 
the Bairn who began to scheme as soon as we heard that you 
wd. be in London. And I fancy that if you come, then in the 
Spring he might get fortune, and we all return together to the 
West. What if Yum came with you this winter—wd. it be impo¬ 
ssible? Wd. you dislike it? 

How often I think of that message you gave me the night 
before the operation. “If you do not, there will be no one to 
take the place.” It is that, that marks it as inspiration, for we 
did not guess the load—did we?—and now the whole thing lies 
bare before us. But I must tell you that she is to-day a far happier 
woman than, before that, she ever was. Xtine says that the other 
soul had itself to be satisfied before it cd. give all that it was 
capable of. And I think this is true. Poor Childie—all that it 
wanted was a window of unselfish love ( I don’t mean perfectly 
so—but -I do mean essentially unselfish ) through which to peep 
at that Infinite Ocean which is assuredly its proper home! It is 
those glimpses that hearten it and strengthen it—to take up its 
task again. But how wonderful to be so pure in heart, so utterly 
a child, that this is meat and drink enough! Three souls have 
I seen of this quality. Of course towering high above all others, 
Sri R K- then Gopaler Ma, and lastly this. Dear Heart—Dear 
Heart—wd. he laugh more or resent it more, if I told him he 
was of Gopaler Ma’s quality? She loves him anyway! She looked 
at him with those piercing brown eyes of hers and said “I like 
you. Come often to see me!” 

Now dearest S. Sara—Goodby. Alberta’s baby will be born 
just about the time when you receive this. You know how 
much my thoughts will be with her—and then there is your own 
birthday. But I hope, writing next week, when the dear one is 
here, to be in time for that. Ever Ever lovingly to you who have 
been ever, more than a mother to me! 

Your 

Margot 

9 

The enclosed letter as you see, from an English officer who 
likes “Love and Death.” I have never seen him. 
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402. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Bala Hissar Cottage 
Mussoorie, U. P. 
May 10, 1906 


My dear Yum, 

Love and prayers for Albert and for you all. 


Ever 

Margot 


403. To [ ? ] 

Mussoorie 

At Bala Hissar Cottage, 
May 17, 1906 

Vines has written a long letter setting out the hard criticism 
which the book will have to meet. Poor B., [Dr. Bose] it has 
alternately depressed and angered him, but this morning we shall 
have to answer it and then I hope it will cease to rankle. 

There will certainly be an outcry, because he has quoted 
others so little, but you know we decided on that deliberately, 
because it seemed better not to quote names whom to quote 
would simply be to pillory for foolishness and error. It simply 
means, as I said to the B. that he was to turn his face away 
from the past and look to the future. The old, whom he has 
superseded will hate him, but the young will hear his voice and 
follow him. Leaders and prophets must need be solitary, so he 
hopes you will not be bitterly disappointed, because there will 
be no chorus of welcome and applause. He says he is just a 
single handed worker, and two foolish women against the world. 


404. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

At Bala Hissar Cottage, Mussoorie 
May 24, 1906 

My sweet S. Sara, 

We are having a lovely birthday—with your picture decora¬ 
ted on the mantelpiece. Presents to everyone—and Bo presiding 
over the Coramemorat. All radiant. 
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Bairn so pleased this week by sweet notes from Lds. Ray¬ 
leigh and Kelvin—especially the former. Real affection evident. 
One can see how glad he is that these 3 years of silence have not 
been baffled or abortive—but mean a greater blow. 

The physicists, who will not feel competent to judge the 
matter of his book—will necessarily judge his quarrel from this 
moral point of view—and all who love him will be glad. I am 
in great haste—not writing Yum—only mother. Mr. Stead was 
good about Partition. Wasn’t he? 

You ARE to come here to me. Then you will be well. 

Your own loving, 
Margot 


405. To Miss J. MacLeod 

At Mussoorie 
Address Calcutta 
May 30, 1900 

My dearest Yum, 

What a warm letter of welcome you write, on the chance of 
my coming! I do hope S. Sara will come to us, this next win¬ 
ter, instead of going back to America. I wonder if I was very 
inadequate before. I know how just where 1 stand, and that if 
I want right things done, I must just be ready to take the lead 
myself. It is so strange that it can take so long to wake up to 
this. But if S. Sara comes to me, I promise her that she shall 
never have to depend on anyone else. The poor Pattersons! Do 
you mean that you think he will die' 1 . Oh poor poor Mrs. Patter¬ 
son, if so! 

What wonderfully good news about Hollister! I can’t say how 
pleased I am. And how very nice of Mr. Crompton! 

I am so so happy at what you say about the first chapter. 
Of course I know that if I succeed, it will be the work of my 
life. The one thing, in fact, that I have to give. And I feel more 
and more that all that training was not really given to me—but 
to all the Indian generations through me, in some way. I am 
trusting, trusting, trusting that He will guide my hand line by 
line, that I might write down those aspects of Him that are 
Eternal, and be enabled to discard remorselessly all the rest. 
But you do not know how much I learn, in doing this. AU the 
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people who hurt Him—in a kind of way I find that I have to 
forgive them. I find that to pillory them, as they so richly de¬ 
serve, and as I now have the means of doing, would be perhaps 
only to flaw His beauty and to immortalise them, by placing 
them at His side. And so I have to throw away many and many 
a stone that I have kept in my pocket this many and many a 
year! 

Dear Albert! By this time you are a great-aunt! I look for¬ 
ward so much to hearing the news! 

Is there really sufficient scope in prison-life for a change of 
character to be apparent? I do so much hope that this is true 
of your girl. Poor thing! Sadananda’s father was a gaoler, and 
one feels when he talks, as if the task had been a priesthood. 

Ever ever lovingly, 
Nivedita 

Not done the short preface yet, sorry! 


406. To Miss J. MacLeod 

At Mussdorie 
June 7 , 1906 

My sweet Yum, 

It would be lovely if I could see you in England even for a 
few days. For we are wiring to S. Sara that I start for her in 
July. But please don’t tell mother. It would disappoint her too 
much if anything were to prevent it. We want S. Sara here, and 
we want to keep her, and carry her, henceforth. There must be 
no more heart breaking lonelines. Her 12 years of joy have 
begun. But she must wait in England. Only how can she close 1 
up her Cambridge house? Never mind. We’ll manage it all 
somehow. Only tomorrow she must know that I am coming. 

The Bairn is not very strong this summer. That great book 
has been no joke to get through. But if only this year can be 
safely past, I am hoping and trusting that Mother will give him 
in the spring the chance of 2 years’ furlough. He needs it so 
very very badly. Poor Childie! I think this is the very best time 
to go away, anyway, for he can't work so hard when I am not 
at home. He must take a certain amount of rest. And he has 
the joy of this great success for consolation. 
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Next week will, I expect, bring us news of Alberta. I thought 
of it specially hard on the 18th. I feel sure that all went well. 
Isn’t she Swami’s very own? I suppose it won’t be possible to 
see you? You will be gone to the Land of Liberty before July 
is old, no doubt. And I expect to leave this about July 14 or 15. 
I want to come by Italian Line and land at Genoa. But the 
Bairn insists on P & O to Marseilles or Brindisi, the first I 
suppose. Then on to London. Do you think I shall meet S. Sara 
at Charing Cross ? How strange it will seem! But I am longing 
to see her. And then I think she will soon be well, the strong- 
hearted brood-hen that she is! 

It has been such a joy to know that you liked the 1st chapter! 
I am posting the second, and do hope you will still approve. 
The 2 or 3 months that I get away, must of course be given 
mainly to this. It is funny that no one offers me suggestions. 
Everyone, both you and Sadananda and Girish Babu—expresses 
entire confidence and leaves it. The poor little Girlie who broke 
her arm! How dreadful!—and how brave she must be! 

Ever dear Yum. Most lovingly, Childc 

Margot 


407. To Mrs. Ole Bull [?] 


8.G.1900 


[Pages missing] 

Do you know—I got it into my head lately that Mrs. 
Sevier ought to be induced to return to London with Swarupa- 
nanda and open up the Vedanta work there again? I can’t help 
thinking that would be a thing Swamiji would be grateful for. 
And if I could write ‘Robert Elsmere’ like Mrs. H. W. and get 
so much money—I would buy the place—Mayavati—I mean- 
off her hands, and make it a reality to the whole Math as their 
very own! Who knows? I may die a millionaire yet! 

Do come this winter Dear! I do want to talk to you about so 
many things, and to do so much, that we could do together! Do 
come! Cable “Come for me”—and let us get here at the begin¬ 
ning of October! DON’T go back to America! Now I shall be so 
pleased if you say ‘yes’ to this impertinently, large request apd 
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shall think there is no other fairy mother-in-law in the whole 
world like mine! 

How good you are to the Pattersons! Oh dear—how I hope 
his life may still be spared to them! What would they do if he 
died? 

I wonder if you would be willing or well enough to open up 
communications with the great Dr. Cheyne of Oxford and 
Rochester? He wrote me several letters about my book—and 
was so splendid and kind—but he was always saying that he 
wanted to know someone who was interested in India religiously, 
not merely administratively. Yet he was too shy to approach 
Mr. Sturdy. I think he would be very grateful for the chance of 
knowing you, and of course you are the ideal person. He has 
met Ldy. Welby, and knows her cousin the Bishop of Rochester 
(Dr. Talbot) of course, well. He is famous as perhaps the great¬ 
est scholar and free thinker in the Church of England—and after 
reading my book he sent me the blessing of the Church. Think 
of that! 

At Oxford, he is a Professor. At Rochester, he is a Canon— 
I hope you may see him in the canonry, for old ecclesiastical 
houses in cathedral cities have an atmosphere all their own— 
and you would love it. 

I had many things to talk to you about. Sometimes I am 
overwhelmed, when I think of the way in which I ought to leave 
at least some chapters of the Bairn’s life ready with you. 

[Pages missing] 


408. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Address 17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bach Bazaar, Calcutta 
June H, [1906] 

My (Larest Yum, 

I knew Albert would have a boy. Of course everyone is happy! 
May his future greatness and usefulness be proportionate to his 
mother’s deserving. More, one could not wish. 

I am so sorry S. Sara is going. She say? you all sail on Aug. 
4th. So I would have seen you, had I come. But I suppose that 
was not to be. Might I ask you to take the two Ratcliffes a 
little in band in July—and introduce them to yourself, Aligc 
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Buckton, Miss Franks and the Fredk. Harrisons and Positi¬ 
vists if you know any? I would not have asked this, if S. Sara 
had been in England. But I have no one else to ask—as she is 
not. And they are so good to us. And HE has been divine about 
India. He has done yeoman service to our cause, as Editor of 
the Statesman. 

I want him to know everyone who is strong in thought—that 
I could give him and her to know all the New Education peo¬ 
ple. Mrs. McNeill and Lady Isabel would love her I am sure. 
And her attitude about methods ought to be that of the learner. 
She is a B.A. of London in Classics, though I am so thankful 
for S. Sara’s betterment! I have felt so bewildered as to where 
1 ought to be—for 1 would not for the whole world neglect her 
—when I ought to go to her. I do indeed feel that Swamiji 
prompted you to do this. Bless you for it, again and again. 

Mother was particularly attracted by Hollister’s Jeanne. How 
pleased one is, to hear of their good fortune! And how fine of 
Mr. Crompton! 

Why dear Yum —you don’t disagree with any of my opini¬ 
ons—do you? Mr. Crompton is a young man with a wonderful 
education and an exquisite experience, almost all that is lovely 
in human nature is his—and no particular ambition. He is like 
a lovely idealising girl—with something of a man’s strength and 
certainty about himself. So he is content to be an Englishman— 
and love other races, while I will identify myself with the abso¬ 
lute truth, if I can. That’s all that his disagreement means. 
But surely you are with me in everything —are you not? 

Albert’s boy ought to begin with that development at which 
Mr. C. ends (him and me—that would be about right, perhaps, 
politically—though I wouldn’t like him to have my horrid 
points and defects in other ways!). 

How is Hollister now? Is he quiet and self-assured, and full 
of strength and experience? I suppose so. I am so glad that he 
has found his path and that it is pleasant. 

For some time I could not imagine what you meant about 
the throb of Eternity in my Life of Swamiji—for that was just 
what I felt it lacked. My tendency in writing is, I feel, to be 
sweet and delicate, instead of naked and strong. Then I saw 
that it was the historical touch at the opening to which you 
referred. 
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But do praise me all you can. Praise is like wings to me! 

Yet I suppose I ought not to ask for it, for that very reason, 
ought I? Oh I hope you will go on liking these papers! I do 
want to express it all! And now I must stop. I hope to send 
you the Raja Yoga preface shortly. Somehow I don’t get it 
done. But have you seen the new book? And what do you 
think of it? 

There has been a magnificent review in the “Times of India.” 

Love ever to mother and child, and love to you, from your 
own Childe 

Margot 

The Ratcliffe’s address 

Kindly redirect 

Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffc 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall, S.W. 


409. To Miss J. MacLeod 

At Mussoorie, 

June 21,1006 

My dear Yum, 

To you I can write on anything. France must have a proper 
sheet! It was so sweet to have a peep at Albert and her big boy! 
You give one so much sweetness. 

M. Nobel is good. No one quite like him. How exciting that 
A. Buckton has written a play!! 

Yes dear Yum I can see—we all see—from S. Sara’s letters 
that she has been disappointed at my not coming. And I do 
wish it could have been otherwise. But it was impossible. My 
work lay here, and my health did not require any break. It is now 
fully built up, and I am as well as ever—in all but temper. There 
I sometimes feel that I have become very tiresome and difficult. 
But I am trying hard to get hold of the chariot again. No one 
knows how much of sainthood depends on a superb constitu¬ 
tion. But at least I am sure that an idea of self-control is a 
great help. 

I could not have gone to S. Sara—then—and when I could, she 
herself decided against it. The Boses go West next spring—and 
then I could join her. Would she want me? Even if I went this 
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winter, I would rather leave him to face the cold weather alone— 
than the hot! 

Oh, before you go to America would you see if you and Ly. 
Betty have any things to give away that would do for Xtine? 
She needs clothes dreadfully—while silk blouses or shirts would 
be most acceptable. She wears pure white and dark and grey 
blues by preference. Her birthday is August 17. I do hope you 
will see and love the Ratcliffes. 

Ever your loving Childe 
Margot 


410. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Calcutta 
June 29, J'JOO 

My dear Yum, 

Swarup is dead! I can think of nothing else. Swarup is dead. 

Christine left last night to comfort poor Mrs. Sevier—if in¬ 
deed she be capable of comfort. And we all missed the mail. It 
could not be helped. The news came, just as the Bairn and I 
were beginning his letters. Then we planned to catch the Bom¬ 
bay Mail—and after all, she went later—so it could not be. 

Gopaler Ma is dying hourly in her room at the back of the 
house. 

Such a fine man—a friend of the Bairn’s—died a few days 
ago—poisoned in an operation by an unsterilised instrument. 
And now Swarup! 

Sadananda too, will either die or sink into a dull condition 
worse than death. It is like a light gone out. 

I feel that I must hurry on with Swamiji’s Life. But I was de¬ 
pending so much on Swarup’s help! 

We seem to be under the shadow at this moment. But oh how 
strange about Swarup! We had had years of coolness, and then 
lately, all our old closeness and sweetness again. I felt that a 
great change was before him—that he had gathered power, and 
was to use it, but never dreamt of this] In his case it seems a 
wonderful release. He fretted so against his enforced idleness. 
And now he is in the perfect sannyas, and doing, I know, the 
perfect service. 
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l am so glad you liked the Ratcliffes—and so pleased that at 
Chalfront they could start by meeting everyone. A thing like 
that is worth so much more on first reaching England, than 
after. 

Dear Yum Goodbye. I had to write. But I can think of no¬ 
thing but the news I look up my pen to tell you. 

Ever lovingly your Childe 
Margot 


411. To Miss J. MacLeod 

[Pages missing] 


June, 1006 [?] 


You felt the time to have brought her added loveliness ! Please 
thank her for two books of prayers which I feel sure came from 
her at Christmas time. At least, if you think of it. 

Yes, I have often heard of Mrs. Holton. She was an original 
member of the Sesame I think. But I have never spoken with 
her. I shiver at your prognostication of 55—would prefer to 
have Cheiro come true. There are many things I would ask Mrs. 
Walden if I could. I think she’s right about Mrs. Briggs, but 
you need not fear my repeating it, for I never mention that 
name to S. Sara, nor she to me. Are they together? However 
Mrs. Walden always said the heart was sound. 

My friends Mr. and Mrs. Ratcliffe may be coming to England 
in May, and if they do, I would be particularly glad if you could 
arrange to make them know Mr. Geddes and all the Positivists. 
You do not know what faithful and worshipping friends they 
have been all these years, nor what he has done, as Editor of the 
Statesman for the Indian Cause. 

...She was a governess in the MacLaren family, a niece of 
Miss Muller, and is a B.A. of London. Amongst other things, 
I want to send by them, if they come, a letter to the Maharaj of 
Baroda, which I must get you to deliver personally. If this is to 
happen, I shall be ready fo give you instructions as to his address, 
but I cannot write through the post. If the M. & M. of Baroda 
arc in London this season would you and Lady Betty care to see 
anything of them? It could so easily be arranged, if you would. 
I love him and have such trust in him! 
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Do you know why I am sitting chattering here ? Just to make 
that more real. Those talks under the trees in the mornings, that 
evening in the verandah as the storm came on? Yum Yum we 
had the best, you and I, and what you and S. Sara have seen 
in His attitude to India, no other American ever had a glimpse 
of. Oh it is true. Bless me. Do bless me that I may tell it. Oh 
dear Yum, dear Yum, dear Yum, I feel so useless, such a hope¬ 
less failure, so pinioned, and twisted—in the brain! So ignorant, 
so limited, so dreadfully out of touch with everything. 

What about Cookie?* Do you never see him? Dear dear 
Cookie. 

0 

Your loving Childe,. 

Margot 


412. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Beloved Yum, 


17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baqh Bazaar, Calcutta* 
July It , im 


My head is just aching with weariness of work and talk of 
yesterday and this morning! I am so glad the baby is such a joy. 
And so glad of everything. The poor prison girls and everything. 
What a wonderful thing that is! God bless you dear Yum, and 
your wonderful heart. You do not know how much one is 
encouraged by a word like this of Miss Mills. 

I am so glad the Ashton Jonsons are ours again. They are- 
are they not 7 

Ever Lovingly. 
Margot 


Gopaler Ma is dead. She died at dawn last Sunday beside the 
Ganges, so holy and peaceful! A freed soul. 


• Bbentxer Cooke taught paiming, design, etc. at Sesame Club; and‘at 
Ridgely Manor at Summer 1898. 
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413. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

[July Wh , 190S) 

[Pages missing ] 

the necessity of begging for the work. I think the £1000 is best 
left where it is if you don’t mind. And IF I can EARN the 
money by writing, it will be more than happiness. But can it be 
done? 

I’ll tell you my plans about books : 

1st. The Cradle Tales of Hinduism are nearly ready. I hope 
to send one copy to England to Mr. Eden by the end of July and 
one copy to you—to try to publish independently and simuha- 
neouslyin America. The Bairn [Dr. J.C. BoseJ and 1 have decided 
that if I could for this book get £100 down and a small royalty— 
say 2 cents or 1 a copy, it would be good. 

2. Next I hope to have Swamiji’s Life ready and as a minor 
publication—the Diary. 

3. I am planning for a book of Indian Studies. These would 
just be essays of the Statesman type. 

4. A book which may possibly be small like the Kali series, 

I can’t tell—on Indian nationality. 

5. Footfalls of Indian History —a book on Indian Civics. 

6. Papers on education. 

7. And scattered essays perhaps on Western ideals. I don’t 
think these will be done for I cannot afford to lecture to people 
about another country. But it might be. Anyway, I could fill up 
spare time that way. 

Then, as you know, I want to have papers ready for the 
Bairn’s life. 

Swamiji’s Life would of course be the main work—out of all 
these. Number 5 would be the second most important in scope. 
But I cannot tell where the heart of His message would receive 
its main utterance. Apart from the Life—whether in 4 or in 6. 

About money. You know I want to leave : 

To Christine for the work—the £1000 and my share of Swamiji’s 
Works, and my own books, plus £2000 of your bequest if that 
ever comes into my hands, and any bequests further. 

To the nation— to be settled by a Committee of say three French 
and American artists—a prize of the interest on £1000 yearly 
—for the best cartoon of Indian History, in oriental style, by an 
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Indian artist, man or woman. The prize may be held over from 
year to year, if there is nothing of sufficient quality. Or the same 
person may win it any number of times. But the cartoon is to 
be copyable in cheap reprints. The modern substitute for mural 
painting is cheap paper print. A man who had won the prize 3 
times say, might be co-opted by the Committee as one of the 
umpires. 

By Indian style, I mean that preference should be given to 
style inspired by oriental precedents, old mss. and sculptures— 
rather than European. In European again, preference to P. de 
Chavanne, Bobtet de Monval, Rossetti, Pre-Raphaelite, medi¬ 
eval. I want brain plus heart, not mere hand and eye painting. 
Pictures with ideas. 

The Bairn promises to remember and tell that if any money 
is ever given by the people to a memorial fund for me I want it 
spent in prizes for the copying of the Buddhist sculptures in the 
Museums and historic places—in any material, but in heoric 
size. The Rebirth of the National art is my dearest dream. When 
India gets back her old art, she will be on the eve of becoming a 
strong nation. 

To science the remaining £3000 of your bequest. This to 
be at the disposal of the Bairn and to be used by him preferably 
for Deben [ D. M. Bose ] or Khoka [ Arabinda Bose ] or both. 
But according to the best of his ability for Indian Science. 

About my books. You know they are all Swamiji’s. He gave 
me the power and the inspiration. Therefore they belong to the 
Work, and that is represented by Christine. 

I would have been glad to remember Rich and Ireland and 
perhaps Nim’s wee lots. But that is not my business. If Chris¬ 
tine wishes, she might set aside a small sum for them. But any¬ 
thing of the sort must be done by the wish and judgement of 
others, not by mine. 

I hope you approve of all this. But meanwhile, I dare not 
count on earning very much. Of course I shall be very glad if 
you think differently. And that is why I really thought that \ 
must beg and lecture and try somehow to get a fund. You see 
Swamiji always thought I ought to do that, didn’t he? And I 
would like to feel that I had been His right hand, so that He h6ed 
have no anxiety 1 —if He knew all—about Christine or the Holy 
Mother—or the Work. I would like Him just to think : ‘Tleft *n 
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that to Margot. She’ll work it out someway”—and to be justi¬ 
fied in the thought! 

Dear a me! There are loads of things I had to tell you. But 
I must stop. I do hope all seems honey and sweet about you. 
And I hope you like this map of life. I feel as if you would be 
glad to know. 

Ever, ever lovingly, dear more-than-mother, 

Margot 


414. To Miss J. MacLbod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
July IS, me 

Dearest Yum, 

This last letter will just reach you, I think, before you leave. 

Do you remember the night you and S. Sara went in the moon¬ 
light to visit Gopaler Ma by the banks of the Ganges? She died 
on Sunday morning the 8th at dawn, and today we are holding 
festival for her release. Some guests arrived at 10, and told their 
carriages to return for them at 8 this evening! I gave orders for 
tea on the sly any time, at a moment’s notice! 

At this moment, the prima donna and the orchestra are wait¬ 
ing downstairs. Do you remember Hoshim Khan and his ‘suite’ ? 
It is so good of you dear Yum to try to keep me in touch with 
things! The “Lady’s pictorial” which arrived this week must 
have come from you. Hinchinbroke must be a magnificent place. 
I don’t wonder at Fredk. Harrison’s admiration for it! 

Christine as you know is with Mrs. Sevier, and Sw. Sarada- 
nanda has gone there, to discuss future plans. But I with Sada- 
nanda always about, feel as if it were the dear old life back 
again, and am so grateful. 

How you and Lady Betty will enjoy Bayrenth! If I had been 
in England this month, I should much have liked to see the 
Warwick Pageant. That seems to me a great event. 

I received 2 magnificent photographs of Ste. G’s [Sainte Gene¬ 
vieve’s] watch over Paris, which must have come from M. Nobel. 
I have already however been bothering him about the Madonna, 
which was far too small for its purpose. I am so sorry to give 
him such trouble. But having these added photographs of Ste. 
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G. will perhaps make it possible to have the picture reproduced 
in Bengali magazines. 

Fancy! The house to which they took us last year when 
I was ill, is now going to be opened as a Polytechnic, with 11 or 
12 lakhs of rupees! Education by the people for the people, is 
now at last being born in India. How Swamiji would have rejoi¬ 
ced to see the day. It is Lord Curzon, who convinced the people 
of the unfriendly intentions of the Government in Education, 
and they saw that they must help themselves. 

Ever Ever lovingly your Childe 

Margot 


415. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
July 26 , 190 $ 

My sweet Yum, 

My letter must be short, for I have to write for print continu¬ 
ally and could write 50 fifty times more than I do, if 1 had the 
physical strength. Thank goodness. You went to the Warwick 
Pageant. Ever since the Sherborne Pageant of 2 years ago, I 
have been trying to push this idea here. But your letter gave 
me a sort of jumping off place, and I have been writing and 
otherwise suggesting a civic pageant of Indian history for the 
celebration of the All India Day—Oct. 16th. I hope the matter 
•may go through. Of course our means are inconceivably rude 
and simple, contrasted with those of Warwick. But it is spirit, 
not externals, that tells in such things. And you have seen puja 
and marriage processions in the lanes ? These are the civic pa¬ 
geants of the mediaeval period. It is in them that thelndianpeo- 
ple get the practice which makes a Delhi Durbar so splendid. 
Oh how rich is this life in Elements of everything great and 
beautiful! Art—Drama—Nationality—everything. If only some¬ 
one great enough could arise to mould it. I can see, of course, 
but my power of speech and action is so much less than it was— 
and I cannot say even half of what I see. 

About a Vivekananda Medal—I don’t think it can be ‘picked 
up’ outside. I think it is of the very essence of a medal that the 
victor’s name should be cast in the design. They say that I 
might get the steam-power I want, by favour at the Mint, or at 
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some great engineering place. Would it be too much, again, for 
you to put these questions to Mr. Lalique ? And would it be 
possible for you to submit the design to him when made? 

I want to make the Thunderbolt, the cognisance of India, 
you know. It was the sign of Buddha as you know. It is closely 
connected with the Trident of Siva. And Swa- 
miji used to speak of Himself as the Thunder¬ 
bolt so much. Moreover, it is not an image, and 
therefore the Mohammedan ought not to refuse 
it. And Durga holds it in one of her 10 hands. 

Well, this makes me want to make my medal 
a plaquette —as M. Lalique calls it. On the sides 
in Sanskrit letters, the two inscriptions, “Bande 
Mataram!”—which is now the war cry and ‘Wa Guruki Fateh!’ 
or *Victory of the Guru!’ which He used to be so fond of. 

On the other side, ‘Vivekananda medal of Na¬ 
tionality’, and date and name of winner. It is, 
you see, very simple. My only question—will it 
do? 

It will not cost much—about £.3—or £.4 and 
if you care to contribute to its cost, I shall be 
very glad—but I fear that it has to be made in 
India. Moreover the people have to learn 1 

Is it indeed true that you may never return to London? How 
strange and lonely it will seem without you alll For I expect to 
be there once more yet—and your words make me realise that I 
had thought of being much with you. 

I suppose after all this may have been the last chance, and 
refused 1 So one does—and life runs on. 

Isn’t it strange about Mdme. Wallerstin. You said she turned 
curiously towards me. I had the same feeling about her. Then I 
wrote the little book, and the whole thing went. I practically 
held no correspondence since. It seemed as if she was necessary 
to me, to evoke the word that was to be said—but it was really 
as the crown of a long devotion to this sorrow, as it were. For 
she was only the last of many who had roused my deep 
sympathy. 

She asked me about coming to India, but if she did, I think 
it should be with you, and you seem not to think of coming 
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again. Yet you, the Hellyers and Mdtne. Wallerstin—could you 
not make a party 7 Only I would ask you to take time, and go 
to green, quiet places. How I would love to go with you, and act 
as showman! 

What do you think about Ly. C-urzon’s death? Has the 
whisper of suicide been heard in London? That will be the 
View taken here. But what misery it must be to live with such 
a man! And posing still 1 So utterly worthless! 

My letter is long! Wicked me! Nice you! 

Lovingly dear Yum, your Childe, 

Margot 


416. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Aug. 8,1906 

My sweet S. Sara 

Today is Bo’s birthday. I was a little anxious about you—but 
the Bairn assures me he had a note since you reached home. 

I am to enclose Gsddes’ letter—for you to see. You will send 
it back—won’t you? Christine’s birthday is the 19th. Yum has 
sent her a box of old clothes, and the Boses some money for 
hat and shoes, and we must send chocolate and cheese I think 
by post. It will be so nice at Mayavati to have something like 
that. The Bairn is giving Bo a tiny boudoir with lovely writing 
table and chairs and everything for her gift. We have been 
nearly dead, arranging. It is all so pretty—and you know if 
woman is ever to reach anything in India, she must be cultiva¬ 
ted through the possession of personal things which show cul¬ 
ture. Is this perhaps just the opposite of what Swamiji thought ? 
Does it lead to all the evils He dreaded ? I don’t think so—for 
renunciation 

[Pages Missing] 

steadiness of mind in all things. How the old thinkers are jus¬ 
tified 1 But also—how we should fail to understand light—if we 
had never seen darkness 1 

Ever ever lovingly dear S. Sara, 
Your Margot 

Bairn says we must keep original of Geddes’ letter—might be 
valuable. Will send you copy later. 
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417. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 

Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
9. 8. 1906 

My deafest Yum, 

[Last week I could not write. Crowded out. How you must 
have loved the Islandl But such a complete change after Lon¬ 
don! Your post card reached me with its “several depths”— 
and 3 prisoners. And I think your box of clothing has arrived. 
For I have just sent an order down to Grindlay’s to have some¬ 
thing examined at the Customs. It will be so nice to examine 
everything—and then send word to Christine as to her new 
possessions.]* 

Now I want you to do something for me. America is full of 
cheap reprints of good pictures. I want some of these. Could 
you get them for me? But I don’t want fancy things—that might 
strike us personally. I want known pictures. The reason is, that 
I have a chance of reproducing them, with critical notes, in a 
Bengali Magazine, and in this way I could disseminate a true 
idea of high Western Art—which is at present unknown here. 
So I want if possible 

Millet’s— Angelus and La Blanchissense. 

Rossetti— Annunciation. 

Beata Beatrix. 

Astarte Syriaca. 

Bouguereau— Madonna under the Vines. 

I know no others of Bouguereau— 
Would be glad to learn. 

Muller— Christ before the Doctors. 

I don’t like this myself, but new peo¬ 
ple always do. 

Raphael— Something. I don’t care what—so 

long as it is a Madonna. 

Michael Angelo— An Angel or something of the sort. 

Not the tomb of Lorenzo. I can’t bear 
■ this. The Creation of Man is beauti¬ 

ful. 

Titian— 

•Sister Nivedita wrote and struck off this paragraph. 
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Veronese— 

Other Venetians— One or two. 

Crivelli (Bologna)—Annunciation. 

Specimens of Cimabue, Giotto, Perugino, Angelico, 

Bartolommeo, Botticelli. 

In all these cases I want religious pictures, never classical. I 
should be glad besides of a photograph if possible of the Oaken 
Virgin of Nuenbery in Chicago, and of the Nike. I think that 
all these things can be got in America in prints, for 5 to 10 cents. 

I want these prints, reproduced for schools, not good photo¬ 
graph which are always expensive. 

I have also asked Mrs. Coonley Ward months or years ago, 
but without effect. And I may have asked S. Sara, so it would 
be well to communicate with her. Of one or two of these I should 
be so glad to have 2 copies if at 5 cents, and in any case to 
know where I could order. 

Ste. Genevieve watching over Paris is in any case to be re¬ 
produced. How beautiful she is! 

Another thing. It is just possible that through Mr. Stead’s 
help a visit of 6 English pressmen to India may be arranged this 
December as guests of the Native Press. At present this is con¬ 
fidential. If arranged, this would be the chance for Geddes— 
and I think as member of committee I could get him on. Would 
you be willing to pay as before—for him? We are defraying 
costsof guests. But I think £.100.would be a sufficient contribu¬ 
tion to our fund to make him possible. I should be so glad—if 
it could be done. 

Lovingly, 

Margot 

Received letter and book from Mdme. W! 


411. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar. Calcutta 
Aug. 16,1906 

My sweet Yum, 

By this time you are home again in New York or Ridgely. 
How did you like the Island ? And oh, how did you suffer on 
the North Sea? That is terrible, is it not? 
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Do you know as I write I hold in one hand, against my 
heart—a little baby—squirrel—sleeping? I feel it stir in its 
tiny dreams. I have another little squirrel son too in a cage 
beside my desk. And he is quite grown up, being several weeks 
old. But I regret to say that so far this big boy of mine proves 
very jealous, and wants to bite the little new-come baby. Still¬ 
man, the great English writer on squirrels, speaks of the Ame¬ 
rican squirrel as a great pet. Couldn’t you get one for France. 
You can’t imagine anything so human as the squirrel. It is really 
wonderful. Get “Billy and Hans” by W.I. Stillman, publ. by 
Geo. Bell and Sons, London, and see. 

But the little Indian squirrel as perhaps you know is much 
smaller and has 3 white stripes down his back, from head to 
tail. Because Rama took him in his hand once, and blessed him 
sol And these are the marks of the dear Lord’s fingers. So 
when the new baby came yesterday, I held it to my cheek and 
soothed it, saying “Rama! Rama!” and Sadananda said “Why 
Sister that is just what our ladies do. They say ‘Rama! Rama!’ 
to the squirrels! And they also threaten them with that name, 
when they are troublesome!” Isn’t that nice ? 

I am enjoying so much these weeks and months of solitude, 
and the writing of Swamiji’s Life and our Diary. But would it 
be too much for you to send me my letters of early 1899? I am 
coming soon to a Chapter on “Calcutta : Sri Rama Krishna 
and the Holy Women.” 

And I fancy I could write up a diary from those letters. 

Dear Yum, Swamiji’s Life was His work, and a wonderful 
work it was. Come again some day and let us live together in 
its shadow for a while. It is not only having seen that matters, 
but also keeping what we have seen. What about Madame 
Wallerstein ? Would it be well for her to come ? And ought 
she to come alone ? Or who should come with her ? I know I 
would like to have her and go with her from one quiet place to 
another. But perhaps that can never be. 

Ever ever lovingly your own Childe 

Margot 

I forgot to tell you that your lovely refined clothes arrived 
last Friday for Chr. and I sent her a list and description for 
her birthday. They are exquisite, and I am so so grateful. As to 
the corsets, I cannot believe that they are old 1 
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419. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Cai-cutta 
Aug. 29, 1906 

My sweet Yum, 

Thank you so much for your warm letters—always full of 
love and praise and cheer, and for the stockings which look so 
lovely, and are meant I think half for Christine and half for 
me! How fine your friends the Tweeds must be! Those are the 
people one would like to know—though I am afraid I care 
more for his bust of France than his Wellington Monument or 
Rhodes Statue. I mean, one must earn, but the first was a more 
inspiring subject, I imagine 1 How wonderful to know Rodin, 
as well as Lalique! I am afraid lam heathen enough to think 
there is much between the Greek and Rodin—for I love the 
Dying Gladiators—and the Images, as well as “Aux Morts” but 
there is no doubt as to Rodin’s significance. Don’t you remember, 
how Mrs. Leggett and I stumbled across his exhibition one 
Sunday afternoon in that wonderful year, and came home and 
talked about it for days! How I did misuse Paris, and yet what 
a memory it is! 

How glad I am about the Web ! I don’t know how it was— 
as long as we were writing ‘Plant Response’ I could do nothing 
outside it. My share of that seemed suffocating. But now I do 
as much, I think, on the present science book, but I feel free ! 
I seem to be able to give myself to my own half of thought, 
without any incubus, on alternate days. Isn’t this a curious 
gain! Yet I am not getting on as fast as I could wish Swamiji’s 
Life. Having started is of course a great thing. But not all. 

Mr. A. M. Bose’s death has taken every thought for a week. 
I sent you the papers—so you know. The evening came, and he 
fell asleep. That was how it seemed outside. But he had loved 
so much. He was so loved I—that hearts are torn with sorrow! 

How is the Geddes Fund doing? 

Ever ever lovingly and gratefully your own 

Margot 
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420. To [?] 

Sept. 13, 1906 

Can’t write—but please do you write. Busy visiting and des¬ 
cribing famine districts. Appalling. 

Lovingly 

M 


421. To Mr. & Mrs. Ratcliffb 

At Mussoorie 
Oct. 11, 1906 

My dear friends, 

Will this reach you? I trust so. Anyway it is just a word to 
tell you how very welcome you are to us all. I do trust that 
your glowing accounts of your health are strictly true. The 
Boses and I are here. Christine will I trust be in Calcutta for 
your return. She is still, poor thing, at Mayavati. 

I never meant the olive wood candlesticks for myself, but for 

you! 

What can I say that you are coming back to? I fear that to 
know that, you had better open Whitman’s ‘Song of the Open 
Road,’ at the words “listen! I will be honest with you!” 
There—my poor friends—is the future for all lovers of right¬ 
eousness. And yet such is the invincible nature of man that it 
is better—is it not?—to be miserable with the true and the 
good and the beautiful than to be happy with the opposite? And 
to be incapable of making that choice, the deepest loss of all? 

I must stop—only remember that you come back to a world 
of love and gratitude and approval that feels itself to be only a 
part of what you both deserve. 

Ever lovingly to you all 
Nivedita of R K. — V. 


422. To Mr. & Mrs. Ratcliffb 

At Bala Hissa, Mussoorie, 
Oct. 26, 1906 

My dear friends. 

Tomorrow you expect to reach Marseilles. I trust this may 
come into your hands at Aden. May the Gods of Winds and 
Waves be good to you! 
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I wish for you that you could experience this journey, as if 
coming to India were new to you both! The wonderful entrance 
into a new world at Port Said—a world of South and East 
Africa and Asiatic—of the active and of the dreamy past—the 
farewell to Europe—and the rest. 

But anyway isn’t it wonderful to have made the journey of 
the world like this, with the comrade of the soul? So that 
henceforth the map is eloquent to you! “Here one said this”— 
“there that thought came to me?” 

Sunday Nov.—18. You come to breakfast—how lovely! 
Though I can’t imagine how you reach Calcutta so soon—and 
before Nov. 30—Mrs. Bull expects to be here 11 Now isn't that 
news for yours? 

Lovingly and expectantly 
Margaret 


423. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Nov . 7 ,1906 

My dear Yum, •T 7 ' 

Your letters come regularly, but I cannot remember when I 
wrote to you. I have been Very ill—all ihe holidays—got Mala¬ 
ria in the famine-districts and had one complication after 
another. Not very strong yet—but once back in Calcutta seem 
to make wondeiful convalescence. 

How awful about S. Sara! The quiet little note Miss Rich¬ 
mond wrote you has been our best information. Her letters to 
me were so excited (don’t say so to anyone)—I was ro glad— 
so were we all—for yours. 

I received your £.5 for Medal. Your Warwick Pageant— 
your Perry Pictures—and don’t know if I thanked you. Thank 
you again again for all. 

Can’t write much yet. 

Ever lovingly 
Margot 

Do not expect to do any active work again. All in future to 
be writing. Am growing old you see! 

Press visit postponed till another year. 
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424. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, etc. 

At Fairy Hall Dum Dum 
November 21 , 1906 

My deareft Yum, 

My letters have been somewhat irregular of late, I fear. I some¬ 
times feel that it is impossible to touch a pen. However now I 
am better. 

Young Law is indeed known to me. And he is a special favou¬ 
rite of Swami Brahmananda. I am very very grateful to Mr. 
Whitmarsh for helping him. It is bad news indeed, that America 
is growing to fear Indian competition! Japan of course, has long 
been useless. But the industries that can be adopted here are 
only minor, and of insignificant proportions. There is no more 
reason for manufacturers to be uneasy about them, than about 
a retail shop here or there. Still, I suppose the boycotts have 
sounded a warning note. Does Mr. Whitmarsh think that our 
boys would have a better chance in the more interior towns like 
Detroit and St. Louis? 

There are certain things—such as glass—pottery—soap—bru¬ 
shes—candles—plumbing—wool-manufacture—tanning—metal¬ 
work—in which it would still be helpful to us to have the run 
of American factories—and still more is this true of the indus¬ 
tries which depend on applied chemistry. 

But this is far outside your world—and I ought not to bother 
you with it. 

Yes, I saw Abhedananda here. He seems just the same, and 
his lectures read like recitations of Swamiji’s. It’s nice to know 
that there is still someone, however, who can chant the Sanskrit 
in Swami’s way. 

I am so grateful to you for the pictures. Just as I fell ill 
Mdme. Wallerstein sent me a whole box of splendid books. Isn’t 
she dear ? 

Ever ever lovingly to your dear self and all, 

Margot 
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425. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Nov . 28 , 1906 

My dear Yum, 

We are still at Dum Dum—and I am almost well. Tomorrow 
will be Thanksgiving! We must give thanks for S. Sara’s reco¬ 
very. The Ratcliffes are back—and we have had news of you 
all—which was so nice. I was so very eager to hear of Miss 
Buckton’s plays—and have done so. We expect Mrs. Sevier soon. 
There is a man-eating tiger about Mayavati—and we are very 
nervous till we can have her down here. In a few months, we 
know of 23 women killed and eaten! Of course there must be 
others—unreported. 

The Congress is to be held in Calcutta this year, and there is 
to be an Industrial Exhibition—and we have one or two pieces 
of embroidery really worth exhibiting. That is such a pleasure! 
It is a slow matter you know, but I shall really try to have a little 
bit nicely done for our dear Lady Betty. I would like to be in a 
position to give her something grand! 

Do you know Longmans are willing to publish my Indian 
stories—so as soon as I am well—I hope to finish the m.s. for 
them!! The agreement is an advance on Heinemann’s. Give 
my love to S. Dora. I am glad- you like Bodhananda. Is he 
attractive to Western taste as a worker? 

The Perry pictures are a great joy. 

Ever ever lovingly dear Yum, 

Your own Childe 
Margot 

426. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Calcutta 
Dec . 16,1906 

My dear Yum, 

Your ‘three generations of Montagus’ is quite charming. 
Albert will forgive me for not writing more, when she hears 
that I have been so ill. The Ratcliffes are back. Did I tell you 1 
So I hear about everyone, How wonderful about Miss Buck- 
ton’s plays 1 I never dreamt that they would be so ambitiouil 
Wasn't it dear of the Rat differ—-they -brought me back the. 
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most lovely coloured linens for my art needlework—some of 
which is going to be exhibited in a week or two, and olive wood 
candlesticks and rosary! I constantly wish I could find some 
simple Indian thing, to send round to all my friends—but 
though everything in the country is so simple, there is nothing 
to serve that particular purpose. I cannot post the little earthen 
lamps, or the tiny stone vessels—can I ? And malas numerous 
as Christmas cards, would not be cheap. Indian mock jewellery 
is a treasure—store of beauty—but that again on such a scale 
would be most expensive. 

Christine loves your clothes. Her sister too has sent her a 
white cambric gown, a dream of dignified simplicity—and she 
is looking quite grand. She expects to go into Calcutta about 
the 20th for the Congress, and to receive Mrs. Sevier. I expect 
I shall stay on here, The famine has oost me very dear, but now 
that I am well enough to think and write again, I do enjoy this 
beautiful place! 

Your pictures are just what I needed. The selected list will 
last my magazine many months. When shall I see you again, 
dear Yum? I think we need to meet, and renew our knowledge. 

Ever your loving Childe 
Margot 

Written amidst palms and roses at Dum-Dum. 

Can you tell us anything about the Mrs. Eddy imposture ? 


427. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

At Dum Dum 
Dec. 6, 1906 

My dearest S. Sara, 

Your telegram of Friday last says you are “splendidly well.” 
Is it possible ? Remember—you are our only guide 1 
On Sunday we kept the Bairn’s as every body’s Birthday. It 
was so lovely. The only distinction conferred on him as the 
Original Hero, was a decorated chair, which he refused to sit 
in—so Jehangir had to come to the rescue. As for Bo, [Mrs. 
J. C. Bose] she was so surprised and embarassed at the little 
offerings we had arranged for her, that she moved to another 
part of the table, out of pure shyness J 
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Whenever we are all together for a month or so, we contrive 
to have a couple of these simple home- fe ter—and if you could 
only see the happiness they bring! The culture of the home. It 
is no little thing, dearS. Sara. I always used to think harvest- 
homes, and gain-makings and seed-sowings, and the gathering 
of the whole family together to do the work of them, with all 
the natural joy and merriment that bubble out, on such occa¬ 
sions, must have been the beginning of religion. After knowing 
India, I am only willing to modify this conception by admitting 
that they may not have had any connection with spirituality - 
I still think religion—the finer side of morality, I mean per¬ 
haps—as a function of Humanity must be born in the festival- 
cycle of the home. 

And the home itself—apart from those personal ties into- 
which it may be analysed, the home, as an organised unit, the 
homes not the family, is surely to take a larger part in thelndia 
of the future than in that of the past. It belongs to monogamy. 
Polygamy knows nothing of home, because home is made by the 
wife. Under polygamy, the mother takes refuge in her child— 
under monogamy, the wife’s whole trust is in her husband. 

Well-well—this will bore you to death—but I am tempted to- 
talk it out, because 1 feel that perhaps the method of such 
thought makes it necessary to keep it to oneself. It is too like' 
pointing out defects, I fear, and that I have never found good! 
for India! She has had so much of it 1 Siva 1 Siva! 

Yum sent me on a letter from Olea. I was so glad to know 
that she was with you! Please give her my love, and Santih: 
also. 

Do you know Margaret Deland? You know everyone, so I 
expect you do? I don’t think any praise could be too high for 
“Helena Richie.” 

Have I told you that the Man of Science gave me the whole 
of the English translation of the Mahabharata on Sunday? 
We are having it bound in 10 volumes and then we hope to go- 
through it and revise it gradually. The M. of Sc. [Man of. 
Science] thinks it should be done in 2 years—but I shall be 
glad enough if in 4, for I don’t want to make it the centre, of 
life, and the nuniber of bye-tasks to which one can stretch one¬ 
self is limited! He judges by his own fiery energy—and yet Ms. 
task is one ar.d he gets tired 1 Is it not sol We have Such a good 
53 
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nook now that Bo envies us! Only he is not strong enough or 
quick enough for her work. He came to us a couple of years 
ago—ignorant and dreadful, a raw Hindu lad. Then he be¬ 
came intolerable and had to go. Speedily he repented, and as 
it was then too late to return, he went to a hotel-kitchen, and 
learnt to cook! Wasn’t that fine? So you need not worry about 
us, any more, as we get splendid food. A letter came from 
Rich to the M. of Sc. on Sunday evening, which brought the 
best news of all—definite arrangements for definite pay from 
Govt. Oh how thankful I am to Sri Ramkrishna and Swamiji, 
who have R. [Rich] always—I know it—in Their keeping. This 
-means honesty. And it means discipline. But I do not want R. 
to realise my immense relief. It would be incomprehensible to 
him—poor child—for he is evidently down-hearted. How are 
you. Sure you are well? 

Ever lovingly, your own 
Margot 


.428. To Mrs. Olb Bull 

[December 12 , 1906 ] 

[ Pages missing ] 

When I think what Swamiji planned that my life should be, 
and how different I have made it, I feel utterly broken-hearted. 
If one could stand the hot weather and all ihe year round, we 
pould take women into our house as He wished. But one can’t. 
And I suppose it is really true that one can’t—and not mere 
.selfishness—for there illnesses have proved it. Don’t be impa¬ 
tient with me, dear S. Sara! 

Don’t you remember the night in Brittany before I left for 
England—when I told you how I was going out into the un- 
•.known—to Sri RK and Mother—away from the “Father” who 
. had become so beloved—and you were so kind and good ? 

. Sometimes I think this is only the first attempt—and I shall 
be allowed to try again and again. Christianity was 1100 years 
old before it produced S. Francis—1500 before S. Terea. 
. Who knows how often they had tried ?—and felt that they were 
failure? But again. I don’t see any hint of such achievement- 
hut rather a descent to lower levels. Well! Well! I’ll hold on 
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and try. But there seems no path for me here, except silence 
and submission—even in matter where I feel an overwhelming 
need to choose my own path and assert my own ideal. But oh 1 
Am I betraying a trust ? Am 17 Am I ? Who can answer that 
for me? 

The Bairn had such a sweet thing last Sunday. A visit and 
reception in the ancestral village. From far and near the people 
gathered, to bless and welcome and offer salutation. The school¬ 
boys allowed no coolie to touch his palkee or Ins luggage. And 
the whole place was en fete, for the boy who went away 28 
years ago, having sold his petrimony to a relative, in the inten¬ 
sity of his desire to stand honestly before the world 1 It was 
also of course, the homage of the old Indian civilisation to Learn¬ 
ing and the learned man 1 Bless him I Don’t you think it was 
wonderful ? 

Yum writes such lovely letters from Cambridge and sends me 
two samples of wall-papers which are absolutely glorious—a sort 
of cartoons of silver birches beside water. She also sends a pic¬ 
ture post card of Boston Public Library grand staircase. Do 
you think Mr. Thorp would mind getting me a photograph of 
this last that could be reproduced in a magazine? I do want 
the Indian people to realise what this use of fresoo means. I 
think, too, that the Boston P.L. is probably the grandest modern 
civic building in the world, by which I mean that it was pro¬ 
bably a greater intensity of higher ideals built into it than any 
other. I wish therefore that I had some little account of it, to 
put into Bengali. I don’t want to bother you about this, but I 
think Mr. Thorp would do it for me, if you didn’t mind asking. 

Katie’s little May de Margaret has come. Came on the 2nd 
day of the moon, like Sri Ramkrishna, and He said that showed 
marvellous possibility of growth. 

Now dearest S. Sara—dearest mother—for you are that and 
more—since you are the Mother of the Ever-Beloved!—do¬ 
do—do take care of your dear self—if not for its own sake- 
then at least for ours. 

Ever lovingly your 
Margot 
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429. To Miss J. MacLbod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Dec . 13,1906 

My dearest Yum-Yum, 

Your last letter, from Cambridge, is so sweet and full—it 
carries me back to the days beside the Jhelum and our tents 
under the Chenaars. We are still at Dum-Dum. The whole 
term has passed now in this retirement, and school has not 
been reopened. At first I rebelled—and gave great trouble— 
then I saw that as I must submit, it would be better to do so 
with a good grace—for all that side of life falls on Christine— 
not on me—as you say. I have now realised that there can be 
little choice in future—and have faced the fact that I can do no 
more public work. I have to pay too heavily in the sacrifice of 
the private! 

I am so pleased and surprised that you like “Aggressive Hindu¬ 
ism.” I think I only appropriated 10 copies and one went to S. 
Sara. I suppose I thought it too technical for general reading. 
Also—if I remember rightly it was full of proof-erorrs. But I 
love to look back on the writing of it. I sat down one evening, 
thinking “if this were my last word to the Indian people, let me 
try to write Swami’s whole ideal for them in one message.” I 
finished it in 3 evenings—and had copied it out and perhaps 
sent it off by the Friday of that week. Two days later, I was 
down with brain-fever—and no one knew whether I would live 
or die! So it might have been really my “last Will and Testa¬ 
ment.” 

[Pages missing ] 


430. To Miss J. MacLeod 

At Fairy Hall, Dum Dum 
Dec . 18 , 1906 

My dear Yum, 

Your “shake it off” letter has a ring of Swamiji. Yes, do stay 
at Ridgely. It must be wonderful in the winter. The children 
will perhaps remember it all their lives. Siva! Siva! I am shaking 
it off—you would say, to look at me, that I was all right. But 
as I have to take 10 grains of quinine daily for 2 months besides 
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■other medicines, I am trying faithfully to believe that I am still 
ill! 

The Ratcliffes’ Baby Margaret has come. Christine has gone 
to see her. 

Oh, thank you for the wall-papers! They are beautiful! I 
thought at first they were brushwork done in wall-colours 1 But 
1 suppose they are printed ? Oh America the wonderous! They 
are so wonderful at a distance 1 

And the Grand Staircase post card. I have written to see if 
5. Sara can get me a photograph that is reproducible. 

About Abhedananda—yes I saw him. We had pleasant chats.. 
He was under the wing of Sw. Ramakrishnanda in the South— 
and of the Math here... 

I had tea at the Math, he was between Sw. Brahmananda and 
Sw. Ramkrishnananda, and opposite Swami Saradananda... 

In a few days it will be your dear birthday. I never send you 
anything ! But I will! Only you are 

[Pages missing] 

1 love to think that Swamiji Himself may have suggested it 
—in fact almost certainly did—and that perhaps, less conscious¬ 
ly. His will flows through ones, and directs many things in life. 
Siva Guru! Siva Guru! 

I am so glad that S. Sara has gained what you say—and I feel 
that it is true. Besides, much soul-pain has probably been a 
mere reflex from this tumour of 33 years standing! How it may 
sweeten life for her, to have had it removed. 

I am so glad too that when the time of their need has come— 
you and S. Sara exist, to help the Pattersons! That was always 
Swamiji’s way. Quietly—quietly to accept at the time, but al¬ 
ways to have His people standing ready, when the chance came 
of a return. In the same way, I feel sure His hand was the first 
to clasp Mr. A. M. Bose’s the other day—on the yonder side of 
death. Mr. A. M. Bose you remember greeted Him first, on His 
reaching Calcutta in 1897, and he never forgot. 

And I think the real things of S. Sara’s environment—real 
music—real distinction—high thought—true understanding and 
ideals—may be a new world to the girl herself. 

How lovely about Mr. Geddesl—and how much I owe him I— 
and how muoh I trust, before I die to make India owe him 1 But 
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for this and all other plans, I must get well and keep well—in 
order to write—write—write. 

I think our mistake and the triumph of the East lies in passi¬ 
vity. We are never passive—and I am beginning to think that 
all great things come in passive moments. Anyway we are too 
little passive—India, perhaps, too much—an exchange desirable 
here also. Meditation is perhaps only a supreme passivity—in 
which one lies open to the Universe. There is the howling of the 
jackals! 

Goodnight. Dear Yum. 

Your own Childe 
Margot 

I never I forget your birthday on Dec. 26, but what could I 
send you ? 


431. To Miss J. MacLeod 


At Fairy Hall 
Dum Dum, Calcutta 
Dec. ZC. 1906 

My sweet Yum- Yum, 

A happy happy birthday be this that on your side of the 
world, is now—as the Sun parts from us—about to dawn for 
you! How wonderful is this photograph of you that came last 
Sunday! And how wonderful must be the Studio in which it was 
taken! The glow on the beautiful marble, the mystic mirror, and 
the dim unlighted window, all combine to give one the feeling of 
a Rossetti poem. 

You say I did not acknowledge the Perry pictures. It would 
be easier to believe that the letter was lost, for we all lived on 
the pictures for so long, and I have already had some re-pro¬ 
duced. But they did come when I was at my worst—and it is 
possible though I cannot think it probable—that in some way I 
omitted to write. These pieces of wall-frieze are wonderful. Shall 
I write and thank Olea for them ? I think when I leave this for 
Bose Para again, that I shall send them to Abanendra Nath 
Tagore for the use of the Art-School. They may have great 
influence there. At first I thought they were brush-work! 
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Mrs. Sevier reached us on Sunday last and has gone with- 
Christine to the opening of Congress today. She is looking, 
wonderfully well, and so cheery! 

Would it be too much trouble for you to look up soon and 
send me the letters that you thought might be helpful, in “The 
Master as I saw Him ?” I shall have to take up that ms. again— 
and for the period 1898 Nov. to June 1899, I think they would. 
be unparalleled. The fundamental rightness of everything He 
ever said, grows upon me more and more. Wish me good 
health—for I want it for my writing—one cannot even think, 
without health behind the thought! And wish me colossal 
strength, that NO activity may prove exhausting, for there are so 
many things that must be done, in the next few years! Oh dear 1 
If only one could ever hear from Him, or know in one’s heart 
that He would say “Well done! Good and faithful servant!” 

Ever ever ever lovingly, 

Your childe 
Margot 

432. To Mr. G. K. Gokhalb 

[ tmn 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

I thought it best to draw out something from which you 
could take what you thought best. 

Nivedita ofR.K.— V. 

India has now had some degree of modern education for 50 
years. She has a right therefore to participate in the scientific 
movement of the world. The fact that she is fully capable of 
doing so is abundantly proved. The only [question] is what will 
the Government undertake, to secure to her the further oppor¬ 
tunities she needs? And here it maybe said that high scientific 
inquiry—the personal interest of the worker in particular lines 
of investigation, and the intellectual passion necessary to pursue 
these—is not a thing which can be imported, or produced 
mechanically, merely by organising for and expecting them. It 
is not given to mortals to command these higher gifts. All that 
can ever be done, by individuals or by Governments, is to take 
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advantage of them and foster them, where they spontaneously 
occur. 

The work already done by my countryman Dr. J. C. Bose is 
before the world. Yet this is only the beginning of an investi¬ 
gation that can with difficulty be finished in his life-time. The 
Government has in the past expressed its appreciation of his 
services in this field. But would it not be sound policy, resoun¬ 
ding as nothing else could to the honour of the rulers, to make 
that appreciation fully effective? Is it not time to place in his 
hands the responsibility for the organisation of higher research 
in one great centre, as already iecommended indeed by promi¬ 
nent scientific men in England—or, failing this, would it not be 
the least that could be done to utilize his gifts and enthusiasm 
to the utmost, making it his special duty to devote his whole 
time to the furtherance of these discoveries which he has already 
made, and is likely to add to in the future ? 

It must be pointed out here that even the establishment of 
technical school would be no adequate reply to the demand of 
the country for scientific opportunity: for second hand infor¬ 
mation is apt to fall out of date, and is never life-giving. Unless 
a people have established amongst them the spirit of science, the 
habit of original thought, and the ability to advance human 
knowledge itself, their very applications of [other] people’s 
scientific discoveries will become increasingly inefficient. 
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Bandora Hill, Bombay 
May 26, 1906 


<52) Mr. B. M. Malabari To Miss Jane Addams 
Dear Madam, 

It is some time now since Sister Nivedita advised me to seek your help in 
starting this Home. I had hoped to find some Indian lady for the Purpose. 
But the reason of my prolonged search is—heart weariness. There is none 
in India capable and willing to become a Mother with our girls. 

1 believe you will know by instinct that we need a self-less love-illuminated 
being. If she is well-off, she will disarm suspicion (our people are 
rather uncharitable that way). But I am willing to give her purse-money, 
say from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 a month, besides board and lodge. And yet she 
will be treated as an honoured co-adjutor. Will you do your best for us? 
I need hardly ask that. Nor need I apologize for giving you the opportunity 
of rendering a splendid service to India. 

I have asked the Office Manager to send you some literature in order to 
offer you an insight in to the sort of work 1 have been engaged in. 

With best wishes for you on the noble work you are carrying on, 

Yours faithfully, 

B. M. Malabari 


(53) Miss Jane Addams To Mrs. Ole Bull 

Hull Housb 

335 South Halsted Street, Chicaoo 
June 23, 1906 

My dear Mrs. Bull, 

May I send you the enclosed letter from Sister Nivedita? I am very sorry 
that 1 have not been able to suggest anyone and am sending it on to you in the 
hope that you may be more fortunate. 

Aren’t you ever coming to see us? Wc arc getting quite discouraged. 

Faithfully yours, 

Jane Addams 
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433. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Jan . 10,1907 

My dearest Yum, 

Almost impossible to write. Such is the haste. Am well. Chris¬ 
tine gone to Bose Para. One branch opened yesterday. Soon 
leaving this. Working on many things. Dreadful haste. 

Lovingly 

Margot 


434. To Miss J. MacLbod 

At Dum Dum 
Jan . IS , 1907 

My dearest Yum, 

Thank you so much for this letter, written from Long Island. 
May we not beg for a photograph of France? I always wanted 
that lovely one when she was a baby, with Albert. I have none 
of either. 

I fear I have been very irregular in writing. I hope to be better 
in future, but my letters are likely to be brief. I have so much to 
do for print that I cannot even afford to think much in a per¬ 
sonal way—and I have so LITTLE time I Next Monday we return 
to Bose Para—and then I shall be more free to do as I think best 
but also it will be more necessary to take care and do wise things, 
for illness again would be quite impardonable. And I can’t tell 
you how one will miss this beautiful home of these months! 

. I am so so glad you like the P. B. articles! Please be sure to 
tell me if you ever think I mention anything better passed over 
in silence. That is the advantage of these papers. I may alter as 
much as I choose before final publication, and no harm done. 
I do pray to succeed in this. 

Mrs. Sevier is here and planning that we all go West in 1908 
and stop at Cairo, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, 
Athens. I don’t know what it would cost, but if we made a large 
party we could of course as she says go 2nd class. Only I plan 
for S. Sara to join us, coming to Naples and being met Alexan¬ 
dria. I wonder if it could be done! 

Egypt of course one would like to see, and Athens. Jerusalem 
and Rome I have now no longing for, and yet, yes—Pagan 
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Rome! You compared it with Delhi. For that I would like to 
see it. 

Weill Well! Such things matter little! What does matter is to 
get the work done! 

Ever your own loving Childe 
Margot 


435. To Miss J. MacLbod 

Thursday , Jan . 24 , 1907 

My dear Yum, 

This must be a very short letter, for I have a rare 3 days at my 
disposal, and have been writing all morning about that wonder¬ 
ful time of Swamiji’s visit to Kshir Bhowani. Really—these old 
diaries, written for you and S. Sara, are a treasure house! 

Your warm Christmas letter is just a warm household fire of 
love—one stretches one’s hands out to it to enjoy the blaze! 
Sometimes I think it is likely that I shall see you this year. I am 
likely to stay at Dum Dum in a little house, till we go to the 
Hills. Mrs. Sevier is here, and so gentle and sympathetic. Chris¬ 
tine has opened school at Bose Para—but comes here for week¬ 
ends. Your kodaks are lovely—unless you want them. I should 
like to keep them. It is so sweet to see you all. How splendid 
Ly. Betty looks, and Mr. Leggett looks young ! 

Please give my warm love to Mrs. Hellyer. Fancy her hus¬ 
band being so useful to the Geddes! There is room for every 
thing with Him whom we love. Must stop. Christine has come. 

Nivedita 


43 6 . To Miss J. MacLeod 

Jan . SI , 1907 

Pardon my use of P. C. [Post Card.] I simply must save time. 
I have so little. This Agamya of whom A. tells is famous for hit 
violence of temper. Her estimate of him is excellent. Rich met 
him at Oxford 2 or 3 years ago and formed similar opinion. 
How beautiful your forests must be 1 I have a little squirrel in 
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a large cage—and he is begging me to come and playl We let 
him out, and in 2 or 3 days he returns to his cage to rest. But 
last time he came back limping, with one little hand lamed, and 
J cannot let him go again till he is cured ! “Rookri” is his name 
and “God bless Rookri 1"—his salutation. Do get a chipmunk 
for the chicks! The dearest pet imaginable. 

Margot 


437. To Miss J. MacLeod 

At Fairy Hall, Dum Dum 
Feb . 6 , 1907 

Dear Yum, 

Your warm letter is just a benediction. I do wish, if dear Holl 
comes to Calcutta, that we may be safely established in our 
Bose Para House. I should be so glad to show him that and 
the Math and Dukineshwar. Whereas this is a palace, in a 
palace-garden, and out of character, accordingly. 

Mrs. Sevier is here and asks me to thank you for your letter 
and to send her love and say if her wrist were better, she would 
be able to answer, but she cannot yet. 

Would it b: easy for you to send me those letters that you 
think would be helpful in painting the Calcutta months? I have 
come to that point now—and though I remember much, it can 
never be enongh! I mean of course in “The Master” etc. 

What sad news I hear from S. Sara about General Patterson. 
Is this the daughter in the little kodak? How fine she looks! 
Much better that in India. I do hope Mrs. Patterson will find a 
way through all her anxieties! What about the son Robert? Yes 
it must be an immense joy to you all to see Hollister a man, as 
you say, and with a sweet wife and child of his own to fasten his 
hope too! The one sound right thing for those two was their 
brave splendid joyful marriage, to fight and built together, ins¬ 
tead of asking for fortune first. About coming West, Dear Yum 
—I don’t know. The new book ought to be finished before May, 
and then, if that is conceivable I ought to have some time for 
writing many things. The ideal would be to write in India. 
I am much more in touch with material here than in the West. 
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But I might as well be there as here and here as there, unless I 
can get time. 

Ever your own loving Childe 
Margot 

1 am so glad you mean to live 1 a century. Once upon a time 
I thought that that was a fate which I could not avoid, having 
a constitution set to go for ever. But how I know that man may 
die—one can’t say when!... 


438. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Address : 17 Bose Para Lane 
Baom Bazaar, Calcutta 
Feb . 21 , 1907 

My dearest Yum, 

Like you, Mrs. Sevier and 1 are still in the country, but it 
cannot last much longer. We must move in a few days. No 
letter from S. Sara, but a beauty from Albert this week. She 
subscribes to P.B. [Prabuddha Bharata], so I am having all the 
special back numbers sent—as she only mentions receiving 2 
from you. I am so so pleased about it! I have little time for 
personal letters you know—for the pen is simply never out of 
my hands—and would be in it -2ce. as much, if life were 2ce. as 
long! But how good you are! And how much I owe to your 
warm heart. All this feeling of being in your home and family, 
—is of your making. I always feel as I were going in and out 
constantly, anywhere that you all happen to be. It would never 
strike me that I did not (legally) belong to your blood! It is 
your nature that does this. 

Never mind about the letters. Only sometime may I have your 
own, that Swamiji wrote to you?—for putting into the book? 
It is, as I remember it, the most complete single expression that 
I can remember of His Great Mood, in permanent form. It was, 
again, your personality that made that possible to Him, and it 
is your Crown. It is always difficult to maintain the spiritual will 
that chooses rather such an offering than any earthly happiness 
or splendid token. A great work aided and sustained is a far 
more glorious monument of lovethan even the Taj. Tobe for one 
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moment the window through which the Divine Child looked at 
God is worth all birth and death and life and pain between. But 
only the spiritual vision sees this. Commoner souls ask for de¬ 
finite relations. 

Thank you so much for all your love and goodness. 

Ever ever lovingly, 
Margot 


439. To Mrs. Olb Bull 

Fairy Hall, Dum Dum 
Feb . 21,1907 

My Dearest S. Sara, 

No letter from you this week—which I richly deserve—if 
only it means nothing wrong with youl Poor Miss Patterson! 
I fear she is very very sad. Their father must have meant so 
much to those girls! 

For days past, Mrs. Sevier and I have been working over 
Karma Yoga—correcting it. I could not have imagined it would 
take so much labour, and I feel that I gain so much power to 
deal with it from doing the Bairn’s work! The long-feared re¬ 
view in “Nature” has arrived—5 columns! The reviewer like the 
paper is of course Vitalist—so he will not give in that ‘Plant- 
Response’ is Veda. But he implies it. The thing that evidently 
overwhelms him is what he calls ‘the extreme isolation of this 
book’ which is to be explained by the “author’s scientific past” 
coming in from Physics and so on. In fact while the reviewer 
sternly refuses to gush, it is in my opinion a tremendous review. 
The bit that appeared in the Boston Transcript about Sanskritic 
terms is being copied all over India. 

I have had a beautiful letter from Albert this week. Yum sent 
her a couple of chapters of “The Master”—and she seems to 
be full of Swami. How I trust the work may continue to im¬ 
press people so! I had one of Mrs. Funke’s generous messages 
about it too. Forgive this egotism—but I know you care—for I 
never thought I could have written even so far without your 
help. 

I am hoping that you have Santih back with you—and that 
you are keeping well. It may be that the intense oold is too much 
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for you. We are having great fun over Col. Oloott and Mrs. 
Besant’s evident readiness to swallow anything, if only she 
RULES. She does not appear to be in the least clever or great, in 
the light of all her recent pronouncements. And it is amusing to 
see that the tiara of Theosophy trembles in the balances of the 
National Movement. One man has suggested that as the Mahat¬ 
mas have such intense love for Anglo-Indians, they are them¬ 
selves nothing but the ghosts of Clive and Warren Hastings! 

Pray for our success in a new plan for compassing the 
Bairn’s freedom. Pray for the Mahunt of Bodh Gaya, whose 
affairs are passing through a crisis. Pray for all India—for all 
the world—and for your loving children—than whom none 
more need your love and thought. 

Ever 

Margot 


440. To Mr. G. K. Gokhaib 

Dum Dum 
Feb . 25 , 1907 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

May I, on your return, have a couple of hours of your time 
here? I want to consult you seriously on a matter which is not 
of course my own, yet interests me much more, and makes me 
need your advice and help. Any day this week will do—but 
I shall have to ask you, when you come, for an interview alone. 
There is a train from Ssaldah here at 2-3 P.M. local time, daily 
and another at 5-40 in the afternoon. We could easily put you 
up for the night, if you would stay. Or there is a train back to 
Calcutta at 10.15 railway time. This would be too late. There 
must be others from the Junction, and we can send you either 
there or to the tram. I am so very sorry to trouble you. But I 
am compelled to ask you to come. 

With best regards from Mrs. Sevier and myself. 

I am, very sineerely yours 
Nivedita of R. K.—V. 
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441. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Fairy Hall, Dum Dum 
Feb. 2V, 1901 

My Sweet Yum, 

It is always a joy to write to you. Twelve years to the day 
since you met Him! Then what you say of ‘pervading not domi¬ 
nating’ is quite ideal. For the Indian superstition is that a 
thought becomes fully developed in twelve years. That is why 
Dr. Bose is so eager to finish the present book before May—12 
years from his first publication. 

Mr. Hellyer’s letter is splendid. iFyou owe Mr. Geddes to me 
—I owe him to you, you know!—then Prof. Geddes owes the 
Hellyers to Swamiji. That’s clear, and that’s what I like about 
it. But do you know, I could NEVER have understood 
Imperialism without his help? 

If you are sending us a box—all contributions gratefully re¬ 
ceived—Christine wants me to renew thepet'tion for some Ame¬ 
rican stockings. Her size is yours and she wears black. She says 
we can get English stockings in India and at no price are they 
worth getting—“They are a dream not worth the dhreamin’ and 
a dhream we don’t want to dhream.” They melt away! 

I like brown stockings and my size small 4s. 

No, dear Yum, I don’t think I shall see Europe this summer, 
but I don’t think it will be much longer. I HOPE when I come 
to bring the ms. of “The Master” ready for publication. 

Will you tell Ly. Betty please that I received the enclosure 
in her letter ? The letter I can answer to her—but I suppose 
nothing about the other. 

The hot weather is at our door—and it does limit work so f 
Meanwhile the Boses talk of Kashmir for May and June. If it 
is done, Mrs. Sevier may join. Then she and Bo will have dan¬ 
dies and we 3 march. I fear it will be a great expense to the 
Boses, for they pay most of the holidays always. But Darjee¬ 
ling has smallpox! 

Poor Mdme. W. sent news of Dr. Javal’s death. 

Ever lovingly dear Yum, Your Childe 

Margot 

If anyone wants “Indian Studies,” I could write on the 
Sannyasin, or on The Indian Bazaar. 
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442. To Mrs. Francis Lboobit 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Feb. 97,1907 

Dear L'idy Bitty, 

Thank you so much for your kind letter and its invitation 
to dear Ridgely. I do hope I shall be able to come some day 
again. And it does seem as if some day early next year I should 
be likely to set sail. For the present, however, it scarcely seems 
likely. I am at work on many things that are more easily done 
in India than out of it. I have Very little time, but I ought to be 
placing a new manuscript complete in the hands of Longmans 
immediately. It is called “Cradle Tales of Hinduism” and you 
will find some of Swamiji’s own stories in it. How strange to 
think that France is now able to read a book of tales I In the 
days when they were told in her hearing she could not even un¬ 
derstand ! I had such a beautiful letter from Albert, and feef 
the old days very close again. How I should like to meet her 
again, with her husband and boy, at Ridgely. There is so much; 
to tell, and in that dear home it could so well be told. 

Mrs. Hellyer does indeed seem to be one with you and Yum, 
and when I see you all, I doubt whether she will seem even to be 
a stranger. How fortunate in human things are all who come 
within your intimate circle 1 I cannot give thanks sufficiently for 
Swamiji—that He had you and your home to go to, and depend 
upon, and it seems so strange and good of Him that He had the 
courage to bring also to your door a stranger whom He had met 
in another land, and established in still a third. But when I see 
how India is awaking at last, and how much self-direction and: 
self-help His power has given her—for it has been no other that 
has worked the miracle—I do really feel as if we had all been 
parts of a single great destiny, working outwards from its own 
centre,Jike a tree. Oh I am so thankful! So thankful! If only 
the burden might roll from His heart at last! 

Ever, dearest Lady Betty, 

Yours devotedly, 
Margot 
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443. To Mr. G. K. Gokhale ■ • • 

. Fairy Hall, Dum Dum 

• • ■ March 8 t 1907 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

It was on my mind the other day to speak to you about 
our friend on the Statesman, but I refrained for fear of making 
you tired. I hear however that a new paper is being started in 
Bombay. If this is so, would it not provide an opportunity for 
which we have been long looking, of releasing him from an in¬ 
tolerable position? 

I mention the matter, rather than lose time and a possible 
offer. 

I do trust that you are better. 

Yours very faithfully, 
Nivedita of R. K .— V. 


444. To Miss J. MacLeod 

At Fairy Hall, Cum Cum 
March 14 , 1907 

My beloved Yum , 

This is the first of the letters—no second !—that you tell me 
to address to Paris. You may be in some beautiful spring nook 
and see the primroses this year! I have not yet written to Mdme. 
Walierstein, about thedeath of her brother, M. Javal. Somehow, 
that frightful announcement, valuable as it doubtless is socially, 
seems to surround the mourners with a barricade of black, 
through which nothing real can pierce. 

My poor little mother asks me everytime she writes, about 
•when I come to the West, and it would be cruel to remind her 
that I have no right to come to the West, ever. Yet such is the 
case. It is entirely due to the kindness of others, if I do come. 

I sent you that letter of Swami’s “Marie” last time—because 
i knew it would have no consequences of any kind—and yet 
at the same time you would like to sec it and know. I have no 
desire to see Ly. Minto. And do not for a moment imagine 
that she could do anything. If I did see her however, it must be 
because she herself had decided that it was desirable, and sum¬ 
moned me frankly to give my opinion. Zmana Education un- 
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doubtedly wants pushing, and the Swadeshi Movement needs 
friends in high places. These two things one might say. But 
they could not be of any great consequence. And I do 
not think Ly. Minto will have the requisite courage. I have 
reason to believe that she made a round-about attempt to meet 
me this last week. 1 of course kept out of it. I say all this, in 
order to warn you on no account to communicate with anyone 
here or elsewhere, with the idea of pushing the matter. I don’t 
think you would think of this, but lest you should, by any acci¬ 
dent, this is what 1 feel and am determined on. Swamiji was 
never, I think, quite clear on these points. He would have used 
the Curzons or anyone, to get money for me. 1 would not. It 
may be that He was right, and I am wrong. I quite see this po¬ 
ssibility. Even if so, however, 1 see my own conclusion so 
clearly that 1 must be true to it, and leave others tc realise His. 
To me it would appear confusing and disastrous even to be 
asked to see Ly. Minto. To be asked to co-operate with her 
I would think mischievous. I think that what is done by the 
People themselves for themselves is well done. What the Govern¬ 
ment unwillingly does, in the way of extending primary educa¬ 
tion, one may show them how to accept and use. But my whole 
world of appeal lies in the People. Morally, I am one of them. 
And to be identified even remotely with the rulers would be to 
lose not to gain in helpfulness. 

I know dear Yum that I can rely on you to be loyal to this de¬ 
cision, not holding any opposite opinion. I have not mentioned 
the letter to any other correspondent. But I thought you might 
like sometime to know the writer, and for that I sent it.* 

How like Lady Betty France seems in her photographs I 
I am working hard at the Cradle Tales of Hinduism. Strange 
that she will be quite able to read them, when they come out! 
Ever ever loving dear Yum-Yum 

Your Childe 
Margot 


* With her letter Sister Nivedita enclosed the said letter of Mrs. Marie 
Hamilton Coates, dated 27.1.1907. For the letter see Appendix—1907. 
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445. To Miss J. MacLbod 

Dum-Dum 

March 20th, 1907 

My Dear Yum, 

If there is nothing confidential in it, would you mind sending 
that sheet of my letter with our money-statement on it, to S. Sara ? 
She asks me of her own accord to tell her every thing. And I 
can’t bear to do so. Yet I must. So this seems the oest solution. 
If not, would you mind making extracts, or telling her in your 
own words ? I am so very very sorry to bother you like this! 

It seems possible after all that I may go West this year. But 
probably not till July or August. In that case, we shall shorten 
the holidays considerably, and Christine will go to Mayavati. 

I have offered to go for S. Sara and bring her to Egypt 
by Nov-Dec. or to stay, or travel to England as she chooses. But 
perhaps you would like to make suggestions. So I tell you by this 
post. I am anxious to make her my greatest consideration, 
because of her recent illness. Perhaps I can meet you and have 
access to letters together, before I finish Swamiji’s Life. 

Bless me—my own dear Yum—that whatever I am let to do 
may be the right thing—the most service to India—and the thing 
He would have liked. 

Ever 

Margot 

Don’t be frightened by the Benares pamphlet. It’s not sent for 
money—but to give you pleasure—as I drew it up. 


446. To Mr. G. K. Gorhalb 

Fairy Hall, Dum Dum 
March 28, 1907 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

We have all been so happy to hear of your speech of yesterday. 
Tomorrow is Good Friday, and we expect to be all together, 
even Mrs. Bose joining us. Won't you manage to run over for a 
few hours ? We should so like to have you I We shall begin to 
break up again on Saturday morning—Christine returning to 
Bose Para and Mrs. Bose soon after to 93, but we are all hoping 
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that you will peep in and stay awhile at some unforeseen moment 
tomorrow. Dr. Bose particularly wishes this and hopes to see 
you to-night and urge it. We cannot contemplate your leaving 
Calcutta without this. I do hope you will not succeed in giving 
up the Council. That seems to me to be your place—where you 
are invaluable. Besides, you are someday to be in India what 
Lamartine was in Paris, in the great crisis. I have always 
thought this was your destiny. Still, that will come to you, 
whether you remain in the Council or off. “Thy place in life 
is seeking after thee—therefore be thou at rest from seeking 
after it.” 

Why won’t you come to Kashmir with us? Your promise 
would decide us, and we could sit hour after hour in great 
forests, under pines and dheodhars, or linger in the evening 
shadows on the River and talk all together of great things. Light 
and strength for [...] hereafter come to souls that have these 
chances. 

Ever dear Mr. Gokhale, 

Yours gratefully and sincerely, 
Nlvedita of R.K.—V. 


447. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Fairy Hall, Dum-Dum 
March 28,1907 

My dear Yum, 

Your letter saying that you and Ly. Betty would leave for 
Europe on the 20th reached me at Bose Para last Sunday, where 
we were staying from Saturday till Monday. The storms on these 
southern seas at present are no joke. So I do trust that you will 
go safely and well to your journey’s end. This was the time of 
year at which I first came to you at Bellur. Do you remember ? 
I think of it so much—for we are once more in a wide green place 
—and the evening storms bring back the memory of that evening 
and “the Love of GOD.” He was the only One in whom one 
ever saw the love of God. What we call by that name is truly 
but a feeble derivative from our love of man. 

How the time flies! Days full of work and blessedness chase 
one another round the calendar, and before one knows, a year 
is gone. A year—and one cannot bring it back—nor would one 
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—for the end will be sweetest and most glorious of all. But one 
values it all so much as it goes that one is fain to think there wilt 
never be regrets. I have found that so much about our Golden 
Year. Our joy was so keen at the time that it could not have been 
more. Is it not so ? And that is somehow a great comfort. 

You must forgive me now-a-days for short letters. For I have 
to hurry on with the Cradle Tales. I do want them finished. 

Ever your loving Childe 
Margot 


448. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Fairy Hall, Dum-Dum 
April 4, 1907 

My dearest Yum, 

Please give my best love to Hollister Junior and his father and 
mother! This is really lovely—that we seem now to be bringing 
forth “men-children only!” 

Poor Mrs. Patterson! The world must indeed seem empty, 
after that warm strong love. Mrs. Sevier leaves us next Tuesday 
for the Math. From there she goes home. But if it should be 
settled that we go to Kashmir, she may join us at Bareilly. In 
any case, for the first time in all these years, the holidays, for the 
Man of Science .and myself, are likely to be holidays. And I am 
so glad of this! He does need rest! If we decide against Kashmir, 
we hope to manage some march or other. But he is a little too 
old for severe climbing—so Kashmir seems safer. 

The work at Bose Para is growing daily. This I regard as 
Swamiji’s greatest cause—His main effort. Christine is getting 
all the young married women—and you can see how far-reaching 
is such an influence. She said this morning that 2cc. the money 
now—would do 5 times the work. 

Isn’t it interesting—that after all, I am likely to come West in 
August or Sept. ? I always had the feeling that it might be so, 
that the whole thing might change suddenly, and I go this year. 
And so many friends whom one valued have died, since I was last 
in England, that I like to think I am once more to see mother. 
Poor little soul! She seems so frail 1 

About the letters—I should be glad to see all that told of 
Swamiji. But since I have gone so far without them, perhaps 
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the best way would be to leave it till I come. Then I catn 
snatch a few months I trust for this book, and this alone. So 
far,’I have done it only in scraps. Working over it with the 
necessary intensity, in that way, I might expand chapters whidh 
at present have to be condensed. 

S. Sa r a is to settle whether or not we all do Egypt in Nov. But 
I don’t a bit want this. My longing is to go into her home, and 
sit and write quietly day after day, without other thought or 
interest than occasional communion with those who knew and 
loved Him. Doing this, I think 3 months would perhaps finish 
it. Of course 1 would be just as glad if it were Ridgely. 1 don’t 
mean any one place. I only mean I want to be under a wing, till 
that particular thing is done. It would make it so much easier. 
And also bring with those who cared. 

What a lovely winter you all seem to have spent! How blessed 
Ridgely is! It is a soul-home, isn’t it ? The formative influences 
in it are two—Lady Betty’s freedom and your catholicity. 

As I look forward to this long visit to Europe I wonder what 
it will bring forth. How I pray to be true true true. These last 
years have been so full of sweetness and happiness that I fear t6 
have been caught by the honey of life, the silken net—the bondage 
of attachment to happiness. I pray to realise ideals, not events, or 
possession. But I fail. One grows in some things much less great 
—less generous—and one forgets the Very meaning of reroute &• 
tion. Here comes in the blessedness of a concrete human per¬ 
sonality to worship, instead of theories and principles. “My 
own come to Me.” And after all, with all our faults and short¬ 
comings, we are “His own”— 

Ever your Childe 
Margot 


449. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Fairy Hall, Dum-Dum 
April 11,1007 

My dearest Yum , 

I have just been writing to S. Sara, asking her to settle with 
you what I do about coming West. My own idea is to leave 
Bombay by the Italian Line in the middle of August, and to 
change at Naples or Genoa for New York. Would it be possible* 
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■Qt would it be too late to meet you at the latter place, and 
go to America with you ? I fear it would be much too late. If not, 
however, would you mind going by the Italian Line? As to 
further plans, perhaps you and S. Sara will settle. My only longing 
is to have weeks or months of leisure for Swamiji’s life. I want 
to have this, as I have just said to her, in a world that belonged to 
Him. I know it all sounds very selfish. But I seem to have grown 
so clear about its being right, and I just throw myself on your and 
her indulgence. 

How sorry I am about the stiff neck! I am afraid that you are 
never wholly well! D:ar Yum! I wish I could give you perfect 
health! The plan about Kashmir seems I am glad to say, to be 
renounced—and we are likely to go on a pilgrimage, a common 
Amarnath-like pilgrimage, instead. Would this not be grand! 
But alas, before that happens, the Bose’s will probably suffer a 
great bereavement, in the death from consumption of a beloved 
niece. 

Albert sent me the name of the “mahatma” she met and 
according to your orders. But there is nothing much to be said. 
He is known here as the “Club Swami,” for the violence of his 
temper. He has not always been a good man. He is, I should 
imagine, worldly and ambitious, and a great lover of power. And 
slaying in the same house with Sa: adananda once, he confided 
to him a number of remarks uttered by Mr. Sturdy, which so 
astonished Saradananda that he wrote to Mr. Sturdy, and received 
an answer before their party broke up, saying that he had 
never made these remarks, wh ; ch greatly discomfited the 
‘mahatma’ to whom the letter was read aloud! He can however 
stop his heart and pulse at will—a physical result of concentra¬ 
tion, and this caused great excitement in scientific circles in 
England. He is not, of course, in any sense a teacher. 

Ever most lovingly dear Yum, 

Your Childe 
Margot 

We saw poor Mrs. Sevier off last night, so happy to get back to 
her mountains! 
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450. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Fairy Hall, Dum-Dum 
April 18,1907 

My blessed Yum - Yum, 

How good of you to take my letter about money in this 
generous way! After writing to you, S. Sara’s allowance, and 
another of which you had already known, came in, so that we 
could see some months ahead, and your help of Rs. 486.12 coming 
on top of these is most substantial. But when you say that 
$ 14.00 of this were your writer’s savings, I do hope it means that 
you had paid for gowns or something, in that time—for you are 
just going to Paris—where you will b: under heavy expenses, and 
ought I not to post you the money back ? But I suppose I must 
trust to your ‘Canny Scot’-ness—but dear Yum—you do not 
understand the great advantage of not being personally rich in 
this matter. 1 never understood till now, why you and S. Sara 
made one instrument of material support to Swami. But in this 
crisis I did see it. I could not have written to S. Sara for help. 
And that, just because she is rich and does so much. To go to her, 
is simply to ask for money—a thing impossible. To go to you, 
is to make the need known. I wonder if you can feel the difference. 
It is moral, as well as formal. I mean, it goes very deep—this 
difference. If S. Sara tries to do your work—of making known, 
people say “Let her help herself”—or at best “She is interested— 
the work cannot come to grief.” I would myself pass by a cause 
that was pleaded for by one like that. But you have the power to 
let one plead for oneself. How good it was of you to approach 
Mrs. Huntington! I wonder if she will ever do anything for the 
work again! Christine meanwhile is succeeding so wonderfully I 
And work like hers is becoming fashionable! So you can see that 
Swamiji has really used and blessed it all. 

You speak of not b3ing very certain of returning to America. 
Of course one is certain of nothing—I least of all. For even my 
coming West depends on matters which are still on the knees of 
the gods, and might easily be decided adversely. Still, I trust 
that there is nothing more in it than this. I wrote last week about 
the possibility of our meeting at Genoa or Naples in September, 
and crossing together I do hope Hollister will reach us when we 
are well established in Bose Para Lane again, in July. And we 
must do all we can to let him see the fun of Indian life. The Boses 
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and Roys and others will let him meet pretty ladies in beautiful 
costumes, and we shall show him the Math and Dukshineswar I 

The holidays are still quite undecided. It will not be the long 
pilgrimage, however. I had a touch of copper poisoning this week 
—and that settled it. So it is probably either Almora or Mayavati. 
Plague is in Darjiling, and they say even Almora is consumption 
—sudden. It sometimes seems to me that modern knowledge 
greatly increases/ear. Siva! Siva! We may not be able to go away 
at all, for a girl of the Bose family is dying rapidly of consumption. 
Poor thing! 

Ever lovingly dear Yum, 

Your Childe 
Margot 

451. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Fairy Hall, Dum-Dum 
April 24, 1907 

My dearest Yam, 

Such a strange longing for the mail afflicted me last Sunday 
that I felt sure it contained something very very special—and lo, 
there was this letter of Swamiji’s! How wonderful it is! It fills 
all the time. And I see now how foolish I was, not to know, as 
soon as ever you read it to me in Brittany that this was 
the expected statement that “He had eaten His mango.” I will 
explain in the book. Only it shows that California was rcaily 
the last chapter in the Great Mission. Just fancy! Waiting and 
foreseen from the beginning. 

How dear you have been about the money-question! Of course 
Mrs. H. can do it if she wants, though I had long ago given up 
all thought of her. And yours came with surprise. But I am most 
of all grateful to Ly. Betty for her request to Mr. Johnson. That 
meets my greatest desire—for it is infinitely more possible to find 
time for commissioned work than for uncommissioned. Also it 
has occurred to me that Swami may possibly intend His Own 
Life to be the great capital of His work. It may be—who knows ? 
—that “The Master” might make money. Oh 1 do wish He would 
use me to get means for Him—to earn them, if possible, since He 
fully meant me to do the work itself—and I have not! I hope, 
hope, hope, to post the completed manuscript of my new book to 
Longmans next mail day, just before we leave for the mountains. 
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We expect to do a good deal of marching in the neighbourhood 
of Mayavati—and as plague has broken out in the Bairn’s house¬ 
hold—our flight must be speedier than was first intended. 

Still we must wait to finish his last chapters and my last 2 
stories. May 1st is exactly 12 years from his first publication and 
he is superstitious about it. 12 years are supposed in India to 
make a thought perfect. You must have noticed that all the 
sadhus claim to have attained their particular illumination in 12 
years. 

How charming Paris sounds, as you are doing it. I wonder if 
I shall ever see it again. I always feel that I made a bad use of all 
my chances last time. If ever I am there again, do you think M. 
Nobel would take me for a few historic walks? And I would 
ransack the Louvre. And I would study Puvis de Chavanne. That 
is my dream. To tell you the truth, however, I could never assi¬ 
milate the amount of enjoyment that you go through. I don’t 
think I could even enjoy so many fine people! I am afraid you 
will regard this as the confession of a Philistine! A fireside, with 
its home-circle—a church—a library —the woods—and a great 
man very very occasionally—these things represent the limit of 
my powers. I could not endure more. 

I am hoping to hear from'you about the possibility of our 
meeting. If Swamiji wishes me to do certain things He will 
certainly bring about the conditions necessary for my leaving. 
And He will bring me back again. I can go easily, now leave all 
this with Him! 

Ever ever ever most lovingly dear Yum, 

Your own Childe 
Margot 


452. To Mrs. Ole Boll 

Fairy Hall, Dum-Dum 
April 24, 1907 

My dear S. Sara, 

A servant in the Bairn’s household has plague. So (hey are all 
scattered. And we shall probably wait only to finish our respective 
manuscripts and be off to the Hills. We hope to march and camp 
a good deal—to and from Mayavati. The drawback is that the 
neighbourhood is haunted by a man-eating tiger. 
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Fancy! I have finished writing about Krishna! Ten stories! 
And how I have enjoyed them! The Bairn of course says t&at 
others will eiyoy them too. But about this, I can only trust. I 
have not been able to bestow on this book the infinite pains that 
I was able to put into the little “Kali”—nor even the quiet care 
that went to the “Web.” But I have done what I could, and 
have certainly been led to explore wonderful new worlds 
myself. 

1 would have liked so much to have dedicated it to “One whose 
whole life speaks his love of the Mahabharata.” But he [Dr. 
Bose] says he would rather have a blank page! 

We are now in the last week of the appointed twelve years. 
And we are at work on a most significant group of 4 chapters. 
Two sum up, in the deepest and most masterly way, the physical 
results of all this work on living response. He speaks of his con¬ 
tribution freely as “the Molecular Theory”—and the whole thing 
awes me with its aspect of the Divinity appearing in triumphant 
incarnation as a great Physicist. And then, immediately after 
this, he inserts 2 chapters of psychological inferences. Magnificant! 
Say then, that tne 12 years are worthily concluded. One 
wonders so what will be the next. Perhaps new discoveries? 
Perhaps practical embodiment and personal conquest. Who 
knows? 

The new book will probably, like the last, have 700 pages. The 
chapters, I think are 45. 

You were in New York, and off to the sea, when you 
last wrote. I do trust it did you good. But I like best to think 
of you at home—in house and garden. We are somewhat likely 
to be turned out of one of our houses immediately—by a nasty 
landlord. If so, we shall have trouble later. But it is curious 
that it should happen just now, when we might think it desirable 
to retrench for a while, anyway. Reculer pour mieux sauter. 
The only trouble is that the work takes up so much room 
physically, that it is difficult to see what to do physically—if 
driven into one house—and we cannot restrict it—for Christine 
is already troubled enough that she has to refuse people! 

My art needlework class is to come today. I am waiting for 
them. I think the Bairn will return this evening, and Bo tomorrow 
or Saturday. The husband of the dying niece has come. If she 
must go, I do trust it will be when he is near! 
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And now dear S. Sara, ever ever lovingly. 

I am your daughter (or—de il?) 

Margot 

S'atesman case is ended, and other side pays costs. 


453. To Miss J. MacLeod 


May 2, 1907 

Am so sorry. Crowded out. Have to hurry. Just posted 14 
stories of “Cradle Tales” to Longmans. Hoping to finish in a 
few days and start for Almora or Mayavati. 

Ever lovingly, 

M 


454. To Mr. G. K. Gokhale 

C/o. Mrs. Sevier 
Mayavati, Via Almora, U P. 

May 25, 1907 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

The enclosed lettei* should, I suppose, be kept more or less 
confidential. I quite understand that the new Parsi organ cannot 
be utilised for our friend. I have gathered this from your silence. 
But will you write and use your influence with Bhupen Babu and 
anyone else who might be useful, to get the Indian Daily News 
bought and placed in his hands ? 

For our friend’s own sake, I should write him to return to 
England, and simple ways of living amongst his own people. But 
when I reflect on his ability and sincerity and realise our great 
need of him, I cannot bear that India should stand by passively 
and let him go! 

Yours ever faithfully, 
Nivedita of R, K.—V. 


* For the enclosed letter (Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe to Sister Nivedita, 
19. 5.1907) sec Appendix—1907. 
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455. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Mayavati, 
May 27,1907 

My dearest Yum , 

Thank you for all your letters. We left Calcutta on the 11th 
and reached this on the 23rd, having been out of reach of port 
all that time. The Govt, seems to have gone mad and is now 
trying to crush the National Movement by wholesale arrests, 
deportations, etc., all because it dreads a repetition of '57. But 
this is of course the way to bring it about. 

I have no hope of poor Mrs. H I do not for a moment think 
she will save her soul that way! I am so interested in your seeine 
so much of Chiro! I never forget how good he was to me—and 
I regulate all my plans on the basis of certain things he told me 
which were exactly what I wanted to know. 1 had forgotten 
about the writing, though, but your letter recalled it. On that 
point Mrs. Roethlisberger has been the most extraordinary teller 
of the future that I have ever met. 1 should like to know now what 
Chiro would tell me! Things are moving and cannot long delay. 

Poor Mdme. Wallerstrin! I did want to go to America—but 
S. Sara takes for granted that 1 shall leave in October and meet 
her in Italy. I don’t know whether she will change on receiving 
later letters, or whether I may have to change, on account of 
difficulties about matters that must fit in. 3 man-eating tigers 
have been killed here within the last 2 months. The last was 
brought yesterday and we were all photographed with it. The 
tehsildar says there are 7 more tigers within a narrow circle of 
this place! 

I do hope everything will be done about ‘Raja Yoga’ to prevent 
its appearing a< a spurious piece of Orientalism, floated by Theo- 
sophists. There is nothing I should so much deprecate. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


Mv best love to Albert. 
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-456. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Mayavati, 
Sunday evening 
June 2, 1907 

My sweet Yum, 

I wish you were here, to listen to the sighing of the deodars at 
night time! How beautiful the mountains are, like a great soul, 
passive to the night and stars! Poor poor Swarup! It seems so 
sad! He is gone, and there is a new peace and gentleness 
about the whole place. I am beginning to worship passivity 
as the highest and best mood. I see that when one struggles too 
hard, one shuts out light from all about one. So there is less effort, 
and more growing, in the Great Life, than one knew! I fear that 
I too, often darken the windows of the house! Oh Yum I feel as 
if the years were growing very very few—and some touch here of 
our life on the Jhelum banks. If only one could put on record 
that which has been entrusted to one! If only! If only! Nothing 
else matters, save to fulfil the trust! Dear—I do not know if I 
shall see you. All is doubtful again. There is an anti-Indian wave, 
and the People are downedf?]. I hope to send you a few of my 
famine works. Kindly give to M. Nobel and Mdme. Wallerstein. 
I mean also to send dear Albert. My best love to you all. How 
sweet that France is such a child! 

Margot 


457. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 


June 8 & 9,1907 

Dear Mr. Ratcliffe, 

Pardon my use of this rough paper. It was a great pleasure 
and relief to receive your letter and hear the news yesterday. We 
have been missing the Statesman dreadfully, not for itself but for 
the link with all of you, though everyone was fearfully shocked 
when I said so one day! 

I feel that your trouble will again be what it was at first—how 
to get away and break loose, putting them at a disadvantage at 
some moment of amiability when they expect things to slide on. 
So I think you will have to be exceedingly definite at the departure 
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of P. K. Meanwhile, would it not be wise to work up connections 
in England at once? And what about Indian papers? I wish they 
would form a syndicate to keep one good correspondent going! 
Is that an impossibility ? 

Of course about the Statesman. You say “Politically” but I 
say “materially” doomed. So I could not wish you to stay, in any 
case. Still, I am told that the present anger will not be effectively 
perceived for a couple of years yet. I cannot understand this— 
but I suppose it is because of modern indirectness. Circulation 
valuable because of advertisement and so on. 

How terrible is the state of things now being initiated! One 
stands aghast at the weakness of Minto. A sort of mental and 
moral Armageddon. Two sides ranging for battle, not for co¬ 
operation. I can’t help thinking that the Civilians themselves are 
amazed at their own success over the Viceroy. 

Bipin Chandra Pal may I think be regarded as having been 
‘squared.’ He was a coward from the beginning and a word from 
the police has doubtless been enough. All the better—for he was 
bound to betray sooner or later. 

But one’s heart sinks as one asks. How many will be true? 
We are on the threshold of a Judgement Day—a real judgement 
—the testing of men’s characters. Anyway, real hope lies, I am 
sure, in the growth of thought, in the spread of knowledge. 

Before you k ave India, try to see a village court. I saw a deputy 
collector try cases yesterday. A power greater than that of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood—an ignorance collossal—an un- 
maning of the people which is too awful to express. Litigation 
substituted for manhood, and litigation on the increase! 

I do hope Katie is relieved now of her anxiety about Margaret. 

Mrs. Sevier was much relieved that her letter reached you— 
as the Tehsildar’s letter was private and confidential. A 3rd. 
man-eater was killed after we arrived, and though they say there 
arc 7 tigers still in the neighbourhood, we are inclined to think 
that the trouble is over for the present. 

Ever most faithfully and with love from all of us— 

Nivedita of R. K.-V. 






458. To Miss J. MacLeod 


My dearest Yum- Yum, 


C/o Mbs. Sevier, 
Address, Calcuttb 
June 9, 1907 


Your last letter was from the midst of opening and cleaning, 
the house. It is now extremely unlikely that I shall be able to come. 
West at all—and as S. Sara is talking of making up a pa r ty for 
Italy, I cannot say that I much regret this. I do not think I have • 
more than 5 J years left for writing, for if I live beyond that time, 

I expect it to be in prison. The time is fast coming when even a 
European in India may be seized for holding opinions, which 
I should not condescend to deny. This being so, I cannot afford 
anything but the most intense quiet and continuity of work.. 
You will easily see that though I should be glad to have a few 
quiet months with you or her, it would be nothing but self- 
denial for my hostess. You cannot imagine how frank is the 
Government announcement of anti-Indian policy. Prosecution of. 
newspapers. Inquisition over schools and school-masters. There 
will be a conflagration, brought about by themselves in 5 years 
from now. Please tell these things to no one. But you will under- • 
stand the news in the papers. 

Lovingly, • - 
Margot 

Do you remember the great words of Swamiji “—until their 
hour comes ! But when his hour strikes, every man forgets!., 
The reins will fall from their hands. Judgment will desert their.- 
counsels. And the end shall cornel” The hour is striking. I hear - 
the first strokes. 

In what year was this Bastille medal struck? At the time? Or f 
lately ? 


459. To Miss J. MacLeod 


My dearest Y-Y, 


At DetrDbura 
On way down to Calcutta 1 > 
June 17,190? ~ 

‘-XI 


Your sweet letters are here. By this time you will know that aH 
Is uncertain, and I may not be able to come this year. With a 
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view to this, we have kept the possibility secret from mothef. 
Thank you so much for being willing to do anything, as you are. 
How good you are! You will recognise the name of this place! 
It is where you had luncheon with two nice English people. 
Mr. Cramb does seem lovely from all you say. Of course Swamiji 
was bom for the conquest of the world. But it is strange how 
each one of us is limited. I, for instance, can gather no harvest of 
souls 1 The knowledge that all one’s thought and activity would 
be profoundly modified by a visit to the West, makes me leave the 
matter sternly in Mother’s hands 1 It is She who “knows best I” 

Lovingly, 

Margot 

460. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bosh Para Lanh, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
July 17, 1907 ■ 

My dearest Yum, 

a 

It has suddenly become possible that Dr. Bose may get away, 
on account of health. But in any case, I am not likely to leave 
India till October 15th. So I fear that this puts an end to all plans 
for this year. Please tell Albert that I am not likely to be in the 
West for less than 2 years, if I do come. So I am sure I shall be 
able to come to her. In any case it would be lovely, if Madame 
Wallerstein got Dr. Bose an invitation to Bordeaux and if we 
could all go to Aris together for a little. But it will hardly fit 
in to this year, for he ought to go at once and take the baths at 
Wiesbaden. He might get there by the beginning of October. 

I should so like to see you, Yum Dear 1 But I think it is hardly 
likely 1 

Poor Christine is presiding over house-renewal. Such a busi¬ 
ness! —to get this one house ready for all the work to be done 
in it! Walls colour-washed—floors renewed—roofs mended— 

stores inspected—it has been going on 3 weeks already—and 

• • • 

is not nearly finished. It will be cramped, too, but when I clear 
out, I think it will h? enough. 

Remember, in discussing possible departure, it is only possible 
not certain, not even probable. * *■ 

Yours so lovingly 
Margot 
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461.- To Mr. O. K. Gokhalb 

July 19th 190V 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

Christine offers to let me send you a line in one of hers. I am 
so so grateful for your telegram about Mr. Ratcliffe. I fear that 
.you have worked very very hard to bring it about—and I know 
nothing yet about their attitude to the offer. My great thanks¬ 
giving is that India has made it. Of course I think Mr. Ratcliffe 
would be of incomparable value. But I fancy the question for 
them will turn on health. He has felt less sure of this lately than 
he used to be. We have news today that Dr. Bose has 2 years 
furlough under medical pressure. This is an unspeakable relief, 
for it ensures his getting off, and more of the human sur¬ 
roundings would have killed his mind. I think Genius is not the 
robust plant that foolish men suppose—but the most delicate 
of products! 

But I am by no means content about furlough instead of 
deputation. When I reflect that this country in inpia, and see 
how foreigners can batten on her bounty, while a child of the soil 
may have to undergo privations in his service of her that amount 
to punishment, I am exasperated. How right L. L. R. [Lala 
Lajpat Ray?] was in asking if the English had brought the land 
down from the skies! 

I am afraid if I say more you will oommand me to sign myself, 
•not Orlando Furioso, but— 

Nivedita the Furious 


•462. To Mrs. Ole BclL 

17 Boss Paxa Lank, 

• • Bags Bazaar. Calcutta 

- • ’ July tO, 1907 

My dear S. Sara, 

Itis useless for me to make any plans for the Winter, as the 
Bairn’s whole scheme is now shattered. Yon cannot imagine 
the present position.' His work is doubled. The Director i» 
inaccessible and dazed. The Oovenunag anti-Indian. Oh dear 
Oh dear-r-thing* are as bad as can be 1 

Today «%E0tlishd0ctor has gone to see him, as he has a touch 
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of gout which required certain German baths and might prove a 
reason for medical recommendation to furlough. One cannot 
tell. Once out of the College, he ought never never to come back. 
That is the one clear point. Mother show the way 1 

Swamiji’s youngest brother, whom you remember, is on trial 
for seditious publications. He has just been telling us how the 
idea of Nationalism has changed the face of the country. The 
bad boys who were only ‘street-loafers’ have become fine National 
Volunteers. He is anxious about his mother and grand-mother, 
as the older son is no comfort to them. But he himself is likely 
to get from 6 months to 3 years in prison. He is so brave and 
good, humoured about it all, but says, “it is extremely unpleasant 
for a gentleman, and I, you know, am a proud DuttI” So like 
Swamiji! 

I wrote to Murray’s. Thank you for writing Yum. Let us say 
no more about it. My proofs of the ‘Cradle Tales* 

[Pages missing) 


463. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

[21.7.1907] 

[Pages missing] 

What do you think. I have sent the nephew (now Swami 


Shankarananda) and a Brahmacharin of talent off on a photo¬ 
graphing expedition to make photographs illustrating Our Theory 
of the Origin of the Siva Lingam —not phallic at all! ! ! Isn’t that 
grand ? Next I hope to write it up. But it will be signed by the 
Nephew, form the Math—as a woman ought not to deal with 
these arguments publicly. But aren’t you pleased? You will 
perhaps be astonished at my spending the money at such a 
moment. But it must be done during the present season or not for 
6 or 8 months again. I feel that we are really the Defenders of the 
Faith, if this can be done. And wouldn’t Swamiji have been 
pleased? Siva! Siva! 

Pray for our little one that Mother may be with him, and that 
all may be favourable to his wishes, and that, finally, India may 
triumph in his scientific conquests, as never by armies. 

Ever Ever Ever most gratefully and with deep deep love. 

Dear S. Sara, 

Your Margm 
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464. To Miss J. MacLeod 

July 25, 1907 

At Dum Dum for a Pew days 
CORRECTING PROOFS 

My sweet Yum, 

2 years’ furlough is granted 1 Of course this must. Mother 
directing, be turned into deputation—which means provision 
for the Science—but meantime it is freedom! 1 And freedom is 
the greatest thing in the world. They leave Bombay probably 
Aug. 30, landing at Marseilles or Brindisi. An invitation to 
Bordeaux and a [...] Aris would indeed be charming. But all 
I-..J will be modifiable as to landing, by a cable from S. Sara 
saying Italy or London. I cannot leave till Sept. 15, and I am 
afraid I shall miss you altogether. I cannot reach Naples or 
Genoa till after October has begun. But from there, I can do just 
as I am told, Italy or France or London and [...]. I do wish 
I could see you 1—and be with you for 3 solid weeks. But I know 
it is hopeless. You will have left for America before I arrive. 
How I wish you were wintering in Europe I One thing I do want 
want want to see—prim-roses in England or Ireland or both, next 
Spring. I do trust S. Sara will want, too—and perhaps you will 
be there. Spring seems possible, as regards you—Autumn 
hopeless. This is not yet August. You will receive it in 16 or 
17 days. That leaves you time to cable or write to me, so as 
definitely to modify my plans in any way you wish. I shall want 
to have the letters, when I join S. Sara. Perhaps Albert would 
keep and send them to me. I simply do not consider the 
possibility of seeing you. That is the way to avoid dis¬ 
appointments. 

Your loving Child, 
Margot 

Oh can you imagine the joy of seeing this freedom ? 
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465. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta. 

July 31, 1907 

A fy darling Yum, 

Your last letter says you will fall in with my plans whatever 
they are. I can hardly believe it, but I am hope— hope —HOPING- 
it is true. I am telegraphing tomorrow through Grindlays to ray 
—"Leaving middle September for Genoa.” This means arriving 
there about Oct. 3rd or 4th—about 18 days after Sept. 16. T 
do hope Genoa will be no annoyance to you, for I have dreamt 
of seeing it for many years, the city of Christopher Columbus, 
the rival of Venice. I only wish I could also have seen Alexandria f 
If I go straight to London, it will not I imagine be much more 
out of the way than Marseilles. 

The Boses leave Bombay by the P & G that starts Aug. 31st 
and go Via Paris to Wiesbaden, to have his gout cured. I suppose 
there is no chance of their seeing you during the hours they spend 
in Paris? Their time ought to be mid-September. I have wired' 
Mso to S. Sara that he leaves end August. That will help her 
plans more than anything. I have no doubt that before I leave,. 
I shall have instructions from you, as to what I should do. I DO' 
hope it is destined that we meet and have a long long talk. I want 
to have you for days and weeks. Blessed Yum! 

Ever your own loving 
Margot 

I have written Albert. 


466. To Mr. G. K. GokhalB 

At Fairy Hall, Dum-Duw 
August 1st, 1907 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

Your letter regarding the offer made to Mr. Ratcliffe came in 
due course, and I made it over to him, leaving him to cummunicate 
with you himself. 

We have all been deeply distressed, to hear of the personal 
loss which you have suffered lately. One can only hope that all 
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sorrows do not fall on a single head at once, and that perhaps on 
the other hand you may have the pleasure of seeing the health 
of your children more established than it was. 

Dr. Bose’s deputation—as you already know—was refused. 
But how thankful I am that he has succeeded in obtaining even 
furlough! What with the intolerable combination that was formed 
in the Education Department, and the threatened break-down 
in his health, I do not know what the consequences would have 
been, if he had been forced to fill out the term, working 20 hours 
a week, and harassed by unending official correspondence. As 
it is, he has today written the last sentences of "Comparative 
Electro-Physiology” and gives every 6ign of improvement In 
other ways. 

We hear from Bh. B. [Bhupen Bose] however that Mr. Earle 
himself suggests early retirement on pension, with facilities for 
continued working at the Pr. Coll, and an income added from the 
University Lecturership, as a means of releasing him during 
the years of scrvioe which will remain to him on his return 1 
Such an arrangement—they are cool enough to estimate at Rs. 
700 or 800 a month, as if the greatest distinction in research were 
a thing to be penalised by loss of income l Look at theEduc. 
Department,./!/fedat £200 to £1000 or even £1200, with men who 
could with difficulty in England earn £70 to £100 a year, while 
this man, because he is Indian apparently is to be put on the 
footing of the lowest of these 1 Enquiries at the Accountant’s 
Office however elicit the information that such a proposal as that 
made, would require unlimited red tape for its conveyance and 
execution, whereas a simple order "To be deputed for the rest 
Of his service on special duty, this deputation to take effect at 
once,” would be easy to give, and is only what is done constantly. 
This certainly what ought to be. If granted, it would be my 
desire to move heaven and earth to get the whole of the original 
application, as engineered by you, granted, thus securing him the 
necessary assistants, and provision for travelling, while in the 
West. 

Upto the present, I do not know what success Bh. B. has had. 
Lord Avebury wrote that he would bring the matter to the notice 
of Morley and a friend of Lord Minto’s in England wrote per¬ 
sonally to him. But it seems impossible to get the matter past 
Fraser. Bh. is retiring in Nov. amidst expressions of confi- 
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dence and affection—and he says he will demand this one 
thing as his personal guerdon. 

Christine keeps us informal of Morley’s state of mind, at 
supper time, daily, and makes it almost as amusing as Moti Lall’s 
Tortures of Curzon every morning—used to be. What strange 
times we live in! They 6ay that even you are scarcely safe. I think 
I should like to see you on trial, however! 

Ever most faithfully, 

N. of R.K.—V. 


467. To Mr. Aswini Baner/eb 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar. Calcutta 
Aug. 1,1901 

Dear Mr. Bannerjee, 

We did so hope that you had gone to the help of those distre¬ 
ssed people 1 Surely it is a pity to waste time and the matter would 
afford you just the scope you want! I suppose there is cer¬ 
tainly some reason for all this delay, which is unknown to me— 
but I am so unhappy that we don’t hear the cry of “Bengal to 
the Rerque 1”—and see the assault made. 

I am breathlessly at work on the end of my new book, and not 
at all sure when I shall get back to Bose Para. But by the middle 
of the month the house will surely be open again and Sister 
Christine joins with me in warm invitations that you should always 
give it the chance of hearing your thoughts and hopes. I am sure 
that you are not "the incorrigible idler” you call yourself—and 
every man needs a society that has comprehended those aims 
which appeal to him, if he is to make his life noble and great. 

I am always dear Mr. Bannerjee, 

Very faithfully and sincerely yours, 
Nivedita of RK—V. 
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468. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Aug. 1,190.7 

My dearest Yum, 

After writing all my letters yesterday afternoon, in the evening* 
it was suddenly decided that I should sail Auo. 15 for Genoa. 
We also decided that I should not take my ticket to London, 
but only to Genoa. I have wired or will wire in a few days, to you, 
according as I hear from the Bank, "Sailing Rubattino Genoa 
August Fifteenth”—to enable you to plan accordingly. I stop at 
Aden and Port Said, but not Alexandria. The journey is said to 
take 18 days. I think I can at any time take the London ticket on 
board, and it costs £. 5, so if you wish me to have it, and send 
word to Port Said, I will. It gives 17 days for the journey, and 
allows to stop at important towns. But if you should be planning 
for Aris, it would not do. The Bairn leaves Aug. 31 for Wiesbaden 
via Paris. May he you and I oould spend a few days at 
Aris and still meet them in Paris, and speed them on their way. 
But if so, never tell! Surprise! Who knows! They ought to arrive 
about Oct. 12, 13, 14. If I am a bother to you, I can go straight 
on to mother, and you too. 

Ever ever lovingly, and soon I trust, to see you, 

Margot 


469. To Mr. G. K. Gokhale 


TaJ Mahal Hotel, Bombay 
August 14, 1907 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

Please don't be sorry that you oould not meet me. I was only- 
afraid you would attempt the impossible—and am much relieved 
that you have quietly accepted the situation! I left Christine well 
—but preparing for a heavy burden, I fear 1 I am glad you are 
•oon to be in Calcutta. I know you will carry my love to them 
all! 


Ever gratefully yours, 
Nivedita of R. K.—V. 
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470. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Between Port Said and Sicily 
Aug. 30, 1901 

Dear Yum, 

Your letters reached me at Port Said. It is so good of you and 
Ly. Betty to say I must come to you on reaching London. But 
I should find it hard to make my peace with mother I First I must 
go to her, and then do what I want, after. Meanwhile, I do not 
know where she is, and I am so doubly grateful for your invitation, 
since it gives me an address which I can give to Longmans. 
I shall have to see them without loss of time. 

I am afraid I am very very glad to be coming to England. There 
are so many little things I want to do. I wonder if S. Sara will 
insist on Italy. I cannot help thinking it will be a pity. If only 
they had known I was so near, perhaps Rich’s wedding would 
have been postponed, or Nim have stayed on. As it is, I can hardly 
venture to hope for this. 

I hope to arrive at Charing Cross or Victoria Station. We 
expect to be at Genoa on Tuesday the 3rd. On Wednesday 
morning I hope to take the St. Gothard train, and to come by 
Milan-Bale, Strasburg Hurry, Lille-Calais, Dover. 

The last bit, I am told, only makes a difference of 10/- or so— 
and I could not bear another night of the- sea. Here in the 
Mediterranean the ship has again begun to roll! 

How sorry I am for poor Lady Isabel! I can see from both 
your letters that poor little Bina died. What a blow! 

Oh dear it will be good to see you all. It would be so nice if 
you were at the station when the train draws in. Perhaps I . can 
wire from Dover. If I do—will you wire mother ? 

Ever lovingly and gratefully, 
Margot 

. Have you a genius of a maid ? I do want to arrange a different 
head-dress from my veil, and I have an idea. But it will require 
wisdom and skill to carry out. 

31st.. 

Have decided after all on the inexpensive Antwerp Harwich 
Route. I expect therefore to reach Liverpool St. on Saturday 
morning. There I do wish someone might meet me, for I don’t 
even know- mother’s address, to send my cabin trunk to Lady 
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Caster Patterson! If you could let mother know, I’m sure she 
would be there 1 And of oourse if Nim were home—! 

N 


471. To Mrs. Olb Bull 


Station r Gerrard’s Cross. 


Chalfont Lodge, 
CrtA.FoNT St. Peter, Bucks 
Sept. 10, 1907 


Dear S. Sara, 

To know that you are coming Is perfect contentment. Mother 
has the dearest little nest ready, and had quite made up her mind 
for us all. So the sooner the better. 

This is England!—and everyone has the Leggett warmth. 
What wonderful people! But of them all—who do you suppose is 
the most splendid and astonishing?—Hollister! 

He simply has heart—genius! And his love for Swami! Verily 
they are His! 

I do trust the Bairn Is at Port Said by this, and will be here in 
no time. But of course we have Wiesbaden on the way, to con¬ 
sider. Oh Blessed! Blessed 1 • 

Ever ever ever lovingly, 

Margot 


472- To Miss J. MacLeod 

At Aws 

Nov. 5.1907 
Tuesday evening 

My 'dearest Yum, 

• • • 

Today M. Nobel has heard from you, and gives me yoUr 
address. He also tells me that you met Mr. Von Croanch and 
passed a night at the Wartburg. Mdme. W. was much much nicer, 
yesterday and today—and of course, as you know, she is at all 
times'extraordinarily hospitable. Yesterday-afternoon we drove 
out. Today we boated and picnicked, and always I have these 
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lovely mornings for work in perfect solitude. I go on Thursday, 
as now arranged. M. Nobel takes me to Bordeaux, where we 
dine with a professor of Physiology. I hope to breakfast with 
Mrs. Finch in Paris—to see the Pantheon and the Dagnan- 
Bonverets in the Luxembourg, and finally to reach London at 
10.30 Friday night. It is the divine M. Nobel who plans so 
lovely a thing. But oh, how I want to get home! ! 1 Only on 
Thursday is a Prefect Ceremony—and I am specially requested 
to stay for that. 

Do you know, I have solved the mystery that puzzled me so in 
Mdme. W.? You will be so surprised. But it is literally and 
absolutely true. I have lived with both, so I ought to know. She 
is bxactlv Miss Muller, over again. Oh so exactly 1 Voice, 
manner, attitude of mind, everything. Only of course, Miss M. 
was not so stable and capable and full of executive ability. 
But on the other hand, she had subtler perceptions. But they 
might be sisters. My own fate with both has been absurdly 
alike—a mingling of kindness and snubs—both in great degree. 

But what does it mean—this circle round Swamiji, of one race 7 
Lansberg, you remember, also belonged to it. Is it the Birth of 
Christianity being repeated? Did that take place through the 
message of an Indian teacher being accepted and distributed by 
Jews? And in any case what ability have they, to accept? Do 
they at first reject and almost insult, and afterwards assimilate 
and suffer for a truth ? Strange, if so, building the tombs of the 
prophets 1 Still doing it. 

At any rate, they are marvellously cosmopolitan. It seems to 
me that since I left Chalfont I have seen nothing else. The train, 
that day, was theirs. Every German who got in was a Jew. All 
the long-distance travellers were. Only the local passengers, 
with stay-at-home personalities, were Alsatian or French. What 
does it mean ? What does it mean ? I feel as if I were looking on 
at great things. Why are they here again, in the West of Europe? 
Is it that they may be ready once more to preach a faith? Who 
could have foretold it ? Who could have dreamt ? That they who 
were rooted about their holy city would have been bowled on, to 
do their old work over again I Truly, “When the hour strikes, 
thy bow doth return to thy hand 1” Do not think, from this, that 
there has been any particular change of attitude anywhere. Only 
we are all puppets, and I see it. What does it matter, what she 
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thinks of me, or I of her? We are pebbles, crushed between the 
millstones of the Past and the Future, and we shall do our own 
offices, sure enough. What am I here for? Goodness knows. 
I’m sure I don’t. It’s as great a failure as I expected, for the Celt 
is too sensitive an organism for such failures, and it is just what 
I expected. Yet I’m here for something. Of that I am sure. And 
it will be done. 

Do write to me at Lavender Gardens. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


473. To Miss J. MacLeod 

1 Lavender Gardens 
Clapham Common S. W. 

Nor. 10,1907 

My dear Yum - Yum, 

My journey here was a wonderful success. M. Nobel 6imply 
arranged things as if I had been a princess, and the scientific men 
were all charming. Probably you have heard already of the dear 
Bergouies from M. Nobel. The Nobels teased me always by 
saying that I was theirs by contract with you, not as my own gift. 

I was entitled to 25 smiles a day and so on. But seriously, M. 
Nobel’s exquisite reverence for you was something always coming 
out. And his wife is lovely—so loyal—so exquisite!—so eager to 
bind his friendships with others closer, instead of breaking them! 

As for Mdme. W., all that I have written you remains true. 
Nevertheless, I must tell you that she thawed considerably 
towards the end. I think she was afraid at first of my claiming 
a superiority to which I had no right, and as she was gradually 
reassured, she had nothing to fight. Everyone remembers and 
loves you—she—the Dr. and his wife—M. Benac. Everyone 
without exception. Please accept their messages through me. 

Mdme. W*s constant criticism of others does not, in my 
opinion, proceed from her love of the ideal, or of virtue, but from 
the ease with which excessive egoism expresses itself as hatred 
and contempt. Therefore I have no respect for it, and cannot 
bear to see the characters, even of great sinners, at hex mercy. 
For this reason please do not refer in writing to Aria, to Mdme. 
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Finch. It would be indiscreet to say more on paper. But I will 
tell you all I feel when we meet. Meanwhile, I say nothing to 
anyone, save that she was most kind, and obtained messages 
from Richet of great kindness and help to Bose. This is true. 
Of Mrs. Finch herself—have you been in her apartment? What a 
dangerous gift is physical beauty I How much worse when 
combined with intellectual facility 1 That little woman’s head is 
absolutely turned, with vanity, and childish vanity at that 1 And 
the RESULT is pitiable to see! 

Oh how sweet to be at home—pervaded by the exquisite soul 
who reigns here 1 Mother, under this sovereignty, is full of sweet¬ 
ness and helpfulness! And everything is so pretty to look at I 
Mr. Ratcliffe came in last night and found us alone and cornea 
again today. Please hurry on the linking of him with Chalfont. 

Ever your own loving 
Margot 

M. Nobel says the treaty on which you draw in your dealings 
with him is a very old one between you, and leaves him always 
infinitely in your debt 1 Both he and she are lovely. I am so proud 
and happy to know them and be accepted as their friend. 


474. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Monday, Nov. 11, [1»07\ 

Came home late Friday. Pile of letters. Only read gradually. 
Will write Denny’s for 1 copy Living and Non-Living to be sent 
you. I suppose I might also ask them to book Lady Betty’s order 
for 3 copies of the new book. But will she have them sent to their 
destinations direct ? Or to her, in America? Christine loves Jeanne 
and will love Hollister who has given her “Sin Grweler” [ ? }. 
Does this mean a revolver ? Our house was in the midst of the 
riot. H’s gift most valuable. Fancy your going on to Leipsig l 
Bairn says he woald have gone too, if he had known he could 
go with yon! Bo says you have “no bondage," Bo is so dear! 
S; Sara does not seem to want to come. W.e are growing quit® 
anxious. I think she is not well, and takes things in a wrong way.. 
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The RatclifFes are getting close by. I wrote Albert about him, 
but stupidly. All love from us all. 

Your own 
M 

The foot is bad. Gout I fear! Jeanne will communicate with 
you. 


475. To Frances Leggett 

1 Lavender Gardens 
Clapham Common S.W. 

Not. 21, 1907 

My darling little Cricket, 

Your post card from the Celtic was 6uch a great pleasure I I 
had meant to write you in any case for your birthday, to remind 
you of the Thunderbolt. And this little word of your very own 
makes it so nice and easy I 

I know, darling Wean, that you will have a sweet birthday. 
And you have so much growing to do, before as many more 
have passed over your golden head! May you grow up strong and 
good and sweet. And may you never never, Dearest, choose little 
things instead of great things, or easy things instead of difficult. 
Remember always what the Thunderbolt speaks of—the man 
who gave to the uttermost —even himself. May you, beloved 
France, learn more and more what it means to be Mr. Child of the 
Thunderbolt, the Thunderbolt itself, the selfless one 1 

I cannot tell you how beautiful I found France, and I was so 
fortunate as to pass through almost every bit of the Jeanne d* 
Arc country. Of oourse I did not touch Vancoulenes or Domrring, 
but I passed Commercy, which you could easily look up on the 
map, because it is the nearest point on the railway, to Domrring. 
More curious still, the evening I reached Paris, I went to dinner 
with M. and Mdme. Nobel, at the house of M. Poincarre, Who 
is Member of the Senate of Commercy and the whole of that 
Country! Then, next day, we passed Orleans in the train. So you 
wHl see that on those two days I did every thing oonnected with 
her except Rheims and Rouen and the journeys from Paris to 
those two places. I saw France as she saw'it, which ! thought a 
wbndefftil thing to do. ' : ’ ’*••• • . 
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Perhaps someday Mother [Mrs. Leggett} would organise a 
Jeanne d’ Arc pilgrimage, and we might all go to the oountry 
about Domrring and journey slowly from point to point, 
stopping at village inns, and visiting wayside churches, and 
doing everything in the order in which she did it. It would all 
become part of our souls then, and how well we should under¬ 
stand. You will be sure, dear little one—will you not?—to 
remember and love and reverence the great souls of all 
history. Every night when one goes to bed, one should light a 
candle in one’s heart to the memory of some chosen soul, some 
great selfless character, and fall asleep, in the thought. This is 
the Salutation of the Teachers, the Worship of the Saints. 

Your own, 
Margot 


476. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Lavender Gardens 
ClapHam Common S.W. 

Nov. 23, 1901 
Saturday morning 

My dear Yum, 

I didn’t mean that I wanted to know what St. Dora’s message 
from the Unseen signified. It may or may not be valuable. That 
remains to be seen. I hope to go on from day to day doing my 
best. I have no doubt I shall make numbers of mistakes and do 
very badly. But the one mistake which I do hope in future to 
avoid absolutely is that of taking messages of this sort, sent 
through third parties, on their own authority, as of the slightest 
consequence. 

St. Dora’s word to Lady Betty, on which she acted, as I think 
wisely, spoke of no supernatural evidence. It was of purely human 
affairs. Moreover, it led to her doing something which was wise 
in any case, and strong, and right. 

The present is of a very different calibre and stands on a very 
different basis. If it had not come through your hand I would 
not have wasted on it as much attention as it takes to write this 
note. 

I have told you of a certain message that St. Dora once gave 
me, and of the comfort it had been to think it might perhaps 
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have had something in it. That message* however, was given 
hesitatingly, reluctantly, with diffidence. It neither asked for any 
action on my part, nor ever influenced one. It was merely a 
promise “You shall come through at last!” Only a call to faith. 
It may also have been imaginary. Even so, it did no harm, only 
helped. Such messages I accept gratefully, and look at wistfully, 

hoping hoping they may be true. . 

As to the present, have we not seen Swami pursued by this 
kind of thing? Never thought I was of such consequence a$ to be- 
treated like Him! But if so, at least I have seen His Methodf. 
And I will NOT rush from pillar to post like a mad woman,, 
instead cf working quietly in cell and at desk merely because 
someone says a ghost told her I wa» tp do so. If one were the toy 
of all the nonsense of 

[ Pages missing 1 


477. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

> I * 

1, Lavu- der Gardens. 

Clapham Common. S.W» 
November 16th, 1901 

Dear Dr. Cheyne, 

It is a few weeks since I reached London for the winter. On 
Wednesday next, the 27th, a friend is going to Oxford by the 
train that arrives there at 11.42 a.m., to pay a call. Iamsolooking 
forward to seeing you personally, that if you allow, I shall be very 
glad to take this opportunity of coming down with him. But I 
am afraid I must ask you to wire. I can hardly venture to make 
the attempt without receiving a word from you. My friend returns 
to London in the course of the afternoon. 

Trusting that I do not trespass on your kindness. 

Believe me. dear Dr. Cheyne, 

Very faithfully yours, 
Nivedita of RK~V. 


56 
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-478. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Chalfont Lodge 
Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks 
Station : Oerrard's Cross 
Friday, Nov. 29, 1907 

My darling Yum, 

How satisfactory you are! You never turn crusty! I came here 
only for the night. George lunches at Laogdes tomorrow—the 
Bairn’s birthday—because they are in Town next week, and 
though I am aw ay, he can in that case go to the Laboratory etc. 
etc. 

A letter from S. Sara said she would come by the Saxonia, 
unless she wired to the contrary. She did not wire, so we expect 
her. I hope to meet her in Liverpool 5th or 6th, and return with 
her 6th. Last evening was, I really think, a great success. Just 
before dinner Alberta—the wicked creature!—revealed to me 
that GPM had not wanted either of the 2 men. Think of itl But 
he was dear, all the same and I think he is rewarded. Mr. Geddes 
made an honest attempt to get over his difficult temper—and I 
think the Ratcliffe was an immense success. Albert says she has 
known for a year that Mr. G. had grown difficult. A little 
endorsement, like that, does make things so much easier! It is 
so sweet here. One is loath to go away. It is so like heme. But I 
have stiff work on hand for a few days to come. Denwa is so tall 
and thin—poor wean! S. Sara has promised Olea to have a • 
room at the Sesame. So if you come to London you will be in 
easy reach. 

Lovingly ever your grateful Childe 

Margot 

Liverpool 3rd to 6th. 

Return Friday afternoon next. 


479. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

1 Lavender Gardens 
Clap Ham Common, S.W. 
Dec. 10, 1907 

My dearest Dr. Cheyne, 

Your beautiful letter has been of more help and joy than I can 
tell you. But how much strength and kindness it required to 
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write it! I wish you could know how sweet were the hours I spent 
in Oxford, to me. I could see, too, that Dr. Bose, in his 
few minutes, felt exactly as I did. The presence of those who have 
attained is always noteworthy only for the simplicity of cheer¬ 
fulness with which it is filled. And it is an infinite blessedness to 
be allowed to share. 

My friend, Mrs. Ole Bull, has joined us now—and she will 
value, as much as I, the opportunity of coming to see you, as I 
know you will allow us both to do. Even to see us all, who love 
and reverence you, helping us, as that does, to realise how better 
and more sweetly to do our work, is “working for truth”—is it 
not 7 Perhaps there comes a time when the day labourer is no 
longer tied to the day’s stint cf toil, but, resting on his spade, and 
bringing his long-gathered wisdom to bear on the great spectacle 
of struggle, does his full meed of duty, by being instead of doing 
much. I am venturing to send you a little thing which I wrote 
in the great sorrow of some Indian friends when I was 
convalescent in 1905. It is some day to be published, but not yet. 
Forgive me if it seems too much! But if on the other hand, it 
should be comforting, I should feel that not to have sent it would 
•have been unpardonable. 

Ever, in deep sincerity and faith, 


Yours, 

Nivedita of R.K. — V. 


-480. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

St. James' Court 
Buckingham Gate, SW. 
Dec. 19, 1907 

My dear Dr. Cheyne , 

Don’t you think the literal Indian idea, that the Many is 
Unreal, and only the One is Real, is the thought to be dwelt on, 
now ? After all, it is all a dream—even work, even the progress 
-of movements, even the great battle between Truth and Error, 
aneeting and parting, having and losing, they are all imaginary 
—India says to you ‘\Om tat sat"—Thou art THAT. 

A moment of stillness, of radiance, of aloneness. 

It is the glory of the soul. 
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O; we may say to the Beloved (there is no death, you know, 
for in fact there is no life—the whole thing was and is a dream. 
And you are as close and near as ever, at this moment) “Thou . 
art that”— and we see that the beloved personality was the 
utterapce of the Love of God, was a thought that the Great 
Mother cherished in Her Heart and gave to you—and THAT can 
never change She is testing Her child, by withdrawing from the 
game She played with him, and She is waiting in hiding, till he 
open the closed door, and find Her, in the same sweet form, if 
he call so upon Her, in the sanctuary of Her concealment. For¬ 
give me for saying all this, which seems so much out of keeping 
with our respective positions. But I am not speaking in my own 
person, but only as a voice for what India would say to you. The 
consecration of the pain makes the certainty of the call. But 
there can be no pain, when we have realised the truth. Then it 
becomes “all bliss, all bliss, all bliss...” 

About the births and deaths—I do not think it is essential t©~ 
the intellectualised faith of the future, though personally I find 
the hypothesis so satisfying and so inevitable that I cannot help¬ 
thinking it will have many adherents. It has two forms, as of 
course you know, the Hinduistic and the Buddhistic. But after 
all, the great thing is to believe in Mukti, Freedom, and Re¬ 
incarnation is only bondage! 

Ever yours, dear Dr. Cheyne 

Nivedita of RK—V~ 


481. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Clo Mrs. Ole Bull 
161 St. James' Court, 
Buckingham Gate S. W. 
Christmas Eve 

My dearly loved Yum , 

Tomorrow is Christmas Day, and the day after Yum-mas-Dayt 
Happy happy happy be you, dear Heart, through both—and ever 
ever happier! We expect G. [George] andAlb[ertaJ to luncheon, 
on Saturday. We went to Lord Kelvin’s funeral yesterday. The- 
Bairn says Western Science has lost in him its greatest personality. 
There is no one else with his childlike welcome for the new—no- 
one else so free frem sense of authority or jealousy. How one- 
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(hopes that dear Lady Kelvin will not have to recover from illness 
to find herself alone! 

Poor Mr. Stead has lost his eldest son. Perhaps you have 
heard. We have not yet seen them. Poor things! 

Nevinson is writing splendid articles—and publicly complains 
-of the tempering with Ids letters in the post. 

A Vedanta Society has been founded in London... 

Ever most lovingly. 

Your Childe 
M 


•482. To Dr. T. K. Chbynb 

161 St. James' Court 
Buckingham Gate S.W. 

Dec. 27, 1907 

A)ear Dr. Cheyne, 

Meanwhile I want to say—you misread the Indian message 
until you understand that it is not I but my Beloved, who will 
remain eternally. You don’t really want to be two eternally. On 
the contrary, what you want is an indissoluble Union. This, 
however, is qualified by your longing to remain ever conscious 
■ of the Union— 

“I do not want to be sugar 
I want to bat sugar.” 

—and this means that while this is your desire, you will be 
eternally conscious. When the desire ceases, it will only be to be 
lost in the Beloved. This anguished cry of the poor tortured 
human heart is only the other side of the screen. It is its only 
proof of the truth of Eternal Rest in the Loved One. There is no 
death. There is no separation. There is only the Will of God 
expressing Itself in Time and Space. The One is to you your 
; Beloved. Do not for one instant fear to believe that She is with 
you and Eternal. When the heart is thus at Peace (and the pact 
is better, not worse, than our conception of it), Truth comes 
i in, and one learns the how and why of all that has befallen. 

Yours ever, 
Nivedita of RK-V. 

Your consciousness—so soon as you reach your highest—will 
-.awing between two. 
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ft* prea*no* of 

th* Beloved. The Beloved. 

This is what the little book tried to say. Against this, how cart 
one rebel ? 


483. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

161 St. James’ Court 
Buckingham Gate, S.W. 

New Year's Eve., 131. 12. 1907 £ 

I am so deeply interested in the line of thought you open 
up by the word “Sporting” in the Old Testament. In this little 
glimpse of “Wisdom Sporting” one seems to gain a new concep- 
ion of that Feminine Divine Being who is undoubtedly behind 
(he Goddesses of Asiatic Mythology. Also, one catches a sugges¬ 
tion of the vast historic strata behind our own sacred books. 
There is probably no mind in Europe which is more fitted than 
your own for the true criticism and enjoyment of Hindu 
mythology. For these highest fields of thought and pleasure, one 
does not know how to educate the workman. My own education 
was gained in the High Church Movement, but a young student 
could not be put into that deliberately! 

I think perhaps with the dawn of the New Year’s morning, 
dear Dr. Cheyne, there will come to you the wonderful realisation 
of how all is well with the Beloved. The realisation of God would 
have nothing to commend it to the heart of the lover, if it were 
not that it is the supreme and most glorious service that one can 
offer to the beloved dead. I cannot bear the cold Protestantism 
that says you may not pray for, or speak to, one whose visible 
presence is withdrawn! It is our own hearts that teach us what 
is the truth of love. Our emotions are shaped to the fact, as the 
shell curves round and enfolds the warm life of the creature- 
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You are the child, who have been left lonely and in the dark. 
But I have a great gospel for you. Realise that your feeling so 
will be torture to the beloved soul. Realise that remembering is 
sacrilege. There is no memory. There is living presence— 
togitherness—not even a wall, only a veil, between. But realise 
that only when you turn with gaiety and benediction and generous 
childlike encourag iment to the Beloved, in perfect faith and free¬ 
dom, thinking only of her prog ression to “the deep wells of light” 
can she be perfectly at peace! It is such a small consideration— 
but it will chang: the whole world for you. And it is truth, I 
know, I do not believe it. Accept—trust—obey. What blessed¬ 
ness and joy will be hers and yours! 

Ever most reverently, 
Nivedita of RK—V~ 


484. To Mr. Aswini Banerjee 


D.ar Mr. B nnerji, 


At Dum Dum 
Returning to Bose Para 

AFTER A FEW-DAYS 


How grand that you are going to R. P. May Victory attend 
you ! Wj are so grieved about Bh’s sentence. It was evidently 
meant to temper justice with mercy in appearance—but everyone 
here [think?] that it would have been less if defended. Anyway 
Bhu’s [Bhupen Datta’s] article—‘One More for the Atler’—is 
magnificent. Thank you for your speech on the Coronation! 

Yours very sincerely* 
Nivedita of RK-V* 
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(54) Mrs. Marie Hamilton Coates to Sister Nivedita 

... . , The Nuck 

Rocheliffe Ottawa, Canada 
: '. 27.1. 1907 

Dear Sister Nivedita , 

You do Slot know me unde? my married name but I believe that you heard 
of'me as Marie flalboistcr, dear Swami Vivekananda’s disciple and friend, 
10 years ago. I was then living in*England. Since, I have lived in Canada, 
the States, and 20 months ago, was mairied in New York. Swami 
Abhedananda acting as my brotner and giving me away. My husband, who 
is the iassod^te editor of the Gazette—the official organ of the Department 
of Labour—is a Canadian and we live in Ottawa. All this by way of introduc¬ 
tion. Now to the point. 

It has always been my great desire to repay in some way the great good 
I owe to Swamiji. 

I knew Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Minto well, for 1 came with them 
to Canada at the end of 1898 as governess to the children of Lord Minto’s 
cousin .and military secretary. Colonel Drummurd when Lord Minto became 
Governor-General. Circumstances happened which drew me very closely 
to them and they have ever since shown great kindness to me and interest 
in my welfare. In some months, knowing the lively interest Lady Minto 
is taking in the Hindu Women, ii occurred to me that I might be the means 
of helping her—if shq wants help—and also the Hindus—for Swaml’s sake. 
I thought i\ ovqr and at last, wrote to the Swami Abhedananda for your 
Address. IJe was then in India,, though 1 did not know it—to my great 
regret—and Miss Glen sent me the information I asked for. I have just 
written by this mail to Lady Minto and in the course of my letter mentioned 
you as one who woflrtd be able to tell her more of the needs of the Hindu 
women than anyl^ody els?, as you had become one of them, and dedicated 
yourjlife^ their service. I gave her your address, and I am writing to you 
■now’that you may know how and why it happens that Her Excellency gets 
in communication with you—if she does, which I sincerely hope she 
will do. 

I would be very happy indeed if thus I could contribute to the welfare of 
cur Hindu sisters and to the name of Lady Minto as a great Viceriene, thus 
re-paying pan of my double debt. 

I often hear of your work and regret much that I never met you. The Swami 
go often spoke of you. 

All blessings be yours, dear Sister Nivedita, and please accept the love of 
your sincere, if unknown friend. 

Marie Hamilton Coates 

W© are hoping to have a visit from Swami Abhedananda in the summer. 
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<55) Sister Christine To Mr. G. K. Gokhale* 

17, Bose Para, 
March 16th , 1907 

Dear Mr. Gokhale , 

I am so sorry, I have just had a letter from Mr. H. Bose in which ho 
says that his motor is now at the shop to have a hood put on and that it 
will not be available before Tuesday, but that on that day or any time 
after it will give him the greatest of pleasure to drive you to Dum Dum. 
This is most unfortunate. Now what will you do ? Will you go to 
Dum Dum in spite of this, or will you wait a few days for the motor and 
come here tomorrow instead ? 

Yours 

Christine Greenstidel 


(56) Sister Christine to Mr. G. K. Gokhale 


17 Bose Para lanb 
March 26th, 1907 

Dear Mr. Gokhale, 

The enclosed brief summary of Dr. Bose’s work which Nivedita asks me to 
send you, is for you to use or not to use at your discretion. She thought you 
might find it useful. Dr. Bose came yesterday and said that ycu had asked for 
something of the kind but when the time for writing came he proved 
•'troublesome” and rejected everything. This was written after he left and is 
sent without his sanction or knowledge. He has always been shy about any 
reference to his work in connection with wireless telegraphy and would 
probably not think it wise to mention it, but you will know best. 

I am sorry that you should have anything extra at a time like this, when 
you already have too much. I do hope the work is well on and that 
you are getting some sleep. My thoughts are with you, 

Thanks for the cards. 

Yours 

Christine Greenstidel 


<57) Miss J. MacLeod to Sister Nivedita 


Holland-Ambrica Line 
T. S. S. Nibuw Amsterdam 
March 29, 1907 

Dearest Margot, 

Five years ago today I saw Swamiji for the last time. You remember, you 
went at His request to the Math, to distribute Prizes at some athletic sports, 
and I stayed two hours, almost alone—with Him— Mrs. Bull , being with some 
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of the other monks.* 1 I remember saying to Him that He was the new Buddha, 
who was but to appear in the Far East to be recognised and acclaimed. He 
used to watch me with a quizical—half-doubting, half-believing way and 
never said He was not. 

Five years have passed. Perhaps there will be a letter from you at 
Monnaor [ ?] tomorrow for me. I bum candles at the Madeline on Easter 
day, for all 1 love—so your household will be included. 

Ever lovingly 
Jo Jo 

So let we know the date this reaches you.** 


(58) Sister Christine to Mr. G. K. GokHale 

17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
April 12th , 1907 

Dear Mr. Gokhale , 

Here is a quill which I picked up during one of my walks while at Mayavati 
and which I thought might be made into a pen for you. 

Mrs. Sevier has gone back to her home in the mountains leaving us with 
our plans as unsettled as when you were last at Dum Dum. Nivedita's latest 
idea is to make a pilgrimage to Budri Narayan, and we are discussing the 
feasibility of such a journey. In case we do this, we would stop at Mayavati 
for a week or two. And what about you? Do you still feel that you cannot 
join us when we go ? Do you know, since you left I have felt some pangs of 
regret because of what I said urging you to go. After all I know that no one 
can judge for you—only you know what is best. 

Are you finding the rest you are looking forward to, in Poona? I hop; so. 
And how are you? I have not been very well these days. 

Yours 

Christine Greenstidel 


(59) S. N. Tirumalacharya to Sister Nivedita 


Revered Mother , 


3/7 Car Street, 
Tripucane, Madras, 
16. 4. 1907 


It needs no further attempt on my part to introduce myself to you after my 
personal interview with you some years back with two of my cousins in your 


#1 Sister Nivedita’s note on the margin —“No, S. S. was not there—only 
you and I went.” 

Sister Nivedita’s note on the margin—“Reached me April 21 at.” 
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Astama at the 17 Bose Para Lane and after a few correspondences concerning 
matters about the public affairs. I am the nephew of Mr. Alasingaperumal 
and for your recognition and recollection I may point out two of the 
prominent features in me—short young man with a pair of spectacles. So 
far it is sufficient to give you an idea of myself. 

My paper Bala Bharat of which 1 am the proprietor is I hope regularly 
reaching your divine residence. Sri C. Subramania Bharati who is the Editor 
of that paper is a really a social and energetic man with whom you 
are personally acquainted. He has shown me the letter which you have 
written him. You must excuse us, mother, for our incompetency in conducting 
a weekly journal on a business line and my object in having a journal of that 
kind is to diseminate ideals of right and duty which our people have entirely 
forgotten. 1 hope, it really is, doing something in the work of National 
Regeneration. 

I want to conduct it upon the Principles already working in some quarters 
in our motherland and I would like to place it entirely at your will in order 
that it may be better used and handled. 1 would like that some occasional 
suggestions are made by you for its better improvement. I am prepared to 
conduct it on the lines that you may mark me and it is a pity that Madras is 
not blessed with any real man for the country. Bala Bharat is the only paper 
here for the “party of progress” as they are occasionally called and unless a 
really interested person helps it occasionally it is rather very difficult to con¬ 
duct such a paper. 

So, madam, I would like to have a series of articles upon any subject that 
you may select best. I and my close friend and energetic Editor Bharati are 
very much obliged for the interest you have taken in it by your valuable con¬ 
tributions and if you send us more that will arouse the “Sleeping South,” the 
whole of our parts must be greatly indebted for it. You must kindly excuse 
me for any words of flattery if there are any (which I have very carefully 
avoided) and in the interest of the Common Cause you must help us in our 
attempt to Rouse the dull South from' its lethargy. 

Soliciting a kind and sympathetic reply. 

I remain 

Most revered Mother 
Your obedient servant, 
S. N. Tirumalacharya 


(60) Mr. S. K. Ratcuffe to Sister Nivedita 


41, Chowringheb 
May 19,1907 

Dear Sister Nivedita , 

I resigned two or three days ago on account of the publication of the second 
article on the page enclosed, having previously protested against its 
appearance. There ensued a long discussion with P. K. and his brother, in 
the course of which he professed, not to be able to understand what 
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was wrong. He (or rather they) played as hard as they could to get me to say 
that I would not press the resignation, or at least that I would not go for 
another year. They did not seem disposed to insist upon the letter of the 
agreement, but they argued that my acceptance of a passage to England and 
back last year and part pay while on leave was equivalent to an undertaking 
that I would give several years more service. As I was not acquainted with 
the custom of firms out here in the matter of agreements, I took the matter to 
a solicitor, who says that their contention is absurd. I have therefore written 
a brief letter stating that after reconsidering the conversation, I wish to confirm 
my resignation and to leave in the Autumn. This is going in tomorrow unless 
the solicitor should condemn it as wrong or impolite. 

Katie is taking the children upto Kurseong on Wednesday. She talks of 
coming down in about 10 days, leaving the children with nurse, but I am 
hoping that she will consent to stay until the rains. 

We hope you made the journey comfortably and arrived in safely. 

I will let you know, of course, how things go on. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. K. Ratcliffe 


(61) Swami Saradananda to Miss J. MacLeod 


My dear Jo Jo, 


Math, Belur, Howrah, India 
June 27, 1907 


Your kind letter of June 6 and enclosure arrived safely. I thank you for the 
same. 

I do not know as I have acknowledged your former letter, expressing 
your opinion and impression of the New York work and that of Swami 
Bodhananda. I read it to Swami Brahmananda and we both enjoyed it 
immensely. 

We have great faith on Bodhananda—but we cannot say that with equal 
certainty on Paramananda. He is still quite young and has not been tried as 
yet. I do not like his showing so much temper to the Swami Abhedananda 
and it seems to me that both of them (Bodhananda and Paramananda) are 
ignoring what is really due to Swami Abhedananda, in their wild and young 
enthusiasm. The Swami Abhedananda has the habit cf thinking himself 
Swamiji’s equal from the very beginning and yet Swamiji called him to the 
work, knowing well his faults and merits. They forget too that Swamiji will 
remain Swamiji, in spite of everything and everybody and none will be able to 
hide the sun by closing one’s own eyes. However, we have not written them 
anything by which they might think, that we too hold the same opinion of 
Swami Abhedananda but just waiting to see what shape things take by all 
these disputes. Again, none will be more glad if any of these young monks, 
prove themselves to be what you think of them. 

I have lost my dear mother on May 26th last. She died of plague in little 
over twenty-four hours. 
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Everything is getting on as usual here and the whole of the Math 
responsibilities have virtually fallen on me; for the Swami Brahmananda has 
not become his former self again, after the terrible illness about two years ago. 

Thy Holy Mother is in her native village and has desired to send her love 
and blessings to you. So Jaya is remembered not only by the Holy Mother 
but by every one of the ladies, who met her in India—for they ask sometimes, 
‘will she not come again?’ 

With my deep love and blessings as ever. 

Yours affectionately, 
So. II 


(62) Prince Kropotkin to Miss J. MacLeod 


Viola, Bramly, Kent 
July 15,1907 

Dear Madam , 

We were very pleased to get a word from you. We well remember the few 
pleasant hours we spent together when you came with our dear friend, Mrs. 
Ole Bull, and wc were so pleased to hear that Miss Noble is perhaps coming 
soon to England. 

We are just now leaving for Brittany, for 5—6 weeks, but we hope to have 
the Pleasure of seeing you some day in the fall. 

When you write to Mrs. Ole Bull, or to Miss Noble give them please our 
wannest greetings. 

With kindest regards from my wife and myself. 

I am, dear Madam 

Yours sincerely, 

P. Kropotkin 


(63) Sister Christine to Mr. G. K. GokHale 

Fairy Hall, Dum Dum 
July 31 st, 1907 

Dear Mr. Gokhale , 

I am anxious to know how you are. Are you really ill ? I would be glad if 
you could let me know. Do you remember that I said I would cure you ? 
You did not think I had forgotten, did you? I know it would require two or 
three months of mental preparation on my part—for it is such a long time 
since I have done this kind of work. But now I am ready and in these quiet 
days at Dum Dum, I have made a beginning. So now will you tell me all 
about your health just as you would to a doctor? Tell me everything. You 
need not be afraid of frightening me or making me anxious. I know you 
can be helped in this way. 
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Wc are all staying at Dum Dum again for a few days. The two literary ones 
(J. C. Bose and Nivedita] are finishing their books and I am here while our 
house is undergoing repairs. The Boses sail probably on the 31st of August 
from Bombay. N. [Nivedita] is not quite sure yet but she thinks the 15th of 
September will be her date. She will take the Rubattino line to Genoa and 
meet Mrs. Bull somewhere in Italy. 

After tnis week I shall be at Bose Para to stay. 

Just at this Point Nivedita called me to come and discuss plans. The result 
is that she has decided to sail from Bombay by the ship that leaves August 
15th or 17th, as was originally planned. I think she intends to write to you in 
a day or two. 

I am glad to know that you are really to be in Calcutta this cold weathe. 

I hope you are not sorry. I am really very glad. 

Yours 

Christine Greenstidez 
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485. To Miss J. MacLeod 


C/o. Mrs. Ole Bull 
161, St. James Court 
Buckingham Gate S.W. 


My beloved Yum, 


Eve of Epiphany 190815.1.1908] 


The enclosed letter reached me yesterday at mother’s where 
we had spent the night. I could not bring myself to open it, but 
soon decided that I could send it to you, and leave the whole 
question of its fate in your dear hands. I would rather not know 
the purport of it. But if you think it necessary and right to tell 
me, I withdraw this objection. I can only suppose that the 
communication to Murray has been the reason of it. In that, I 
said, “if I had thought (understood) at the time as I now think, 
(understand) of the meaning of the book, my share in it would 
never have been given,” or words to that effect. That was all. 
You will notice also that this letter has probably been read 
officially in the Indian post office and a memorandum made of 
its contents. 

Mother’s wedding-ring had a guard, which my Father put on 
her hand at the same time, during the Wedding-Ceremony, 
41 years ago. On Christmas day, she insisted on putting this 
guard on my finger. She said she had long looked forward to 
doing this! After her 41 years of unshadowed faithfulness to her 
berth of wifehood, this little ring is just like Sri Ramakrishna’s 
benediction. I cannot tell you what I feel about it. 

Do you know, just before receiving this letter, I had the oddest 
dream about a snake with a kitten’s head, whose poison was 
made harmless!—and when I woke and told S. Sara about it, she 
said “Yum’s picture of S. Margaret over there, was enough to 
account for it!” But when I went down and found this letter, 
I connected the dream with Japan. Do pray always for India, 
that through good and evil chance alike, she may see clearly, and 
be saved from harml 

Your address sounds so untrustworthy. I send this to Paris. 

' Lovingly 

Margot 
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486. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

I , Lavender Gardens, 
Cl/mam Common, S.W. 

Jan. 21, 1908 

My dear Dr. Cheyne, 

We all love you so much, for your loyalty and sweetness to 
India! I am so so grateful that you have sought and found. Next 
time I see you will you let me chant you the little tunes that I 
caught from my Master—only one cadence—out of the Ancient 
Music ? It came to him from Sri Ramakrishna, and to me it sums 
up the whole, and is an immediate and most blessed key. 

I shall most gratefully try to meet your suggestion about the 
Hibbert and the Nineteenth. For the first of these, as a religious 
journal, I think it a matter of duty to enter with an article on my 
Master as a Religious Teacher. For the Nineteenth one must 
think of a subject whose title will sufficiently gild the pill of 
nationality! 

Ever yours 
Nivedita of RJC—V. 


487. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

1, Lavender gardens, 
Clapham Common 
Feb. 11,1908 

My dear Dr. Cheyne, 

One can see how grieved you are, over this silly reply! It would 
be quite impossible for you to see it as I do. It has been so 
obviously prompted that I am both amused and instructed by it. 
A talk more or less would have made very little difference either 
to the boys or myself—but this is of great significance. I cannot 
tell you how un-Indian the reason alleged is! Indian boys were 
never known in history to dream of the teacher as either man or 
woman. 

Meanwhile, be sure that I shall bi in Oxford again. Mrs. 
Sidgwick wants me to talk to some of the girls at Somerville Hall. 

Thank you so much for all the trouble taken over the Hibbert, 
and the Nineteenth. I hope to send something for both. But a 
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member of the household has been ill for some days, and this has 
interfered with all writing. 

Believe me ever dear Dr. Cheyne, 

Faithfully and gratefully, 
Nivedita of R.K. — V. 


4€8. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

1, Lavender Gardens, 
Clapham Common 
Feb. IS, 1908 

Dear Dr. Cheyne , 

Please forgive me for so many kind letters unanswred ! I do 
hope to send something shortly for the Nineteenth Century, and 
I do appreciate the fact you point out, that Sir Jas. Knowles’ last 
promise is very impressive and ought to be justified. 

What I meant about the Indian boys was merely that they had 
received instructions from someone behind the scenes, who did 
not feel that a lecture from me was desirable. And I thought this 
was significant of a certain narrowness which was fully conscious 
of itself, and convinced of its right to use its whcl; power. 

But the matter that is most on my heart is the book you 
promise me. Indeed I should love to have it, and to have it in 
leather or any other binding that you will bestow upon it. Only, 
I must beg that whatever else is left out, your own name will be 
on the fly-leaf! I think there is no gift in the world like an old 
book—marked and thumbed and falling to pieces—and next to 
this, a book with the word that makes it a personal document. 
The giving is like a second authorship—do you not think so ? 

You spoke in one of your letters of the love of truth being 
eternal—as the Swami used to express it—this is the one-ness 
of the knower, the knowing, and the thing known. I suppose we 
so identify ourself with the truth we have loved and struggled for, 
that we forget that ever there was one who fought—and bliss is 
found! The Infinite Existence—Knowledge—Bliss. How won¬ 
derful to thin<c that there are some souls who may enter into this' 
almost at will! 

Ever yours, dear Dr. Cheyne 
Nivedita of R.K.—V. 

57 
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‘ 489. To Dr. T. K. Cheynb 

1, Lavender Gardens 
ClapH, m Common 
March 4th, 190-8 

My dear Dr. Cheyne, 

How am I to thank you for your beautiful book, so vastly 
suggestive and stimulating, as well as so generous and patient in 
its tone ? There were long years of my life when such a book as 
this was the only thing I craved. Then I thought these subjects 
were beyond me. I imagined that the mixture of sentiment and 
early prepossession would make them impossible to unravel. 

I found a foreign scripture relatively simple and uncoloured. 
And now I find that Order and Clearness may reign, even here. 

The explorers in Kotan seem to have found Manichean litera¬ 
ture and they calculate that the country was deserted in the 8th 
Century A. D. at latest. Does this, taken with the Judean doctrine 
on the one side, and the Indian Krishna of about 400 A.D. on 
the other, point to a series of poems spread over Western Asia, 
of which Christ—Krishna are but opposite extremes ? 

Again, can one really distinguish finally and definitively 
"between Babylon, Persia, Arabia, and Asia Minor, in religious 
ideas? Will there not really be always a tangle ? That woman was 
first worshipped as Mother, and only secondarily as wife, is so 
obviously true! 

Again, in the Readeemer of Imprisoned Souls, do we not catch 
a glimpse of the form that Luminous Personalities, so to speak, 
were projte to take in the Asiatic imagination? Buddha ascended 
into reasons after he had found the truth to preach it to his 
mother. Christ descending into Heads to bring back Abraham 
and David, is but another name for one elsewhere pictured as 
Herakles receiving Alcestis. Going back to this fountain-concept, 
even Babylon looks modern, for even she is but effect of that long 
antecedent cause. 

You make Christianity seem so really Asiatic! And the Jew 
merely a distributor, as to this day—an organiser of ideas then, 
perhaps, as now of finance, but always one who ran up and down 
the world—then in a caravan across deserts, now in long-distance 
trains across Europe—scattering h : s view of the Universe. If 
you have a doctrine to preach, I am inclined to think that you 
must, sooner or later, find a Jew to translate it for you and carry 
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it into all the languages of the world. I don’t believe the Sadducee 
was an exclusive creature at all. Only the Pharisee represented 
the vertebral column of the Faith! 

Very gratefully ever, 
Nivedita ofRX.-V. 


490. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

1, Lavender Gardens 
ClapHam Common, S.W. 

March 9th, 1908 

Dear Dr. Cheyne, 

To-day I send to the Editor of the Nineteenth a typed copy 
of the enclosed Note on the Modern Education of the Oriental 
Woman. I find that M. Pierre Loti has drawn the attention of 
Europe seriously to this question, and as it forms my special 
interest in life, it seemed a more useful subject than the more 
political one of which we spoke. 

I hope you will be satisfied with this. Although it appears so 
simple and obvious, yet it took much thought. But I enjoyed 
applying to the Mahommcdan, what I had learnt from the Hindu! 

I don’t think my Master would have dreamt of considering 
any of your work as ‘unimportant.’ On the contrary being im¬ 
personal, He would have thought it one of the enduring treasures 
of the world. 

1 shall write out one of his favourite texts for you below. 

Yours ever dear Dr. Cheyne, 
Nivedita of R.K.—V. 

They who see the Real in the midst of this Unreal. 

They who know Life in the midst of this Death. 

They who behold the One in all the changing 

manifoldness of this Universe. 

Unto them belongs Eternal Peace : 

Unto none else! Unto none else! 
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491. To Miss J. MacLeod & Mrs. Olb Bull 

Lavender Gardens 
Cu pham Common 
March 9, 1908 

My dear S. Sara and Yum, 

It was nothing serious—in fact Bo doubts that the night was 
bad, thinking he probably imagined it—but if we had had a 
rushing day, it would have been! Of that we may be sure. 

What shall I tell you first? The review is out in ‘Nature’— 
March 5th Supplement. It reminds one of “even devils believe” 
—so unfriendly and yet necessarily admiring. Moreover, it states 
his discovery of a plant-nerve in ferns and cauliflower, so the 
wind is already out of Waller’s sails, and evidently by one of his 
own gang—and a vivisectioniat! I have learnt to feel that a review 
of this kind, stating that the world is as yet unprepared for these 
results is the most valuable form of record we can have. It is 
like B-Ss “impossible!” of which we have been so glad ever 
since! 

Meanwhile, he went to his experiments yesterday about 11-30 
and came home dancing at 1-15. Things are working! He seems 
to have overcome his difficulties, and to have discovered the 
crucial device—which was, not to detach the whole plant-nerve, 
but to leave one end embedded in general tissue, and then make 
one contact with the exposed fibre; and one with the indifferent 

tissue of the leaf. He had 
been in the habit of ex¬ 
posing whole nerve and 
burning one end, for 
contact—but this, which 
did well enough in Cal¬ 
cutta, was fatal in this 
climate. 

So you see, yesterday was a good day. Saturday was so blessed I 

Mrs. Herringham was lovely, and the Danbenys were so perfect 
that I only talked of Sri Ramakrishna and our summer in 
Kashmir! When that happens, people are very holy! I want you 
both to know them. Such an atmosphere! Please tell Alberta 
that anything so dear as her husband, I cannot imagine. You 
should have se:n the face of the Man of Science, when I read out 
his letter about Warren’s reply from Oxford! I believe Mother 
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is going to help us now! I believe Her hand is turning—and the 
bees are coming to the lotus. How I hope! How I hope! 
Devonshire cannot be, until after April 6th. But then it will have 
to happen quickly—for the German Congress is April 22nd to 
25th and he must be there. Now do say that you won't give it up! 

I am so glad that you are having another 24 hours of Chalfont! 
It will do you such good. I ran in to mother and Olea on Saturday 
evening, and found them so cosy and sweet! 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


492. To Mr. E. B Havell 

London 

March 13th, 1908 

Dear Mr Havell, 

It is most cheering to find that you think my theory of the 
Buddha-Siva Image so sound. I quite agree that the subject is 
one on which I cannot possibly write, over my own name. 

At the same time I cannot imagine you would care to take it 
up, with the mass of material which will eventually have to be 
published on the subject. I shall therefore be most grateful to 
you for anything you care to say regarding it. And a statement of 
fuller and more detailed kind can be made later by an Indian man. 
I am anxious that this particular sword should be drawn in 
defence of the Faith by the People themselves. 

Let me try to put in form the points that I think you want. 

1. There was an early phallic worship, common to the whole 
primitive world. See the “Sacred Stone” in the Cretan remains 
at the Ashmolean in Oxford—a perfect black Siva. 

See Maypole—Egyptian Crux Ausata —and Indian Siva also. 

I am much inclined also to think that our own cross is a 
similar identification, later, of a higher symbol with something 
primitive! My difficulty lies in the name lingam of the Siva- 
image which is a word that I am told one must avoid using. 
I have hope of showing that it was not used till the 10th 
Century A. D. 

2. This phallic symbolism did not form part of the religious 
system of the Hindu Aryans. 
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3. The Tope or Stupa of Buddhism was gradually anthro- 
pomorphised. From plain stupa to stupa with 4 Buddhas, N.S.E. 
and W. 

4. This gradually and with many hasi- 
tations as to the direction to be chosen 
gave place to the Four-Headed Stupa 
which we commonly call the Image of 
Brahma and which the Hindus frequently 
accept as such. 

5. This form was adopted just as the 
‘Great God* of the Brahmins or Scholars 
began to give place to the Hindu (i.c. more 

popular and democratic) conception of Siva or Mahadev. This 
Siva was a clear and more or less conscious mythologising of the 
impression made by Buddha on the memory of the People. 
Consequently the four-headed image is sometimes called Brahma 
and sometimes “Mahadev.” 

6. The Rajputs began to establish themselves in India at this 
time, and the four-headed Mahadev is the commonest form of 
Siva in Rajputana. 

7. Gradually the heads became unnecessary. 

The formless GOD was emblemed nor imaged. 

Of this period one finds rough and often 
shapeless stone and rock—the water-courses 
being almost always square !— 

8. At some subsequent period the form thus arrived at was 
identified with the primitive phallic symbol—the watercourse 
became round, and the whole interpretation was taken on by 
students and theologians. But to the mass of the people the 
image is not consciously phallic even now. It is “the formless 
GOD” still. They never notice the fact that the particular image 
happens to be in this setting or that. Like our own expression 
“being washed in blood” the gross aspect of the thing conveys 
nothing to the ordinary mind at all. 

If you want any point elaborated we must meet. No, I have 
not seen Vincent Smith’s article. But I know that his views re¬ 
garding the individuality of Indian art genius are absurd. There 
is a sentence in the History that shows it. 

Yours, 

Nivedita of R.K—V. 
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493. To Miss J. MacLeod 


1, Lavender Gardens 
Clapham Common 
March 29, 1908 

My darling Yum, 

Cookie is very poor—he needs more pupils and more schools. 
Do you think Mrs. Hellyer could try to get him taken on at the 
K'ng Alfred School? And are there any children who could 
have lessons? I drop these seeds and leave them to you. 

Would Mrs. Hellyer put the Secretary also on terms to run in 
and have tea sometimes? The girls’ loyalty is severely tested by 
her loneliness. She seems to be a charming daughter, and Cookie 
is a different being under her care. 

1 have a wonderful piece of news to whisper t * you tomorrow. 
Mrs. Hellyer was loved by Bo and mother independently this 
morning. Golden opinions! So glad! 

1 want to tell you how I fell in love with the beautiful pale 
woman with the ear-trumpet, while I talked this morning. 1 did 
not think 1 should love her so entirely as 1 did—and afterwards. 
I heard that it was Mrs. Rendel! 

Lovingly 

Margot 


494. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Wednesday mg. 
[April 1, 1908T] 

My sweet Yum Yum, 

Shand comes tomorrow and I have arranged that if you will 
call for me, I can go to Mrs. Hellyer’s to tea. But I shall have to 
return after an hour or so. I think of bringing my half-drafted 
chapters for us all to consult over, if you don’t mind. Such 
a sweet note from Edith this morning! Please give her my deep 
love and thanks. 

Ever yours 
Margot 

Monasticism and Marriage Psychic. 
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495. To Miss J. MacLeod 

April 2nd, 1908 

My dear Yum, 

The enclosed gush, as you will see, says not a word of business. 
I think what we must ask Mr. Whitmarsh is— Is he willing to 
Undertake the publication on my behalf, carrying out the wishes 
of the Vedanta Committee so far as these may seem reasonable to 
him, and making over profits to us l 

If so, may I announce to the lady who writes—that he will do 
everything for me ?—And send a Vedanta Society representative 
to see him? I am thus asking him to advance the money, and 
also to be open to some considerable trouble. But a friend here 
thinks and says that unless he does this for me, I shall never hear 
a word of proceeds, which ought to be secured for the womens’ 
work. But heaps of flattery will pour in. 

When I receive Mr. Whitmarsh’s assent, I shall answer the 
enclosed letter. I shall note the address, however, so that it need 
not be returned. 

If Mr. Whitmarsh refuses, I shall ask the Vedanta Society to 
undertake to pay over a royalty. But this is not so advantageous 
an arrangement, and I shall have no means of enforcing it. 

Lovingly, 

Margot 

There are still a few slips in the printing of “Kali” which I hope 
to correct. 

As Longmans have already undertaken to print “Love and 
Death” I can give no rights in that to the Vedanta Society. I 
think myself that I shall always regard the blue paper covers as 
the standard bindings for both these books. 


496. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

1, Lavender Gardens 
Clapham Common 
April 22, 1908 

My dear Dr. Cheyne, 

We were in North D^von, amongst the primroses, when your 
letter reached me. Your letters fill me with reverence, and you 
always think they are a trouble! 

I do not know whether you can realise the immense gain to the 
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Church, of having your work covered by her banner, and the 
desirability of having the fullest possible statements of your 
personal position left on record by you. In the cases of India, 
Ancient Egypt, and Greece, we expect men of culture to be able 
to detach themselves from the literal acceptance of their religious 
systems, assigning the basis of their prepossession in favour of 
them, merely to their social acceptance by the world about them. 
And we expect Christianity to be an exception to this rule! Those 
who have grown intellectually beyond the literal acceptance of 
its mythological basis, as historic fact, must be put outside the 
pale. They are no longer Christians and we condemn them to an 
unspecified place in a world which is to our minds outside the 
bounds of morality and righteousness. But by the fact of your 
life and labours the Church is so much enlarged, in this matter 1 
The other theorem—of the Christian Consciousness as the basis 
of Christianity, and its relation to the absolute and universal 
truths of the religious sense, can no longer be ignored, no longer 
be ruled impossible to a Christian and a Churchman. Therefore 
I personally shall be glad—though I do not know how this may 
strike you—if you could make one explicit personal statement, 
as to your own personal standing on these matters—relating 
yourself to the facts of devotion and spirituality, and stating at 
the same time the intellectual formulae, through which you are 
able to apprehend and appropriate this freedom. It is by your 
personal attitude that the freedom of the Church is enlarged more 
than anything else. The scholarship which you bring to bear on 
questions at issue is really only of service in authenticating and 
rendering conspicuous this personal realisation. Thus while it 
is essential, it is nevertheless secondary. You yourself are the all 
important gain. 

I hope you do not think me impertinent, in writing to you 
like this. When I see your diffidence about the value of your 
service, I realise that perhaps the mouse may see what the lion 
cannot 1 Of course if I had been a man, I could hardly have 
ventured to say so much! 

And now for a morsel of news. I am to lecture to the Oxford 
Fabians on the evening of May 11th. Mrs. Sidgwick asks us to 
come to lunch that day. So before luncheon, I hope to come and 
see you, and show you the Chanting 1 I am looking forward to 
it so much. 
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A Miss A. G. Daniels sent me a box of primroses from Stroud 
the other day. This was not, I think, your niece, whose name I 
take to be slightly different. But if it was, will you tell her how 
very very grateful I am for her sweet thoughtfulness? 

Ever yours, dear Dr. Cheyne, 
Nivedita of R.K .— V. 


497. To Mr. Francis Leggett 

1, Lavender Gardens 
Clarham Common, London S.W. 

June 11 ill, 1908 

My dear Mr. Leggett, 

As we are adding some letters to the published collection of 
Swami’s—and as this will lake some lime to complete—it seems 
wiser to send you my little Kali, without longer waiting, since 
Yum tells me how kindly you had offered to her to publish both 
these books in America. 

I have made the final proof correction in Kali the Mother, which 
was written at Ridgely, as you remember, in 1899. My only wish 
is to have it issued in America in exactly this form in which it has 
been published in England. The colour—shape—type—and every¬ 
thing are just as 1 would like them copy-righted for America. 

I cannot tell you how grateful 1 am for your constant and faith¬ 
ful kindness—in this, as in so many other matters! 

I am, dear Mr. Leggett, 

Very affectionately yours, 
Margot 


498. To Mr. Francis Leggett 

1, Lavender Gardens 
Clapham Common. London S.W. 
13. 7. 1908 

Dear Mr. Leggett, 

Thank you so much for the draft, which I have endorsed, and 
trust to send to Swami Brahmananda by this week’s mail. 

The Vedanta Society are very profuse in their expressions of 
appr eciation, about Kali the Mother, and want to have an Edition 
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on the spot, for sale by themselves. In writing about this, 
however, they made no business proposition whatever, and I 
felt that the one chance for regular business management of the 
matter would be given, if you were good enough to include it 
with those of Swamiji’s books which you so kindly manage. I 
should think an Edition of 1000 copies would be abundant for 
the sale that the work would meet with. It is sold here at 1/- 
and I imagine that 25 cents would be quite enough to ask for it 
in America. It is, of course with the Vedanta Society that one 
might expect it to find a market, and to keep it. 

Another point that I ought to have mentioned, is that on the 
last fly-leaf of the book, it would be well to print a regular adver¬ 
tisement of Swamiji’s books, as now printed and published. If, 
in addition, a mention could be made of the Mayavati Memorial 
Edition, of his Complete Works, in 5 volumes, to be obtained at 
the Adwaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Lohaghat P.O. Almora U.P. 
India—I should be very glad indeed. 

The last matter you mentioned is the publication of Swami's 
Letters. I have already gone carefully over the volume you saw, 
cutting out passages that it seemed better to omit, and making 
the whole grammatical. Swami has a right to the help of his 
disciples in this matter, has he not ? But I have a number of 
extracts from letters written to Mrs. Bull, Yum, Mary Hale, 
myself, and perhaps others, which I am now waiting to arrange 
for chronological insertion. These will add immensely as I 
think you will feel, to the value of the book, and will more than 
make up for anything cut out. 

I hope to send the Complete Copy to you not later than the 
middle of October, when I hope to be in America. Mrs. Bull sails 
for Boston by the Cymric, August 15th, as now planned. And 
the Boses and I expect to sail September 26th. So 1 shall be on 
hand, for the correcting of proof, and tnat will be an immense 
pleasure. 

Ever dear Mr. Leggett, 

Most affectionately, and gratefully yours,. 

Margot 
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499. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Wednesday 
[25. 7. 1908 ?] 

Dear Yum, 

Thank you so much for the thing that is >■o asso. iated with you! 
I never dreamt of its coming by return of po.st! I think i see 
you whenever I look at it! 

Alas I cannot come even tomorrow—because the dressmaker 
is coming. A more serious but prolonged difficulty is the Bairn’s 
lecture of Tuesday next. How I hope you will be there! I suppose 
there is no chance of your popping in here one day! 

My best love to Alberta and yourself, 

Margot 


500. To Miss J. MacLeod 

1, Lavender Gardens 
ClapKam Common S.W. 

Wednesday, July 22, 1908 

Beloved Yum, 

S. Sara said you were going Monday, and I myself thought 
you were in Paris! 

I did not go to the Rani. Her motor was unusable, and S. Sara 
was willing to go with me by train. But the train did not stop 
here—so we wired and had a drive at home instead. I expect the 
Rani has by this time forgotten me. 

Tomorrow we lunch and spend some hours with Lady 
H. Somerset—and Friday we go to Edinbro’. How much of all 
this means work, I wonder? Edinbro’ ought—anyway! 

I wish I had known about Cheiro! I would have loved to meet 
him! But far better not—I am quite sure of that. 

All my illicit longings to know about the future, I am putting 
aside, till I meet S. Dora—on which I count! 

The photographs are not here yet. But I do not doubt that they 
will come. 

Dear Mr. Nobel sent £5 for the work! Isn't he good? 

It is now impossible to go to Mrs. Hellyer. I have just written 
—am so very very sorry. 

Ever dearest Yum, Lovingly, 
Margot 
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501. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Saturday 
August 1, 1908 

Beloved Yum, 

S. Sara went with me to Ascot on Wednesday last, and is much 
inclined to share my best impressions of the Rani, generous, 
simple, fine. There is talk of her coming to Cambridge for a 
month. S. Sara leans much to your notion of accepting for 
Marienfeld, I think. I am so glad, if it is true that you are rested 1 
I have your copy of Swamiji’s picture, waiting for your return. 
I have not been able to go to dear Mrs. Hellyer—but I fancy she 
was rather relieved—being unfit for visitors. Nice letter from 
Mrs. H. I do hope she is better! I imagine you leave England 
next Saturday—and S. Sara and we practically Saturday after. 

Please give my warm love to Mdme. Wallerstein; tell her how 
lovely a memory my visit to Aris proves. The Mass of the Dead 
was so lovely. The other day, I found a letter that I wrote about 
it from Aris—and it brought it all back! Mother is much better. 
Do you know that dear M. Gerald sent £5 for the work? 

Lovingly lovingly, 

A forgot 


502. To Mr. Francis LeggEtt 


Cl o. Mr. Everett 

1029 North Clark Street, Chicago [... ] 
Wednesday noon [ 12.8.19081 ] 

My dear Mr. Liggett, 

At last the rewriting of my pamphlet is finished, and I shall 
look with much interest to hearing whether you approve of its 
present form or not. 

I have not attempted to write formal letters to Mrs. Leggett 
and yourself till this was done. For I felt that no thanks that 
I could offer to you both(for kindnesses that have, anyway, been 
too great for thanks!) would gratify you so much as my getting 
this first step in the work accomplished in good time. 

You have given me a clearness and hope about my rcheme that 
are beyond all acknowledgement. 
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I do hope you were feeling better on Monday morning than 
you had been on Saturday and Sunday. I was afraid you were in 
for a nasty attack of some sort. 

With much love to yourself and all about you. 

I am, dear Mr. Leggett, always faithfully and gratefully yours, 

“ Margot ” 


503. To Mrs. Wilson 

' 9 Upper Pembroke St , Dublin 

Sept. 10, l'JOS 

My darling Nim, 

How glad I was about the money! L. was just dear—wasn’t 
he? I asked them to send my new agreement to Ernest. 

I mean to send 2 books about Ireland for the children. 1 know 
you wouldn’t have time to work at them. But as they grow up, 
they will read them themselves—and perhaps you will spend 2/6 
on the 3rd—the Norse Period—when it comes out. There is one 
chapter about St. Brigit—The Mary of the Gael—that you might 
read them some day! We have had a wonderful visit—taking in 
the real genius of the country. On the 1st Sept. I went to Bally 
Castle and Rathlin Island with Rich and B. The country is 
wonderful—stone arrows and axes—an ancient fort—perhaps 
2000 B. C.—old castles and abbeys and piller-stones galore. 
Then it was so grand geologically, as well as historically—and 
wonderful country! Yesterday and the day before, we found 
Denid do hneno at Glendenid and Kiltiernan Abbey near 
Carrickmines. On Monday next, we expect to go to Deogheda, 
and spend some days, exploring tumuli and abbeys and even 
Tara. It is the extraordinary character of her Pagan Culture that 
distinguishes Ireland. It is like India or Greece—hardly Christian 
at all. Beatrice asked me what book she could send Cicely—and 
1 said Firm and his Companions —by Slandish Ogrady. I hope this 
will come to the chicks. 1 dare not let myself feel all I could. 
Because I could not keep true to my own centre, if I did. It is 
such a mistake to think much seeing is good for the mind. We 
ought to read and travel and acquire only just as much as we can 
assimilate. Be glad that you are not rich! The rich make such 
muddles of life! 
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Since September 8th I have been here, with the Boses. R. & B. 
came for his treatment a few days ago—and he is now in a nur¬ 
sing home. They dined here last night and he was so quiet and 
sweet. It showed the good of the treatment—no racket what¬ 
ever. But such a look in his eyes, for Beatrice! It made my 
heart glad. 

I had a few hours with Aunt Betty en route. She loves Ernest. 
I think she is very proud of the whole flock—and loved to hear 
of your Babes. 

Now Dear Heart don’t think I’m far away, in America. 
Because I’m not. And don’t worry about money. That will all 
come right. Your business is to keep your home sweet and your 
loved ones inter-knit—and for these things poverty is BETTER 
than wealth. 

Ever your own 
Peggie 

Love from the Boses. 


504. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Dublin— Sept. 10. Leaving L'pool 
Sept. 26, for Boston—by Whitf Star Lines Cymric. 


My dearest Yum, 

Your letter and Christine’s,* which I enclose, came together 
last night. I am writing to you and not to S. Sara, about Swami’s 
youngest brother—Bhupendra Nath Dutt—to whom Christine 
refers as “The Ocean’s protege ,” because 1 would rather not have 
to ask S. Sara’s help for any Indian boy in America, if I can avoid 
it. But that would not prevent your asking, if you wished. 
Bhupendra was in prison for 11 months—getting off 1, because 
of good conduct. His character is perfectly wonderful—but I 
understand that he has no trace of Swami’s great intellect. We 
—the Man of Science and I—think it would be a splendid thing 
if he could go into some business-establishment—like Mr. 
Leggett’s or Mr. Roethlisberger’s and earn his living there— 

•For the letter of Sister Christine (23.8.1908) see Appendix—1908. 
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picking up incidentally a training in business ways. But as I say 
this quite in the dark as to A£r»feelings and ideas, you will not 
attach too much importance to it. He is really a splendid fellow 
—and has a smile which will remind you irresistibly of the great 
Brother. He is manly and heroic and went to prison, entirely in 
order to screen others. He declared himself the sole responsible 
person—whereas really he was neither Editor nor proprietor of 
the prosecuted paper. He has always refused to marry, and 
Swami—when He found him determined on this point gave him 
the blessing of “a very very great man.” But I don’t think I have 
to plead for him with you. As you will see from Christine’s letter, 
he can be found through Miss Waldo 249 Monroe St. Brooklyn. 

How I wish I could have seen S. Dora! Of course I want to 
hear more about the messages! But our poor Rani! What 
terrible warning seems to hang about her psychically! 

Rich and Beatrice have been so good to me! She seems now 
to be far more one of us than of her own family, and there is an 
Indian girl studying medicine in Dublin for whom she is willing 
to do anything socially. Isn’t this nice? Besides all this, we are 
really studying Ireland— and the Man of Science derives the 
greatest benefit from it all. 

I am so grateful to think of poor Grannie having a lovely gown 
for Calcutta, if she goes down. By the time she reaches London, 
if she ever does, the idea of dyeing it will have disappeared. So 
that need not disturb us—but you have indeed done a good act 
to send her something nice to wear. 

It sounds so lovely about Ridgely and the Pine! A happy happy 
Winter—and oceans of love to dear lady Betty. When you 
receive this, we shall be almost starting. Answers will have to 
go to Boston. But when shall I SEE you ? 

I am intending to be very very careful in America. I shall not 
attempt to see there a man who has been waiting to see me for 
years. But of course the thing that stirs me most is the possibility 
that I am really to be of some use to Swami in the end. For that t 
Yum, I would turn my back on anything and everything only to 
be able, at last, to fulfil in some measure, even the least! 

N. 
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305. To Alberta Sturges [Lady SandwitchJ 

On board S. S. •'Cymric” 
September 27, 1908, 

My dearest Alberta, 

Your letter reached me this morning at Queenstown and I am 
only too glad to have it to answer! I did not know that the 
difficulty was in understanding the necessity for our school. 
Thank you for explaining this fact so clearly. I shall try to answer 
it as distinctly. 

Everyone acquainted with Eastern countries knows that their 
great outstanding problem at present and for many years to come 
must be that of the education of their women. Even the illus¬ 
trated papers, [?] not to speak of M. Pierre Loti and the 
Behai-ists (A liberal mohammadan religious group) make us 
aware of this problem, in the case of Turkey and Egypt. 
And everyone including the Government admits it about India. 
In the latter case, it is also popularized, though from what we 
would perhaps consider a mistaken point of view, by the 
missionaries. The missionaries are mistaken because, whether 
right or wrong in their assertion of the present need of education, 
they are not in a position to discriminate rightly the elements of 
value in the existing training of the Oriental girl for life. Yet one 
fact remains that Oriental men are everyday becoming more and 
more imbued with a modern thought alphabet, which the women 
can by no means share with them or not to any great extent. 
The consequences to social life of having men and women in two 
different worlds, not cooperative but mutually antagonistic, each 
looking upon the other as, at best, un-vital, are best left to the 
imagination. You will easily picture to yourself how the rightful 
inspiration and influence of the wife or the mother must, in such 
a case, be reduced; so that it would almost seem as if the kind of 
society from generation to generation were more and more to' 
institutionalize and emphasize the weakness, ignorance, and! 
timidity of woman, instead of minimizing these, and tending 
increasingly to bring out her luminous and heroic qualities, as 
ought, in a sound social state, to be the case. Hence inevitably, 
the moral, ethical, and intellectual decay of society. The only 
possible cure for this state of things is obviously the cooperation; 
of man and woman in the elaboration of a grand dew conception 

58 
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of thought and life. And for this, the education of woman is a 
necessity. 

Orientals themselves know well that all this is true. I have 
never seen men hunger so, for the companionship of their own 
women, on terms of mental equality and mutual respect. They 
are almost too ready to welcome intellctual gifts in a feminine 
form. The encouragement that they give to an accomplished 
woman, and the high estimate they are ready to form of her 
acquirements are enough to turn a girl’s head, as long as 
she remains a rarety. You are, of course, familiar—from your 
•own reading—with the delicate reverence and profound ideations 
■of the East for woman, so that these statements will not be so 
surprising to you as to most people, accustomed to ordinary 
misconceptions on this subject. 

The question is then how is the Oriental woman to receive the 
education she requires? 

Attempts have of course been made. It is always difficult to 
collect statistics in reliable form, with regard to Indian affairs, 
owing to the departmentalized and provincialized system of 
management. Many people know a good deal about a district or 
even a province, but very few know anything of a given subject 
throughout India. Still, by referring to Mr. Ratcliffe and asking 
him to collect facts from Lajpat Rai about the Punjab and Mr. 
Cotton (Editor of India) about Bombay and Madras, while Mrs. 
Ratcliffe is referred to about Bengal, we might be able to state 
something definite about Government expenditure on Women’s 
Education. I understood that in a Parliamentary debate this year, 
it was stated that the wholeGovernment expenditure on edudation 
for India was £300,000 only! And of this, the amount spent on 
women must be infinitesimal. I have an idea that Government has 
tried to do a good deal in the Madras Presidency for girls’ primary 
education. And I know that it aids one or two higher education 
institutions in Calcutta and Bombay. But on the whole, it has 
preferred to aid missionary and sectarian schools, rather than to 
embark in work of its own. The education of the Indian woman 
in modern knowledge, is generally more or less dependent on 
missionary schools, or on schools manned by missionary agents. 

In any case, the action of extraneous forces in education is 
always peculiarly liable to be disastrous. Neither secular English 
^fficiation nor burning sectarian partisanship is likely on the face 
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of it to produce the temper of mind that can sift out the elements 
to be developed and those to be avoided, in the feminist ideals of 
a foreign people. Modem education, as it has hitherto been 
offered to the Indian woman, has always been more or less 
destructive. Even partisans would probably admit this, in some 
degree or another, their estimate of more or less differing some¬ 
what according to their point of view. 

Thus, the crude taste that deals with Berlin woolwork in aniline 
colours has been substituted for the old artistic genre that we 
now see represented only in museums. The power to read, un¬ 
enlightened by a training in Indian classical literature, is apt to 
lead to unrestrained indulgence in cheap sensationalism. The 
substitution of foreign ideals (unconscious and involuntary on 
the part of the educator, very likely!) for those that are familiar 
leads to confusion of aims and the luxury or frivolity or other 
undesirable characteristics of the new example may be fully as 
likely to attract imitators as the more solid qualities intended for 
admiration. 

Some of these results would be admitted by anyone, I think 
and of course these are only a few. The fact is, Education, like 
growth, must be always from within. Only the inner struggle, 
only the will of the taught is of avail. Those who think otherwise 
do so only because they are ignorant of education as a science by 
itself. We know that it is true of ourselves as individuals, that 
only the effort we make ourselves advances us. All the hammering 
in the world from outside, would be useless—if indeed it did not 
repel, and destroy our will to climb. The same is true of societies 
as of individuals—education must be from within. 

It follows that if foreign elements are to be assimilated 
intellectually, the representatives of those elements must first be 
asimilated socially. You are of course familiar with this fact, 
in the history of the West. Silk weaving is established in England 
by Huguenot refugees. The wool trade is brought to Worms by 
Flemings from Flandere. The Cistercian monk masters Latin, 
and the Norse tongue is reduced to writing. And so on. 

Even in the case of Indian men, the enthusiasm for modem 
letters was first caught through a few special Englishmen who 
were personally loved, and the degree of a teacher’s adoption by 
Hindu society, has usually been some key to the degree of his 
usefulness to it. In the case of women, in whom the moral element 
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—the life of tastes, aspirations, ideals and prejudices—so far 
out-weighs all other mental factors, this assimilation is a still 
greater necessity than in that of men. And this is all that we 
claim. We have gone through a preparation that makes Indian 
people regard us as integral parts of their civic life. Being so 
accepted, we are able to put them in the way of attaining 
knowledge for themselves. This knowledge—at present only in 
the strictly primary stages of course—they are able to reach, 
through us, without any disturbance of their existing social, 
religious, or economic order. The older women come to us in 
great number—thus the younger are amply chaperoned. As they 
do not live with us, they risk nothing by coming. Nor do they 
become dependent on us and we responsible for them. At the 
same time, we have no criticism to offer of the institutions with 
which they are familiar. We are not helping widows to re-marry, 
or girls, out of deference to our European birth to contract habits 
that their unsophisticated grandmothers would have thought 
unrefined. On the contrary, holding that every country has a 
right to lay down its own etiquette and feeling all possible respect 
for that of India, we strive as far as we can, ourselves, to show 
refinement in the Indian way. We don’t teach religion, believing 
that that is the sphere of the home, but we refer freely to the 
ideas and ideals that are familiar to our pupils, and we avoid 
reference to or over-much explanation of the unfamiliar. 

Thus we are trying to build up a conception of a girls’ school 
as it might be conducted by an Indian woman for Indian women, 
to the aid and furtherance of Indian social life, and not to its 
disintegration and destruction. Simple as all this is, it is neverthe¬ 
less quite new, and has already found many imitators. We should 
like, however, to be able to develop it in many directions, and 
especially to bring it nearer, in efficiency and standard, to our 
own conception of what such a school should be. We should like, 
moreover, to see ahead of us for a few years, knowing that we 
might plan for the employment of adequate resources. It is for 
these reasons that we are seeking aid in money. 

Thanking you much for the patience that this long letter has 
required. 

Believe me ever, lovingly yours, 

Margot 


[A Note on the back of the letter—] 
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Mrs. Ratcliffe, 17 Clapham Mansions, Nightingale Lane, SW., 
■writes to say ... she will be Hon. Sec. of the Nivedita Guild and 
will help me. Effort to help us which I most gratefully accept.—JV. 


506. To Miss J. MacLbod 

C/o. Mrs.OleBull 
Euot. Maine 
Oct. 8, 1908 

My dearest Yum, 

Your letter was handed to me, as we stepped out of the ship. 
Thank goodness about B! How glad I was that I had only applied 
to you\ Of course I am longing to know your feeling about him 
—how he impressed you personally, and the rest. I do hope he 
will do such credit that those who have not done anything will 
be, as jealous as the day is long! 

Here we are. This is Thursday. We arrived on Tuesday—and 
I did a good day’s work yesterday. The place is beautiful and 
Olea is with her mother—both as natural as possible—thanks to 
the baby. How very pleasant this is! The baby is healthy and 
good. And the whole thing is like a wonderful revelation. Such 
a simple thing, to cure all the heart aches! 

Thank you so very much for St. D6ra’s address. I mean to 
write to her at once. Meanwhile when you want to invite us to 
Ridgely, will you write it to S. Sara ? I find it impossible even to 
mention your sweet messages. I am sure you will understand 
this, without further explanation! 

At this moment, one is of course thinking mainly of the 
Scientific Success of Dr. Bose’s visit. That is the great burden 
for India just now, I think. Once that is a little off our minds, 
I shall hope to meet publishers and so on—with the plan of being 
invited, if possible, to contribute a school book or two to 
America. That would be a better income for the work than any¬ 
thing else, if it were possible. 

Dear Alberta is in collusion with the Rani, and wrote me a 
long message about it. Also Katie Ratcliffe offers herself ag 
Secretary to the Guild. 

How wonderful it is about Calve 1 I think the manner of her 
Hiving was wonderful too—never another word—but the service 
done—and then on she swept. My love to you all Darling. How 
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glad I am about Ly. Isabel’s governess! And if she is good at all, 
she is sure to be very good! Love to Mr. Leggett. 

* * ' Margot 


507. To Mr. S. K. Ratclifte 

Studio House. 168 Brattle St. 

Cambridge Mass. All India Day Eve 

Oct. 16, 1908 

My dear Friend, 

The bundle of papers you sent were such a help and comfort!' 
The most dreadful thing was that Goodwin-article. If you can at 
any time remember to send us shreds etc., after you have used 
them, they will be so welcome—for we get less than you would 
expect—though I understand that the M. of Sc. [Dr. Bose] has 
paid 6 months subscription.to have India sent to S. S. 

How grieved I am about the Fleet Ditch! I did so want it to 
be yours! The prizes of the profession are necessarily so rare. 
But never mind—you are strong enough to do without anyone 
who could do without you. It is really their loss—difficult as 
that may now seem, to realise. 

Oh America is so tens^l The men look as if their hold on life 
were the grip of despair—yet really the persons who look most 
like this are only nervous—viciously nervous—and are conscious 
of no great and purifying thought—such as tragedy or despair 
or laughter or death—whatsoever. Fancy triviality raised to the 
nation-power—and you have much of it. The Man of Sc. is 
receiving much warmth of welcome—amongst University men, 
of course, and Bo [Mrs. Bose] is evidently looked upon as a 
valuable curiousity. 

What an awful condition India is in! And Tone is so wroth 
with Brother Paul and our friend from the Brears that even 
English gossip is depressing. But hasn’t the latest hero done 
himself honour ? How. proud one is 1 

The man Yotindra Mohan Banerjee who was captured at 
Burdwan and is now acquitted, has clearly in my opinion turned' 
informer. Only Govt, will not again expose a man to the popular 
stigma of this part. The worst of it is that what Banerjee tells 
will probably be sheer invention—as he was regarded with a 
certain confidence some years ago, but not, so far as I should 
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imagine, since 1904. Ask Tone what he knows on this subject,, 
and judge from that. The latter is you know at 54 Lavender 
Gardens. The Government has surely lost its head completely 
—and the position of befriending in Turkey what they are 
crushing in India is very curious. America is largely hostile to the 
National Movement. England seems to have got behind the press. 
A deputation of our students waited, I hear, on the principal 
Editor recently, and got them to relax the attentions which had 
proved so annoying. Hence the present lull in notoriety. But 
that England expects of the sister power a certain degree of con¬ 
tempt or even antagonism to India, seems to be understood and 
accepted. Irony of fate! Fancy America conniving at England's 
attitude in such a matter! 

It seemed for some days as if Europe might be wrapped in 
flames any moment. I suppose it might be very helpful—but I 
confess I dread wars and strikes. 

We wish you had been more explicit about Brother Paul. But 
I know you have a certain feeling of uncertainly about the fate 
of your communication en route. Scotland Yard seems to have 
men in New York, watching a hostel for students that is (some¬ 
what unfortunately, considering the associations of the name) 
called India House. 

We are glad Katie’s friend has his arm free at last. 

To-morrow is Rakhi Day. Three years ago—do you remember ? 
—and now! 

Well Well—Blessings on the god-bairns and love to their father 
and mother, from their ever loving friend— 

M 

Our whole party sends warmest love. 


508. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Studio House 

168 Brattle St. , Cambridge Mass. 
IS. 10.19 08. Thursday 


We cannot tell whether the telegrams sent have reached you or 
not. I therefore try this postcard, for the sake of added assurance. 
We telegraphed Tuesday that I was coming alone to Ridgely. 
Last night I wired ‘Arriving Binnewater 3 O’clock Friday* and 
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jjist now I have telegraphed—“Arriving 7 tomorrow evening.” 
I do hope these changes will not embarass you! 

Margot 

Love from all to all. 


509. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Ridoely Manor 
[21.10.1908] 

Yum Yum, 

Thou that art Knowledge Itself. 

Pure, Free, ever the Witness, 

Beyond all thought. 

And beyond all qualities, 

To Thee, the Only True Guru, 

My Salutation. 

Shiva Guru! Shiva Guru! Shiva Guru! 

Oct. 21st 1908—From Oct. 1899 


510. To Mrs. Francis Leggett 

168 Brattle St. 

Cambridge. Mass 
Oct. 22, 1908 

Dear Lady Betty, 

Thank you so much for the sweet visit that I have just paid to 
Ridgely—for welcome, and hospitality, and God-speed at the 
end—and last but not least, for the silk skirt! 

To judge by the lecture demanded this afternoon, American 
men of science are really going to appreciate our Hindu. Yum 
will tell you the details—and you can imagine how heartening 
it all is ! 

In India they think all the small birds and beasts who seek the 
shelter of the house are sacred and must never be killed, being 
‘attendants of Lukshmi’ the Goddess of Fortune. I should like 
to be on that footing, dear Lady Betty, in your wide domains. 
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and to let my coming be always as attendant on Hers!—which 
is a very round about way of saying Good Luck to you and yours! 

Ever lovingly, 

Margot 


511. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Studio House 

168. Brattle Street,Cambrioob 
[22.10. 1908) 

Beloved Yum, 

The journey was a tremendous improvement on the other. I 
was here by 9-30—and found the dear ones. It seems that the 
Biological Club of the Technological Institute can appreciate 
the work at its true value—and are crazy about him and 
it !!!! How I shall yet bow the knee to America! He is to speak 
to Prof. Sedgwick, his under prof, and about 20 to 30 advanced 
students at 4 this afternoon. Then the whole class will adjourn up 
here, to see. So Mrs. B. will pour out tea, and then there will be 
‘speriments!’ 

The under prof, says his own lecture tomorrow will be all on 
Bose. Such warmth of appreciation! And no jealousy. He looks 
radiant. S. Sara also had the joy of being approached through 
her brother—so that even he is worked in to understand the 
magnitude of the star, and Geddes.was the only man in England 
who had a real welcome for it all!!! You never know what 
trick that Mother of ones is going to playj 

I only told that Lady Betty had already, on her own account, 
been working to see that people duly appreciated the honour of 
his presence. But I said no more—and he was deeply touched. 
I feel so touched when I look at the silk skirt I That was too 
dear! 

And now—wonders will never cease. S. Sara with his oonsent 
has invited the man Hollister was to see, to Greenacre—and I 
am to see him there ! How glad I am that I never rebelled or 
insisted. If I had, this would never have happened. He is expected 
tonight. We go tomorrow. Too too too good to be true. I felt 
so unworthy of Swami, in not seeing one who depended on me. 
But man’s strength is one, and woman’s quite another. When 
Swami. Wants him to come, he just opens the door. 1 ought to 
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remember this. It is not the first time I have seen that the river of 
destiny quietly carries on its flood even him who protests loudest,; 
and the rebel leads in obedience. He will again. I shall still be 
grateful if Hollister will see G. when he is in New York—as it 
will be a means of communication established. But he need not 
agonise over it. G. will seek him, now. 

Will you please thank Soonen [ ? ] for all the food ? I have 
even been able to contribute to the sustenance of Boston. The 
mushrooms are splendid still. 

How I have enjoyed our long talks with Mrs. Hellyerl I feel 
primed up by all her vigourous views in a most wonderful way. 
It was just the stimulus I needed, in order to get on with 
the chapters. Now, I hope to write several more. I was at a 
standstill, when I reached you. “Be deeply attached!”—is a 
word that rings in my ear. You will perhaps like to see the book 
that is my birthday offering this year. So I send you some final 
proofs to keep—either you or Mrs. Hellyer. I should like to call 
her St. Anne—because Larey [ ? ] is so fond of ships and that is 
the Sailor’s Cry. But that particular combination of vowels is 
the most difficult to say, that I know—so let us know her as Star 
of the Sea! 

Ever lovingly 
Margot 

Don’t reply. I didn’t mean to write so long a letter. 


512. To Mary Hale 


Bsloved Aunt Mary, 


Care Mrs. Ole Bull 
Studio House 

168 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
October 27,1908 


Your long and lovely letter of May 13 has lain unanswered all 
this time, not because I did not love you and appreciate it, but 
because being one letter in a year I felt that to hurry my answer 
to it would be stupid. I wanted to enjoy writing—and to write 
at leisure. But I did not think I would be in America again, before 
I should take up my pen to answer you 1 The accounts of Swanuji 
that I was writing is very near the end now. I hope to have thtf 
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manuscript complete by Christmas and when that is done, I hope 
still to print in India, Notes from Diaries and Letters, and also 
a biographical acoount in The Mayavati Edition of His works. 

That will, I think, complete what I can do. But I do hope to 
be allowed to do these three things. At this moment, at the 
request of Mr. Leggett, and with the authority of the Math, I 
am preparing for the Press, a Collection of His Letters. In this 
group I have extracts from a few which you kindly gave, but I 
should be so grateful if you felt that you could let me have in 
whole or in part that wonderful letter that He wrote to the four of 
you when he left Dearborn Avenue the first time. 

I ought to tell you that I never put in names or anything of a 
personal nature. I am, in fact, merciless about cutting. But His 
letters to you are, with great exception, so much the highest and 
most self-revealing, that I long for that one greatest of all. 

The one great exception is a letter that he wrote to Yum from 
California in April 1900 which is just like a voice out of Samadhi. 
If any of you can give me anything more, and if you do not think 
it too greedy of me to ask, I shall be so so grateful! The Math 
would also be grateful if we could through Mrs. Hale, discover 
the stone from which His lithographed picture was taken. 

You gave me about 40 copies of the advertisement when you 
left Dearborn Ave. finally and they have comfoited hundreds of 
people! But if the stone could be recovered, it would be most 
valued. How sorry I was for the loss of Isabel! I heard nothing 
of it, till I reached England and could scarcely believe my ears I 
So unexpected! 

Do give my love to the two Harriets and your dear dear 
mother. I have never forgotten the sweet times with you, nor 
how good and kind and lovely you all were in ’99 to 1900. How 
I wish we might all meet again! I am sure we should have much 
to talk over. I wonder if our agreement would be greater, or less? 
No, I eat everything now (exoept beef and veal) gratefully. I had 
illness which changed all that. I must have been a fearful burden, 
but then, you see, it had a meaning, and perhaps was worth doing. 

I trust to return to India in the Spring. No, indeed, I don’t 
feel that I can be half or a tenth so useful when I am away. I long 
to be back and at work again in our little lane. Alberta’s "David” 
(his real name is "Dargo”) did arrive soon after your letter came. 
So she is now the mother of two fine boys. But oh her eldest! 
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I wish you could see him! And Hollister’s wife, too. is to have a 
baby soon. They are hoping for a girl. 

Now, dear Aunt Mary, don’t leave this letter unanswered for 
years, but be good to your undeserving niece Margot, who loves 
you ever. 


513. To Miss J. MacLeod 

At Greenacre 
Nov. 3. Leaving Slh, 1908 

My blessed Yum, 

Enclosed is a French letter, which I have not answered, till I 
knew from you about the writer. I return Mother Smith’s letter 
also. 

I have had the meeting of which I spoke to you. Most 
satisfactory. But none of us must even allude to it. It is to be as 
if it had never been—so thankful for it. But understand that 
India House impossible. Wish myself that Bh. D. [Bhupendra 
Nath Datta] could be made to earn half his maintenance for the 
sake of the discipline—and for the sake of doing so, that he could 
be got to go to California—where this is easier and climate better. 
Also I think someone might help by putting him on right track 
in studies, to help for Journalism. I understand that there is a 
course called Political Science in American Universities. This or 
History—or Social—or parts of all—would be right for him. 
But advice on this point would need to be given after first winning 
confidence—very tactfully. Also if he went to California, it would 
be manly not to mention Swami—but to take his chance like 
others, using money-help already given as Capital. Mr. Phelps 
is utterly tactless as head of India House—not dishonest—but a 
fool and a fool that loves power! 

S. Sara and I go to Cambridge on Thursday. All alone here. 
Others just gone. 

Bairn may be in New York Dec. 8 and 9. CAN you advice 
boarding-house for them and one assistant? Or modest hotel? 
Best boarding-house I think. 

I found your copy of Mr. Leggett’s letter from Swamiji 
and made selection. 
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Manuscript is ready now so far as I can make it, but trying still 
for a few more letters. Much love to Mrs. Hellyer. 

Poor S. Dora sent me a quantity of clothing—wish she hadn’t 
—but so kind! 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


514. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffe 

Studio Housb 

168 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov.i ,1908 

B 2 loved, 

Mrs. Bull is going to work to make Nevinson’s book known 
as much as possible. We shall of course buy it at once. As Harper 
is the publisher, my ignorance of its name hardly counts, I 
suppose! Prof. Winslow here—son-in-law of Graham Bell—is 
anti-imperialist, and “connections” must be made. 

Some day you—the Editor—will have to come here for a 
month’s journalistic observation. They pav extraordinarily well— 
it seems—1 cent or 1£ cent a word:—and you would of course 
raise their standard, if you were here. On the other hand, you 
probably have not at command the observations thev want. 
For Eastern politics and the Pacific and Labour V Finance seem 
to be the subjects. One needs to understand China Japan Cali¬ 
fornia—Utah and the JEW. On the other hand, the things you 
do know don’t concern America so much as England and India 
perhaps. Still you would enjoy the new views. For instance, it is 
said that a Jew Mining Syndicate was the real impetus to Thibetan 
Expedition that C. [Curzon?] came in touch with these through 
his wife who was a Jewess, that now they are surveying and pros¬ 
pecting—that political aspects don’t trouble these much. For 
them the 750 lives were lost that spring afternoon in the mountains 
—in order that a few more Jews might exchange their power in 
Whitechapel for 72 Bruton Street. Think of it! 

Have you read Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs? A great 
deal in that—and Vincent Smith’s ‘Asoka’ in Rulers of India 
Series contains all the proclamations. Remember Hinduism as 
such begins with Buddha—also place for Buddhism differentiates 
modern from ancient conceptions of India. Hunt up Taxila in 
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Mahabharata. My impression is that whole thing is a story told 
there—a Katha-jKatha in modern terms. Then look up McCrindle 
for references in Greek and Roman classics to Taxila and India 
generally—would n’t that be good 7 

Also Max Muller—but his English so dreadful—hope you 
won’t take much ! 

If you want a Cradle Tale write Longmans direct—my full 
permission is yours. If you look up British Museum handbook on 
Assyrian antiquities you will find a most interesting variant of the 
1st of my snake tales—taken from the inscriptions which might 
give you a point. Finally what about Lalla Rookl and Alexander ? 
Then, don’t you think there is a common Indian treasure also— 
as well as provincial? Gokhale Dutt Bose say in their childhood 
a reading book existed which had in it Gandhari—Judhisthira 
etc., from the Mahabharata. All you have to do is to improve 
the translation with C.T. [Cradle Tales?] as key to meaning. 

And remember that Rustem and Sohrab are a world classic. 
(From Shah Mamesh) [ ? ] 

I am sure W. G. is not upto the standard! 

Your information from M. Asn. shows that the whole thing 
was in the air and had no knowledge behind it at all. Siva! Siva! 

The M of Sc. [Man of Science] is being so warmly received! 
They tell of laboratories standing intent round the readers of his 
books when issued. How at first they waited for the inevitable 
plunge into metaphysics and it never came! ! I feel, as I listen, 
poor Authors 1 Only the accident of crossing an ocean makes you 
acquainted with these encouraging facts, which no one otherwise 
would dream of mentioning to you! If it goes on as it has 
begun—! 

Taft was elected last night. I am very very sorry. Bad for 
Philippines. 

Ever lovingly to all— 
Nivedita 


515. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Cambridge 
Nov. 10,1908 

My dear Yum , 

Thank you very much for the information about the French 
woman. I don’t understand about Hollister—for he delivered 
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the letter 2 or 3 weeks ago—and it was answered. I think you 
must have made some mistake. 

About Dutt—I can’t do anything—nor do I want you to do. 
But I have found out, in ways I can’t mention in a letter, of course, 
the advice that he probably needs. So I sent it on to you, to be 
kept till opportunity should arise and then used with discretion, 
and at your own judgement. It was because you know how to give 
such advice spontaneously, and on the basis of the existing con¬ 
versation, that I sent this to you, and not to S. Sara who would 
take him by the hair of his head and force him either on that 
particular path or its diametrical opposite, according as the whim 
took her about me. Of course he is first-class, or his career would 
not be worth troubling about. Nevertheless he needs knowledge, 
and he needs to know the ‘lie’ of things, and I cannot imagine a 
better way than to have certain things suggested by you. I thought 
all this would be understood by you. There are so many things 
now that one cannot discuss on paper—not because the letter 
may be read, but because it is not wise to write them! Of course 
I don’t want you to see Dutt on purpose. But you are sure to see 
him some day, and then you will find it useful, if you have a few 
definite ideas. 

Thank you for the hotel. The Bairn lectures here to-day. I at 
Hartford Friday. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

What do you think of last evening’s news from Calcutta!!! 


‘516. ' To Miss J. MacLeod 

Studio House 

168 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov.13,1908 

Dear Yum, 

Mrs. Hellyer will like to have the enclosed, which I do not need 
again. Thank you so much for Mrs. R’s $2. Yes, I can easily 
see Mr. Leggett in New York on my way to Pittsburg, and shall 
be glad to arrange it. The Man of Science lectures New York Dec. 
: 8—and I Pittsburg Dec. 9. I am off today to Hertford—returning 
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tomorrow. I do PRAY that Swami means me to get money for 
Christine! 1 am no good to Him—but she is! We went yesterday 
to Concord—and saw everyone. It was wonderful! 

Goodbye Beloved. Love to you all—especially our dear Lady 
Betty. 

Margot 


517. To Mrs. Richmond Noble 


7ih Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov. 17th, 1908 

My sweet Mother, 

It is early and I can think of nothing but you, lying ill, in Nim’s 
home. With you it is about II in the day. Oh Darling, if I could 
only take you in my arms and soothe and help you! Little 
mother, God is all there, Dearest! Oh my poor little one, if only 
you need not be in pain. Again I long to tell you of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swamiji and of the wonderful life they lived 
together in the garden, a life that makes one believe and know 
that God is really everything. Darling, whether we know it or not. 
And oh how they would have helped you! Just a touch—just a 
look—just a visit and all pain would have been over, and nothing 
but peace and deep deep joy would have been yours. Darling, 
we are really all love. 

Blessed, blessed, blessed one, we all love you!—and oh how 
you love us. How you have loved and worked and suffered and 
never grudged it, through all these years. It is only this love that 
exists, Darling, not the poor expression. Oh when this reaches 
you, perhaps you will be in pain, too great to have it read to you. 
Darling! I am praying, praying, piaying all the time for you. 
Oh! if only you were not in pain. If only I could take it for you. 

Poor darling, poor darling. My sweet mother, the ideal love 
is all calm and whenever I go and pray for you in the little 
Meditation room such a stillness comes to me. I can be so quiet, 
and I send it to you, dear. Beloved, Beloved, God enfold 
you. 

“This world is all a dream. God alone is real!” 

“Siva! ©h Siva! Carry my boat to the other shore!” 
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518. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Darling Yum, 


Studio House 
168, Brattle Street,. 
Nov. IS, 1908 


How happy I am to hear about the small Betty! Dear Hollister 1 
I have not written, so far as I can remember, because mother is 
pronounced to have Cancer. She is thus hof elessly ill. She is at 
Nim’s. Thank God! 

Ever lovingly 
Margot 


519. To Mrs. Francis Lboobtt 


Studio House 

168 Brattle Street, Cai bridge. Mass. 

Nov. 26. 1908 

Dear Lady Betty, 

Thank you so much for your beautiful letter. I had to wait 
before answering to sec how things could be fitted in. The Boses 
suggest that if you would permit, they might come to Ridgely 
via Albany, on Saturday the 5th of Dec. and go on to New York 
for the lecture on Monday 7th or even Tuesday morning 8th. 
The following Sunday, as you kindly proposed is almost 
impossible. I have seen the trains from here to Albany—and the 
quickest is one at 10.30 A.M. which reaches Albany at 4.25 P.M. 
or one at 10 A.M.—arriving Albany 3.45 P.M. But I have still to 
find out the Kingston connection—and I have stupidly forgotten 
the name of the little station near you. As soon as I can, I hope 
to settle the time of animal at Kingston. Meanwhile I shall hope 
to hear from you what is convenient. 

I am to lecture, in Pittsburg 9th and 10th and shall hope to be 
able to see Mr. Leggett and take him a manurcr'pt as Igo through 
New York. Might I ask for a post card, with his address? 

Lovingly to all 
Margot 
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520. To Mrs. Francis Leggett 


Dear Lady Betty, 


Studio House 

168 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 1st. [/90S] 


It suddenly proves that I may come to you with the Boses on 
.'Saturday next, and see Mr. Leggett at Ridgely instead of in New 
York. For this I am very very glad—not only because it will be 
so nice to see you again, but bceause it is so much more 
-convenient, also in many ways. We shall have to arrive at 
Kingston at 7-35 at night—but as I am with them, I can take them 
on to the little station near you, if there is a train, as I think there 
is sure to be, to fit the Albany connection. Only will someone 
send me a postcard or wire, giving its name? Then we shall have 
to leave Ridgely, I regret to say on Monday morning, because 
Mrs. Bose wants very much to see Nude [ ? ] Forests place in 
"New York with me, and I have to be in Pittsburg on Tuesday 
morning. But I do hope you will not mind this. I am so glad I 
•can come and help the Boses in this journey, which will be quite 
•easy, if I am with them! I have had much better news of mother 
—and I am so thankful! 

So much love to all. 


Margot 

S. Sara also asks me to tell you that I am to give a lecture in 
Boston on Dec. 16th. 4 P.M. and she will be so happy to have 
Yum and yourself if you would care to come up for a few days 
■and be present! 

It would be so lovely to have you I But I can hardly suppose 
■that the occasion would be worth your while! 


521. To Frances Leggett 

C/o. G. B. Hill Esq. 

5031 Bayard Street. Pittsburg Pa 
Tuesday afternoon [<S. 12.1908] 

My dear Little France, 

Will you please tell mother and Tantine that their guests had a 
-charming journey to New York yesterday, and thoroughly 
eqjoyed the good luncheon. So kindly put up by Soonen?{?] I 
/reached Pittsburg this morning, and am sitting in a large sunny 
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bedroom, writing letters. The Indoon [ ? ] is a drarming plaoe, 
with delightful little nests of rooms, high up in the air, so that you 
feel just like a bird, and are lifted high above the smoke and dust, 
to keep your wings dean! How in the world do the white 
turkeys keep themselves so white? The white peacocks at JCew 
are quite soiled, in compassion 1 The Ridgely birds are almost 
pure enough to grow into angels when they die! 

Pittsburg is quite a Black Country—like Manchester or 
Burmingham in England. You have to wash your hands a dozen 
times a day—and I don’t think Nala could have forgotten, even 
once in 12 years, if he had been here! 

I am staying here with a hostess who came from the South, 
and remembers all about the War. Indeed she went to prison, 
with her mother and sister and aunt, for 2 months. Wasn’t that 
•dreadful? She tells such stories! I wish Thunderbolt could hear 
them! 

With my best love Darling, 

Your 

Margot 


522. To Mrs. Francis Leggett 

Studio House 
168 Brattle Street, 
Tuesday Dec. 15,1908 

My dear Lady Betty, 

No words can describe to you the kindness and attention that 
Mr. Leggett showered on me, after leaving Ridgely. When we 
arrived at Madison Ave. he was like the captain of a ship, 
demanding hot water, light, warmth, anything and everything. 
Then he called for me the next morning and took me to breakfast 
at the Waldorf, Astoria!—and never finished till he had been to 
Longmans with me! I felt as proud as a peacock all the time— 
as you will easily imagine. 

There was a letter here from mother herself last night—making 
light, with her wonderful courage, of her illness and pain. S. Sara 
is very strongly of opinion that the time for going has not come 
yet. She thinks that my presence would bring the friction of 
daily life into what is at present a beautiful and helpful idea to 
mother, and add very terribly to Nim’s responsibilities.. I knqw 
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that there is this side to the question too—so lam making time,. 
probably, for a wh'le yet. Meanwhile I cannot tell you what a- 
joy it is to remember those Sunday prayers! 

Mr. Munsey [?] very kindly sent his chief Editor to interview- 
me—and he gave me splendid advice, about papers to go to.. 
Finally, I caTied off the second of our Sunday packets of sand- 
witches fox last night’s refection, and so feasted in your hospitality, 
till the last moment 1 

Lovingly and most g atefullv, 

Margot 

523. To Mrs. Richmond Noble 

Studio Housh 

168 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Dec. 15th. 1908 

My poor Beloved, 

The box with your little Xmas presents goes by this ship. An<f 
our letters must go too, if they are to be in time. Sweet heart 
D:ar—It was wonderful to see your handwiiting again. But 
don’t hurt yourself to write. A name would be enough. Darling 
little mother, / am coming to you at Barley, when I come to 
England. I am not going to be in London, but with you. And 
the others a^e coming that way too. So you must not fret, Darling, 
for it is not London that is the centre but you and the place where 
you are. Yes Dear—in days to come—we shall take the little 
piano out to India, and keep it and use it, as your gift—since you 
wish that. Be sure of it. 

I have a sweet little room to myself here, and since you were ill,, 
it is like a little oratory, where I think of you. And now as I write, 
a la' ge grey squirrel comes and calls to me for nuts. And I cannot 
refuse any living creature in these days for the need of all seems 
to be your need—and I pray that even the love that goes with a 
nut may flow somehow home to you. 

I got back last night to such a warm welcome. Last Xmas was- 
so blessed. Do you remember it? It was the sweetest of my whole 
life. You gave me your ring, and you were touched with Oopali 
Ma’s beads, and not one word or frown marred the whole day. 
May this year’s be as sweet Beloved, and even holier and more 
divine. 
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324. To Mr. Francis Leggett 

Studio House 

168 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

December 15, 1908 

-Dear Mr. Leggett, 

On arriving here late last night, I gave all your messages to 
Mrs. Bull. She was greatly pleased at the idea of your coming 
-and sitting in her ingle-nook in the Studio! 

After leaving you yesterday, I went to MacMillan’s, and 
heard from them that they had only 40 copies of the little Kali in 
stock, and these they will do what they can to get rid of. So I 
was much relieved, as that is no obstacle to a new publication. 

I had a most charming visit to Harper’s after seeing you, 
yesterday morning—and when I arrived at home, there was better 
news of my mother. 

Altogether, these have been good days, and I am deeply deeply 
grateful. Nor do I, amongst the whole forget your own wonderful 
kindness, dear Mr. Leggett, nor that charming breakfast yesterday 
..morning, in the Waldorf! 

Ever most faithfully, 
Margot 


325. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Studio House 
168 Brattle Street, 
Dec. 17 [1908] 

-My darling Yum, 

If lady Betty is away, please read my note to her, and keep it 
till she comes back. They say that the lecture of last evening was 
a success. I’m sure I hope so! 

I asked Mrs. Edwin D Mead to write to Subodh Bose—235 
•Orand Avenue—Brooklyn—and help him to friends. I said he 
-came of a splendid family, but didn’t say why it was splendid! 

Ever your loving childe, 
Margot 
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526. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Studio House 
168 Brattle Street,. 

Dec. 23, 1908 

My dear Yum, 

The fault is neither yours nor lady Betty’s—but your man’s— 
who exceeded your directions. Dr. Bose goes to meet the 
American Botanical Association at the Johns Hopkins meeting 
—on Monday next. This is a gathering of specialists—like the 
English British Assoc.—(The Principal of the University 
considering the interests of under-graduates, was approached by 
a young man, without any authority, and no relation to Dr. Bose, 
some months ago. When we discovered what he had been doing, 
we stopped it at once—as it was a complete reversal of Dr. Bose’s 
dignity of research—he expecting to be asked by the Universities 
for his lectures!). The Boses discovered while I was away that 
there is a Delegate’s Hotel in Baltimore for the BAA and secured 
rooms—and I, with your advice in mind, wrote a confidential 
letter yesterday to the Secretary, BAA asking him to speak 
personally to the Hotel-keeper about Hindu guests. I did not 
tell them that I wrote—and now I am very glad I did it, as it might 
otherwise have proved necessary. 

A telegram has just come from Bradford “Distinct im¬ 
provement.” This refers to mother—and marks about 21 days of 
the treatment with aluns. I also feel that it may indicate help from 
mental treatment. In any case—it is wonderful—and I am so 
grateful! 

A merry merry X’mas—and much love. 

Paramananda arrived last night. He is so nice! 

Lovingly 

Margot 


527. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 

C/o. Mrs. Ole Bull 
Dec. 21,1908 
Sunday morning 

Dear Mr. Ratcliffe, 

A few weeks ago, I spent a few days in New York, seeing 
magazine publishers, with a view to writing for pay. American 
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magazines pay exceedingly well. The £15 that I received from the 
‘Century’ that time, was very low pay, here! Now I found a great 
interest in India brewing in America. The unrest attracts atten¬ 
tion, and while the official view is a little to the fore, there is a 
real desire to know definitely better. Why, then, should you not 
send a couple of articles to the Outlook, and the Atlantic Monthly ? 
People are terrifically interested, naturally, in the persona! 
connection of Curzon with the genesis of the unrest. My view 
is, as you know, that it was the Education Bill that did the work 
—the Convocation Speech that roused the spirit—and Partition, 
that opened war—when this masterly strategy had prepared the 
way. Well, full light on the Education Bill would be warmly 
welcomed. The spicy little story of the speech is quite unknown 
here. Then again, the history of the Tata Scheme would be 
valuable. ‘How a province was divided’ would be another jewel, 

1 advice your beginning with the Atlantic M.[Monthly],because 
of its prestige—and literary standing—though its pay is, I am 
told, the smallest. But my introduction will be strong there,, 
and once published in it you will have a certain standing. The 
Outlook is also fine. The Elleny Sedgwick of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Park St. Boston, is no older than yourself—and very 
very fine. I had an hour with him a few days ago and found him 
warm to our attitude. I, alas, had to be confidential. But you,, 
in making a beginning might deliberately take up a pseudonym* 
and write over it always, if you liked. 

1 mean to write for all these papers of course—but not on your 
subjects, and they do want both kinds. 

The “ Outlook ” (Lawrence Abbott 287 Fourth Ave. New York 
City N Y) said “ Anything genuine interests us!” My introduction 
will help there too. 

Everybody's— Ridgway Co. Union Sq. New York—pays best 
of all—“never publish an article without a strong moral purpose 
behind it.” Fear I can do little there—at least as yet. 

World's Work is published in London, it seems by Heinemann 
—and edited by Norman. So your way to that ought to be easy. 
But if necessary I can help you here. 

American Review of Reviews under Dr. Shaw is splendid they 
say but I had no time to see. 

If you thought of a book—I could help you to 2 or 3 
publishers. 
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Now do get to work—make your own fortune incidentally— 
■and publish truth. We may live to give thanks that you were not 
called to the Fleet Ditch! 

I fear the opinion you call for, from me, would do harm and no 
jood. What interests me is the divine genius of officials for seizing 
men who, unattackcd, were incapable of mischief—but now 
will be galvanised into captains of the advance. What is there 
to weep and wail over? We worship Terror. Without pain, loss, 
hardship, Death, there would be no Cause! 

Of course there are not wanting those who tell me that a certain 
class may be panic-stricken, but to be so is, from their point of 
view, the best thing that could happen. What is wanted is to 
crush the embryo. This seems to me short-sighted. The true 
counter policy—I am told—would be dead silence of press and 
people—freezing boycott—and silent progress of subterranean 
preparation. Millions must be organised where only thousands 
have been. This second seems to me probably true. The first 
doesn’t—for the enemy to be crushed is not force—but an Idea— 
and ideas spread by conflagration, not by growth. So shattering 
the form may only scatter the fire. 

It seems that Morley very nearly appointed John M. Robertson 
his private secretary. If he only had! History might have turned 
on that appointment! 

I think Morley’s measures are wonderful—and if they are put 
into force we should avail ourselves of them to the utmost. 
Education—progress of organisation—and opportunity of public 
defeat—all valuable. Obviously, no one will want to pass 
measures continually by bare official majority^ Mother writes 
that Katie is ill. I trust this is not true. By the way, the best 
paying thing in all America is the Ladies Home Journal publ. by 
■Curtio Co. Philadelphia Pa. and they take a children’s page—or 
things like that Westminster A ve. [... ] 

I shall try to send you specimens of these various papers and 
magazines. . 

Mother is strangely better—at least for the present. With 
much much love—to you all— 

Margaret 

Sending Katie L. H. Journal. 
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528. To Mary Hale 

C/o. Mrs. Olb Bull 
Studio Housb 

168 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

December 29,1908 

My beloved Aunt Mary, 

How blessed of you to send me all these letters and papers! 
The one original (from Oreenacre) you shall assuredly have back. 
I have not yet looked into this morning’s batch, but 1 need not 
say that if His letter to Mrs. Woolley on her engagement is 
available, I shall be so so thankful. For I long to give original 
documents on the ideality of marriage. I did not deserve this 
Christmas goodness, since I had not acknowledged the first two. 
The one you sent a copy of was the very particular one I wanted. 
But I was so absorbed in the fact that my little mother is ill in 
England that I could not write. Please forgive me! My love to 
Mrs. Hale if she remembers me, and a great great hug for yourself. 
You were a great revelation of love to me. I am so so glad if the 
curious veil between us has gone. I never could believe there was 
one, really, 

Lovingly ever, 
Margot 


529. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Studio Houib 
Dec. 30,1908 

My dearest Yum, 

How can I thank you and S. Dora sufficiently? It really seemed 
on X’mas Day as if benefits showered on me. Olea sent $25— 
and Mrs. D. P. Kimball $100. Those had to be known—but this 
I kept secret! ! 1 ! ! Grand! 

I had wonderful news of mother on Christmas day. It has 
varied a little since—but this was wonderful—and has made life 
very bright. One gains such strength by good news! 

The young Swami has been sitting chatting with me. In half 
an hour he has his first class here. Mrs. Gibson seems to have 
been most helpftil—and he is to have a centre, if he can get enough 
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members to keep it going. I think he will. He will accept main* 
tenance from S. Sara’s kindness—but will not ask her for help 
towards the Centre. I think this is a good principle. 

The Boses are in Baltimore. In half an hour from now, he 
reads his paper. Mother bless him, and make it a success! 

I am trying hard to be a millionare. May we in the coming 
year establish Woman and Science on a firm basis in India! 

There—isn’t that a mouthful of a wish? It has made my heart 
throb, just to write it down like that. And now Mother, since / 
have stated it, it is for YOU to DO! 

Your loving 
Margot 

What a blessed and peaceful New Year I pray for you, Beloved 1 
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(64) Sister Christine to Miss J. MacLeod 

17, Bose Para Lane, Bagh Bazaar: 

Jan . 30th , 1908 

Dearest Miss Macleod, 

Needless to say I am the worst of correspondents! I sometimes wonder 
that I have any friends left, and with it all, I am simply greedy to get letters 1 

Hollister, Jeanne, Miss Husif [ ?] and I went to the Math in one of the 
little boats, a day or two ago. Hollister is one of the dearest boys I have 
ever seen. His reverence is so beautiful and how he loves Swamiji! I was so 
touched by the feeling he showed in the room and among the things. 
The monks as usual were in hiding and only the threat of an invasion on 
our part brought them out. Even then some escaped. Towards the end 
of the afternoon we set out for Dukineshwar only to find when we were 
within thirty or forty yards of it that a huge island of silt lay between us and 
the Ghat and that it was impossible to make a landing anywhere. It was 
a disappointment. I did want the children to see the tree and the room, 
but they had to content themselves with what they could sec from the 
boat. Too bad! But Hollister said in the morning that the trip was 
hoodooed. How pretty Jeanne is! I cannot keep my eyes off her. Nivedita 
will tell you that I am a worshipper of beauty. 

I am so grateful to you for the pretty things you have been sending me. 
You have kept me clothed the last year or two and now I do not have 
to think of dress. It is such a relief! So many thanks. 

Lovingly, 

Christina 


( 65) Mary Hebard To Sister Nivedita 

The Phipps. 

325 East 31st Street, Suite 1> 
New York City 
3.23.'08[23. 3.1908] 

Dear Sister Nivedita, 

Your letter to the Publication Committee has been put into my hands to 
be answered and it affords me the opportunity I have long desired of direct 
communication with the author of that wonderful “Kali the Mother.” 

Never have I read with such interest any work and as I met it very early hr 
my conscious study of Vedanta you can well understand the help it was tty 
me; Through it I found the only direct idea of Divinity I have ever known* 
'Kali* has made the abstract very real to me and oh, how I long to put others 
in touch with what has so helped me. The poetry of expression and the beauty 
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of its literary construction charm all who read and win many to whom the 
sterner teaching means little. 

Could the message in some such form be presented to the Child-Mind when 
in its formative stage, how readily could it grasp the spirit of Vedanta and 
life could become a beautiful unfoldment and not the long conscious effort 
that it is to the mind matured and set. To grow is all God is and asks but 
we wear ourselves old before we let go the struggle and are willing to trust. 

Take a child about the age of seven—at the awakening of consciousness— 
and read to him the story of the Mother peeping—what a revelation to his 
perplexed and frighted self! I so well remember my own experience at this 
age and how when the Big I loomed up before the little I, how frightened 
I became, repeating to myself “This is me, this is I, I am me, 1 am 1“ and 
not being able to get away from Myself. I raced round and round the good 
trying to love it. Could some one only have told me of the Mater peeping. 
What a grip on things it would have been and this training followed up would 
it not make life radiant with realization earlier in the game? 

Forgive my lengthy writing! I so love the child-life in our human race and 
long to see it unfolding in the sunshine and happy-ficlds. I am reading your 
one of the Mother books merely as a suggestion. In its present form ‘Kali’ 
is an excellent pocket edition but for a gift book, an elaboration would be 
welcome and oh, I wish it might be illustrated worthily. As you suggest it 
would be delightful to have “Kali the Mater” and the new work published as 
companion Volumes. We are only too happy to read a copy of ‘Kali* in her 
new dress. It is an improvement over the blue cover perhaps—but not what 
we are aiming for. They are just a change for our Easter Sales. 

The Mother book offers suggestions and some day we hope to see “Kali” 
in leather and illuminated. 

Thanking you for your readiness to help us—believe me. 

Sincerely 
Mary Hebard 


(66) Sister Christine to Sister Nivedita 


Dear N. 


Himalayas 
Aug. 23rd , 1908 


Yesterday came the bag of clothes for Mrs. Sevier and ms. They 
are lovely. Did you see them? We have a beautiful gray broad cloth skirt 
and jacket, a dainty blouse and belt each. The lavender veils and the ficher 
go to Mrs. Sevier of course and for me there in an ultra belt. Mrs. Sevier 
says she will have her gray dyed when she goes to London. It is really too 
bad—it is such a beautiful shade. But people like to dress in their own way 
and Mrs. Sevier says she does not feel comfortable in anything but black. 
It seems nice to be able to think of frivolous things for a few hours. I find it 
necessary to abstract my mind from certain subjects, but even if I succeed 
in doing it in the daytime I dream of them at night. 
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The Ocean protege* needs help. He had a letter to Miss Waldo but it seems 
that she had gone away for the summer. He had practically no money. His 


mother has toe then thousand which I left her out at interest and cannot rea¬ 
lise it for a month or two, after that she will send it. But you know the 
sacrifice that would be. He will need a home in the beginning, after 
that he can probably take care of himself! Do you think S. Sara would take 
him in? Miss Waldo is too have to do anything. His brother asked me to 
write to you some times ago to ask you to organise some help for him but I 
could not write sooner. Miss Waldo, 249 Monroe Street, Brooklyn will 
know his address. 

It is too bad about Miss Jostn.! Do they think that because a girl has taken 
a degree in medicine that she can do good work for her country without 
right thinking? Whom does she echo—Mrs. P. K.R., her father or—who? 
Brother Paul was to have sailed for America on the 20th. 


Lovingly, 

Christina 


(67) Dr. J. C. Bose to Sister Nivedha 

FrltLy 

nth Oct . lm 

1 hope the journey has been easy, and that f iends met you at the terminus. 
This is the great day of consecration for the Motherland. May we all be 
consecrated to her service! How many blessings have filled our life. The 
heart is filled to overflowing. May all the loved ones be in His Safe Keeping! 
God bless you and protect you always. 


‘Sister Nivcdita put a cote at the end of the letter: 

lOcecn Protege means) “Swunjji’s brother Bhupccdra Math Dutt." 
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530. To Miss J. MacLeod - 

Studio House 
Monday night, Jan. 4, 1909 

Dear Yum, 

We flew to the telephone—but Mr. Leggett has never reached 
Young’s and seems not to have done since. 

I suppose he has gone straight through. We are so sorry—for 
we would have loved to have them both—and I would have 
gone to see him off—if I could only have known when. 

I must answer the questions carefully— 

1. The Kali Book as well as my own copy of Love and Death 
was left with Longmans who have it no doubt, ready for printing 
and estimates—still in hand. 

2. The letter seems to me quite satisfactoiy. Only I trust he 
notices that this pieces really mean an outlay of $ 275. 

Printing etc. $165 

Binding 1000 

copies @11 cents $110 

Total $275 

By ultimately , 1 think the publishers mean, after expenses 
have been paid back to Mr. Leggett. 

3. No, I have never made a glossary for Love and Death, or 
for the Kali. 

4. Please tell Mr. Leggett that 1 have sent Messrs. Longmans 
a copy of my own letter to Swan Sonnenschin about the question 
of agreement with Messrs. Macmillan, and that until an answer 
-comes to this they cannot actually begin to print. I shall forward 

to them the moment the answer does come and they will let him 
lenow. I hope all will be smooth and satisfactory, with regard 
to this. 

About the question of payment—one likes to feel that a book 
pays its own way through the world but in this case we have 
asked Mr. Leggett to advance the money on trust in the book 
and not knowing how slowly it may come back-because I could 
not rightly detach enough money from our other matters to do 
this, and yet could not bear to see. The little thing pirated and 
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gone from our control. I think it.extremely kjnd of My. Leggett 
to be willing to make this advance but its repayment is understood 
to be the first charge upon the Edition. 

With much much love. 

Margot 

I have just read today’s letter. I do TRUST that ALASING A 
is not ill from Cancer!I Oh I hope there is some mistake! 
Poor thing! That would be too dreadful! Wonderful about 
Aluns! 


531. To Mr. Francis Leggett 

Studio House 

168 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Jan. 11th, 1909 

Dear Mr. Leggett, 

In this great crisis, one takes the liberty of appealing to you, 
though we are fully conscious of the trouble we are causing, and 
the value of your time! 

We are telegraphing—in Mrs. Bull’s name— 

Kindly secure passage Campania thirteenth for Margot. Indian 
Missionary rates if possible. Wire reply.—Sara Bull 
We ascertained here that the Campania (Cunaid Line) rails 
from New York the day after tomorrow, Wednesday the 13th 
at 10 A M., and we felt that you would have so much more power 
than anyone else to secure the cheapest possible rate of passage! 

May I also ask you to let someone telegraph to us, after making 
enquiries on the telephone, whether I may go on board tomorrow, 
Tuesday evening, with my luggage ? Mrs. Bull plans to go with me 
to New York, on the 3 p.m. or 4 p.m. train; drive from the Station 
to the Murray Hill Hotel; take a wagon there for my luggage; 
proceed to boat with me, and spend night on board, if possible. 
We shall be so grateful for a telegram saying this is possible 1 
With much love, and a thousand regrets for the trouble, 

Ever, dear Mr. Leggett, 
affectionately, 
Margot 
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532. To Mr. S. K. Ratcupfb 

C/o- Mrs. Ole Bull 
/ an. 12 ,1909 

Dear Mr. Katdiffe, 

By the time you receive this, I expect to be in England. My 
call has come—and I am to sail from New York by the Campania 
tomorrow. Do keep on writing your wonderful letters here. 
They will be such a source of joy I Dr. Sunderland was here last 
week. He wrote the fine article on India in the Atlantic Monthly 
in Oct., is a Unitarian person and went to India 10 years ago to 
visit Brahmo Somaj—result wonderful. I do want the Unitarians 
to send him again but for that, we must keep quiet about his 
principles,! He told me he would write and tell you that anything 
about Curzon would be taken here by magazines greedily. 

Another point—can Government be hurried regularly by 
questions—whether Commission has this month gone to see this 
exile and that ? From L. R’s book I see that the rules are very 
explicit about treatment of exiles. Could this not be made into an 
instrument of torture? 

My address now will be 

C/o. G. Wilson Esq., 

3 Oak Avenue, Burley-in-Wharfedale, Yorks. 

My love to you all. Oh, it is such peace to be on my way to 
mother I 

Ever yours 
Margaret 


333. To Miss J. MacLbod 

Studio House 

168 Baattlb Street, Cambridge 
Jan . It , 1909 

My beloved Turn, 

I 

Off tomorrow morning from New York by Campania—we 
wired Mr. Leggett and he took my ticket. The cable came 
Saturday noon. S. Sara came home that evening, but I did not 
hear till Sunday evening, that S. Dora was here—and I have not 
yet been able to telephone her even! I leave this today for 
steamer. 
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I know you will pray for me that I may be of use to mother 
at the last. Poor Darling 1 
It is such relief and joy to be going to her 1 
Goodbye Dear Heart 1 I do hope to hear that you are strong. 


C/o. E. Wilson Esq. 

3 Oak Ave., Burley in Wharfedale Margot. 

Yorks, England. 


I could not send the manuscript of Letters earlier—because t 
had not all—now, more complete. Hope to finish copying oni 
steamer. S. Sara will type—and forward to Mr. Leggett. 

I mean to enclose Swan Sonnenschein’s letter. I think he will 
say this is all right, though not amiable! I cannot prevent re¬ 
publication, since the Vedanta Society want to do it! 


534. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Cunard R.M.S. “Campania.” 

Saturday, Jan. 18,1909 

Beloved Yum, 

Tomorrow Lady Betty is to be at Cambridge. How sorry I 
am not to be there! I suppose you are still in Canada ? Or did 
you change countries only for a few days ? I meant to do so much 
copying during this Voyage. But I cannot! Even if I could, we 
are rolling teriifically, and I never get accustomed to it. Even 
2 monsoons have not made it less horrible! 

I want to tell you that I don’t feel at all sure that Longmans 
will undertake Kali on Swan Sonnenschein’s letter—and if not, 
I think the idea of reprinting it will have to be abandoned al¬ 
together, and I must write to the Vedanta Society and ask them 
to respect the English copyright, refusing altogether to give them 
the right. Of course, they can still take it, without permission, 
but perhaps this is more than they would wish to do. 

Will you tell this to Mr. Leggett ? As I have begun to semi these 
messages through you, it seems best to go on in the same way. 

About Swami’s Letters: I told him I hoped to copy them 
during the voyage, but I simply cannot. I tried one—and it was 
terrible. I must wait for terra firma. 

60 
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We expect to be at Liverpool on Wednesday next—the 20th. 
I hope to post this the day before, to catch the boat out from 
Queenstown. This time next week they leave Cambridge for their 
"Western tour, and my address will be, as you know, C/o. E. 
Wilson, Esq. 3 Oak Avenue, Burley in Wharfedale, Yorks. It is 
not all sadness Dear Heart—on this journey. Besides the terrible 
reason of my call, there is the wonderful fact that I am allowed 
to go—and may be in time! 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


-535. To Mr. Francis Leggett 

Cunard, R.M.S. “Campania' 
Saturday, Jan. 16,1909 

Dear Mr. Leggett, 

Thanks to your thoughtfulness. I ms offered another cabin, 
twice as large as my first, and I have accepted, partly because you 
wished it, and partly because I was so tortured by the sight of the 
water, that I did not know what to do. Altogether, I am most 
•comfortable. We have had bad rolling, yesterday, and today, 
but the sun is shining as if it were June; there are plenty of books; 

. and we can have a fire in the Lounge, when we like. In respect 
of that kind of accommodation, I see that this line far surpasses 
-the White Star. In the matter of baths, however, the White 
Star is better 1 It is very interesting to see that even these great 
ships had not uniform standards in these matters. In fact, 
, i suppose, competition is no great element in their success, in 
any thing but speed. 

In order to keep the qustion of publication clear and distinct 
■ from others, I think it is best to write about that always to Yum 
—so I hope to send her a note by this same post. 

Thanking you very much, dear Mr. Leggett, for all your kind¬ 
ness, and the great trouble you took. 

I am ever 

Affectionately yours, 
Margot 
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3 Oak Ave., Burley 
In Wha sped ale, Yorks. 

Tuesday, 6 P.M. Jan. 26,1909 

As I sat writing to Olea my first letter just now, your joint 
telegram came. Indeed you are remembered in the room. There 
is a glass full of lilies of the vally and your two candelabras hold 
the lighted candles at the head. In front of Olea’s Christ we have 
9 white tulips just flushed with pink and in the middle a little 
earthen jug of long stemmed violets, for the Man of Science. 
And beside all this she sleeps under scattered violets and ferns. 
And seven great Anunciation lilies lift their heads ! I felt so 
fortunate to be able to find all these in the winter in the little 
town of Ilkley close by. And just a little while ago came a few 
snowdrops from Rich and Beatrice. So there they stand in a glass 
under your candle-stick just where she would have put out her 
hand to touch them a day or two ago. 

Oh what a spell of peace is in the room where she lies, the 
room she has left. The torture of constant nausea was terrible, 
was a long haemorrhage set in on Thursday, it would have grown 
intolerable but for the morphia that kept her soothed and un¬ 
knowing. When she did come back to the misery of the physical 
side of things she would ask in disappointment, “What, here 
still ?” But Mary has been surprised that there was not more 
agonising pain. That ceased on the day she wrote of, and except 
for a moment once or twice, never returned. 

Isn’t this wonderful? 

I think the shock to her refinement as finding herself over¬ 
whelmed by the terrible morphia nausea was perhaps the most 
terrible thing that she suffered. Of her absolute starvation since 
Friday morning last, she was kept unconscious. She took tea 
twice on Friday with perfect gaiety and cheer, in spite of the 
dreadful consequences, but the Holy Communion on Saturday 
was our last common festivity. I had prayed so hard that it would 
not nauseate her, and do you know, it seemed to do her good. 

There have been many many touches of the world beyond the 
Veil, but of these I shall write and tell you later. For the present 
she is sleeping in her beautiful room upstairs, and her sleep is 
sound and sure. Rich is to arrive in the morning. 
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Oh if you could only have heard her references to you through 
out the days when she could talk. I have told you already how 
she coupled your name with our Father’s on Saturday. Another 
day, she said if only you had been here, you would have 
protected her. 

It is Friday morning, and Mary says, I have only 15 minutes to 
catch the mail. B’s telegram has come an hour ago. Blessed! 
Blessed I 

It was you who enabled me to come at the right moment, so 
that she was “fully satisfied.” 


537. To Miss J. MacLeod 

3 Oak Avenue, 

Burley in WHarfedale, Yorks, 

30.1.1909 

My beloved Yum, 

Mother died last Tuesday morning, when Nim and I were 
alone with her. I whispered “Hari Oml” that it might be the last 
sound she heard. Oh GOD was so good to let me reach her in 
time,! She said on Thursday that now she was dying “fully 
satisfied.” And when we had had 24 hours together, I could see 
her whole soul turning to the Life Beyond. From Friday morning 
she was more or less continuously under opiates. 

One of the last coherent things she said, was that she was 
“dying an Indian death.” We think that her mind was turning 
towards Cremation, for which she wished. It was carried out on 
Thursday afternoon, and our own clergyman read the service— 
oh so beautifully! The only change he made was—“Commit her 
body to the ./ire, in the sure and certain hope of the resurrection 
of the body.” And 1 felt so glad—for she is already, in that sense, 
risen again, only the garment that we put away has nothing at 
all to do with that body! 

HoW one misses her I cannot tell you. And there seems no 
reason for anything any more. I think what I have now to do is 
to get back to India as quickly and as quietly as possible. One 
did not know how much she stood for in one’s life. I see now, 
that her presence was the reason for so many things. But she, 
dear little one, has had her second Wedding-Day. How happy. 
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how like a child, she mast be now! She has been so generous, 
so full of love and so unselfish, and now she has reached a plane 
of being where love will sweep back upon her in great waves, 
and lift her up—up—up to its own greatest height. 

Blessed one—Oh blessed! blessed! It is all I can say— 

Your own 
Margot 

Lady Isabel wrote me so sweetly. 


538. To Mrs. Olb Bull 

3 Oak Avenue, 
Burley in Wharfedale 
Feb. 4, 1909 

Dear S. Sara, 

Your letters contained a cheque for Rs. 1263 on a Calcutta 
form—also a memorandum—which I am returning—with my 
notes on it. I don't think I need use the new cheque, because the 
London firm had already written to say the other would be 
obeyed. It is so good of you to say the amount goes towards 
1908! I am also enclosing a receipt and some cards that were 
amongst mother’s papers. 

How beautifully you have expressed it about mother!—“a 
sunbeam straying in to help and bless us each and all!” Oh 
I can’t tell you what it meant to her, that I got home. It really 
did seem as if what Mr. Adams said was literally true. Nim says 
she cannot disbelieve in a Providence, since I was here in time! 

She said* so often that she wished you were here. Once she 
whispered—“to transfer the Mothership”—Poor Darling! She 
meant of me! How quaint and pretty! I was so grateful for the 
quiet hour in the meditation-room, for I know you helped her. 
I have such a feeling that birth into the other life is like birth 
into this—much aided by love and prayer. 

Nim has been so bereaved. It was like losing a child. Ernest 
and Rich were the sole coffin-bearers, both here and at the 
Crematorium, and the Vicar was so personal and so tender about 
her! 

There Dear it has been most blessed. Oh most beautiful and 
blessed. One can never give thanks enough. The last evening, 
when I saw the terror of the last weakness, I prayed to 
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Sri Ramakrishna and Swamiji—to take her out—swiftly and 
mercifully—by midnight, I said. Then I saw that having prayed, 
I must not ask again, either of Them or any other, but must 
“confidently expect” that They would do what could be done; 
best, for her. I also saw that, having asked, I must acoept whatever 
They decided, as best. 

In the morning when I came In, I saw that the breathing had 
changed, and Nim said it had done so about 5. 

We went down to breakfast—though I could hardly bear to 
leave her for a moment—then I hurried up again, and Immediately 
called Nim. 

But she did not begin to die, till Ernest had gone, and Nim 
and I were alone with her. Then the End began. Oh I cannot 
tell you how literally, in every particular, this was what she would 
have wished! 

I just felt that Swamiji was there, opening the door from the 
one life to the other. And I whispered “Hari Oral Hari Oml” 
so that it was the last sound that Earth had for her. We were so 
quiet and solemn, and the wonderful hush and intensity of death 
enwrapt us both—and put tears—or anything but a wonderful 
Joy and calm—far from us, for that whole day. 

But I thought that was wonderful about prayer, that many 
petitions were unfaith—and that in prayer itself was Involved the 
acceptance of the Higher Will. She asked me to set all our 
Father’s Sermons in order, for Rich and his Children, and this, 
and the infinite variety of letters to be written, have prevented my 
beginning on real work. Papa’s Sermons are wonderful—a poet 
preaching his heart out to those dull brains and loving hearts of 
his people I I am so glad to have been made to read them, though 
I realise with a pang how much pleasure might have given her 
during life, by thisl 

I think I shall send you one that I have found, on the Indian 
Famine of ’75 or ’7 6. 

These have been to her what other symbols have been to you— 
the treasure of the heart—out of which she wove her wonderful 
widowhood. 

How good you have been to Nim! This last message is perfect 
—for she is so terribly scrupulous and conscientious 1 She and 
Ernest are to go to Torrington at Easter, with the ashes, and I 
have been writing about arrangements. 
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I am so thankful about the side! Oh S. Sara we mast get that 
right! I could not rest an hour if I thought there was, for you* 
to be a development in that line! Dr. Underwood Gray holds that 
the great cause of this trouble is ventilation of houses during the 
night, from damp basements. The cure—perpetual dry ventilation 
from above. Aluns, it seems, is extract of Alder, which grows in- 
marshy bottoms, along with wych hazel. Damp ventilation 
doesn’t seem a danger in America! And probably nothing could 
be wiser than open air sleeping. 

Thank you so much for all the information about the dear 
ones. They telegraphed from Nebana—“Love and pace be with 
you always.” 

I am so pleased about Bo’s speech! 

To night he lectures in Chicago. You will tell me what you alt 
think about my going on to India—won’t you ? 

Ever ever lovingly* 
Margot 


539. To Mrs. Maroaretta Edmunds 

3 Oak Ave. 

Burley in Wharfedalb 
Feb. 12,1909 

Dear Mrs. Edmunds, 

A letter which you wrote to the Swami Vivekananda, in 189?*. 
on your mother’s behalf regarding the death of your brother 
Mr. Goodwin has fortunately turned up. This gives me a little 
hope of reaching you, which otherwise I had failed to do, by 
writing to Bristol. 

We have been trying to find you for sometimes, to ask if*, 
amongst your brother’s papers there might be any notes of 
talks or lectures by the Swami Vivekananda still unused. If so* 
would you feel that you could part with them ? Would you mind 
writing to me on this point ? 

You probably know that the Swami himself died July 4t& 
1902. You will understand therefore how high a value his letters, 
and notes would have for us. I may say that I write with the 
authority of the monastery and his Brethren? 

I am an English woman and the last of our little group who- 
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saw dear Mr. Goodwin. He met me at Madras and spent the 
whole day with me about the 2lst of Jan. 1898. 

Believe me dear Mrs. Edmunds. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Margaret E. Noble 

Mrs. Margaretta Edmunds 

9 , English Road, Southern Sportsmouth. 


540. To Miss J. MacLeod 

3 Oak Ave. 

Burley in Wharfedale 
Feb. 17, 1909 

My beloved Yum, 

How are you ? I do hope, by whatever kind of cure, that your 
health is improving. I am sending you, secretly, a cheque that I 
got out of kali. I want it to be used for Swamiji’s brother— 
and I, as you know, cannot write to him. When I think what His 
people have done for my hrother, it seems to me that His own 
-ought surely to be provided for. I thought perhaps Lady Betty 
would pay this in to her London account, as it is a crossed cheque 
—and give you the equivalent say $tl. Bhupen needs books, 
oloths, tramfares and other things—and must be saved if possible 
from having to ask for these 1 I do want him to study History, 
and prepare himself En passant, if he likes, for journalism. The 
one training, I thinK, would help for the other. I can’t help 
thinking that out of that family will come the ability to write 
that great History of India for which we are waiting. But he 
wants a breadth of culture for that, which as yet he can hardly 
picture to himself. Books, museums, art, and last of all historic 
fights, all these will form essential elements in his training. 

I do hope I am going on to India immediately. I have written 
to S. Dora, asking if she has any marching orders for me. I look 
for a sign—and have no manner of doubt that it will come. 

Ever, my own dear Yum, 

Your Childe 
Margot 
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541. To Mr. S. K. Ratclitte 

3 Oak Avenue 
Burley in WHarfedale 
Tuesday Feb. 23rd [ 1909 ] 

My dear Friend, 

It would be impossible to tell you the pleasure I should feel 
on hearing that Krishnavarma Shyamji had been finally strangled. 
This i6 perfectly dreadful. K. S. dares to speak as if he were the 
recognised and official leader of Nationalism! Do write to the 
M. R. [Modern Review?] by this post, pointing out the necessity 
of exposing this fallacy. Nationalism is not an organised party, 
at this moment, and K. S. would have no claims to its leadership 
if it were. Personally, I believe the man to be surrounded and 
represented by agents of the Government and the Police who 
continually lead him further than he would have gone—for the 
precise sake of exposing plots and treacheries. This I know to be 
the case witn his London branch—for I saw the men—or some 
of them—at Edinburg. 

If you writetothe'M. R. this week, andldo the same, it should 
lead to a declaration. If we were near—we might draw it up l 
All this confirms my opinion of my own political cleverness. I 
wanted the Indian party to declare warmly about the New 
Scheme. I always doubted the possibility of carrying it out, 
in the teeth of Ao.-In. [ Anglo-Indian ] opposition—and I 
thought and still think our wisest and finest attitude would have 
been one of appreciation and willingness to aid. This would 
have shown up the opposition to it, in its true light, and have 
given Morley some valid support. A grudging spirit is no good 
in politics, I feel sure, any more than anywhere else! 

How I wish I could see you! We are planning a Saturday 
afternoon at Haworth where Ernest knows the Vicar—a Sunday 
at Botton Abbey, and another at Kirkstall—perhaps a 4th at 
Fountains—which of these would you and could you join—and 
when? Such an addition would add certainly to our plans. I am 
likely to be at Chalfonl for a week, anyway, and possibly also 
at Hampstead, before leaving England. 

The wildest success has attended the Boses in their tour of 
the American universities. They have done Illinois (Urbana— 
Champlaign in the maps), Madison (uvs.), Chicago, and Ann 
Arbor unite. [ ?]. The most distinguished men in Botany are at the 
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second and fourth, and in Physics the 3rd. and 4th. He has spoken 
on both aspects of his work and has shown the old Electric Waves 
apparatus. Drawing and measurements of the instruments have 
been taken, so that they may be copied. At Ann Arbor they 
declared that when they read the books, they could hardly believe 
in the possibility of such fine instruments, but now that they had 
seen them, they saw also that Botany had entered on a new era, 
as much transcending Pfeffer or [as?] Pfeffer the early workers 1 
America promises to take up these investigations, and if so, 
American text books will dominate the Science, within the next 
few years! 

Bo, too has been lecturing—and her wit and presence of mind 
in discussion have warmed every audience. They say that they 
now know the truth about the Hindu Woman! A most beautiful 
oil painting has been made of her, which I do hope will be hung 
permanently in some American Gallery. She is considered to 
be extraordinarily beautiful—and her reposefulness is especially 
admired. 

I must stop. My love to Katie and the Weans. 

Ever yours 
Margaret 

Another person to be gagged. Though on a smaller scale— 
is Miss Annie Smith! How lovely is the ‘Empire* review of L and 
D. [Love and Death ]! 


542. To Mary Halb 


My beloved Mary, 


3 Oak Ave. , Burley-in-WHarfedale, 
Wimbledon, England 
Feb. 26th, 1909 


If there are any more of Swamiji’s Letters that you can beg, 
copy, or steal for me, I pray you to let me have them at this place, 
soon. I have your packet ready to return now. The letters I have 
copied are 7 in number. 

1. One that came to me through Yum( Dated March 15,1894. 

2. June 26th. 1894. 

3. Feb. 1st. 1895. 

4. Greenacre 1895. 
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5. Nov. 1st. 1896. 

6. April 28th. 1897. 

7. July 9th. 1897. 

These are all very beautiful and some are sublime. But of 
Course I eliminate all personal matters. When the collection is 
published, even as it stands, I think you will be delighted. Any¬ 
thing more that you can seize for it, will, however, be valued. 

Since I wrote to you last, Dear, I have seen my mother die. 
One cannot imagine, till then, how much one has loved! Please 
give my best remembrances to yours 1 It is a month tomorrow 
since the soul of our Beloved winged its way from amongst us, 
and it has all been so hallowed and so full of peace and beauty! 

I bought some time ago in Dublin, a copy of Botticelli’s 
Madonna of The Magnificat, printed in colours with cheap gold 
comers—for 20 or 40 centimes—I am not sure which! It was a 
cheap Roman Catholic shop full of Sacred Heart and other lurid 
devotional pictures of a cheap sort. This measures about 15' by 
15'. The man said it was printed in Florence. Could you find me 
this and other cheap reproductions of good Old Masters, in 
Florence or Pistoia? I won’t insult you by ofFering to pay for one 
or two. But if I could get into communication with a dealer, 
I might buy ad lib. This particular Mada. of the Mage, seems 
to me unspeakably beautiful—pinned up on the wall—and I want 
half a dozen of it, for India. I shall be so so grateful—if you can 
help me in this! 

I expect to leave this about the 3rd week in March—for London. 
Meantime I am with my sister, and letters find me here. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


543. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Burley in WHarfedale 
March 3rd, 1909 

My dearest Yum, ' 

Your letter about some new scheme for Dr. Bose has not yet 
reached me—only two referring to it. I cannot imagine what 
your idea is—but of course if there is some way for you to be of 
assistance to him, my only feeling would be one of the utmost 
thankfulness. 
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Have you any more Letters of Swamiji that I could have for 
my Collection ? It is now almost complete. That beautiful passage 
was written to me—and copied doubtless by Mary H. [Hale]. 

I have been wanting very much to thank Mr. Leggett and 
yourself for his desire to guard the interests of the Math in the 
matter of Books published by Abhedananda. But PLEASE do 
not let my name become any factor in the discussion of royalties. 
There is nothing in this world that would hurt me so deeply as any 
discussion about money, as between the Math and myself, 
especially the money eamtd by poor Swami’s labour! It is all 
“to spread the ideas of Sri Ramakrishna” anyway—and they do 
that best. Of course I have accepted the third on the cheques 
sent by Mr. Leggett—but, as I told him, none of that has been 
spent on our home when I have been in it. Every penny has been 
Christine’s to administer—and that means that it has gone to the 
Women’s work. And I have accepted it deliberately—because 
Swami’s Will gave me freedom of judgment on the question. And 
I felt and still feel that Christine’s work for the Women was one 
of the things He would most wish it to go to. If my acceptance 
of this were to prove a necessity for me to dispute a third of all 
royalties, I should only have to reject this share! 

IF you have any Letters that you would be willing to show— 
1 hope you will tell me. 

Lovingly yours, 
Margot 


544. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 


Burley in Wharfedale 
March 6,1909 

My dear friend, 

The Boses are expected March 17th at Liverpool, and I look 
forward to being their guest in London for a few weeks, and to 
leaving with them, early in May. Of course I am trusting to go 
straight back to India now. Nor do I know of any reason against 
it. If you do, please keep it for my private ear! 

We did Bolton Abbey yesterday. It is a good deal too tidy. 
But the stride is magnificent—and so is Barden Tower. Yorks 
is full of Elizabethan (and later—the Elizabethan style persisting 
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a century or so., in a conservative class) farm houses, and they of 

* * 

old furniture. Most satisfying to the eye. 

We hope to do Fountains tomorrow and York next week. 
Haworth perhaps one weekday afternoon. I must send you my 
£1.1 for the Soc. Soc. 

In what sense has Morley succumbed ? I thought the debate 
against Curzon was the other way—and was astonished—mutual 
compliments—and firmness. I see that I ought to read Decen¬ 
tralisation which I imagine I cannot follow 1 My love to the 
bairns. Three little ruffians here make life a long delight. Au 
revoir to K. and yourself— 

N 

Did I tell Katie that our old Jhee is dead of smallpox ? I cannot 
tell you how sorry I am I 
Who wrote “The last of the Cliffords?” 


545. To Miss J. MacLeod 

B URLEY IN WHARFEDALB 
March 9th, 1909 

Beloved Yum, 

Unless more letters come in, unexpectedly, I have finished 
Swamiji’s Letters. There are 84 altogether, divided into 9 sets. 
I cannot send the manuscript to Mr. Leggett for another fort¬ 
night or so—as I have to wait to have Sanskrit quotations written 
in and also to have the manuscript part typed. Would you like to 
pay for the type-writing ? It may be anything, from 10/- upto £1, 
but I don’t think it will be so much. 

Shall you be in London in April? I expect to be there with the 
Boses. Before leaving, I shall come to you for any old muslin 
gowns that I-could wear on board ship. If I could lift one from 
you, one from A. and one from Mrs. Hellyer, I could wear secular 
dress. 

I am so pleased about the Letters. Yours and Mr. Leggett’s 
I am putting in a section by themselves at the end. I think you 
will like the arrangement. You may think I have excluded too 
rigorously. But 1 don’t think you would criticise from any other 
point of view. . i 
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By reading Swami’s reply to E.T.S. [Mr. Sturdy], to May and 
Ernest, I find that even on strange ears it malces the same 
impression as on my own, of forbearance and gentleness. Still, 
I am not inserting any of it, or any thing written to ETS after 
May 1896. I find that as He came to know the man, He seemed 
less inspired and stimulated by him 1 1 think however that it may 
be well to insert a description in the Life, of the way He took a 
snubbing! 

If you are coming to London, we can discuss all these points 
in person. I think the Book had better be printed as it is—and 
additions if any, made to a 2nd Edition, when we have felt our 
way. Today the poor Bairn and Bo leave your hospitable shores; 
How sad for them! But I trust that the finishing of the Letters 
today, is a good omen for future workl 

I have not heard anything yet of your Scheme. 

Ever lovingly, 
Chi Id e Margot 


5<6. To [ ? ] 

Burley in Wharfedale 
March 14, 1909 

Two days ago a Viking ship appeared in the sea leaves away 
to the north of the map of England, and I said to myself, 
“Oh Copenhagen soon I” Ido trust you are not having these N.E. 
winds at sea but that you are in harbour since yesterday. Last 
night was terrible. 

I have been very extravagant and organized 3 expeditions to 
Bolton Abbey Fountains and yesterday to York. How I wish 
Miss Wiebecke could have come to Fountains! You remember 
that it was the mother-house of Lysokloster. Oh how wonderful! 
And isn’t It odd that it is within Lord Ripons private ground ? 
It seems as if all things were threaded together on hidden 
connecting lines. I trust that Copenhagen enjoys an early spring, 
otherwise it will be little fun for you all Olea will be sure to take 
you to the Thorwalden Church. The more I see of England, the 
wider does the difference between it and Ireland seem. You see 
Ireland was early Greek but escaped the Roman occupation. 1 
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547. To Miss J. MacLeod 

114 Rodenhurst Road. 

Clapham Park 
April 3rd 1909, Saturday 

My dearest Yum, 

We have been rather in hospital of late. Bo landed at L’pool 
with influenza and was laid up at Burley—where they had 
meant only to spend one night 1 We got here last Saturday—a 
week ago—but she keeps on having bad days—and the Dr. has 
now ordered her to bed for 3 days more. So I am glad to have no 
dividing interest of any sort, at the moment 1 Alberta’s letter came 
last night, saying I shall not be able to see them this time t 

I had hoped—from her letters—that you were, after all, to be at 
Chalfont. I was a little too quick about Swamiji’s letters, for 
Mary M. [ H ? ] appears to have more which she is going to send! 
I do not want to discourage this intention—even if it is a little 
inconvenient. But meantime I shall be glad enough to begin the 
typing—and to apply to you for the amount, as you say. If I have 
them all typed, I shall not need to fuss over the Letters during 
printing—and of course Mr. Leggett and Longmans between 
them will be able to decide everything. I have not seen Miss 
Waldo’s new book—I do want to do. The Man of Science has 
seen it at Mrs. Funke’s in Detroit. 

About Dr. Bose’s Laboratory—one must not talk of it. One 
dare not call it, even, by such a name. There is nothing that would 
so quickly bring down the wrath of the Government, as any 
whisper of such an undertaking. I am engaged in no politics. 
But scibnce is politics, in the eyes of the Gov. and no one can 
understand how to move in these matters as do those who have 
been working for years, with an eye to them. The fact that our 
friend Mrs. R. has only just become interested in things that have 
been life and light to me for 10 or 12 years makes her less qualified, 
not more so, to advise about methods of work I In any case, 
I am sure you would not speak of ‘politics’ as you do, if you 
realised that any detective, reading your letters, would inevitably 
say, “This lady KNOWS that her correspondent is engaged in 
political activities—and these must be the more dangerous in 
that I cannot trace them!” As a matter of fact, I am NOT in 
politics, but I could not afford to have this idea get abroad! So 
please never let the word appear! There to no other way. 
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As to the other matter—I trust that quietly and steadily, half an 
inch at a time, “We may bring our own lotus to blossom.” 
Fortunately, ‘Himself ’ is so dear about gifts that he can and 
cannot accept, and about his own personal autocracy in the 
matter, that one has no misgiving. 

About money—of course I want it. We could multiply 
indefinitely the usefulness of the school if we had it. But all the 
money in the world would be of no use today, even in India, 
poor as she is, apart from those ‘grand ideas’ of which S. Dora 
appears to be so contemptuous. After all, there are hundreds of 
millionaires in every age, and never more than one or two thinkers. 
My thoughts will be worked out by unnumbered generations, 
and I would rather be penniless, than cease to be an idealist. 

Dear Yum—I am sorry to be so snappish. 

Now that you are in Paris —would you find out about the Sadi 
Carnot Medal—if it is to be bought—and for how much? I fear 
that good medals, like good books and pictures must be of untold 
value I 

M. Nobel told me also of a maternity medal, costing a few 
francs, which he said it was usual to send to the mother, on the 
birth of a child. Will you see if this is true? And tell me where 
it can be ordered ? 

The Scroll of Scottish History has already gone to India— 
where I have no doubt that it will have a most stimulating effect 
on artists. I think I am more anxious to know about square 
medals (“plaquettes”) than about round or oval. The two latter 
appear to me more necessarily conventional—the former more 
free and picture-like. If you felt enough interest in the subject 
to talk it over and get opinions, I should be very grateful. 

Another point on which I should like to know what is thought, 
is the relative values of the old fresco-paintings in lime and dis¬ 
temper—and the new, which, as I understand, are done on canvas, 
and skilfully fastened to the wall. You are in the world of these 
things, and I am out of it, but I do want the knowled ge—and you 
seem like an open door! 

Another enquiry that I want to make is more mundane. Nim 
wants to find a French servant. Can you tell me where she might 
write, to find one? Her servants always want to come back to 
her. So the happiness of the home she can give is assured. But 
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Nivedita in disguise. Her plan to settle at French Chandernagore for political 
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Nivedita on the anarchist ideas ol the great Russian revolutionary Prince Kropotkin. 
Letter. 18 Aug 1900, p. 381. 
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Nivedita on Prince Kropotkin s ideas. Letter cont.nued from the previous page 
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Nivedita's letter to Miss J. MacLeod. 9 June 1907 p.865. informing her about the 
Government’s anti-Indian policy. 






Nivwdita's letter. 23 Feb. 1909. p. 953, re Shyamji Knshnavarma s reckless claims. 




[ Above ] Nivedita's interest in Kropotkin's writings, particularly about his French 
Revolution. Letter, 1 July 1909. p. 980. 
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'Jivedita's letter 28 Apr. 1910. pages 1092-94. References to absconding Aurobindo. 
Jnderground forces, secret press, spies, charges of dacoity against her; also Ramsay 
Macdonald and Keir Hardie. 
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of course it is only a general servant, able to do any kind of work, 
that she wants. She has had a Norwegian—and oould have 
another—but would do much to secure a French or German 
instead. Besides, the advantage of these two languages, there is 
in any case a dreadful effect on the children’s English, if she has 
a Yorkshire maid, and that is her deterrent. 

Do you remember my old Jhee? The poor old woman has 
died of small pox—of which there is a fearful epidemic in 
Calcutta at present. Oh how sorry I feel about this! 

We are planning to go to Wiesbaden by way of the Jeanne 
d’Arc country—Ronen, Rheines, and Commercylll! How 
I wish you were coming tool Is there no hope? This will be 
a PILGRIMAGE. I hope S. Sara will join in it. Poor S. Sara is 
now ill, I fear, at the Grand Hotel, Christiana. 

Thank you so much for the packet sent to Benton St. I shall 
write for it. I am afraid I must return your Dhannapada, without 
having done a thing at it 1 

I had such a beautiful note from M. Nobel—just as I left Burley, 
to meet the Bairn at L’pool—and Bo’s illness had prevented my 
writing, upto the present. 

Next week is Easter—and May and Ernest are to go to 
Devonshire—for the final interment of mother’s ashes. Until this 
is over, the atmosphere of loss will remain, I fear. But afterwards, 
perhaps joy will come. Mother did not go unwillingly, you know! 
I sent Alasinga a bottle of aluns-, and begged him to get his doctor 
to communicate with Dr. Underwood Gray. Ernest says that 
Dr. U. G. will be quite willing to treat Alasinga for nothing, 
on hearing how poor he is—and I wrote asking Dr. Gray about 
him. But I don’t suppose it is possible for the doctor to make a 
move until appealed to—so I hope the Madras Group will lose 
no time in writing 1 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

I have just finished writing a chapter on Swamiji’s Teaching 
about Death. It is all so clear 1 Do you fancy that I have been 
idle while in the West? My real work is always this Life ! 1 
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548. To Mr. Priyanath Sinha 

[Pages missing] 


[4. 4. 1009?] 


In the Library of Trinity College Dublin, I saw a beautiful 
Jittle manuscript, on vellum, in Deva Nagri characters. Down 
each side ran a pattern in gold outlines and green and 

pink and blue—of leaves. 



Here and there was a little picture. 



It was about 3£ inches broad—and closely written for 
perhaps 36 or 42 inches in length. The whole was mounted 


on rollers. 



Why should you not make such manuscripts? You might 
get others to do the writing. Perhaps your wife and her sister 
could do it, with a little practice, and you could do the 
painting. Bhartrihari on Renunciation—or a chapter of the 
Gita or some of Swamiji’s wonderful Bengali about Woman. 
Why not? Do try. If you could make a few cards, with texts 
on them and illuminations, I would try to see if I could get 
a market for them in America before Christmas. 

My love to all the ladies. 

Ever your sister, 
Nivedita of R. K .— V. 

I am so so pleased about Mr. Blount. But do remember that 
everything takes WORK. 
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549. To Miss J. MacLeod 

114 Rodenhurst Road 
Clapham Park 

Tuesday In Easier Week 1909 [5-. 4.1909) 

My darling Yum, 

Please be cross with me 1 Don’t be so dreadfully patient! When 
you are dead, it will be dreadful to remember how often one was 
cross, and you never said a word! 

Those are the sins that hurt most—the sins that one commits 
—to meet only with a smile! 

I have been away to Devonshire with May and Ernest, to lay 
mother’s ashes in our father’s grave. It was done on Easier Eve. 
Wasn’t that beautiful ? And everything was done by the people 
to show her respect. And so now they have one resting-place, 
amongst the pines—and we can feel that they are young together 
once more. Oh if I could only tell you how many acts of 
impatience and neglect I have to sorrow over! Don’t let me be 
wicked to you—ever l 

I am, Beloved, Your Childe 

Margot 

S. Sara will not go to Wiesbaden, but is most likely coming 
here next Monday en route for America. I fancy there will be 
little or no Wiesbaden! 


550. To Mrs. Ole Bull ( ? 1 

114 Rodenhurst Road, 
Clapham Park, S.W. 

Wednesday in Easter Week, 1909 

We expect you here on Wednesday. Would you like me to 
meet you at Hull ? I arrived here on Monday night, to-firid them 
both better. Mother rests at last, hand in hand with the lover of 
her youth, in her home of the past, and the pines sing eternally 
about them in a circle. Is it not for us the true Christos of light ? 

Some of those who had known our father and been present 
at his funeral 32 years ago waited with bared heads on the steps 
of the little chapel to receive her ashes. The utmost honour was 
paid, even as he would have liked it, could he have been there tg 
arrange. 
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Now we must turn our faces to the future, and think of them as 
living and radiant. Without this, life cannot make a power out of 
love. 

We are studying the museums, and when you come you shall 
if you like it have some expeditions specially arranged for you. 
We shall try to do it in easy ways. I never dreamt till you let fall 
some chance word afterwards that you cared for the museum 
parties last year. 

I must hurry away now. Shall you mind taking me into your 
room as bed fellow ? Goodbye. 

When we are together, let us do the Ole Bull book! 


551 . To Miss J. MacLeod 

114 RodenHurst Road 
Clapham Park SW. 

Thursday morning, 29.4.1909 

My dearest Yum, 

S. Sara said, on her arrival, that she had just written you. So 
I left it—and as May was here, and we were spending “hilarious 
days,” it was not easy to write. I am so glad to hear that you 
think you are better. But you can’t be wonderfully strong when 
you feel the necessity of Montpelier. I do hope I shan’t have to 
turn round one day, Darling, as in the case of mother, and find 
you gone! I have not yet written to Mrs. Hellyer, or to Edith 
Lawford—but am working constantly in the British Museum 
for the next book. 1 ought also to write to Mary M. to finish up 
Swami’s letters, but have not done so. Meanwhile, the Collection 
that is ready is being typed, by the clerk at the Sociological 
Society who needs work. .1 cannot tell what is going to happen 
about Wiesbaden. I think we shall probably go there, for the sake 
of the Man of Science, whose foot is again troublesome. 

S. Sara says she goes to Lysoen in May. 

Ever lovingly 
Margot 

How splendid about the Baromme d’ Nchthal I 
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552. To Miss J. MacLeod 


My dearest Yum, 


1 14 Rodenkurst Road, 
ClapHam Park SW. 
May 2nd, 1909 


The parcel came yesterday from Benton Street. Thank you 
very very much. These two light skirts give me the option of 
appearing on board ship in secular dress, if I like—and the whole 
thing I am taking to Christine. As for the bolero—the Indian 
embroidery on it is invaluable. I do not know how to tell you my 
appreciation. I fear that the Man of Science is not well. 
Either rheumatism or neuritis seems to be making its appea¬ 
rance—and I am so very anxious. 

Please give my love to Mdle. Calve—and if you meet any very 
learned men at Montpelier, try to find out about the famous 
Neolithic Caves in her neighbourhood. This is Sunday and Rich’s 

birthday. Also you know his child may be born any time now. He 

and Beatrice are in Dublin—waiting. On Friday night we had 
Cookie and Mdlle. She has been going to the Stapley’s gatherings 
regularly and knows more people, evidently, and seems charming 
and happy, and looks perfectly splendid—while Cookie is fine 
in every way. Isn’t this good news! I wonder if dear Mrs. Hellyer 
has contributed to this result I I have to write and ask her when 
I could come to say Goodbye. I think you may rely on our going 
to Wiesbaden because the treatment is essential. But whether by 
the Joan of Arc country or not, I cannot say. 

Mr. Ratcliffe is drawing the largest lecture audiences on 
London, that Univy. Saturnian [ ? ] has ever known! 

Ever your loving Childe 
Margot 


553. To Mr. Gerald Nobel 


Dear M. Nobel, 


1 14 RodenHam Road, 
Clapham Park SW. 
May 6th, 1909 


It is impossible to express how we all felt when we came in, 
and found we had missed you! We were in London, but we 
should have taken care to be here, if only we had known Who 
would come ini 
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But what am I to say about the medals ? I cannot tell you 
what I feel about this Roty of Carnot’s Funeral. I feel that it 
may be that these 6 veiled women bearing the body to the 
Pantheon, may be the starting-point of a whole new Impulse in 
Bengali Art. If only I had been in when you came, 1 could have 
shown you the new book on Indian Art, by my friend Mr. Havel 
—Indian Sculpture and Painting, published by John Murray— 
price £. 3.3. with its beautiful illustrations, which would have 
rejoiced your soul, and made you believe that even now in Modern 
India, there may be a magnificent art-impulse in a new direction 1 
And the little Maternity medals. How beautiful—how wonder¬ 
fully tender and exquisite—these arc! I hope someday to have 
something to send you, that shall make you feel that the gift 
that left your hands this afternoon was really as bread cast upon 
the waters, and returning unto you after many daysl 
Please give my heartful of love to dear Mdme. Nobel and 
to M. 

Yah Yah and 
Believe me ever 

Most faithfully and gratefully yours 
Nivedlta of RK—V. 


554. To Miss J. MacLeod 

114 RodenHurst Road 
Clapham Park SW. 
May 11th , 1909 

Beloved Yum, 

Mrs. Barrett is here, and your clothes are a veritable Godsend. 
I am to wear secular dress from the moment of finishing up here, 
till I reach Calcutta. Also there will be a vague impression that 
I am Mrs. or Miss Bull. So say nothing 1 My letters in Calcutta 
can be addressed to Christine with a 2 in the comer. There is no 
need for all this. Only we think it best to avoid notice, until I am 
found to be already there. On the voyage—address to Bairn. 

(Would it be possible for you to come to Wiesbaden, and let 
me stay with you while there? We leave this for Wiesbaden on 
the 27th and leave Marseilles for Bombay about a month later, 
or perhaps 5 weeks later. Our tickets P & O are not yet taken. 

Yes, this is a wonderful letter from Mary Hale, and I am glad 
about Harriet. About the Letters, I do wish Mary would send 
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them on! Unless I can finish while we are at Wiesbaden—at 
latest—I cannot leave the book ready, on leaving Europe. It 
would be grand, however, to go over it with you at Wiesbaden— 
for you would grudge no pains—and at the same time I could 
trust you to consider many questions that puzzle me, and yet 
leave me free in the end. If we went to Wiesbaden, perhaps you 
and I could share a room in Villa Hertha, and be with the Boses. 
If you would like this, please let me know at once, as Bo will have 
to secure it for us. S. Sara leaves for Norway about our date for 
Wiesbaden. Miss MaComber is joining her here about the 25th. 
How lovely all this will be, if it is possible 1 I can hardly believe 
that there could be such a chance as a month together, before 
going. 

S. Sara and I go to tea with Mrs. Hellyer this afternoon. 

M. Nobel called last week, and wc missed him! He left me 
3 most lovely medals!!!!—for which he says Lady Betty is to 
blame. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

Mdlle. Calve’s room as you describe it, is a wonderful archi¬ 
tectural suggestion! 

555. To Mrs. Hellyer 

114 RodenHurst Road 

c 

ClaUam Park S.W. 
May 12. Wednesday Evg. [190V] 

My dear Mrs. Hellyer, 

Thank you so very very much for the tea you sent out so quietly 
to the cabman! 

I did wish we could have had more talk about prasad. When 
a wife takes food from a husband’s plate, or a child from a 
mother’s, or a worshipper from a master’s, it is done deliberately, 
sacramentally, with the whole mind subdued to the doing of it. 
It is held to be prasad, ‘offered food.’ And the result really is, 
as Swami said, increase of bhaktl, or love, or devotion. 

It is a communion, in the literal meaning of that term, where 
‘eating-with’ is also worship! 

You werd so good to us this afternoon I 

Ever lovingly, 
Nivedlta 
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556. To Mbs. Wilson 

London 
May 16, 1009 

My sweet Sister, 

Tomorrow will be a day of much memory for you. I had hoped 
to send you a little memorial card for the birthday, but the ideal 
is not yet achieved, and must wait over. 

The idea that her ‘memory is quiescent’ (Sw. 236-246 pp) gives 
me much peace, for I feel as if she were travelling. Did I tell you 
that when our news reached Olea that morning, she had been 
expecting it, having wakened in the early morning to find some¬ 
one standing over her for a moment, who passed immediately, as 
she woke, ‘swiftly out of the room?’ And Olea, half dreaming, 
found herself saying to the Baby, “That was a spirit, Sylvia I”— 
and the child seemed to answer “Oh no! It was a person.” But 
Olea said, “No, it was a spirit 1” and with that, awoke fully, and 
was so impressed that she got up to see her watch—and it was 
\ to 3. Nor could she feel afterwards that it had been a dream. 

So I feel as if we had had news of our Beloved, after she set 
out on her long journey. Dear. And yet it was not a long journey, 
either, for it was only a sinking away from this, into uttermost 
Love! 

But Swedenborg comforts me so much, and I am so glad that 
Ernest likes it, too!—for he makes one feel that the pain is all on 
this side of the veil, and when one realises that, the death, even 
of the dearest, seems to lose its string. We are so little accustomed 
to loving one who is in perfect bliss 1 I must send you Mr. Stead’s 
note. I hope you will keep it. But oh the last words—how they 
seem to assail her peace 1 How blessed is the rest of our beloved 
dead! How jealous I am that this should be undisturbed! I would 
not even be comforted, at the price of calling her into conscious¬ 
ness, of this, for brief tortured moments! How true is Indian 
Thought—there is a mode of being, which we can realise at this 
moment within ourselves, where all is Bliss—where separation 
between her and us is unthinkable—or any change that might 
seem wrought by Death! And here is the true comfort—in the 
Alone—Real, not in teasing each other out of peace! Oh "From 
this Unreal lead us to that Real!” 

I suppose I am still talking out the horror that I felt yesterday, 
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when I met Lady Isabel, and she tried, poor thing, out of ‘the 
physchic world,’ to talk of comfort. 

It will be wonderful if Beatrice’s baby comes this evening or 
tomorrow. Rich seemed so worried about being away from work 
so long—that S. Sara and I offered to go tonight and stay as long 
as necessary. It would have been very difficult and we were much 
relieved when he wired last night ‘not necessary as nurse is here!’ 
We think however that this means that we may expect news any 
time. 

What you call ‘pretty card board’ is American blotting paper! 
//you should be giving a slice each to Margot and Cicely (!) 
I would advise them to keep it at home, not take it to school. 

We are to leave for Wiesbaden on the 28th. S. Sara goes to 
Norway on the 29th. We have received apologies for silence 
from Fein Audrice—who has tried in vain for a German servant. 
They would want more wages, and are unreliable, owing to home¬ 
sickness, she says 1 Mdme. Kropotkin promises to enquire about a 
French servant here. How difficult it is! I am so anxious that 
you should have help! I bought a balloon chick for Granny. 

Ever lovingly 
Peggie 

The Man of Science begs you to send me the blue serge cap. 
Can you spare it? He says “I must have something of the sort, 
with my secular dress!” 


557. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Cjo 'Mdlle. Calve, Villa Harmome, 

Montpellier, France 

114 Ro DENHURST ROAD 
Clapham Park SW. 
25. 5. 1909 

So many thanks for your card. We have cancelled your room at 
Villa Hertha, Neubaner Str., Wiesbaden, for 1st week of June. 
But shall hope to have it ready on 6th or 7th. Expect to leave 
Marseilles by S. S. Egypt, July 2nd. Thankful to have 3 weeks 
together. S. Sara goes to Norway on 29th and again to U.S.A. 
in July. 

N 
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558. To Miss J. MacLbod 

Clapham Park 
May 31st, 1909 

Blessed, 

We shall hope to be joined by you at Wiesbaden— 

Miss Rodway and Fein Audrice 
Villa Hortha, 3 Neubaner Str. 

by the end of this week. When we know your date, we shall try 
to have a separate room for you—but if it is necessary to share 
for the first night or two—it is good to know that you do not 
mind. S. Sara went off comfily on Saturday morning, and lands, 
I trust, today, at Bergen. 

Ever your loving 
Childe 


559. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Villa Hertha, Wiesbaden 
Wednesday evening 
[2.6.1909] 

We arc breakfasting on the terrace—and dozing in the forest— 
and waiting for you. I wrote to Limoges, not knowing you were 
in Paris! Do come. There will be a room certainly on the 6th 
or 7th and possibly before, if you wire. But perhaps if not you 
will not mind sharing my large one for a night or two. Don’t 
let anything break into our last 3 weeks together! Bairn thinking 
and talking of you all the time! 

Your Childe 


560. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Friday afternoon 
[4 .6.1909) 


Do cornel On Monday morning a room will be free and ready 
for you. But could you not come earlier and share mine, till then ? 
I have Swami’s Letters here ready to correct, and want to go 
through them with you. One copy will be yours and one for 
publisher. It was very hot when we arrived, but we have had rain 
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and are now comfortable. My disguise is oomplete—thanks to 
your attire! 

Lovingly to all 
M 


561. To Mary Hale 

Villa Hertha, Wiesbaden 
June 8 / h , 1909 

My dearest Mary , 

Thank you so much for your letter. Alas, we are not in 
Switzerland 1 Yum is here—for the rest of this month, and I 
expect to sail from Marseilles July 2nd. for India. 

I am very anxious indeed to have any more of Swamiji’s Letters 
that you can give me. I have been holding MS. back in order to 
add them. I should be grateful for the chance of examining also 
the letters written to Him by Prof. Wright and others, for the sake 
of incorporating anything that might seem advisable in the bio¬ 
logical notices of Him, of which I am now compelled to write to 
many. But I do not want the letters written to Him for this present 
Collection. That is to contain nothing but his own utterances. 
Is it too much to hope for the Letters you can give me, within 
a week 7 We leave this June 29th. and I should so like to make my 
copies and complete the book for publication before that 1 

How lovely it is to have such good news of you all! I do indeed 
wish we could meet I There would be no end to what we had to 
say 1 It is so wonderful to be enjoyed these last weeks with Yum 1 

About one’s mother, Mary dear. I know just how you feel! 
But in Xtian Science one is taught to hold fear at bay! 1 And oh, 
if when the hour comes, it may only be as auspicious as for our 
dear one! So serene, so sweet, so full of peace and calm! What 
a holy, what a blessed memory! And what a wonderful threshold 
to the new life for her! I cannot but think that death and birth 
are much alike, that as great calm and love may render the one 
painless, so it may the other also. And I love to pray for the 
dead, and waft to them words of sweetness and Godspeed. I 
am sure it is good to do so and not good for us only, but for them 
too! 

Thank you so much for the efforts you have made to discover 
the pictures for me. Of course I can wait till you go down to Italy. 
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And of course these great pictures of Bottioeili and Fra Angelico 
would be welcome in any form at any time. But the things I 
described to you are large and showy, and very effective on large 
Wall spaces, and therefore splendidly calculated to train the affec¬ 
tions of ill-informed eyes. A lady in this house who knows 
Florence well suggests to me that they are sold in booths outside 
the churches on the great festivals, and this sounds most probable. 
Perhaps on all Sundays. Indian people love all Madonnas and 
all beautiful colours. I shall be so very very thankful if you will 
not give up the search, but go on with it 1 I want them for the 
daughters-in-law! One beautiful picture makes a shrine of a wall, 
and turns a room into a house, in my opinion and amongst other 
things, we have to cultivate in the daughters-in-law the sense 
of possession! 

Ever most lovingly your, 
Margot 


562. To Mr. Aurobindo Mohan Bose 

WlESBADEp 
June 10, 1909 

My darling Aurobindo, 

Another birthday has come round, and this time finds you 
covered with glory! How proud we all are, of you! And I can 
see how proud your uncle is—because he says so little about it, 
and his eyes shine! 

And so you have come to the parting of the ways of life—and 
I know that now and always you will choose what is hard, and 
walk blindfolded step by step, grudging no toil, sparing no 
sacrifice, that may lead to the high goal. Have you thought how 
wonderful is the priesthood of science ? Only hearts that want the 
Truth—Truth whatever It costs—are fit for it. Only those who 
offer themselves for the highest —though they tread on their own 
hearts at every step—can win its success. I who have watched 
your uncle’s [Dr. J. C. Bose] great life, who have seen how high 
and holy and austere is his truth and self-restraint, at every step, 
1 am filled with joy to think that you are to have the chance of 
walking in his shadow, of becoming his disciple, as well as his 
son. Will you pray, on this birthday, to be worthy of this 
new temple into which life is about to lead you 7 
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Shall I try, darling one, to tell you a little about how we must 
come to the Guru ? 

We must come in a great stillness of the soul—all other^thou¬ 
ghts, all other teachers and loves and friends, fall into the back¬ 
ground, as we stand before him. We come as Arjuna stood before 
Krishna, giving his whole self, forgetting all his past, standing 
as he was, with folded hands, before him, giving ear to the words 
of the Gita. That is it. Whenever we stand before the Guru, it 
is to hear the words of the Gita. We have to remember that he Is 
not a man at all, in one sense, for he is a great truth, one with the 
truth, and that it is that truth which we must strive to see. In 
another sense, of course, he is always a human being, always 
wants I ?]; for we love him, and would pour out our very life at his 
feet, if only that would serve him! 

Your Gita, dear Aurobindo, will be Science—the great new 
Gospel of the future for India. You cannot now understand how 
much it means to your country that you should hear the words 
of the great song, with a faithful heart, nor can you understand 
how high and difficult an undertaking this will prove. Only I 
am sure that there is no sacrifice at which Aurobindo Bose will 
stop short—no pain that he will not gladly bear—no love that will 
be too high for him to show I 

Mother Herself bless you beloved child—and bring you to your 
own noblest and best! 

Ever lovingly yours 
Nivedita of RK—V. 


563. To [ ? J 

Wiesbaden 
June 10,1909 

Y. tells me that people all round her have been discovering 
Swendenborg of late. He seems to appear to so many who come 
upon him by accident just as we have done. I am so glad you like 
this book “From Things Seen and Heard.” Isn’t that pregnant? 

Yes, perhaps it is a good thing not to come upon him through 
people who have hardened him into a terminology, when he 
was a great original genius and overflowing with thought and 
struggling to express it. 
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564. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffb 

Vila Hbrtha, Wiesbaden 
June Si, 1909 


My dear Friends, 

By this same post I hope to send you a belated birthday present 
—a small seal—made of Rhine agate. The letters S. K. K. R. will 
need no explanation, and the design as you will probably know, 
is the crossed thunderbolt. I am popularising the thunderbolt 
seal. But all lies in the personal initials, which distinguish one 
from another 1 1 trust you will accept this with my best best love. 
The cure proceeds so apace that there seems to be no time left 
from waters and message and bathing and exercise to do one 
human thing! That is why one’s letters are so unsatisfactory. 
Yum is here, you know, and this has been an immense pleasure. 
If possible, 6he will want to meet the Blairs, in London in july, 
and I do hope it can be done. But she is utterly broken down, 
and It may be impossible. If she can, I trust you will help 
her! 

How I wish I could have gone to the Jerusalem Chamber! Do 
send a notice of the lectures to the two Montagus. I am sure they 
will buy a ticket for one at least. I thought it was July any way— 
and if they had let their house they would have been in London 
and could have come to all, if you had smoothed the way. But 
Saturday, from the country is difficult. I wish G. knew something 
of the Democracy point of view l How good you were to send so 
much news! Have you seen that Tweed has been ‘presented’ 
—by Curzon—as the sculptor of the Clive memorial. Where is 
this to be? In Calcutta? What a fool Curzon is! A good rider 
would know when to make positive love to his horse. But all 
hours are hours with this man for hit and spur. 

It is so cold. This morning one will wear a heavy jacket to 
go down to the springs. Altogether we have had only 2 or 3 warm 
days and those always thunderous. Is Europe to be convulsed 
by another earthquake? We sec the Daily Mail only. Yesterday 
(really Monday’s) it told of Arubindo’s speech near Barisal in 
which he praised Aswini and urged Boycott, and the police took 
notes. Wonderful poem in M. R. [Modern Review] “To the Sea." 
Bow different from Bipin’s prison-harvest 1 Please address the 
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4 last nos. of India, if not already sent off to Himself, at the 
steamer (S.S. Egypt) Marseilles by special request. 

M 

July 2nd. 

Leaving this on Monday for a day or two at Mont Blare! !1 
Your seal is not well done—and 1 am so disappointed! 


565. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffb 

Wiesbaden 

June 26, Friday evening, l'JO'J 

My dear friend, 

Your little seal is not yet posted! 

We leave this next Monday morning for Geneva. There to go 
to Chamonix and spend a night. We expect to travel to Marseilles 
Thursday night. The S. S Egypt leaves at 10 a.m. All letters 
there or on the voyage to be addressed to ‘Himself/ 

There is a matter which engages our thought, and on which it 
would be well to have a quiet understanding with you—so that 
letters may be less than explicit from Calcutta. 

If possible we should like to make a volume of Arubindo’s 
published articles and other items exhibited at the Trial—ending 
with this magnificent specimen of genuine Hinduism—To The 
Sea.’ An account of the Trial itself with extracts from speeches 
of pro. and con.—and Judge’s summing up would be given in an 
Introduction and this protrait in M.R. This it would be well to 
publish in England—even if we had to pay expenses. Could you, 
in collusion with Kropotkin, discover a publisher? Heinemann 
or another! You will see the ad vantage of English publication and 
perhaps be ready with suggestion when the volume is ready. 

I suppose the Fabian Society would not publish—or give the 
aegis of its mantle to—Or India ? 

At any rate, now you are in possession of the facts. We can 
refer doubtless with sufficient obscurity 1 

Ever yours 

11 
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566. To [ ? ] 

Wiesbaden 
Sunday night 
June 27,1909 

The little flag that Olea sent. This last was most beautiful and 
her letters have gone to England to be posted to Mary. Please 
thank her again and again for all she told us. Oh how precious 
it is 1 Beloved little mother 1 It is wonderful to know that severe 
death makes one beneficient at once I 

No doubt you are right about Swendenborg. I feel sure that 
he is limited. Yet he helps me much. But the longer I think the 
more I fear that W.T.S. is deceived about his son. His own self 
assurance about it, and that touch about Ascension Day, which is 
nothing to Dissenters, combine to make me feel this! 

There was a Corpus Christi procession here the Thursday after 
Trinity. It was wonderfully beautiful. How splendid it will be to 
have church at Lyseklaster. I shall never forget that. Do take M. 
to a peasant wedding if you have the chanoe. It makes one under¬ 
stand what the fiddle means to Norway 1 


567. To Miss J. MacLeod 

[27. 6.1909] 

Late Sunday night 

Your telegram came during verandah breakfast and was most 
welcome. All is ready, and we leave at 8-30 in the morning. How 
blessed this has been! Durga! Durgal 
My warm warm love to you all. So also from Himself and 
Herself 1 

Margot 

568. To [?] 

Wiesbaden 
June 29th, 1909 

It is our last evening here. Tomorrow we leave for a few 
days at Geneva, to see Mont Blanc 1 Friday morning we leave 
Marseilles fbr Bombay. 

I did so want to tell Ernest and the children all about the 
Rhine land, as a Roman fortification. The Romans build a 
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wall all the way upto Cologne and held Europe with this wall 
on their right and the Rhine on their left. If you can ever 
travel in these parts be sure to see bits of this Roman wall 
here and at Humburg where there is an old military city 
behind it at the Saalburg. I bought daisies for the children 
from an old Roman villa there!! We spent three or four 
hours there one day. Fancy holding Europe by a military 
wedge like that! Mommsen seems to be the historian on all 
this. 


569. To Mrs. Wilson 

Grand Hotel, De Russie, 
Et Coniinental, V. Ernenj. 

Geneve, le, 
July 1st, 1909 
Thursday, 7.1S. a.m. 

My darling , 

Unless I seize these moments, I shall fail altogether to get a 
note ofF to you. To night we leave for Marseilles, to join the 
steamer,, which sails at 10 tomorrow morning. 

From this time on, letters will need to be guardedly addressed 
—at first through Himself—then as Christine 2—preferably as 
C/o. Grindlay, Calcutta. Only because I want to avoid their 
being read and stolen or lost. 

Last night at midnight we got back from Chamonix. Yesterday 
at 1 o’clock we were on the Mer-de-Glace—the immense glacier 
on the side of Mont Blanc—but not the Bossons. Oh the 
grandeurl The unspeakable solitude—and immensity, the electric 
air I For the half hour that we were crossing, we were in the Arctic 
Regions. The ice in vast billows round us—like a frozen ocean 
and gaping caverns, where a false step meant instant death. You 
know the tales of bodies preserved for 30 or 40 years and recovered 
fresh and young, to be buried by their contemporaries grown 
aged and grey 1 All that Huxley told us of glaciers is true—true- 
true. Lakes are made by glaciers—and certain valleys are made 
by lakes—and one visit here, when one is old enough, shows one 
the whole thing. But all the time, I wanted to warn you about 
the money side of things. We found a nice simple hotel—H.de. 
Paris—and insisted on going to it—the charges were'reasonable. 

62 
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Even then we cost £.2 a day, but here about £.6. We ought to 
have gone here to the Hotel Victoria. Here in Switz. We travel 
3rd all the time—and our Hotel de Paris was adv. in a 3rd class 
Carriage. That was how we knew. The Lake turns a corner here, 
and I suppose modern Geneva is situated pretty near where were 
the Lake Dwellings of Milleniums and aeons ago. About that, 
we hope to know, after visiting the Museums here today. On 
Tuesday, we went down the N. side of the Lake in a steamer past 
Lausanne and Veroia, to Montreux and Terrilet. There we got 
out and took the trams to Chillon Castle, and from there after¬ 
wards the train to Chamonix. 

We have seen nothing so perfect as Chillon. The most perfect 
building of the Middle Ages you can imagine. The University 
of Geneva will this month give a play in the Hall of the Knights 
there in celebration of Calvin’s 300th birthday!!! Poor Calvin I 
Wouldn’t he have been shocked ? And yet the University is quite 
right. Do read up about Chillon—Bonivard—the contest between 
Savoy and the Braenais. But no reading can make you realise 
the songs of birds, the fragrance of flowers, and the shade of trees, 
and beauty of -Lake and building outside this home of 6 years 
torture! With its grim dungeons and worship of cruelty and 
power. 

I understand too little about Geneva, and have had no time and 
chance to read it up. Hasn’t it been one of the holy cities, one of 
the fanaticisms of the world—like Jerusalem—like Rome? 
French Switzerland is Protestant and Calvinistic. German SW 
is all Catholic! We came past Pestalozzi’s Yvcrdun in the train 
between Basel and this! 

I asked my guide yesterday about a maid for you. He said at 
the end of the season many girls might be eager to go and learn 
English—but not now. It would be for 6 or 8 months only, in 
that case. I hope to write to-day. But don’t count on this. I only 
tell you, in case it should result in a letter! 

Do have the children taught French and German of con¬ 
venience ! How thankful I am for the French I know! How easy 
it would have been to master an equal quantity of German 1 Every 
schoolmistress and young man and woman here above the rank 
of mere servants talks 3 languages! And this is a mere side-issue— 
not their main accomplishment! 

We saw a whole school out walking armed with botanical 
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cases like the one I sent. The pressing things abound here but 
are left at home. I saw the very thing I wanted at Chillon, but 
could not afford it and was in a hurry too. 

I found a shop where for a few shillings you could have the 
little Madonna picture put into a Swiss frame. The name is M. 
Paul Payot—Banquier—Chamonix. 

Do send it. It would not be more than 3 or 4 francs and that 
is not shillings! But if you do so, ask the pirce. Don’t order in 
the dark. The Swiss understand thrift—but will over-charge the 
incautious. I would have bought, but our clothes were drying at 
the kitchen fire, and only just came to us, in time to leave in a 
hurry! £ 

How worldly my letters are! Nothing deep in them! Such 
haste! Such triviality! Oh those last august moments in which 
you and I stood by our darling mother are always with me, and 
I am so thankful that she suffers nothing more on earth! It is 
not true Dear that she forgot you for me, when I came. We were 
always together in her mind those days, but nothing approached 
us two. How beautiful was the coming of this death! And never 
was she more living than in that last moment of flight from the 
body! 

Please tell the children that as I climbed Mont Blanc and 
crossed the Me.de.Gl. we said “Oh Ye ice and snow bless ye the 
Lord,” and so on verse after verse, for them, knowing how they 
would have loved to be then to say it, and how they would have 
given me the beautiful Church Chant. I send you a little Alpine 
rose from the bank above the glacier. It is as you see, not 
a rhododendron but a tiny azalea. And it grows on these great 
heights—in the midst of the cold! 

I don’t feel that I am leaving you Dear! There are no farewells 
—save those of self-will—and you are to be blessed—blessed— 
blessed amongst women—for faith kept and duty done. Love 
to my 3 irresistible darlings—Goddaughter Margoram—sweet 
Cecily—and Grancy of Caprice—and to their father, to whom 
be food and rest to the utmost you can get for him—and love 
love love to your dear self. 

Ever Peggie 

We land in Bombay July 16. Christine promises to meet us. 
We ought to be in Calcutta about the 20th. Letters should bo 
addressed to Dr. B. and inside to me. 
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570. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffb 

OrandHotel, De RUSSIEt, 
Et Continental, V. Ernens, 
Geneve, Le. 

Thursday , July 1st 6 P.M. [ 1909) 

Dear dear friends. 

The last hour are here—goodbye. Letters, will have to be so 
cautious henceforth! And oh how we shall miss you, in India? 
It will be such a gap 1 

Love and blessings to my darling godchildren. Please do tell 
me the birthday-present by the beginning of December! 

Ever your own loving 
Margaret 

I expect to be met at Bombay by Christine!!! 

Please send my special love and message to Grannie. There 
is ho time to write—and it is less like a long parting with her! 

And will you please urge Kropotkin to let you have his French 
Weekly articles for me? Also I want his French Revolution as. 
soon as out—would it be too much to ask you for word? 

I can get it through a bookseller, if I know. 

J want to review it immediately. Yum will come to you about 
reading final proof of Swami’s letters. Will you please note that 
the present Sanskrit quotations are written in Bengali characters 
and that all have to be referred to some monk or other for 
reference, as well as transcriptions? 


571. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Grand Hotel, De Russie; 
Et Continental, V. Ernens. 
Geneve, le. 

July 1st. Thursday 6 P.M ., 1909- 


Dearest Yum, 

We have had blessed days. How grand it was to see you! I 
had a hug from Mary at Onchy landing stage. It was pouring. 
With rain and she was too far from strong to venture on with us.. 
So I have not seen her again! How strange this seems! Faded: 
and worn, the brilliant Mary! 
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My love to ALL—Alberta and Lady Betty specially. I wish 
you could see my hair! I can really do it now. 

“Oh for the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice 
that is still 1” In this hour of parting—how one’s heart aches. 

Good bye Beloved—whether we shall ever meet again or not 
I cannot tell. But I fancy it will be Christine next—any way. 

By the way, will you see that “ habitation of the gods” is changed 
to “ condition of etc.” in both the mss. I gave you? 

Ever ever ever lovingly—and asking the blessing of His truest 
and closest and faithfullest of friends, on one who would fain 
be as true to the End!— 

Your Margot 

Love and Goodbye and sweet messages to ALL! 


572. To Miss J. MacLeod 

P «JfcO. S.S. Egypt 
July 2,1909 

My sweet Yum, 

A lost word—we are all here—and have had a wonderful visit 
to Switzerland. Thank you so much for your LOVELY letter. 
The enclosed cheque was returned for renewed signature. When 
done— please send it to Henry S. King and to direct —not to J.Q.B. 
My love to all—not forgetting the darling babes—and the ever 
blessed Denwa. When am I to see Lady Betty and G. and A. m 
India ? 

Lovingly—Your Cotffed 
Margot 

bio matter about the Introduction! 

Such a beautiful letter from S. Sara at this last moment I 


573. To Miss J. MacLeod 

P.&O. S.S. Egypt 
July i, 1909 

My beloved Yum, 

We touch at Brindisi, and this is just a word to you, on 4 b 
S eventh Anniversary of the Great Sorrow. He who was Buddb* 
and Sankara—nay, He who was the Light Itself, in every moment 
of time—is gone from us who remain bound to this plane. But Wf 
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•re not departed from Him—for He lost nothing, in putting off 
the garment of the body—it is we alone whose sight is baffled for 
• while. Seven years has a sound, as if some phase of maturity 
should be entered on by then! And for you, I do not doubt that 
it will be so—for you have indeed given your whole life to the 
trimming of the lamp. May it shine ever, in the window where 
you have set it, to the end of time! 

Lovingly ever 
Margot 

1 am so pleased about Crosby Hall. I trust you all realise what 
8 great and beautiful hope it represents. That in the London of 
to-day, there should be a Benedictine Cloister, open to those who 
wanted refuge for soul and heart, and an inspiraion to the will! 
Ask Geddes— he will tell you what he hopes for it! 


574. To Mr. E. B. Havbll 
My dear Mr. Havell, 


P.&O. S.S. Egypt 
July 6, 1909 


How glad I am that I have neglected (though not purposely) 
to answer your delightful letter of May last, since now I take up 
the pen to do it, when I am half through your wonderful book! 1 
Words fail me, to congratulate you properly. My brain is teeming 
with questions, to ask you, but admiration must first have its 
way. This is exactly the book we wanted—a readable, authorita¬ 
tive account, well-illustrated, of the psychological attitude in 
which competent persons might approach Indian art. For that 
is what it amounts to—and yours is the first attempt of its kind— 
though it is easy to foresee that it will have hundreds of followers, 
for it opens an Era in Criticism. 

The quotations you make from Taranath are wonderful. How 
modern in style is this Thibetan writer! I wish I had the 8 names 

of Magadha Chaityas (p.76), for the two mentioned are evidently 

• 

Bodh Gaya and Behar! Again, where is Uren —and where can 
If* authoritative accounts of Waddell’s discoveries? And what 
was Sridhanyoy Kataka on the banks of the Krishna 7 What is 
Ha present name, I mean ? 
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It is so wonderful to think that India was accustomed to speak 
of an “Old Western," an “Eastern,” and a “Madhyadesh” 
School of Art, as we of Limbria, Tuscany and Venice! The next 
point is to determine 3 different styles, and assign surviving 
.works to them as far as possible. I cannot help thinking that 
the wonderful buttersoft style of Baragnon may be the 
Madhyadesh School. 

When I was in America, in a Spanish copy of a Mexican picture 
book, shown to me by Prof. Putnam of the Peabody Museum 
Cambridge, I came across a picture of the Siva-Emblem, standing 
in front of a temple, outside it, and being censed by a woman who 
was praying for a son!! Now the Maya Culture, to which this 
book belongs, is almost certainly Mongolian in origin. I am 
therefore fairly sure that the identification of the modified stupa 
with the phallus, in India, at some time more recent than the 
Rajput invasion, must have been Mongolian in origin. We know 
that India must have been full of Chinese and other Mongolian 
influences from Buddhist to Mohammadan times. And my point 
would be that even now this identification is by no means 
complete, in the popular mind, to which Siva is merely the 
Formless GOD. 

I think you probably know that Mrs. Herringham means to 
return to Ajanta this winter on a sketching expedition, and if 
possible, a number of us are hoping to join her there, and form a 
considerable camp. It would he a wonderful chance of studying 
the pictures! 

Thank you so much for the warmth of welcome you accord 
to the little Indian Madonna I sent you to see. When you are 
ready to return it, it may come back to me Care of Grindlays, 
Calcutta. It is by an untaught man called Priyanath Sinha, who 
has been guided and stimulated of course by seeing the New 
School works. But his vanity is colossal, and I confess that I had 
given up all hope of him, so that this sketch took me by surprise. 

Trusting that you are all well, and with warmest rejoicing over 
the book. Believe me ever faithfully, 

Nivedita of Rk.—V. 

To 

Mr. E. B. Havell Esq. 

7, St. Edmunds Terrace, 

Primrose Hill, London N.W. 
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575. To [ ? J 

S. S. Eoy?T 
July 1, 1909 

We were so startled by the appalling news of the assassination. 
of Sir C. Wyllie in London. It must have happened the night we 
were journeying to Marseilles. The papers seem to say that the 
poor lad had personal relations with this man, so probably the 
motive for the crime has been personal, but in any case it is fright¬ 
ful news and sends us on our journey with heavy hearts. 

Surely it will be fearfully hot on your return to America. And 
I am not at all happy at the idea of your going back to be a witness 
of the struggle of Mrs. S. at Greenacre. Whatever you may say, 

I am very very sorry for that woman, for I cannot see where her 
path can end. Poor soul! Meanwhile, the only wisdom is to keep 
out of the way. I wonder if Olea means to stay in Europe all 
winter this year. How nice it is to bear of Lysoen being so well 
equipped. That has been so nice. 


576. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 

July 21st., 1909 

On Sunday morning, dear Katie and I reached home. How 
wonderful it was! From the moment of our landing at Bombay 
it was a rapture. Every sight, sound, and smell, however critically 
one might have regarded it in the past, brought one a throb of 
delight. The dirt, the (far from fragrant) smells, the Mahratth 
women in the costumes I had always imagined so ungraceful—I 
assure you, there was no discrimination in my joy that morning! 
I do hope you may someday have some such experience, if you 
have never had it, for it will reveal to you so marvellously the 
experience that goes to making up our sense of home. There is no 
need to reconcile a man to his native land! His birth does that 
if his growth has been normally happy. Moreover it will reveal 
to you wonderfully, the depths of emotion that are involved in 
the remoter spheres of love, where emotion has long seemed to be 
quiescent. • •' •• 

Landing was a lesson, however, in many many ways. AH the 
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•wonderful rules about duty on fire arms and ammunition led you 
to imagine that no arms of any kind are in future to enter India 
except under heavy embargo, or in well-defined cases. The laws 
are treated as a dead letter in the case of Europeans, and are 
enforced against Indians in a fashion that amounts to a species 
of moral torture. My agent (Grindlays) undertook to meet me 
at the station with my luggage, and would not even accept my 
keys. They would be quite unnecessary!! In the case of one’s 
friends however, every box would be opened and examined and 
the uttermost farthing rigourously exacted without any respect of 
persons. In our particular case, this unpleasentness was fortu¬ 
nately and with difficultly avoided—but as I crossed the 
pavement, I saw 2 officers on their knees over a pitiful little steel 
trunk, of the usual type, about 2 J ft. by 1|, containing a towel- 
soap—and such trifles for the most part as you and I might put 
into a hand-bag. There was such a ferocity, in the kneeling 
examiners, that I said, in the hope of shaming them, “That's an 
innocent-looking box!” They looked up, in amusement, “Yes! 
but you see it’s an native’s!” they said, as if it would be 
an obvious crime, in that case, to treat- it with courtesy—and 
then one saw there two stalwart Europeans holding up to the light 
and examining this way and that a pathetic little trinket-stand of 
bevel-edged glass and gilt that the owner was evidently taking 
home to a young wife. I wondered how long such men would 
refrain from pilfering things of this nature, in view of the irres¬ 
ponsible powers conferred on them, and the defencelessness of 
their victims! It appears that Bhola’s trunks were searched on 
his arrival, and his personal letters as well as other mss. abstracted 
and held back for translation and reading!!!Similar treatment 
was meted out doubtless to L. Lajpat Rai. I don’t think anything 
can well be done about all this. I have not the slightest doubt 
that even such laws can be evaded, if people choose to make a 

science of the matter—and their net result will be only ah 

# 

embittering of relations from the moment of arrival onward*. 
But as a spectacle, to see people landing in their own Country in 
this fashion is remarkable. Bombay in 1660 and the same place 
in 1909 offers an instructive contrast. Meanwhile, I am back at 
■my desk1 Can you believe it? I hardly can! Thepuja bells ring, 
evening by evening, as they did of old—and it is here. The past 
2 years are like a dream. 
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Of course the place teems with gossip*—with history that will 
never be written. But that is only natural. Christine has had a. 
most exciting life in our absence! It is thought that the 7th of 
August will see the carrying out of a great coup, no more depor¬ 
tations but arrest under the new act. One does not know. 

How I wish you are coming here this winter! How we shall 
missyou! IhearthatMotiLallisillandprobablydyingl! Don’t 
mention me if you write, however, as I am at present pesdu and 
hope to remain so to many, as long as possible. A new paper— 
Karma Yogirt —has appeared, in place of Bande Mataram. 
Arubindo is lecturing widely, and as I think unwisely. But he 
believes himself divinely impelled and therefore not to be arrested. 
Of course many of us do strange things, because, for reasons 
known only to ourselves, “We care no other”—but certainly 
GOD gives no promise of indemnity! Joan of Arc is a perpetual 
witness to the oontrary. It is when we have suffered all, that 
we sometimes say “Yes! My voices were of GOD.” 

Meanwhile, religious experience and strategy are by no means- 
the same thing, and ought not to be confused. 

How is that villain—Brother Paul ? Pushpo I have not yet 
seen. Christine joins me in warm love to you all. 

M 


577. To Miss J. MacLeod 

July 22 nd. ,190V 

Seated at my desk again. Perfect bliss. Cannot describe the 
joy given by your silver mounted bag, or by the magnifying glass. 
The receiver of the letter has never seen one before and was over¬ 
joyed when she saw a printed page under it. My clothes elicit 
greatest admiration from such as understand. Wearing them for 
present, to be pesdu. Miss Glenn of N. Y. with us. Doing my 
old way, but with much more intensity. Splendid. How are you„ 
Dear and blessed one ? Love to all. 
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578. To { ? ] 

Calcutta 
July 22, 1909 

Arrived! So happy! Rainy season, comparatively cool, but 
so damp. Christine looking strong and School in full swing. 
Sister Devamata here, very very charming, wears costume like 
mine, so small and frail looking, and absorbed in Holy 
Mother and religious practices. Holy Mother looking much 
aged. Has had small pox quite lately. Lovely new house in which 
she lives ... utmost was made of the place_ 

Please don’t mention me by name in your letters. I am keeping 
quiet and not venturing into street. Devamata is evidently 
regarded as me and is attracting attention. But such innocence 
and piety!!! I long to go to Math and D. All parties are now 
united to say, new spirit comes from R.K.V. and the men who 
have been released come to make pranamas to Holy Mother. 
She says “what fearlessness, only R. K. and Swamiji could have 
brought about this fearlessness! All their fault 1” Isn’t she extra¬ 
ordinary 7 

How beautiful that your visit to Olea has been so sweet. I do 
feel the little mother’s sweet presence with us all. But more and 
more I distrust all the ghosts of W.T.S.11I 


579. To Miss J. MacLeod 


My dearest Yum, Yum, 


C/o. Messrs. Grindlay A Co. 
11, Hastinos St., Calcutta 
July 30th., 1909 


Back in our dear lane! Devamata is doing what I used to do. 
Devoted to the Holy Mother and every step of Sri Ramakrishna. 
and doing puja and things—and we enjoy so much having a third 
so different in the house. How I hope Alberta and all of you are 
together—for I know how much you enjoy life then. 

Of course the country is teeming with interest and gossip but 
I cannot repeat all that 1 Mary Hale gave me 10 frs. subscriptions, 
for something, so I sent it to P.B. She ought to get it from Jan. 
1909, at her Italian address. 10 frs. is 6 rupees. 
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Devamata is crazy about Ramakrishnananda who is really her 
Guru. She adores him, and he deserves it. 

Your clothes look lovely. When Christine saw me she said 
“What a smart skirt! But can you keep it up?” When she saw 
the lace blouse 1!!! Would you ask Alberta if she ever sent those 
2 brass candlesticks—as they were never received—and if lost, 
we ought to know. Oh the paints! Please thank France and 
Maigoni. I never saw such a wealth of colours! and brushes 1 I 
gave a brushwork lesson yesterday and it was luxury!! 1 

I hope to send you soon the little prayer you loved. 

Ever your own loving, 
Margot 


580. To Mr. and Mr$. S. K. RatclipFe 

C/o. Messrs.Grindlay & Co. 

11, Hastings St., Calcutta 
July 30, 1909 

My dear Two, 

Thank you so much for your letter full of news of last week. 
It came at breakfast time on Sunday morning, just as I 
was speaking of how you used to be with us then! The article 
from the Manchester paper, I thought wonderful. The Sister 
might do great great things with her gifts, if only she felt as her 
brother evidently does. 

How I wish I could induct you into the atmosphere here! So 
much is common knowledge that can by no means creep overseas 
to you! Christine is thinking of going West in Winter or Spring 
—to get money. Her horoscope foretells fat years for her and she 
thinks she should go out to meet good fortune half way. The 
Man of Science has seen the newL. G. [Lieutenant Governor] 
and loves him. He says it is a much higher standard of culture at 
B. [Belvedere] today then formerly. And I think one always loves 
a strong man. What a brave man he must be! We hear that he is 
even now considering the question of deporting the Bengali 
Mazzini—by the 7th of August, I suppose, having received a 
formal application from the police—and this considering his 
predecessor’s history and his victim’s popularity, seems a 
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suprcme defiance! Is it true that the Female Pope has uttered 
herself on this subject? How curiously that woman relates 
herself to her own past! 

Small pox has been round this neighbourhood—and now Berri 
Berri is raging—a compartively new disease for poor underfed 
India. Rice has been up in price so much that 3/- were allowed 
on salaries of 25/- in Government offices a while ago—and even 
now, though there is a slight fall, 2/- are given extra. 

Did you ever meet Dinesh Chunder Sen? He seems to have 
been appointed Reader in Bengali to the University and has 
written a perfectly splendid book on the history of the Bengalis 
Language, which is being published by the University. He 
is coming to me to read the proofs. It is really magnificent. In 
spite of this man’s many and obvious faults, I have always loved 
his passion for his own language, and his grasp of true historical 
method. The Boses are in Darjiling—with poor Savitri—who 
you know has consumption. 

I just want to tell you that it is said that Norton is a perfect 
fool, with little or no knowledge of law—and no grasp of resource 
or legal dexterity—and it was widely felt in the trial that Biswas 
was the real backbone of the prosecution, which, without his 
presence, would break down. Moreover his wife was heard of 

boast that if only this trial should continue another 2 months she 

• 

would have a motor car. So you see things are not always what 
they seem! Meanwhile the huge sums earned by Norton are al¬ 
ready lost by gambling—it is said. 

The police-organiser of the trial is said to have declared openly 
his scorn for his colleague in the Midnapur case. “Look at him!' 
He gets up a trial full of rich men and Rajas! Of course they can 
afford the best of counsel, and his case breaks down!! Now see 
me! I took care not to have one rich man involved!” The 
Calcutta Police!!! 

Chillings [ ? j dear how much I could tell you, if only I could ? 

Please do make the Soc. Soc. define wealth —and do some 

valuable work towards a new economics—and the destructive 

% 0 

effect of purely financial economics on best interests of people 
while yet it lives! 

Ever Ever Ever lovingly— 

M 
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581. To I? ] 

Calcutta 
30.7.1909 

B. had a wonderful talk with the Governor before he went and 
loves the man for his strength and sincerity. By the strong hand 
over them, the lower people may be kept a little at bay, otherwise 
jealousy and persecution would be unabated... 

We have gone into account and will have to cut down many 
expenses, but I have written to ask Olea if she can give us $2 a 
month for one case, that I cannot bear to deprive of money. I 
am also trying to get subscriptions from others. Rice and milk 
have both risen in price and the increasing poverty is something 
terrible to witness. The very Government is bankrupt owing to 
expenses of espionage. 


582. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Thursday Aug. S, 1909 

My beloved Yum, 

The news has just come that Sadananda is dangerously ill- 
off in the country somewhere. My one desire is to start at once if 
he is not recovering. Oh I can't let him die, without me! 11 
I can’t! I can’t! We have sent out for information. I may be 
starting tonight. 

Christine goes tomorrow to hold Christian Science Thought 
with Savitri. The child has taken hold of the idea with such extra¬ 
ordinary energy. She has no thought of fear or despair. Christine 
will probably be in Darjeeling with her for months. 

I am so glad you are in England till Autumn. You seem so 
much nearer. The Holy Mother is perfect. Bo [ Abala Bose] 
came last night, to touch her feet. Wasn’t this nice? All the 
great nationalists do it now —all recognise that the call came 
through Swamiji—and when I said the other day—“Mother, the 
day foretold by S.R.K. [Sri Ramakrishna] when you would have 
too many children, is almost here—for the whole country is 
yours!” She said “I am seeing it.” 

Will you thank DEAR M. Nobel for the papers he has sent ? I 
am so sorry to think we missed him at Marseilles! That would 
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have been perfect! The leader of the Art-Movement [A. N. 
Tagore] was so overwhelmed with the medals! Oh I forgot to 
tell S. Sara about my interview and I must. He thinks we can 
begin the modelling for the work here—but may have to send to 
France for such fine casting. 

I have addressed a letter to Alberta as “The Hon.”—please 
tell her this mistake may be necessary sometimes, in order to pass 
things safely through! 

Ever lovingly, 
M 


-583. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratclifpe 

C/o. Messrs. Grindlay A Co. 

11 Hastinos Street, Calcutta 
5.S.1909 

Dear Ones, 

Thank you very much for your letter of last week. It is indeed 
sad about S.N.B. not being able to make any effective reply 
re advts., but if the attack succeeds in driving a lesson home, 
I shall be more than grateful. Anything to make a high standard 
in such matters. Yes, I believe Sangibani is really above reproach 
—that, Hindu society owes to the puritanism of the Brahmo 
Movement. You see the transition from a social condition in 
which the sexes are divided to one in which they are limited in 
Education, and therefore in every audience, is one that necessarily 
brings with it an exaltation of delicacy and taste. That is why in 
my English life, I was always so opposed to meetings for Women 
only. I think sooner or lata- such things are likely to degenerate 
into mere nastiness of discussion. The presence of the other is 
the best safeguard to each sex, in a public meeting. 

I am much occupied at present with a similar question, owing 
to the fact that Dinesh Chunder Sen—the Tagore satellite—is 
publishing a wonderful book in English about the history of the 
Bengali language and literature. He—as well as Robindra Nath 
T.[agore]—has received some appointment in connection with the 
organisation of the new University, which is thus not altogether 
a sinecure, as concerns Bengali! In Dinesh’s book which I am 
helping to correct—the whole question of Vaishnava poetry has 
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to be reviewed—and you would be astonished if you could see how 
at sea the author is, on questions of taste! He will translate lurid 
lines literally and then hesitates before allowing me to read 
of Chandi Das—a wonderful peasant—Dante of the 11th 
Century—and his perfectly ideal passion for the beautiful Rami, 
a young washerwoman. Why will this story prove ‘very repulsive’ 
to me ? Because the attraction of a Brahmin to a washerwoman 
is so gross an ideaWl Such sincere confusion of mind moves one 
to pity—and one understands afresh how Education takes place 
by reaction between thought and institution, not by one without 
the other. Yet brave men and noble men understand these things 
instinctively, in one race as in another. But behind our personal 
courage and distinction, how long a cooperation there must have 
been, in noble living. Subconscious in us are the lives of 
innumerable forbears, who faced life simply and purely, and 
without the nerves they handed on to us. Our minds could not 
strike the music they do, from these lyres that we possess! 

I trust the Karma Yogin will reach you this week. I am sending 
it to the office. The Open Letter which it contains has been the 
sensation of the week in that sphere. Copies have been sent I 
believe to Morley and all journalists. But they may not reach. 
I am sending one to the Ghost-Seer—under cover to Alberta. 
Please find some occasion to tell A. [Alberta] that I know she is 
not “The Hon”—but I address her so on the envelope on purpose, 
for reasons which you will be able to explain. If the writer of the 
O.L. [Open letter] is to be deported, it will probably be within 
the next 2 days—and you will know before this reaches you. I 
shall try to send you a 2nd copy of Karma Yogin for use. 

How splendidly the lad who took sentence of death! Right 
or wrong—heroism that is heroic enough, makes history. 

Dear Dr. Sirkar has been losing money, by steady defalcation 
and sudden disappearance of persons trusted. I do hope he will 
not, by reckless public spirit, die penniless! 

• You have no idea of the poverty in the lane! Prices have gone 
up so much ever since I was here! Milk costs more—Rice costs 
more. Everything more. My best art needlework pupil shows that 
loss of grip, that comes from starvation. We know the signs so 
well! 

Meanwhile, our best young teacher has died of rapid consump¬ 
tion caused by overcrowding and want of food. 
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But we have 12 or 14 girls who are really splendid—not 
anything like so developed as Mahamaya was, as yet, but 
growing towards still higher ideals before our eyes. One thing, 
that always has to be remembered is that imperialism displaces., 
the middle classes, not the lowest. When India shall be like Java 
or Egypt—a mass of rice-growing, pepper-farming labourers,, 
organised by a few Europeans, imperialism will be content, willf 
be (possibly) kind—for slaveholders are not always externally 
brutal—and will not even disturb itself overmuch, if there 
should remain a small, irreducible class of nominal aristo¬ 
crats. 

You know that old Siva Nath Sastri was sent for to give 
spiritual consolation to Satyendra Nath Bose, before he was 
hanged ? Well, this had to be done, across a grill, with 5 or 6 
warders and guards, Europ. an (/Indian, I imagine, standing round 
and listening. A request came that he should perform a similar 
office for Kanai Lai Dutt—and though very ill at the time, he 
rose from his bed to go —but he was not allowed to see him. I tell 
you this, in the event of any such thing happening again. Surely 
it is not usual to refuse a priest to the condemned! 

The evolution of Persia shows the organic character of the 
Turkish revolution, on a world so vitally coherent as is Islam. 
You will remember that Mohammedans are as cosmopolitan as 
Roman Catholics, and they stand ranged, now, as a chruch, 
on the side of democratic progress and enlightenment. Con¬ 
stantinople, the City of the Caliph, is literally their Rome— 
Arabia, with Mecca, is only their Holy Land—their Jerusalem 
or Nazareth. Now the fact that their head and centre is for educa¬ 
tion cannot fail to modify the situation in every Islamic country— 
including India. Persia is merely the symptom of this. She is not 
the means to it. If all Europe were to unite to crush Persia to-day 
she would succeed for a time only. Moslems are united for science. 
The awakening has begun. The age of exploitation is already 
passing. Of these things let us be sure. Personally I am most 
most thankful, for I feel that this makes the possibility of a 
Mongolian Empire so much less. Blessed bs Fiance amongst 
the nations, if she has really succeeded in making these things 
possible. But there is also an infinite and imperative necessity 
for the uprising of the Hindu mind with its spiritual ideals, if the 
Era of Nationality is to be restrained from excelling in brutality- 

63 
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and meanness the Era of Imperialism. In the event of A.G.’s 
lAurobindo Ghose’s] being deported you will of course under¬ 
stand that the real reason is that when the 9 leaders were 
deported, the Govt, felt its own great wisdom, by reason of the 
sudden lull that came over the country. The moment the Alipore 
prisoners were released, the re-awakening began to be evident. 
The moral is, catch the awakener, mid put him into confinement! 
But this process will have to be extended indefinitely. Nothing 
penal but moral [moral but penal?] strength. How long will a 
Gov. venture to abide by such a principle? No use to begin, 
unless they are prepared to be absolutely “ thorough ”—and 
Strafford is not the only man perhaps whose destiny is to find 
that word ill omened. 

I have not had the chance of getting the Sanskrit verified—but 
shall be moving in the matter immediately. Thank you again and 
Again for your unfailing goodness I 

Ever yours 

.5 M 


584. To Mrs. Olb Bull 

Calcutta 
Aug. 5 ,1909 

% 

I am at this moment so dreadfully disturbed by the news that 
Sw. Sadananda is fearfully ill. He is away somewhere and every¬ 
one said he was strong and well. Now I am so so afraid. If news 
come and there is likely to be time, I want to go to him. It is in the 
way of Darjeeling. Oh, S. Sara, if he must die, at least I pray to 
reach him before he goes. Blessed, blessed Sadananda. 


-585. To [ ?] 

Aug. 11,1909 

My dear Uncle John was killed by a cyclist in Geneva July 18, 
which I think was a beautiful death, so instant and without fear. 
By this time you are probably at that dear Lyselven, one of 
our Nazareths in Galilee! My love to all the trees and all the 
guests and your beautiful house and if you remember to send 
me Jane Harrison, so much the better. 
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It is a hard battle that has to be fought, but oh, it is so good to 
be once more in India. 

We saw Swamiji’s brother, eldest, just before Christine left. 
He was looking grand. Such a change has come over the country. 
All call themselves disciples of Swamiji. He, amongst the 
number!!! The other day I said to the Holy Mother, “The time 
is very near that was promised by S. R. K. when you should have 
too many children. The whole of India is yours!” She answered, 
4 ‘I am seeing it!” 


586. To Mrs. Wilson 

C/o. Messrs. Grindlay & Co. 

11, Hastings St.. Calcutta 
11.8.1909 

Beloved May , 

Your last carefully sent letter of July 23rd reached me. It is 
now known that I am here. But owing to the quiet way in which 
I came back and got settled down, it never got into the papers, 
nor has there been any fun! You do not know what a good thing 
this was. But you will understand our feeling of relief and security. 
Uncle John’s death seems to have been beautiful—no pain, 
no fear, only a gate swang open—and he entered in! They are 
all together now—the heads of the family—and mother will be 
the link between our father and his eldest brother! Only the poor 
wife!—incapable and feckless and sincerely devoted as she was!! 
But it bre aks my heart to think we must have been in Geneva when 
they were there, and did not know! Well, well, as I think 
it over—that was their fault, not mine. I suppose it is a just re¬ 
tribution for my neglect of people, that I shall lose sight of them 
when I fain would do them honour. I loved the old man! His 
face was so sweet. I never could count his prayers against him! 
But there is no question as to his being ready for the day and the 
hour that no man knows. The Lord bless him and keep him now! 
I long to hear about the Pageant. Was it a success? 

How sweet it sounds about the children, and Grancy putting 
a dead linnet to sleep in her own bed! Our Holy Mother loves to 
hear about our weans and how Margot says her name before 
sleeping and Cicely loves Sita and Rama. But about my little 
•Grancy there is nothing to tell! Our wilful pet! 
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Christine has gone away to Darjeeling—to give Christian 
Science treatment to the Bose’s young niece—the most wonderful 
and lovely girl in India, I truly believe. How we are praying for 
power in it all! 

Oh what a relief to think that you have any kind of help! I 
cannot tell you. It is an ache gone. I am so glad Rich is writing 
nice letters! You ought to keep the enclosed cutting! 

Yes it is true that dear Kitty Margesson went to prison. How 
strong and fearless they are in the cause of a principle! But she 
was so pretty! How can she do her hair in prison ? 

Ever Ever lovingly to you all, 

Peggie 

At the last large station before Calcutta, I alighted and waited 
for the next train. Thus I avoided the crowd that met them.— 
and by this simple means was un-announced! 

[Pages missing] 

If Christine goes to America she says she will travel on the 
money Swami left her for that purpose. 


587. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Aug. 12,1909 

You will have received the palm-leaf texts 1 So glad to hear S. 
Sara’s visit was a success. Am too busy to speak. Christine gone 
lo Darjeeling to be with Savitri. I leave to spend a few days with 
Sadananda on Saturday. Dr. Coomarswamy comes to tea today. 
Bairn having hard fight—but so unflinching 1 Grand!! Devaraata 
loves you. Told me how you picked her up when she was starved 
for love and took her to Madison Ave. and petted her!! You 
don’t know how much that did for her. Yes, she is fine. The 
Holy Mother sends love and blessing. 


588. To Miss J. MacLeod 
Dearest Yum, 


17 Bose Para Lane 
Aug. 19,1909 


Just back this noon from a visit to North Bengal to see 
Sadananda who is lying ill there. He has lost all his teeth and is 
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shrunken and bent. His face is small and smooth-shaven and 
-his eyes veiy brown and luminous. He is in white, not gerrua. 
Just like some etching of an old Italian Cardinal, whose, I cannot 
femembcr. I gave him the gold piece and one of the magnifying 
glasses. This he much appreciated. And I took him a little port 
wine, as a digestive and oh, the good it did him! He needs food— 
poor thing!—and comfort—and to be appreciated. How he asked 
about you!—and how you were ! I am so glad July has been 
lucky! And oh—how glad I am about the £26 for Alasinga’s 
fund! But PLEASE hand it over to Swami Ramakrishnananda 
and no one else! Devamata feels this strongly, too. She leaves 
us on Monday next for Madras, and sails from Bombay for 
America Sept. 17th. Swami Ramakrishnananda wrote and 
asked me about helping Alasinga. I thought I would ask Edith 
Lawford and Mary Hale. But how I fear to do so, lest you 
should wish to do it. Will you tell me when you write, whether 
you have done it, or not. Neither of them are involved in any¬ 
thing else and both would be grateful to A. Through Mary, I 
also meant to ask H.W. but I shall be so very very grateful if 
you could do it instead—though, if you don’t, I shall. 

I have been travelling since yesterday morning. Sadananda was 
21 miles from railway and I had to be carried. Head spinning! 

Lovingly, 

Margot 

Christine is in Darjeeling, trying to help S. Dora’s patient, 
who is a marvel. Please ask S. Dora to do what she can to 
strengthen CHRISTINE to treat the child and wake and rouse 
the Inner Power. I think Christine wants very much to go to 
America for 4 or 5 months next year. I had an idea that. S. 
Sara and Grannie and she would all come back together the 
following Autumn. That would be much wiser than arriving in 
India IN MARCH! 

I do trust you are taking the afternoon rest, when you don’t 
feel that you need it. That is what will make the turning point 1 

Sadananda’s address : 

C/o. Police Sub-Inspector Sen 

Pir Gunge 

District—Dinajpur, North Bengal. 

He is loved and worshipped by all the simple people he is with! 
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589- To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcuffe 

September 1,1909 

Dear Friends, 

Not one word has yet reached me from you. [Nivedita 
inserted here : ‘not line—I did have two letters!’] I have not 
written for a couple of weeks but I feel sure my letters reached 
you. Chitta Dass seems to be doing wonders, in connection 
With the Appeal Case. The wonder grows every day, why 
Norton should ever have been chosen to represent any side. 
Asutosh Biswas was the real strength of the prosecution, and 
his ‘removal’ the most opportune thing that ever happened, 
it seems. He also, moreover, like Norton, was a renegade patriot, 
and wrote the article, years ago, for publishing which poor S.N.B. 
[Surendra Nath Banerjee] went to prison. This fact is mentioned 
casually in the forthcoming life of A. M. Bose. It appears more¬ 
over that of Bose (Charm ?), who shot A. Biswas, very very little 
is known. But Asoke Nundy, who died in consequence of phthisis 
caught in prison, and Ullaskar, now on appeal, occupied cells 
very near his, after condemnation, and both stated that he 
had been tortured in the night, by means of electric shocks, to 
elicit further information. They heard his cries and the con¬ 
versations. It seems that in order to gain a respite, he would 
give bogus information with the result that when verification 
failed the torture was renewed. 

Things seem very quiet. If A. Gh. [Aurobindo Ghose] is not 
deported, it is entirely due to the work done by Mackarness and 
yourselves in England. 

I shall be so glad if you continue to regard me as Number Two. 
It is really a good stand to take. The first class P. & O. from Aden 
to Bombay is a great elucidator. Ten or fifteen men are kept hard 
at work over letters and even registered letters are not safe from 
opening. Very different grade of men are employed—and I went 
past the room time after time to see one of the higher clerks holding 
a letter in his hand, and scrutinising it carefully, evidently judging 
whether or not to open. I gave Alberta the title of Hon. for this 
reason, to make it seem absurd. 

I was so grateful for the cutting. What might not Sarojini do 
—if only she had her brother’s spirit 1 The poor Mahratta [G. K. 
Gokhale}—being ill and nervous—seems to have made a very 
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foolish speech—which no one can defend. The National College 
were negotiating with Dr. Coomaraswamy for their Principal;. 
But he has fled to England, owing to blisters on his feet. I WISH 
they could get Geddes! 

Be sure you send us the R McD's. [Ramse McDonald’s?]. 

Ever Ever,. 
Yours 


590. To Mr. S. K. Ratcuffe 


[1.9.1909] 


[Pages missing] 

I reopen this, to say that one piece of unwritten history is that 
The Aged Fox took bribes to the last. A list was drawn up for 
the Midnapore trial they say, which included another Rajah 
besides Narajole—but his name mysteriously disappeared later, 
and 40,000 rupees changed hands, in 5-rupee notes, to avoid 
tracing!!! Narajole it is said refused to come to terms and so was 
arrested—but threatened exposure and then was released, or at 
least more gently treated. As always, I must remind you that this 
is only stated. I know nothing of the value of the statements. 
Poor Maharatta Brahmin! What a hash he seems to b: making 
of life 1 Himself and herself are well. 

Love to F. and M. 


591. To Mrs. Ole Bull [ ? ] 

Sept. 1,1909 

What is all this about Russian embroideries—pins and ikons T 
It sounds thrilling. 

I am finding that Indian design, amongst the women was a. 
spring untapped. They do wonders. India is full of patterns, 
even now, and so b:autiful! 

Oh, it is grand, to be back at one’s desk—and near *he Holy- 
Mother. I cannot say to you how wonderful it is! The place 
really exists, the whole wonderful dreamland in one’s heart is 
here. And everyone says now that the Swamiji was the source of 
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the new ideas and they come to touch the feet of the Holy Mother 
and Saradananda will not consent for any reason to turn one 
away! Isn’t this wonderful? 

I am hoping to help the Brahmavadin with work. I could not 
do anything in Norway. Y has asked all my people, so work is 
my best offering. I am so tangled up at this moment in other 
people’s work that I can do nothing for myself. Moreover, the 
school is in the house, which means a crowd, noise and constant 
demand. 

You do not know how pleased I am about the design. The 
country is still overflowing with this and the women most of all. 
G. B. sent for me. He says my books have been a comfort to him. 
Had no one ever told me of the extraordinary sincerity and direct¬ 
ness of my writing? 


392. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Sept. 2,1909 

My sweet Yum, 

Your first letter in answer to one of mine has come. Devamata 
went. She is very fine, you know—but don’t assume that she is 
to bo put on a footing with Christine! I don’t trust her like that 
at all! She understands things from the standpoint of the older 
generation only. She enters very little into Swamiji’s feeling and 
has much less—infinitely less—than Christine, of that experience 
which makes you an efficient and trusty organiser. Yet I think 
she is very ambitious unconsciously. I don’t say these things to 
damp your sympathy for her—but only to prevent any over- 
confidence that might one day bo a matter of regret. She has of 
course all the results of taste and breeding, and was most helpful 
about decoration—and most sincerely appreciative of our home 
—which is full of charm. But you know I think she looks some¬ 
times exactly like Miss Muller! I have always thought Grannie 
and the Rev. Mother alike, only the former prettier. Now see 
if Devamata is not a third of that type! 

Your action about the B ahmavadin has lifted the burden of 

• 

begging from my shoulders. I trust now to devote myself to 
assisting the paper with work. That is my strong point anyway. 
B -tier to devote myself to it. 
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Dr. Coomaraswamy was here and was offered Rs. 10,000 (about 
£750) to be principal of the National College. He has fled 
suddenly, owing to health. How I wish Geddes could be got. 
But I fear £1,000 a year would not be enough to offer him! } I was 
thinking that even his children might find openings in India. But 
I don’t suppose Coomaraswamy has altogether relinquished his 
hold. Only it seems he said Geddes would be the right man. 
And I made the hot suggestion. 

I think— tansend maal unbenffen—that I am recovering the 
power to sneeze! 1 

Please tell S. Dora that Savitri is distinctly improving but 
Christine needs much help. She says in Darjeeling between 3 and 
5 daily (would be morning USA) she feels some one's thought, 
and it elates her curiously. But occasionally she feels great de¬ 
pression. Meanwhile the power of the child herself is extra¬ 
ordinary. She talks, thinks and acts as if she were quite well. 

Devamata told me that late as was the stage at which the cancer 
medicine was given the effect on Alasinga was just like that on 
mother. It is evidently very wonderful. 

I had a splendid letter from S. Sara about Russian embroideries 
and things. I am deep in the study of Indian design amongst the 
women. It is a marvellous subject. 

I am so pleased about the manuscript being in Mr. Leggett’s 
hand. I shall hope by next mail to try to send the exact Sanskrit, 
in such form that the printers can produce it. 

Ever ever your own chi Id e, 

Margot 

The beloved Holy Mother sends love. She is so sweet. 


593. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffe 

Sept. 8,1909 

My belovedfriends. 

It seems too bad to be here on the Banks of the Ganges without 
you! But it was delightful to have your cheery letter this week. 
How I trust the flow of guineas will continue, till it becomes an 
established habit! 

Please tell France’s that about 4 weeks ago I saw a large brown 
patch on my bathroom wall, about the size of half a crown, and 
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the shape of a crab’s back and a great spider lying across it, with 
her arms spread out. Of course we knew who she was. It 

was mother, protecting her 
babies! AU day long she 
would stay there, without 
moving—warming the nest, 
with its little eggs inside. 
At night, I suppose she 
would rouse herself and go 
out hunting. At last 2 days 
ago, the babies were hatch¬ 
ed—about 200 of them. 
They covered the wall like 
a fine brown net with tiny dots. Think of it! And now we 
can see the great brown patch that made the nest, fastened to 
the wall all round its edges with soft white downy stuff that 
must be sticky. But these babies emigrate almost as soon as 
they are born. Even now, they are big inning to go away. WiB 
you write to U. [ ?] in Morocco, when you get this, and ask him 
to look out for a boy named Dutt who was in care of Bipin but 
quarrelled with him for his unnecessary cowardice, and left to 
try and initiate for India the age of adventure? The lad is a 
brother of Ullashkar, the 2nd of the two under condemmation— 
so that nothing need be said as to his trustworthiness. I am so 
pleased to think N. has gone there—and feel sure he will be helpful 
if possible 1 I saw the announcement of his book, but not 
the book itself! You did not enclose the Morning Post cutting. 

Old Shishir Babu came in this afternoon, just as school ended. 
The bevy of women about me made him nervous—and he 
hastened off but he told me he was longing to die—and there is 
certainly something very warm in their expression! Of course 
it is the result of an emotional religion and they are old humbug* 
—yet in spite of that their way of welcoming one is very plea sent 
How thin and small and shrunken he looked! More so than ever. 
Moti Lall is still away. 

Sh. Babu’s only grandson is just dead, I hear. 

There is a fearful epidemic here of a disease called Beri Berri. 
It attacks the heart—and though not in itself deadly, may cause 
death at any moment through cardiac arrest. It also causes semi- 
blindness—and it is supposed to be due to American adulteratiom 
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of the mustard oil used for bathing and cooking. Whole house¬ 
holds get it and recover on change of air, but become ill once 
more on returning to the house. Puspho came to school yesterday 
and to-day—to fill up a gap caused by our head-teacher’s sudden 
loss of her sister from this disease. 

I am so pleased to hear about Kali in a vegetarian resturant! 

About 800 Cook’s tourists are booked for India from America 
this Winter. People are quite apprehensive as to the effect on the 
New Market. 

It was the Birth of Krishna last Monday night—and I went to 
the little temple at the corner for the midnight service. Wonderful f 
The blaze of light and the din of bells and gongs seem as if 
they stunned the senses, and left the mind alert, within. It must 
be to produce this effect that the thing has been devised. No 
news—all is quiet—and the activity of spies the more to be 
guarded against! For they must live—or at least they think sof 

Ever lovingly— 


594. To Sister Devamata 

17, Bose Para Lane 
Sept. 8,1909 

Dear Devamata, 

You ought to have had a letter long ago—instead of which 
you only had a note. It was nice to hear from you and know that 
you were safely back. Poor things 1 Within a few more days, 
you will be again on the move and I fear you will break your heart 
over that parting. 

Sudhira’s sister died suddenly of bcrri-berri on Sunday night 
and she has to go away with two sick children. It seems that 
they are attributing brrri-berri to an American adulteration of 
mustard oil, which makes it cheaper—5 Annas instead of 6 
Annas per seer. I, hope you will tell everyone you can about this,, 
in case it is true. The old country-oil is perfectly pure and 
good, and Marwaris who get only that, at any price, don’t have 
torribsrri. 

Mr. Hallock took his Mantram yesterday from the Holy- 
Mother, I hear. 

I we nt yesterday to his school to tell ‘Cradle Tales’, and I fear 
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I received a great deal of the love and goodness that were intended 
for you. They simply loaded me with kindness. 

I was almost forgetting one of the main intentions of this letter, 
which was to tell you that yesterday the little spiders were all 
hatched, and came out of the nest, about 200 of them, and 
remain scattered over the wall in a network. The mother went 
off hunting in the night but this morning she had returned and 
was there in the midst of them. I am told that they will all 
disperse. 

I sent three contributions tD the Brahmavadin, which they 
assure me will come out in the first week of October. I want 
proofs. Perhaps some one will impress this fact on the Editor. 

I do hope Swami Ramakrishnananda is better! How glad 
you must be that you went! I fear he will miss you dreadfully 
when you leave! Is he never coming to Calcutta on a visit? 

Ever affectionately yours, 
Nivedita of RK. V. 

The Holy Mother speaks of you often. The first night, she 
pointed to your empty place, with great pathos! 


595. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Sept . 8 t 1909 

My dearest Yum, 

There was no letter this week but I trust this is no bad omen. 
How I hope August was lucky, as well as July! 

The Holy Mother looks young, joyful and full of activity, yet 
she is over 65 [55]. I look older and am not 45! Jogin Ma shows 
the effects of age more. Her health is not good. She feels the 
ill effects of great fasting and austerity. Golup Ma is the same 
jovial troublesome person as ever. 

But so many have gone! I was on the River last Sunday evening 
—and I thought of your wonderful year—and 1 joked round for 
the many many we 6hall never see again. 

Dukhineshwar is the same as ever—yet a little less crowded 
—a little less flou ishing—I think. The Temple funds have 
shrunk. Everything grows dim. One feels more than one did, how 
much there is yet to do—before things can be substantially better. 
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It may take 100 years—but 100 years of constant effort!!! In 
that I am unchanged. 

Do you remember M ? He has been so kind to me this week. 
He asked me to come to his school and tell some of the Cradle 
Tales and he expects to sell amongst his pupils 100 copies of the 
book! Don’t you think that is royal payment? 

Girish Babu has been ill and looks gaunt and pulled down. 
But still, there he is—one of those who “live to tell” the great 
things they have seen! 

Christine is away still—working hard over Savitri. Do get 
S. Dora to go on aiding her. I am too busy to speak—helping 
1 a dozen people to write books—another J dozen to edit 
papers, and managing the school as well! I don’t wonder that 
France wants to write a pageant. I have long wanted to do that! 

Lovingly Beloved, 

M 


596. To [ ? ] 

Sept. 9,1909 

I have given the Fourth of July poem to the Brahmavadin to 
give it a new start, on Oct. 1. It will make a grand first page, 
I trust, for the interest of that poem is most startling. It grows on 
me more and more. Our head teacher has suddenly had to go 
away, owing to her sister’s death. So I am a little rushed. 


597. To Mrs. Wilson 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Sept. 15,1909 

My beloved May, 

Please thank my Goddaughter for her delightful letter, and 
the picture of two boys carrying a basket. It has been so good to 
think of you all last week in Ireland! Yes indeed that was worth 
doing. Now I want to hear about Baby Nesta, and all you think 
of that little person. 

Oh what a “hidjyt” I was, when you gave me white corsets, to 
change them for these dreadful grey! It won’t matter so much in 
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-another month because then one will not be wearing such trans¬ 
parent muslins. But Oh, in the hot weather! I must have 
been crazy! About beni-berri don’t be too much alarmed. It is 
not so fatal as the ordinary form. And the infection seems to be 
in places, not so much by contact. It is now supposed to be due to 
an American adulteration of the cooking oil, which is also used 
for rubbing the skin before bathing!!! Another of the crimes 
of modern commerce! I never use this oil. So if the theory is 
correct, I am in no danger. 

Sadananda was not so ill as I had expected when I reached him 
—but so changed, and aged! That great fine-looking man had 
become a little bent, shrunken priest! His neives are like the 
little mothei’s in the past year or two—taking strange prejudices 
and misreading simple things. It is so unlike his real self! He is 
to come here, in a few weeks more, and I am to have a house for 
him close by. Poor thing—he has grown so sensitive—I could 
not help remembering the saint who required a silver spoon 
always!—and the dainty cleanliness of our service of food seems 
to him like heaven! How I wish he and mother might be friends! 
But Oh May, I don’t minister to people! I only neglect them. 
Even for Sadananda, I mean to do everything through servants 
and disciples at whatever cost—and reserve myself for the merely 
intellectual side. I know that that arrangement will be the most 
enduring. Do pi ay that he may have a few months of great sweet¬ 
ness and peace here, this winter! 

I enclose an envelope which will I hope delight you—especially 
the “Sequire.” Poor thing—it seems unkind—for the letter inside 
did really delight me! Would you believe it—two nights ago, 
when I was at the Boses, Herself suddenly discovered that she had 
lost £10. Two servents were present when I was told—and for 
the first time in my life I conce ived adefinite suspicion—amounting 
to certainty—of one of them. We tried to frighten them—but no 
confession followed. Yesterday a fortune-teller was brought. 
All the names of the servants were written for him on separate 
slips of paper. Then he rolled them in balls of dough, and threw 
them into a bowl of water. All the innocent balls sank but the 
guilty one came to the sui face and the expei iment was repeated 
4 or 5 times. I am told that no one could believe it who had not 
seen it. Then the fortune-teller announced that if confession or 
restoration occurred before to-day, the police would not be called. 
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If not, prison would have to follow. I am still waiting news. 
Suppose the man does not now oonfess, what will be done? For 
after all, you know, we have no proof against him! But is it not 
interesting ? 

Ever lovingly, 
Peggie 

I long to hear about the new house! 


598. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 


Sept. 16,1909 


It was very good of you to find out that the enclosures had been 
omitted. They have been much enjoyed. To-day is Manasa Puja, 
Lokhi Puja, and Viswakarma Puja—when the workmen worship 
their tools and do no work. 

How I hope you enjoyed the Fabian Camp! I wonder how is 
my friend John! The Puja holidays at the Presidency College 
Were to have been 12 days—because small pox had necessitated 
an extra fortnight in the spring. This would have been the 
beginning, probably, of a custom of Europeans going to England 
annually, and Indians having no chance to travel, at all. But a 
hint of agitation was given, and the holidays are now to be 4 
weeks. Meanwhile I am told that things have been made immen¬ 
sely more severe for Krishna Kumar Mitter, because his son 
saw him in jail, and wrote in the papers about his condition. 
How can people sit still under such things ? I can only think there 
is great activity under the surface. It is said that Baker absolutely 
refused to consent to any further deportations, and that Risley 
or whatever other fool was in power, believes India will humble 
about their ears because this prevents the seizure and im¬ 
prisonment of—SURENDRA NATH!!! Isn’t it like Risley? 
Such psnpicacity! 

They say Baker is really strong—however unpleasant—and 
this is a certain comfort. 

But Hare is said to be a drunkard who lives away from his wife, 
and is absolutely under the thumbs of a coterie of 3 Englishmen, 
whose “brothers in law” are well provided for—while all the rest 
of the Civil Service howls. 
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I fancy it may be true. I can understand your addressing our 
friend’s introduction to Christine. That may be wise. But I trust 
your reference to Filene does not mean that they are at ail of his 
class! He was the only guest we ever had, of that type. Christine 
was naturally glad to meet a countrymen! Had he been an 
English Jew she would have felt it 1 Coomaraswamy’s book did 
me a world of good. Yet Coomaraswamy himself is more and 
more disappointing! I do hope the Soc. Soe. will demonstrate 
that money is not wealth. 

M 


599. To Miss J. MacLeod 

VlSWAKARMA Pl'jA DAY 
(The Worship of the Architect of tbo 
Universe—in other words—God as the 
Chief of Workmen) 

Sept. 16, 1909 

So dear Yum, you are to be back at Ridgely when you receive 
this! First let me answer about “the second gift.” I think you 
mean the Roethlisberger cheque. You probably sent it to H.S. 
King & Co. as requested. In that case, the Bairn will probably 
hear of it only through his pass book. At any rate he as yet knows 
nothing of it. 

I think Devamata sails to-day for America. Christine is in 
Darjeeling, withSavitri. And I think we shall have holidays from 
Oct. 8 till Nov. 15th. 

I am sending you “Aggressive Hinduism” by this post, for 
B. D. You will know who that is, and he asked me for it. 
Sadananda is to come here about Oct. 15 when I am to take a 
house close by for him. It is so close that tea can be sent to him 
on a tray! He cares so much about daintiness of serving! “I 
have grown so sensitive,” he says, pathetically, in the same way, 
Branford tells of, I think S. Augustine, who could only use a 
silver spoon. He thinks tactile sensitiveness is part of sainthood. 

Two evenings ago, I had a wonderful visit with the Holy Mother 
and her ladies. It was a sweet evening. Amongst other things, 

I was telling them my notions about the old castes, as seen in the 
Mahabharata and I was startled at the readiness with which on 
this subject, they could enter into any argument however learned .J 
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• .This is a moment’s commission only, beloved, but love lasts 
fill the week long 1 

Ever your loving 
Childe 

Do get Brahmavadin. Am working for it.' 


600. To [ ? ] 

VlSWAKARMA PlIlA DAY 
Sept. 16, 1909 

There is an alarming epidemic here now of a disease called 
Berri-Berri, quite new and terrible. It is really wonderful to see 
how many faces death has in India! 

Do you remember the Darjiling Man called Bannerji whom 
Swamiji tried to help? He is said to be dying. I think I ought to 
have asked you for that story. But I have neglected to do so. I 
am publishing the poem To The Fourth Of July as the first page of 
the new issue of the Brahmavadin. I think this will be a pleasure 
to you. Sadananda wants to come to Calcutta and me in a few 
weeks, so I am taking an available house close by for a few 
months. It is near enough for us to send his tea or cocoa on a 
tray when he is too infirm to walk. That great strong man has 
become little and bent and shrunken, and cannot walk without 
help! And he is so sensitive about food, being finely served. 
The house will probably cost about $8 or 9 a month and some 
disciples will live there with him and pay for food and service as 
they would have to do in a hotel. So my expense will be mainly 
the rent and the little meals. I hope this plan will work out in a 
few months of peace and joy for poor Swampsie. And I hope 
you think I am right. 


601. To Mrs. Francis Leggett 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Sept. 19,1909 

Dear Lady Betty, 

The overwhelming news has just come and one can do nothing 
but sit down and write to you. How wonderful must be the 

64 
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thought of the sweet home you made, all last Winter 1 I never 
heard that warm caressing tone of your voice, without realising 
that to him, it was like sunshine and hearth, in one. He simply 
could not resist the power and glow of it 1 I have never seen a 
part so filled, as yours, dear lady Betty, a duty so perfectly and 
lovingly done. It must be wonderlul when a thread is suddenly 
broken, to find none ol'the sorrow that regret brings! My sorrow 
for mother is so FULL of regret! He always had a home, dear lady 
Betty, when you had the giving! But Oh, what a shock this isl 
Yet it is wonderful. He has gone in a flash, without illness or pain, 
and without any of those blows that rich men dread. The play of 
good fortune went on, for him, to the end. 

I fancy one reason why one never suspected this, and opened 
Yum’s letter to find the word “died," is that he has become so 
much a child, on the yonder side of death. Perhaps he is scarcely 
conscious yet. But anyway he is a child. Everything has suddenly 
gone, out of which he made the intensity of life. But he is a good 
child. All the love and sweetness are there, though the accustomed 
images and memories are lost. And Swamiji is surely there—and 
will be seen. 

I told him, that last time in New York, how you had shown me 
your feeling about him, how ypu used to talk about him in 
Wiesbaden, and how good women always feel about the honour 
of their husbands when they are dead, and he was so pleased. 

I could not venture to say it intensively. I could only throw it out 
incidentally. But I could see that he took hold of it, and cared. 

I tell you this, dear lady Betty, because one longs so, when one 
can no longer reach and touch, to feel that one more message had 
been given, one more word spoken! Indeed you may believe that 
you gave all, and more than all, that could be given. There is a 
great great accumulation of love and pity yet, that he will assimi¬ 
late at your hands! 

Dear Mr. Leggett! How good he was to me! That last dark 
night in the Cunarder and even the kind thought that followed 
me, and gave me a better room! How little one realised that it 
was one’s last touch with him too! 

Oh dear Lady Betty, how terrible is this shock of death—no 
matter how simple and natural it may have looked, before! 

With infinite love—Ever— 

Margot 
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602. To Miss J. MacLbod 

Sept. S3,1909 

My dear Yum, 

So the end has come! A year later than I expected it! How 
many kind touches that year has given me! 

I must say, I was utterly unprepared for the news. -It was 
staggering in the astonishment it brought. Yet one could not help 
feeling that a whole life-time of good fortune had been most of 
all fortunate in its end. And yet—you would have wished to be 
there—and to have had some little chance of serving and aiding 
and saying the last tender words! Bless you Darling! It matters 
very little about last moments, when the whole life of inter¬ 
course and association is as noble as yours has been! Last Winter 
was just a last supreme gift, given by lady Betty, and gratefully 
accepted—to bear fruit of sweetness, who knows when and where ? 

I am so glad you will be all together at Ridgely, when this 
comes. I know what a busy working household it will be this 
winter—for who knows when you will all have a winter there 
again? Dear Ridgely! Dear Mr. Leggett! Swamiji’s host and 
home! That chapter is turned over and gone! France will always 
have a beautiful memory of her father! With what tender¬ 
ness and idealism the years will cover the thought of him! I 
always think the love of sons and daughters must seem to the 
dead like the lamp burning at the foot of the grave. It must be so 
precious! It makes their names into an altar! And it was so much 
better that France was a girl! She will do far more for her father’s 
name and memory, as a woman, than she could have done as a 
man—though once upon a time it might not have seemed so! 
Dear dear Mr. Leggett! How hospitable he was—and so affec¬ 
tionately kind! And he did love Swamiji—Yum dear—with a 
great great love and that will not fail. He will be His—through 
life after life. You brought him into that! And how faithfully 
Lady Betty cemented and added to every great thing in his life! 
She gave him child and home and interests, and she went out to 
meet everything that could bring him a larger opportunity. Truly, 
if loyalty, and faithfullness, and generosity can bring blessedness 
she is most blessed! 

I wish Mrs. Hellyer were coming to you this winter. But I am 
sure St. Dora will be with you now and then. Please give her my 
■warm love. About The Scheme I cannot venture to give you news. 
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Things hang in the balances. But let ‘treating’ continue— 
especially for land —THE land that is wanted! 

Lovingly, 

Margot 

603. To Alberta Sturges [Lady Sandwitch] 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta. 

September 23,1909 

My dearest Alberta, 

Thank you so much for remembering to write to me in the 
midst of so much that you must have pressed upon you! As I sit 
writing this, you are at home in Chalfont—but when it reaches 
you, you will be at Ridgely. I fear it will seem very empty and 
blank this time! You will be constantly remembering—but at 
least I am so thankful that you are going! Lady Betty was right, 
to want it! Only the voices of the children can make it again into 
a home—since the one child for whom home was always made 
there, comes no more! 

Let me turn all my mind to that new life which is to begin for 
all of you in these months. For I think one should always look 
upon death as the beginning of life—should not one?—in all 
ways—and on all planes. Perhaps you and Hollister will meet 
once more, with the leisure and freedom of old days in the old 
home. How I hope so! And so, when your children meet each 
other and play together, the new trees strike root in the old posts! 

But for the older members of the circle, it will really be 
a sanctification of the whole memory. Tenderness and gratitude 
will be a pall, like the snow, over the newly dead. And you will 
all come away—as from some most holy place. I know just how 
you feel, about Mr. Leggett, and indeed, in my lesser degree, I 
have something of the same kind of feeling. He has been so kind 
tome! Last winter he was really wonderful. And this, you know, 
was really an outreaching and offering to Swamiji, and it will be 
understood and accepted. Dearest Alberta, do accept my heart’s 
love for all of you—and believe me one with you in all the tender 
and loving thoughts of this sad moment. 

Ever ever your own 
Margot 
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€04. To [ ?] 

17, Bosb Para Lane 
Sept. 23, 1909 

Sw. Sarada is taking in hand to help me now with the publica¬ 
tion of the “Master as I saw Him.” I hope to send it to you for 
Xmas or New Year. And isn’t it grand? M. is letting me help 
him to correct his Gospel. He comes on Saturday mornings and 
is unexpectedly docile. The Swami is going to advance printer’s 
money and distribute and charge nothing for publishing. He 
says that is their gift to the Girls School. I think this is very 
nice of them. I am beginning now to appreciate how much the 
publisher does. 


€05. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17, Bose Para Lane 
Sept. 29,1909 

My darling Yum, 

Thank you very much for the letter from the ship. By this time 
you are long at home—and Alberta and her beloveds will soon 
be with you. So life will seem less lonely. I expected to receive 
to-day my first proof of the book, called “The Master as / Saw 
Him." Do bless it! We are publishing here and intending to make 
an edition of 2000 copies—to be out by X’mas. The proceeds 
are to go to the school—Swami Saradananda’s office taking 
nothing for publishing. Isn’t this good of them? Gonnin 
Brahmacharin has just been telling me that I shall give away so 
many, there will be no profit—but I declare that this will not be 
so. At any rate, I am much excited at the prospect of a book 1 
Do you remember about my own unaided efforts making me a 
millionarie and how we all laughed at the prospect ? I may be 
able to get the ivory thunderbolt—but not in time forF’s [Father’s, 
i.e., Swamiji’s] birthday, I fear. Nor do I yet know anything 
about cost. But strange to say, an ivory-cutter has turned up— 
without my moving a finger! 

I am relieved about the money, for it is quite dear from what 
you say, that it is safely lodged with Henry S. King & Co. We 
are going through great mental vicissitudes about land, and 
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building and so on. The ground for the laboratory is going to cost 
enormously, almost the whole sum. But 1 think Mother always 
does this—always tries your faith by making you move in the dark 
and it will be wonderful if She only lets us get it at all! 

Dear May has changed her address which is now 5 Ash Grove, 
Bradford, Yorks. 

The Holy Mother sends you her love and blessing. She has 
been so concerned about Mr. Leggette’s death. “And they are 
happy people!’’—she said, dwelling on the picture of the sudden 
news, with its dreadful blow. 

It is beautiful to go in to her—sitting with her ladies round 
her—in the evenings. She doesn’t seem a day older than she did. 
Her voice is as young, and her laugh as happy, as 11 years ago 
—and every movement is beautiful. Nor is there a grey hair yet. 
Jogin Ma is aging. She suffers from indigestion—and Golup Ma 
always had silver-white hair—so she is not changed. But the 
circle seems smaller than it was, there! Saradananda is the head 
of all things now—and very very pleasant to deal with. But the 
circle round him is not what gathered round swamiji! 

I expect Swampsie [Sadananda] back in a few days—to occupy 
for the winter the little house I have taken for him. Poor Sada- 
nanda! He is now a nervous wreck! But there is still something 
of the old light! 

How I hope you are keeping well, dear Yum! You have been 
so busy thinking of others, in this crisis, that you have forgotten 
to tell me whether your improvement continues. If it does, it 
would be so wise to keep up the early afternoon rest! By that, 
you simply accumulate force. 

Ridgely will seem to be full of ghosts until Alberta and George 
arrive. How I wish Mrs. Hellyer had been with you! Yes—isn’t 
it lovely to think that his last interest was in Swamiji’s Letters? 
I hope to have the Sanskrit quotations sent to you in such a form 
that a printer can make blocks from them at once. Swami 
Saradananda has them in hand now. By the way would it be too 
much to ask the Whitmarsh (when he is going into affairs) to ask 
the Atlantic Trust Co. if they still have a small account of mine 
—very very small and several years old ? They only took it origi¬ 
nally to please Mr. Leggett—and through him I had meant to 
make this enquiry. But for his sake they will probably be willing 
to look it up. I should feel very careless if 1 neglected it altogether 1 
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I don’t know whether you will proceed with the publishing of 
Swamiji’8 Letters or not. But if you do—you need not take any 
great trouble about it. Mr. Leggett had already said that he 
wanted Longman’s to do it, and he would like it to be brought 
out en suite with ‘Love and Death,’ and if questions of taste should 
arise you would feel quite free while Mr. Ratcliffe would be res¬ 
ponsible for correctness. I think that I am to see one proof— 
nearly the last, and not if it is difficult. But if you don’t want to 
do anything about it, then please don’t mind. I can, if necessary, 
publish it here, you know, on behalf of the Math. In any case, 
the book belongs to the Math. 

He did so much for me last winter—and all that was for Swami! 
Yes, it is lovely to think that he went, with something for Him 
fresh in his heart and that, something of his own suggesting. It 
was his own eagerness to publish the Letters that led to their 
being done—you remember ? 

I feel as if Lady Betty would be travelling in the East after this 
—and who knows but you might be with her! Who can tell? 
Who can tell ? 

Ever lovingly dear Yum, 
Your childe 
Margot 

The Boses wrote to you last week—addressing their letter— 
Ridgely Manor, Ridgely—New York. 


606. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffe 


September 30,1909 

My dears, 

The 16th of Oct. is drawing near—and the Government is more 
or less under its periodic panic. Hitopadesa, a Bengali paper, said 
to be strictly moderate, is being prosecuted, and the leader of the 
Nationalists is expecting to be arrested and refused bail for a 
few weeks. 

As I never see the papers, this is all I can tell you. But the last 
part I know to be true. I think it all means that Risley is in the 
ascendancy, and that the Indian Government foreseeing a change 
of ministries in the Winter, has the bit in its teeth. 
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Had a nice visit from Bhupen Babu on Sunday morning. Heard 
the comments of the Fox on various of last year’s happenings— 
very interesting. But really found it difficult to forgive Bhupen 
when he told Ly. F. [Lady Fox] that she must be Savitri, 
praying for her husband, and so he had been saved!! 1 Social 
courtesy leads us a long way, sometimes. 

I hear that I am down in the annals of the CID as having been 
the inspirer of Jugantar —rather a funny accusation, considering 
that I do not know what it contained, or the people who con¬ 
ducted it! But I do feel honoured—only honours are inconvenient 

% 

at times! 

Of course you know about Mr. Leggett’s sudden death! It 
must have been a dreadful shock to them all! 

I expect to go to the Math tomorrow as one of the ladies of the 
Holy Mother going at 8 or 10 in the morning to return at 3 or 
4 in the afternoon. Doesn’t it sound Eastern and lovely? How 
I wish I could send you a little of this beautiful climate! Such 
skies! Such days! Such moonlit nights.! And our wonderful 
river—and the little twinkling lights in the temples beside it! 

Really, bondage or freedom is in a man, not outside. Imagine, 
Bhupen holds no Govt. Office—and Baker wrote to him for an 
explanation of his presiding on the 7th of Aug. Fortunately, 
he stuck to his guns, and Baker had to accept—but he dared 
to say in reply “you will remember, however, that the Gov. 
cannot possibly countenance (or condone ?) any mention of the 
Boycott!” Imagine a man venturing to say such a thing to one 
—when he had no hold on one! Is it not quite clear that the 
whole secret is in the man ? 

Perhaps you will say that Irishmen are manly enough, yet 
contrive to be enslaved. But don’t you think this is because their 
natural leaders act for England instead of for them? 

Well well I don’t know! The National College offered 
Coomaraswamy Rs. 10,000 a year to be principal. Do you think 
Geddes would do it for Rs. 15,000! How I wish he were there! 
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<>01. TO [ ? ] 

Sept. 30, 1909 

The B. says I must make a business like reminder today, that 
we are on the threshold of October and ask for the second £100. 
I find that the school contain about 60 to 70 children, of whom 
the cream is a class of girls of about 16 to 18 years of age, married 
and' widows. These girls are mostly students, teachers on small 
scholarships. They read Bengali well and are getting on most 
satisfactorily with English. I lecture in the court of the week 
on different subjects, and when I come to history and geography 
which I treat very differently from the books, I find them 
extremely intelligent, capable of thinking in that way, and 
taking up and discussing new ideas in those subjects. 

Owing to my having read Dr. Coomaraswamy’s book, I know 
better now how to value the spontaneous designs brought by 
these girls, and you would wonder at the beauty of the little collec¬ 
tion I am making on paper and in clay. 

Of course, the needlework is not yet anything very grand, 
but at least the designs are entirely their own, and you would find 
a good deal to praise. All these girls are gaining certain ideas 
and impulses. They hold themselves under Swamiji and the Holy 
Mother. They are something of disciples, as well as pupils. 

All this Christine organised and brought into shape while I 
was away. 

Besides this, there are two small branch schools, costing 
together less than £3 a month. But these must now, I fear, be cut 
off. I wrote to Olea to ask for $2 a month for one case, and I 
wrote to Miss Lamb to ask for help for a number of cases, and I 
wrote on Devamata’s ardent advice to some New York people 
in the same way. I feel sure that no one is amazed at my asking, 
at least I am quite sure that Olea is not, but it so happens that 
no one has answered any of these letters. 

Mr. L’s death will be an old story to you by the time you receive 
this letter. Things like this are so much more of a shock than 
one realizes beforehand. But it has been ideal for him I think, 
no pain, no fear and no poverty. The last may sound absurd, 
but I know that rich men pass their lives in terror of it and he has 
“been spared. 
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608. To Mrs. Wilson 

Oct. 6,1909 
At Evening 

My darling May, 

You cannot imagine the peace it has given me to think of your 
pilgrimage to the ancestral tablet—and all the sweet details that 
you give about the country-side. Our dear dead! Our holy dead 1 
For they have all been so! Not one stain on all that group! What 
a lineage!! But oh—oh—oh—how I wish Rich had not spoken 
of mother on a gravestone as Mrs. S. R. Noble! What a fatal 
stupidity! I suppose it would be absolutely impossible to set it 
right! Well well, I must just try not to think of it! 

It is wonderful to think of you and Rich standing there, where 
grandmamma Noble must have stood so often, in her thought! 
She asked her sons, when she was dying, to bury her, if not too 
difficult, in that grave! I remember so well the day father came 
home, after his mother’s death and funeral. Inspite of his sadness,, 
one always felt that she had died in a “Sunny chamber” with the 
great book of her life open at her hand, she asked for the Psalm 
(103 ?) about the rightous not being forsaken, nor his seed etc.— 
and spoke of uncle John’s children—in connection with “having, 
seen her children’s children”—at the very last—a mother above 
all—you see! 3 children by her side, and her face turned to the 
East. 

She just wanted all her children about her—and that is why 
uncle John was taken so easily! I feel so sure that it was her face 
that mother saw. Mother has a right to be included amongst 
them, for she offered a love with which no other that came 
amongst them could, I feel sure, compare—and spiritually she is 
indeed her daughter. I cannot believe that even the first wife of 
Uncle John had her power of worship and idealism. And in any 
case, none gave her proof, in long unflinching widowhood, 
through such a bitter winter of fortune! Poor uncle Robert too T 
How strange that his illness began at Fintonal 

Now I do hope that you will seize some early opportunity of 
looking up the ancestry of Ernest’s family, especially his mother 
—that the children may have facts —bless their little souls! 

I had a nice letter from Beatrice and a characteristic one from' 
Rich. I am glad they will live at Bally Castle—only I fear that 
social temptation will begin there. But I must be glad that as a 
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protection against this, Rich believes so strongly in himself 1 It is 
a wonderfully rich neighbourhood historically. Do try to keep up 
their interest in these subjects—especially that of Beatrice—who 
is indeed R’s Madonna! Every book added to their list is a step 
upwards, dear Heart. I know you think I am a funny nervous 
old maid. Darling- 

I must write to my wee ones—but this week I cannot. For it 
is the last of the term—and I am nearly dead. Thursday 1 hope 
to take 10 big girls (16 to 20) to the Museum, to see the old 
Buddhistic Sculptures—and if you could only have seen their 
sweet faces of delight and intelligent enquiry, at the prospect, 
you would have been touched—and also very very much im¬ 
pressed. It is a joy to talk history to these girls, they are so 
responsive. 

Please tell Ernest, I am reading a book that carries the history 
of India and the world back to about 21000 B.C.—by means of 
changes in methods of reckoning the year. The author is Hewitt 
(I. F.) an ex-Anglo-Indian official. He sent it to me after reading 
‘Cradle Tales.’ I am rapidly becoming convinced of its profundity. 
What a mind! What knowledge! But Ernest need not get his 
books. A jungle would be easier to thread, without finding a 
thorn, than his style to disentangle! 

On Friday afternoon, we hope to offer a grand reception to 
our beloved Holy Mother, Sarada Devi—and so to end the term. 
Please tell Margot. Ever Ever my beloved 

Mother—May 
Your own Peggy 

I was so puzzled about the sweets on Margot’s birthday! 

Thank you so much!! 


609. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17, Bose Para Lane 
Oct. 7,1909 

My dearest Yum, 

To day I am taking the big girls to the Museum. Our poor 
Holy Mother was to have oome, and is ill! She visited the school 
yesterday, after dining at 57, and it was all too much for her. 
She is seriously upset. This is really dreadful—and I am so so 
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sorry. But I DO hope she will soon be quite well. I have written 
a little note in this to lady Betty. Only a little—and this, to you, 
is merely a line. I trust soon to hear from you. Tomorrow school 
breaks up—and we are much hurried. Oh how I miss having to 
write to mother at these times! My mind always turns to that 
duty—and then—remember! 

Ever your loving child 
Margot 


610. To Mrs. Fancis Leggett 

17, Bose Para Lane 
Back Bazaar, Calcutta 
Oct. 7,1909 

My dear Lady Betty, 

One night I dreamt about you, and you seemed to be full of 
unexpected sorrow, and questioning. I hope it is not so. I do 
hope that the peace of home and the winter-quiet, is settling down 
about you all, and soothing all the inevitable longing and heart¬ 
ache. It was so sudden and so sweet! There can have been no 
distress for him! Only it costs light on all the weariness that must 
have gone before, and on the Spartan Will with which he must 
have shut himself out many a time from the Sunday home. I re¬ 
member the awful feeling with which I saw him go off, the 
Sunday I was there. How much we know, without knowing that 
we know! This was surely a sub-conscious prevision of that 
last Sunday! 

But it is all peace, really dear Lady Betty! These things that 
torture us so, do not really exist! The pain is really ours alone. 
This, I think, is a great comfort. And then you have your 
little church at Stone Ridge and the beautiful associations that 
it brings—and gradually, I am sure, there will come to you a 
wonderful happiness, from the sense of having never relaxed the 
effort of duty and love. 

Thinking about you constantly and lovingly, 


Margot 
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611. To Mrs. Wilson 

Sunny Bank No. II 
Darjeeuno 
Oct. 19,1909 

My darling May, 

Here we are, at Darjeeling—with our friends. We are on a 
Sunny slope, with a circle of inky-purple mountains in front, 
descending into the valley, at our feet—and it is so beautiful t 
Mountains are beautiful because of valleys and open spaces, 
not for themselves! One wants room to breathe, room for im¬ 
pressions to travel freely towards one distance in all things. 
Every wall and rock in this place has its growth of little ferns. 
The trees form cloisters, and the clouds after weeping awhile, 
deliberately throw themselves down into the valley like tired 
children falling into their mother’s arms, and leave us to watch 
from above their glistering whiteness! I never knew that 
Darjeeling was so beautiful! And just now it is full of autumn 
flowers! So full! Ah me! I try so hard to work—but original 
thought is not easy. Writing letters and studying Bengali requires 
much less effort! 

The people of this part are very Mongolian. You realise at 
once that you are on the southern fringe of the Chinese countries. 
They are suave and practical and dirty, and most decorative! 
But they wear MUCH less jewellery now than 7 years ago, when 
we first came here and the curiosity shops grow constantly poorer. 
The country is being drained in many many ways. 

This world is full of old religions. Prayer-wheels—and prayer- 
flags and strange gods and goddesses abound. How you would 
enjoy it all, if you were here! 

How I pray for you and all your loved ones—for home and 
work—for present and future! God bless you all. Darling— 

Ever Your Own 
Peggie 


Would E. mind posting us T.P.S. weekly every week, after 
reading! I shall be glad to pay! 
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■612. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Sunny Bank No.n 
Darjeeling 
Oct. 19,1909 

My dearest Yum, 

We are here in Darjeeling in the same house with S. Dora’s 
patient Savitri. Savitri is thinner than she was but Christine is 
much encouraged by less fever, little nausea, and general bright¬ 
ness and hopefulness. She is a most helpful invalid. Eating all 
she can, and living above her malady persistently. Any help that 
S. Dora can render Christine, in this cure will be most warmly 
appreciated. I only hope that Savitri will be calling on her in 
person next year, to thank her! 

I fear I have missed 2 posts. One week was the end of school 
and the next was the journey. Sadananda returned—with a bevy 
of disciples—and as I had to do most of the provisioning as long 
as I was there, I was mighty glad to have a chance of escape, and 
so leave the said disciples to provide for themselves. This sounds 
mean but is really only sense. 

I seem to have been an age without hearing from you. I fear 
everything will have a sadness—and you will miss the old security, 
which must have been so strong an element of life. It may be that 
Hollister could take that place. It ought certainly to have been 
his—but how many things would have been well, that cannot be 
at all! I remember so well Swamiji’s saying that, the day you were 
going to send me to th tPrabuddha ! — “Many things would be good 
Joe!—and yet they cannot be done!” The clearness with which 
he said that, and saw it, gave me such a thrill! 

In case you mean to go on with the publication of the Letters, 
Swami Saradananda is preparing the Sanskrit types for the 
printer, so as to make everything easy. He has verified all the 
quotations. 

How we shall all miss our kind friend! Strange, when the body 
falls, how a man’s relation to one is seen as a whole, and what full 
way all the sweetness and kindness of it, has! It stands suddenly 
isolated. And do you remember how he knew that it would be 
so ? Do your remember how that Sunday at Ridgely he dwelt on 
the tenderness with which human beings view the faults of the 
dead? He quoted Mathew Henry, who said it was difficult, in 
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face of a wife’s forgiveness, to believe in GOD’S eternal punish¬ 
ment of the Sinner! 

How I trust the winter will be full of peace and holy quiet for 
all of you—and that little France will not, in her future life, 
•remember this as a bitter sorrow! 

Dear and blessed <Yum— 

Goodbye, your loving, 
Margot 


•613. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 


Sunny Bank No. II 
Darjeeling 
Oct. 20, 1909 


We have reached Darjeeling—and immediately arrives news 
that Mrs. Herringham is in India and would like to be joined at 
Benares to-day! I cannot get away. I am so sorry! Mrs. P. K. 
Roy started for Darjeeling on Sunday. They got as far as the 
steamer at Gusa Ghat, when a cyclone broke, and they were 
detained 24 hours with umbrellas up. Can you imagine it? All 
India Day seems to have passed off well. I hope to send you 
papers. 

We are in a beautiful part here. All the mountains sweep down 
to the valley at our feet—in shades of ink on ink. No snows— 
yet marvellous beauty. I trust the dear Blairs will be back when 
we reach Calcutta. Have seen Heramba and Bhupendra Nath. 
Entirely unchanged. The Mahratta Brahmin [G. K. Gokhale] 
seems to have been putting his foot into it, and a very big foot 
it has been. However—he has gone so very wrong of late—that 
a step more matters little. His prime error in my opinion has 
lain in barricading the Congress and giving himself to the Parsi. 

Swami Saradananda it arranging Sanskrit type in envelopes for 
each of Swamiji’s quotations, all of which he has verified. The 
word will be printed outside, with the reference, and the type 
sealed up inside. Love to my God-bairns. 

Ever yours 
M 

Warm love from Him and Her [Dr. Bose and Mrs. Bose], 
•C [Christine] and Self. 
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614. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Oct . 20 t 1909 

Wednesday 

Dear Yum, 

We went down to breakfast and found your letter. The mail 
was delayed by extra-ordinary accidents this time. 

It is dreadfully on my mind—so at the risk of seeming intrusive 
I venture to say, do get lady Betty in all things to make Hollister 
the representative of France and herself—in conjunction with 
Mr. Whitmarsh if she likes—but NOT relying on Mr. Whitmarsh. 
You may think this pure nerves—and so it may be. Still—do 
INSIST. 

Thank S. Dora for her message about Christine. Christine’s 
shoes used to be 6B—but now she says 6D is necessary! Christine 
is SO shabby. If you and lady Betty are discarding any good 
substantial clothes at this moment, DO send them to her. If she 
goes to America after X’mas—she will need them still more. 
I look smart beside her!!! 

I am not at all prepared to see Savitri lose this body, in vague 
hopes of work later. That would not comfort me at all. We must 
work for her now and in this world and life. She is a miracle of a 
girl. She, Alberta, and Kitty—are the most wonderful I have 
ever known. 

Christine does not like Devamata at all and for this she has 
good reason. I tell you this, as a hint towards caution, nothing 
more. Such things cannot be discussed in letters. 

S. Sara seems to have sold her Greenacre house. We are all so 
sorry! 

Margot 


615. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Darjeeling 
Oct. 27,1909 

Beloved Yum, 

There was a letter from you for Christine yesterday in which 
she said you sounded cheery. I am so thankful. The days must be 
wonderful at Ridgely now, and with the babes, and G and A— 
{George and Alberta] it should be full of peace! 
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It is early and I am writing in a dressing gown—-waiting for the 
bath to be ready. How beautiful the mountains are! And yet 
no journey is like that wonderful one! We seem to have been 
so full, then, of life and expectation! Everything was a revelation P 
All one Presence! I am as old now as S. Sara was then. But how 
different! Tomorrow will be my birthday. It is a convenient- 
way of counting the years. Last time we were at Oreenacre, an<f 
my heart was torn about mother. Now, bless her! There is no 
need for that, but only for love and prayer that are the over flow 
of peace. But this year, it is Sadananda who is lying alone and 
ill. I may be recalled at any moment—and it is thought that he 
cannot live out the winter. I do not pray that his life may be 
greatly prolonged, but only that he may be himself for a while 
before he goes, summing himself in love, and in all the great 
thoughts that have been his strengih. 

You would be surprised if you could see the progress made by 
Savitri. I see no reason why there should not be a cure. It is 
marvellous. She is no longer so thin as she was, either. 

Goodbyedeartilllcomebackdressed, to goon with myletterf 
I hope that S. Dora is with you, and that you are gathering 
all your friends about you. What you tell Christine about 
Mrs. Lowe, makes one realise what Mrs. Huntington must 
have gone through. But in this case it is so rapid. It is too like 
vultures! I fear little France must be feeling this dreadfully. 
But the sorrow and memory willnll be sacred. What a wonderful 
compensation this is, in life! Separation and idealism! I have a 
sweet little study in this bungalow, which is not unlike the house 
we were in at Almora, only it has a glass verandah—and I write 
most of the time. We are the guests of the Boses, but they are in 
a different house, and we go down for meals. The term has been 
so terribly full—that I could make no beginning on my next 
book. But now I think I am started. 

I feel so well—and can sneeze as well as ever! Isn’t this grand T 

Ever lovingly, dear dear Yum, 

Your 

Margot 
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616. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Nov- t, 1909 
All Souls’ Day 

My darling Yum, 

It is so good of you to keep me so well posted in every detail. 
What a splendid thing for George to have an American winter, 
with moose-hunting thrown in, instead of quiet England! 

About the books—about Kali the Mother, nothing, so far as 
I know, has been done—nor need it I think. We can just let the 
thing stand. About the Letters, nothing, so far as I know, was 
over written. Mr. Leggett told yon personally that he would do 
it—and at that, I undertook the editing. I intend to write to 
Longmans’ New York house by this mail, asking them to 
communicate with Lady Betty, if they have any letters from him, 
on the subject of either book. It is just possible. Otherwise,there 
is nothing. The last time I saw him he told me that he would do 
the Kali in the expensive way estimated, but 1 never heard fur¬ 
ther. It matters very little—Ness him! For Kali need not be 
done—and the Letters can be done here. Swami Saradananda 
will be only too glad. At the same time, if they are brought out 
in America, it was, Mr. Leggett’s express desire to have them 
done by Longmans. He said he regretted not having had all 
Swamiji’s works done by them—and might even yet sucoeed in 
transferring 1 I Understood that he was going to have the Letters 
an suite with Love and Death, which he much admired, from the 
publishers’ point of view. But I may have been mistaken about 
this. It may only have applied to Kali. 

At any rate, if you judge it best, the Letters can be done here. 
So do not let that cause anxiety. It is quite sufficient, that apart 
from his wish I should never have put them into shape. Swami 
flpiUinitnria is likely to offer me quantity of new materials, if 
done here. 

In any case, I shall ask L. and Co. to communicate direct with 
you. 

Christine—would be so grateful, if you could conveniently 
send her your gift of clothes. She would then know, before 
starting, what she had—and would be saved buying. She is likely 
to start in March or April. I do hope you will still be at Ridgely. 
Much depends on Savitri. A doctor has come to us two days ago 
from the Punjab, who has discovered a cure for phthisis. He is 
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a Mohammedan. He is said to cure 90% of his cases. If he 
succeeds with Savitri and her sister, it will be our business to 
make him famous. What a nice, quiet, good man he isl We all 
like him so much! Oh how we are praying! 

Poor S. Sara! But, between ourselves, I am very grateful to 
Olea. 

I trust your advice will prevail, as far as it goes. 

I am so thankful to think that your health is maintaining itself. 
I know you won’t willfully neglect the afternoon siesta. 

Ever lovingly dear dear Yum 
Margot 

Please give my warm love to Alberta. I open to say that Henry 
S. King A Co. state that they did not receive £20 on behalf of the 
Bairn on July 15th. Please enquire. 


•617. To ( ?) 

DarJebuno 
November 2,1909 

This is the day on which the dead oome back to the sacred feast 
and mingle once more with those who love them. According to 

Hewett All Hallow’s Eve, All Saints Day and All Souls, (Ect. 31, 

• 

Nov. 1 & 2) are the most ancient of human festivals. A sort of 
harvest home and New Year and faslt of the day, all in one. It 
may as he counts, be 25,000 years old. Anyway I love it, don’t 
you. And shall try to think quietly of them in fire light tonight. 
But we don’t want others to join them. Oh no 1 


•618. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcuffe 

DaiIeelino 
November 3, 1909 

Children Dear — 

From yesterday, they say, the Indian people began to have a 
vote—that is to say—the voting-list began to be prepared. But 
no one knows who will be empowered to vote—on what 
basis—only it is known that the property qualification for 
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the Mohammedan is about | of that for the Hindu. So a Hindu 
employer will sometimes have clerks voting while he himself 
remains disfranchised. It is not even known whether the secret 
ballot will be allowed!!!!! But gratitude had to be expressed, 
months ago, for a reform that touches only those who own the 
value of H 20,000 and M 5,000 rupees! 

Have you realised that it works out like this ? That set 2 or 3 
deputed Englishmen to rule an Empire, and it will work out like 
this, or in a Boer War ? 

Of course you know the foolishness of Mr. Gokhale’s 2 now 
famous speeches, which have brought him great unpopularity, 
and for which no one, however great the personal affection, seems 
to be able to say one word. I was so grateful for the cutting of 
Nevinson’s letter. That ought to have great value for us. 

Temperamentally, I have such a horror of woman’s disorder, 
and the utter unscrupulousness and frivolity of her use of her will, 
that I could, if I yielded to my feelings, write against her, just 
as strongly as anyone. This woman-movement, moreover, always 
strikes me as the beginning of chaos about marriage, such as they 
have in America. But all this does not affect the rightness of the 
arguments of B and N and their value to more serious struggles. 

Of course, if you can afford to hold out of the D. N. (Daily 
News) it is better not to go on, under the circumstances, and 
night-work is not healthy. But oh, the hunger-strike!—and the 
silly laughter there will be, at the men they have defeated! 

But how stupid of Gardiner to go so far ahead of his staffr 
I would never have done that! 

I am glad that you hate the nonsense about pece—when there 
is no peace! 

The peace of wolves! Yet the ideal, amongst dominant nations, 
might work in well. Unfortunately, it would never be more than 
an idea ! 

A new seriess of arrests have been made, within the last few 
days—on the score of decoity—and it seems as if we may be in 
for a new and prolonged trial on the Alipure scale. Much of it 
sounds obviously got up, by the police, who are innumerable, 
and must b: fed! 

At the beginning of Oct. 30 secret service men and women were 
added, here in Darjeeling. I have to refuse many strange 
visitors! 
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Siva! Siva! 

Bhupen Babu told me lovely stories about the Fox, whom he 
really knew well. F. innocently asked— 

How can the Hindu people show this enthusiasm for Kanai 
Lai Dutt, found guilty by the courts and executed as a common 
murderer ? 

Bh.—I could answer that—but unpleasant for you to hear. 
F.—Oh do—I am not afraid of disagreeable words. 

Bh.—JESUS XT was found guilty by the courts—Judas 
Iscariot was a member of the secret police. That does not 
prevent you from worshipping the one and condemning the 
other. And in a lesser degree, the same is true here! 

F. went purple and Bh. changed the subject. Again Fox 
asked. 

Where did they get the revolvers? 

Bh.—I don’t know—but I know where they could have 
got them very easily. 

F. eagerly—Where ? 

Bh.—From the police! 

Tableau. 

Much much love 
. Margaret 


619. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Darjeeling 
November 10,1909 

My beloved Yum, 

By this time you are all settled. I quite believe that poor Lady 
Betty is feeling it dreadfully. 

I told you about the £20 cheque not having reached Henry 
S King & Co. 

Is the lawn covered with mushrooms again this year ? 

I am thinking of you at the other end of the house. I hope you 
will gather about you all the people you like, this yearl That will 
be your best comfort. Christine has been off for 5 days on a 
mountain journey and we are riding out to meet them in great 
haste. 
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I am writing my letters in the dawn, before dressing. 

Much much love 

Dear Yura— 
Margot 

S. Sara says the Woolleys are thinking of separating. I do 
hope this is only an echo from the past ? 


620. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baqh Bazaar, Calcutta 
19. 11. 1909 

My darling Yam, 

Letters from you and poor Lady Betty this week. Indeed I 
know well how stunned and dazed she must be feeling. Only 
she could not have done better. No one could have done better! 
It was marvellous, how she did! And I feel so strongly that hb 
was really so happy—and knew it, in his deeper nature! He had 
a belief that his shaping hand and guidance was necessary to the 
world—was a gift he owed. But in a sense, it was because he was 
6o sure of her and of his home, that he let himself so, so 
unreservedly. He felt her to be like a rock, and had no doubt of 
her. She was a fact, like GOD. Only now all that is gone—and 
now he needs her, as a child does, and she must not give him up. 
That is the point where so often people fail. She has now to go 
back to all the sweetness, and the real love that belonged to her— 
and to think of that, as the actual truth. Carping gone, and the 
temptation of rich men all gone, and the under-love all that there 
is—I fancy that it is now that she can benefit him most of all and 
by holding him to Swami. 

“The fire burns—if we plunge our hand in—whether we feel 
it or not—so is it with him who speaks the name of GOD”—said 
Swami—and this applies now to him. Swami is his, in any case, 
but even now he might wake up into recognition or ignoring. 
And it matters much to him, which. 

I know he had that ‘own’ feeling, and that warm trust in lady 
Betty, for do you remember how he talked to us of Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary, and told us that M. H. 6aid it was hard to 
believe God, eternally unforgiving, when we remembered the 
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leniency of our wives towards our faults, when we were dead! f 
remember so well the sure smile with which he said this! 

Sadananda is so very ill—two evenings ago, he had a return 
of his epileptic fits—etc.—and now they may come back any 
time! He has diabetes, phthisis and malaria all together. It is a. 
tangle of pain and weakness—that strong fine body! 

I gave him all your messages. So please! 

About the money—we had not dreamt it was so serious. Please 
write to your bank andalsotoHennyS.King&Co., 9 Pall Mall, 
W. The Bairn has written too. He says there are 2 branches— 
one 65 Comhill. Did your bank perhaps, send it there? Would 
you ask? We don’t know your bank’s name. 

In frightful haste. 

Lovingly, 

Margot 


621. To Mr. S. K. Ratcuffe 

1 Lavender Gardens 
Thursday Morning, Nov. 21, 1909 

Dear Friend, 

Dr. Bose brought in your splendid article, and we all gathered 
round to hear it read aloud. It is magnificent. Won’t you come 
round and post yourself in enough grievances of the Indian 
worker to be able to write an article on the Railway Strike, and 
the conditions that have led to it? 

Only by writing as you have now begun to do, will you yourself 
be able to realise the value of your own experience and knowledge 
of India. We all feel that this is much greater than you know, 
or have told to anyone here. No other Englishman has it, or any 
approach of it. As for other matters, I see you again in India, 
making deeper researches, and returning to the fireside nook here 
to hold forth again. You have said so much so plainly that I see 
exemplified the great value of Mazzini’s plan of campaign 
“Guarded speech in Italy, open words outside.” By such work 
will the new India of the future be built up. 

We enjoyed your dear Kettles so much. They are sweet people. 

Love to you all. Dr. Bose says Katie is a mere woman! No 
idea of his claims on those children! 

Ever— 

Margaret 
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622. To Mr. am> Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffb 


Not. 25, 1909 

My dear Friends, 

The R. McDs [Ramse McDonald] came, and stayed, in 
Calcutta, with Gourlay. This was unwise—but I hear that even 
Aravindo went there on Sunday afternoon last! None of ourselves 
did. They are nice people, especially he—but their time was too 
short. They told me that “a very ugly movement" was going on, 
all through Punjab and N.W.P., started by whom no one could 
say but full-blown amongst the Mahommedans, by which caiping 
criticism and enmity were developed against the Hindus. This 
is bad news, and means that hard work must be done. I always 
said that Bengal was the land of solutions. Nationality must be 
realised HERE. 

The Sentences were declared on Tuesday. Capital sentence 
was regarded as impossible—ever since Chitta got them out of 
that section. But as a whole, the Sentences are as bad as anything 
can be, short of that. 

Chitta was at Darjeeling—suffering badly from brain fag and 
looking like death, when he came—but better now. 

I suppose the General Elections will make Curzon Secretary 
of State for India. What an awful time is before us 1 You cannot 
imagine the condition of things with the police—every seoond 
person, seemingly. Of course the long communalism of Hindu¬ 
ism cannot fail to leave its mark on the brain-fibre—and 
people who have betrayed their fellows, are amazed to find them¬ 
selves scourged with the scorpions of the subconscious mind, 
after a while—so that they go mad, or are otherwise ruined. 
Binode Gupta in this neighbourhood is going insane—Shoshi 
Bhushan Dey has taken to drink, and is as fearful of his life, I 
am told, as was Curzon himself. I don’t think Turkey can have 
been nearly so much under the secret service as India now. 

Now about yourself, how pleased we all are, to hear of the 
insistence of the D. K. 1 I do hope foolish qualms about forced 
feeding will not come in your way. Much more serious, as I 
thought at first, seemed the danger of behaving badly to Br. and 
N. But after all, it is best to put oneself in a strong position 
first, and THEN consider one’s relation to others. Having 
done this one becomes a factor in the calculations of men—and 
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no man with a wife and 2 weans can afford to be a Quixotic 
schoolboy. The women who need forced feeding, represent a 
type (they do not all belong to it—of course!) that is reckless 
and unscrupulous and makes a hell of the serenest noblest 
home. My principles might make me condone their agitation— 
but Oh, my instincts would commend a thrashing. 

I feel—and I am sure you dc—and our recent guest told me 
that he did—that the quietness of the people under the absence 
of Aswini and his peers is another instance of the Hindu want of 
good sense. Repeated demands have brought me the assurance 
that it will not last. But think about it—does it not show that the 
Gentle Party have no gumption? These men belong to that. 
Pherozeshah has captured all their Councils. On the other hand, 
the party that really matters must needs work underground— 
and speak only by deeds. The M. Brahmin has alienated everyone. 
The Gentle Party seems to have withered away like a husk. Of 
course it has provided a theory which sustains a few papers. But 
it has no reality. Everyone knows that Boycott and Science 
are the determinants of the future. The National College is 
abandoned to forces of reaction. The thing was founded in a 
blaze of excitement—and its nationalism was a word, not a thing 
—not an idea. Apart from P.G., [Patrick Geddes?] it is bound to 
fall back upon a narrow orthodoxy. Even C. [Coomaraswamy ?] 
could not do much—for he is more or less of a visionary. But 
genuine public effort goes forward in things like the Technical 
Institution at the Persee Bagan—in the little Swadeshi Enterprises 
(you can buy very tolerable tea cups now by the dozen 1) and in 
the crowding-out of the Science departments at Presidency and 
Scottish Mission Colleges—for B.Sc. and M.Sc. Curzon meant 
to destroy the possibility of Science. In Bombay and Madras, 

I am told there is none. Here—the presence of J C B [J. C. 
Bose] and PCR[P. C. Roy] meant that they could not ignore. 
So they made it immense—inaccessible—impossible. And Bengal 
is the land of superhuman exertions for the ideal. The land of 
750 Suttes in one year. It knows nothing of impossibilities. It 
threw itself upon the new course—and today, every lane is filled 
with boys going in for their B.Sc. Now 500 Science graduates 
in 5 years from now would be a generation—enough to educate 
all India. We shall have that! This is Kali—blessing and cursing 
in one blow—the death that is the highest life 1 
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Have you heard of Krishnaggur ?—four or five Government 
Colleges in Bengal—when all the private science wings had been 
boldly closed, were to keep the flame of decency alight—and 
these then to be extinguished one by one. Krishnaggur and 
Hooghli were the most important. K r ishnaggur was the first 
attacked. It had been built and maintained half by people, half 
by Government. Now an ultimatum was issued—unless the 
people could maintain alone, and could build and extend at own 
cost on vast scale, must close. People replied—they would under¬ 
take all this, but must in future manage for themselves, and make 
own appointments. This Government had the effrontery to 
refuse. People must maintain—Gov. must control—college 
closed. 

Was the Inquisition worse? 

Every school-book now has to bear the legend “approved by 
the Central Committee.” It reminds me of the mysterious Ten— 
of—of—. Education is THE battle-ground. 

Mrs. Bssant on Universities, is, I should think, inspired. But 
will it work out in securing the safety of private adventures in 
Education? 

WPS [William T. Stead] did splendidly regarding India, in his 
October number—and the shops containing the R. R. [Review of 
Reviews] have been raided by the police and the papers seized! 
If he is not ghost-mad, he must now ACT. 

Thank you so much for your delicious cuttings. How I would 
like to see the D. Chr! But the thing is pitiful, where it is not 
squalid. As a sense—and of personality, even Shakespere might 
have been deceived—and I cannot help thinking that the more 
familiar one was with a man, the more easily one might be 
betrayed, for one could imagine him saying anything and 
engaged in any triviality. You and I have a far better objective 
idea of Julius Caesar—and the attitudes dramatically appro¬ 
priate to him, than his first cousin would retain, after his death. 
But Goodbye. Love from us all. Take this long letter as an 
earnest of the talks we would have, if only you were here!— 

M 

We do not forget the God-bairns. 

Forgot to tell you of the dreadful scheme suggested by the 
P. K. Roys to the Govt, to acquire Federation Hall Ground for 
the Brahmo Girl’s School!!! Mukherjee—Sarala’s brother-in- 1 
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law, the inspector, seems also to be in it. Brohmos furious. How 
will it end? Ground already paid for by us—will have to be 
taken by force, if at all. 


623. To Miss J. MacLeod 

November 25, 1009 

My dear Yum, 

It is nice to think that you are all together. I am not at all 
surprised to hear of Lady Betty having to take to bed and be 
genuinely ill. You see she is like a man, accustomed to suppression 
of emotion, and there must be a reaction. If only she could 
give herself up to her feelings for a while, it would be really best 
for her. I am sure it would be a com fort to her, if she knew how 
other people were struck by his devotion to her—feeling his com¬ 
plete dependence on her. You must remember that all his real 
kindness to Alberta—to you—to Swamiji—and to mo—was the 
expression of his deep affection for her. The constant criticism 
and other bad habits belonged to the body, and could not fail to 
intervene, where he gave himself entirely. But all that has fallen 
off, like a garment. He is free of it. The love that was then seen, 
only in its indirect expression, is now all there is. It takes her long, 
long, to make the tense nerves forget the old impression—but 
really, he needs her to remember only the early days of their 
marriage and the first flush of their devotion. It is through her 
that he reaches out to consciousness of Swamiji, who is, as she 
so truly says, “Salvation, whether he knows it or not.” 

They say here that it is one whole year, before the soul is really 
alive and fully active in the world of the happy dead—and I am 
SURE that love and prayer and freedom can be sent by us 
to them, especially during that time. He will be infinitely more 
sweet and childlike and radiant, if she thinks of him in this way. 
It will be Francy’s birthday in a few days. How I wish I had the 
thunderbolt for her! But I have not—not yet! 

S. Sara writes me such a sweet quiet letter—saying she is not 
coming, probably till autumn. This is MUCH better. Only I fear 
that she is ill—and in serious danger of something commencing. 
Oh Yum, how dreadful that would be—if after helping so many 
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through, she were herself to endure that same terrible end! How 
dreadful!!! Her husband—her own mother—that woman she 
nursed—and now rriy mother—Oh no! She ought not to go 
through that herself! One shudders at the thought. I would 
gladly go to her, if she wished it, if anything of the sort were 
likely. You will let me know anything you hear, won’t you? 

I am so glad to think that dear M. Nobel has laid a brick down 
for the laboratory. So many things might go ‘agley.’ I do hope 
you will go on praying hard to get it through! And do please 
make a serious effort to trace the money! Both the £ 20 and the 
last £ 200—seem to be missing. 

S. Sara says Mr. Wh. is willing to undertake Swami’s books. 
I have told you already of Mr. Leggett’s eagerness that they 
should gradually be transferred from Baker Taylor Co. to 
Lonomans as sole publishers. He wanted this little volume of 
Letters, which will now be a little memorial to him, I suppose, 
brought out by them, en suite wtih Love and Death which he 
much admired. I now understand why he went with me 
personally, and made that call on dear Mr. Mills (Longman’s 
manager) so that I heard everything. I have written asking Mr. 
Mills to write to you direct, and tell you all. 

This is a long letter Dear and I have much to get through 
to-day— 

Ever Ever your own loving 

Margot 

Love to you all. Do all write to me! 


624. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffe 


December 1, 1909 

Dear friends, 

Shall certainly do my best about Mackarness. Bhupen 
happened to come, just as I read your letter—so read it to him. 
Have written Christine to write to the M[ahratta] Brahmin 
[Mr. Gokhale]. I suppose I ought also to speak to Moti Lall. 
Hope Mackarness will not be long in retreat. He has been most 
valuable—and can ill be spared. The Recalcitrant Leader (=R.L. 
in future) sends me word that the India Govt, are urging his 
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deportation on John. John is said to have ordered release of the 
others. I. G. solemnly warns him of “responsibility”—and this 
mild menace causes him to shilly-shally. He dare not this, and 
he may that etc. etc. etc. Mackarness has been the main bul- 
work against our friends’ sudden aviation, so far. 

I think I was wrong about the fate that had overtaken the 
Review of Reviews. I spoke from hearsay, seeing no papers and 
I hear that the Gazette has published an authorised statement— 
that the police paid a friendly visit to the Bombay booksellers, 
and persuaded them to ship back to England! 

I have just had a visit from Mr. Polak— the handsome young 
Jew who represents the Transvaal Indians here. I loathe the kid 
glove manners of these people—who announce that they will use 
only ‘moral force,’ and thereby defeat their own intention of 
getting access to it. The first essentia] of moral force is that it 
leaves a brute uncertain of the moment at which you, the moun¬ 
tain, may choose to fall upon him, and at the same time addresses 
itself in accents of conscience to the man of heart. Moral force! 
How I wish they had some! 

At the same time I am aware that this is a foolish thing to say, 
of a people who have shown the determined capacity for suffering, 
of this community. Can you find no Tolstoyean, longing to 
sacrifice all, for Humanity, who could go there, and establish 
Education of advanced types, amongst them? They must raise 
their status! How I wish I could get away, to see them! Yet I 
don’t. It would be useless—for one can build only on elements 
already existing amongst a people—and their leaders are all 
Policy-of-Suffering men—who talk of ‘ refinement ’ and [...] of 
this man and that! Imagine it! 

[Pages missing] 

In the matter of the D. N. [Daily News ?] we are all hoping 
that whichever side of the fence you come down on, will prove 
the profitable one! I am afraid you really want to get away from 
Clapham. Have you not tried for something at Hamstead 7 You 
would have so much interesting society there! 

Isn’t it sad, about the death of the Godfather [Romesh Dutta]? 
He has been feeling himself a mere echo of the past for so long— 
but what was so splendid, both in him and in AMB [Ananda 
Mohan Bose] was this warm welcome that they gave to the new 
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age, though they themselves would not look forward to sharing 
it. I only ask that the India of the Future may be led by men as 
disinterested and noble-hearted, as were these, who have laid the 
Foundations of that future. 

I hear that your secretary John, has had his home-allowance 
stopped. Is there any chance of his earning his living in London ? 
Would he care to apply to WTS. [William T. Stead] as an aid in 
the preparation of the India section RR [Review of Reviews]. 
Themselves send you worm love—and to the god-weans. Bless 
them! We are so rejoiced that you are being appreciated! 

Ever most lovingly and faithfully, 

M 


625. To Miss J. MacLeod 


December 2,1909 

My dearest Yum, 

Before I go further, let me tell you that the Bairn thinks he has 
traced two sums of £200 and possibly one of £20—in his bank 
account, that doubtless represent your payments. He will write 
and thank you, of course, himself, but in the meantime, this is 
a great relief. So I hasten to tell you. It is wonderful to think 
of your be childing his Laboratary, so to speak! You have had 
a great destiny in India! 

Dear Mr. Dutt is dead!'—died on the morning of the Bairn’s 
birthday—Nov. 30th. Siva! Siva! What a terrible year this has 
been! 

Thank you so much for ordering 12 copies of the Master as 1 
Saw Him, and for sending 2 to France. Will you send one or 
two to the German group? If not, will you give me the 
addresses? We might perhaps print an advertisement post card, 
asking for orders. I certainly would like some to go there. Then 
there is Mary Hale, in Italy. And my old Countess. 

S. Sara is ordering ten, and offers me the assignment of 6 which 
is so good of her! 

Pages 1 to 144 are already in print! It is growing very rapidly. 

I think perhaps you and S. Sara and I ought to keep mutually 
informed of each other’s lists, in order not to overlap. I really 
do want to sell my Edition of 2000, instead of giving it away. 
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It’s only fair to the work. But there are a number of people who 
must have copies 1 

I am glad I told you so clearly about Mr. Leggett’s desire to 
make Longmans the publishers of Swamiji’s Letters as this will 
enable you and S. Sara—with Mr. Wh. to do the very best all 
round. How arranged some things seem! I could never under¬ 
stand why dear Mr. L. took the trouble to go with me in person 
that day! If you do decide on Longmans, Lady Betty will be 
charmed with Mr. Mills, the head of the place in New York. He 
is such nice courtly old Englishman! 

I am really distressed about the Alantic Trust Co. It was the 
Banker’s Trust in my time and then they seemed to dissolve and 
reform. I fancy they would have from $50 to 75 of ours—which 
ought to be obtainable from somewhere! I was always waiting 
for a favourable opportunity, to trouble him about it. But I am 
sure it must be possible to follow it up. You see, I cleared my 
account, when you needed money, that time, and then, after 
doing so, some people sent subscriptions there, and they did not 
refuse, but neither did they ever render me any account, or attempt 
to send them on. So, knowing that I had Mr. Leggett’s influence, 
I let them lie, knowing that they were gathering 2%. It is quite 
possible that it was not so much as $ 50. I did not like to say 
anything then, that would emphasise my own having cleared. 
Besides, I did not know whether the account might grow, or not. 
I am sure you will think the amount very trifling—but then you 
see, he would have liked it better that one should be careful about 
it! The original deposit was made in my two names—or Margaret 
E. Noble and Sister Nivedita. That was another of the things 
that he was so good about! 

I am so glad that you have had Paramananda and Devamata 
with you. That would give you a wonderful breath of India! 

Goodbye dear and blessed Yum. My love to all the dear hearts 
gathered round the fireside at Ridgely—and not least to lady 
Betty herself. 

Ever 

Margot 
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626. To[ ?] 


December 2,1909 


I wanted to write to you about Stead who is doing nobly for 
India, though undoubtedly going too deep into spiritualism with 
all its distinctive influences. Do write and emphasise your appre¬ 
ciation of the former! 


627. To Mr. & Mrs. S. K. Ratcufb? 


Dec. 8,1909 

My dear friends, 

How glad I am to have the letters by the Blairs, as well as your 
own! Am indeed pleased that the business questions are settled. 
That was necessary. It is quite wise, too—to consult your own 
preferences in the matter of work, rather than the amount of 
remuneration. How I do hope there will be a cottage in the 
country! Perhaps, living at Tavistock Square, you will make 
choice friendships over cups of coffee, with some of the greatest 
brains in London! It sounds as if you might. Dear ones, no good 
thing that fate can bring you will ever seem to me half as good 
as you both deserve! 

•I like Andrew’s letter. I had, in'any case, come to the con¬ 
clusion that this man was sincere—and I am glad to see that a 
sincere belief in Christianity does not necessarily make one a 
cad. Of course I would no more ask a man like this to sacrifice 
his Christianity, than I would ask our fiisnd Heramba [Maitra] 
to sacrifice his Brahmoism. It seems to me the suicide of all that 
is really great in the Civic and the National, to ask your men to 
give up their bottom-most conviction, in order to work with you. 
But so far this is the only Christian who seems able to distinguish 
between the Church of Christ and the imperial race. 

I don’t know if the Blairs are offended at me—I deserve it, if 
they are 11 wrote them a letter after neglecting them all these 
weeks and the only reply is, yours by post, and nothing fiom 
them! I am so tired—I feel as if I could write no more. 
Christine is still at Darjeeling—but will soon be home for Mrs. 
Herringham’s party at Ajanta. 
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I am so busy, between school and the correcting of proofs, 
that I write to no one—and my book is being so badly printed! 
It is appalling! Frightful mistakes oome into being, even after 
the last proof! Well! Well! It must be borne, I suppose! 

Ever yours— 

I wish you could see 93 now I 
A wonderful gateway copied 
from the Kutub in proportions— 
marble floors—bright cushions— 
oil paintings—gardens! Really 
very very beautiful. Themselves 
are always sending love to the 
greats and smalls of you— 

Ever 

A word more—about Mrs. Hunt’s coffin-lid. What a terrible 
thing this mythos —started more or less idly, out of mischief—is 
becoming! It makes one realise that it is indeed a sin to make or 
to believe a lie! 

Why had this wonderful book of Kawngnchi’s to be pub¬ 
lished by the Theosophical Society? The Bose’s cousin says 
he was laughed at in Japan for mentioning him. He was well 
understood there to be a fraud. This is difficult to reconcile 
with the review, but then— the Theosophical Society! 
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628. To Miss J. MacLeod 

December 9, 1909 

My dear Yum, 

Mailday is a terrible business—especially as X’mas draws 
near! S. Sara’s last says she is thinking of a few days at Ridgely. 
How I hope she got it! It would then seem to you all as if Swamiji 
might walk in at any minute! 

You had evidently been having quite a festa of India, when 
you wrote! The influence you were all encircled by was that of 
Ramakrishnanaada, and there is none other, now so wonderfully 
strong and compelling! 

Have you white turkeys this Christmas? Sheltering under 
dark green trees! How dream-like they looked! I am sending 
S. Sara a list of persons for the Master as I saw Him, asking her 
to cut off those for which she will be responsible—and to add any 
others she thinks of. Then I have asked her to send on the list 
to you, for the same. Then perhaps you wiH return it to me. 
Those not taken, I shall do, if I can—otherwise, they must take 
their chance. This seems the best way to avoid confusion. Rich 
and Beatrice have gone to live at Bally Castle, near the Macneill’s 
summer home. Will you get Mrs. MacneiH to call on Beatrice, 
when she is next there ? I would like that to be done by you, so 
much more than myself! Now dear Yum, when my book comes 
will you please praise it, as much as you can ? And wiH you read 
it, in order to praise it? Remember, you are the Mother, and 
don’t think so much of the effect on others, as to neglect to tell 
me accurately about that on yourself. I want praise, but much 
more I want discriminative praise, and careful consideration, 
and sympathy, and reproach—just as you used to give, in those 
hours after you went to bed in your tent beside the Jhelum. Re¬ 
member that no other book written about Swamiji can ever be 
yours, in the sense of this one! For you gave me the chance, 
and taught me and helped me and believed in me, from the first. 
And He always trusted your judgement. So you have to work 
hard over it when it comes. Mind! No getting out of this! 

Of course I must not forget that the Diary will be as much 
yours and S. Sara’s as this book. But that will never pene¬ 
trate beyond the bhaktasl —whereas this is written for the world, 
and this is personally yours, in a very deep way. And when I am 
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dead, you will care more for it, than now! Don’t forget that, 
either! And give me a little of the love now that will then be is 
arrears. How I hope to be sending it off before X’masi We Ire 
hoping, then, to be at Ajanta with Mrs. Herringham. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

Love to Lady Betty and Alberta and every one at Ridgely. A 
merry merry X’mas and a happy New Year! 


629. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lank 
December 14,1909 

My dear Yum, 

Thank you so much for all the trouble Mr. Whitmarsh has 
taken. I enclose the cheque, and shall be glad to have the money 
here—even though it is only $ 12! How nice to hear that S. Sara 
is going to you! I did hope she would! It is so nice to think of 
the old party so nearly re-united at Ridgely again! Do let us 
know how she looks—for I cannot believe that she has not been 
ill or miserable or something—just because she spends so much 
energy protesting how well 6he is! We all feel this. 

We are expecting to join Mrs. Herringham at Ajanta next week 
—and may also do Ellora before we return—a perfect feast of 
history. I hope, in the course of a month, to do enough gathering 
of material for a year of writing! 

The Swami-book is now in proof up to page 320 or so! Wo 
are getting very near the end! This is so exciting! One very dry 
chapter—“Mission as a whole!” Swami Saradananda tells me 
that he means to recall both Swami Bodhananda and Swami 
Paramananda to India, if their fares can be found. He feels that 
the work here is unduly depleted by being so drained of men. 

Do you ever fasten your thought, half consciously, on some 
one day that we spent with Swami, and then watoh how one thing 
after another comes into your mind—day after day—and perhaps 
week after week? I shall never really finish the Master as / saw 
Him for I shall be remembering additional touches to any life’s 
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aid ! That day under the tree beside the Jhelum, and beside our 
tents, is at present with me—growing and growing and growing. 

Poor Swampsie is living in the house that looks down this lane r 
through and across a great green tree—whose branches 1 here 
strive to map out! 



Oh how ill he is! Always some new form of suffering! Now 
it is a swelling of the arm, which may be gout or neuralgia, 
or an abscess—or no one knows what—but is an overwhelm¬ 
ing and absorbing pain, allowing him no rest. Again it is 
fever—and again, a return of epilepsy, which comes upon 
him in many different degrees, but always as what he calls 
'lunacy.” That great strong man is now as weak as a child—in 
bed—unable to move without help—and this for months past. 
Poor thing! Poor thing! But when the body allows him any 
relaxation at all, the old ideas evoke the old response—instantly. 
The other evening I went in and began reciting poetry—and his 
excitement and delight knew no bounds. He both ate and slept 
that night like one who was well. This morning he is a pitiful 
wreck, begging us all for an instant’s relief from this devouring 
pain, and we can give none! 

I do wish Mrs. Walden might be able to give you all, the clue 
you need. I am sorry the want of a will is causing you such worry. 
But I thought Mr. Leggett would never face the thought of death 
seriously enough to make one! The very idea seemed like an insult 
to him last year—and yet he looked so fragile! 
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Dear Lady Betty! I hope she is better! How lovely the peaoe 
-and quiet and loveableness of Ridgely must seem to her I 

Ever ever lovingly, 
Margot 

Christmas will be over when this reaches you. A happy happy 
"New Year and many happy returns of a sweet birthday! 

<630. To[?] 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Dec. 1/tth, 1909 

The Emerson is beautiful! I cannot tell you how I loved itl 
Here it is, on my table. The only thing I miss in it is your writing. 
I am so glad you bought the Faery Queen. These are the truo 
extravagances. An orange or two less and a bookor picture more. 
How I wish you had “Chaucer for Children,” by Mrs. Haweis. 
I don’t know what it costs nor where it is published. 

I rise early in the morning now, before it is light. It is after 
half-past-six before the sun rises and I sit in my dressing-gown, 
correcting proofs by lamplight. 

I am hoping to have my book about Swami out by Xmas, and 
it means two or three hours over proofs every day. 

Swami Sadananda is here, and I am close by. How he depends 
on me. He says that to live as mine fulfils every wish he had. I 
•did a little thing for him the other night when he was in great 
need, and he began to cry. Then I understood how poor Gopaler 
Ma suffered that time when I was ill. They say she never quite 
got over it. People must be human you know. 

On Friday we expect to end the term. The children are coming 
at 2 instead of 10 and I have a Christ Child lying on straw, and 
little animals. There will be the story and some acting of 
shepherds. Then from 5-30 to 7, Mrs. Bose is to give a lantern 
lecture, and somewhere, of course, there will be sweets, almonds, 
raisins and oranges. 

Afterwards, next week, we are all hoping to go to Ajanta and 
Ellora—10 or 12 days of travel and study. The exigencies of 
climate make those days the most useable of the whole year, and 
we cannot afford to waste them. 

Dear Xtine is to be back soon. How she has sacrificed herself l 
Thank you so much for inviting her. 
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<0!. To Miss J. MacLeod 

December 23,1909 

, The Eve of X’mas Eve 

My dear Yum, 

.Your warm letter was nice. I am so grateful that you don’t 
try to convert me about Devamata. As you say, you may never 
see any other side. The day after X’rras day is your birthday. 
Love and happiness, Dear—and many more! We are starting 
today at noon for Ajanta and Ellora—and to be back Jan. 3rd! 
About Christine’s cloths. Do send them, and her shoes and 
stockings, here. She is weakening about the whole idea of 
America. But she is in rags! And unless she gets clothes here , 
she cannot start. She has your blue serge—it is her one thing. 
For the rest—dreadful! 

She says American Express Co. is quick and cheap, for sending. 
She won’t leave till April begins—if at all. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

Book to be out by Swamiji’s Utsab. 


632. To [ ? ] 

December 23,1909 

We are taking a boy with us on this journey. Sadananda 
just lies there on his bed of suffering, putting the passionate wor¬ 
ship of knowledge, the thirst for the ideal into everybody who 
waits on him. For days now he has been setting them all on fire 
about the Great Cases about B.’s science, about the country and 
so on. He is an educated man, yet he has that which education 
often fails to give. Our dear S. has begun to have this thirst and 
I trust Ajanta will be a great event to him. At any rate, I would 
sacrifice much to take this lad anywhere. 

Dear B! You don’t know how sacred he feels these things to be. 
Everything bends to them. We leave at noon today and hope to 
drive across the plain in bullock carts all night long tomorrow, 
like Mary and Joseph journeying to a cave. S. has your Christ 
Baby before him and they had a great ceremony offering it cake 
*nd almonds and raisins and lighted candles two nights ago. 
They worshipped it, he and his boys till midnight, they say. 
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(68) Longmans, Green Sc Co. To Mr. Francis H. Leggett 

Longmans, Green, Sc Co., Telephone 3617 Stuyvesant 

Publishers and Importers, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenge, New York 

New York and London Jan . 16, 1909 

Francis H. Leogett, Esq., 

West Broadway, 

New York City 

Dear Sir , 

We are in receipt of your favour of January 15th, authorizing us to proceed 
with an American edition of “Kali the Mother,” and in reply we would say 
that since writing you in December, we have had a communication from 
Miss Noble, informing us that she is in correspondence with the publisher of 
the London edition, regarding her general rights in the matter, and wepresume 
we shall hear from her, in due course, as to the outcome of that correspon¬ 
dence. As soon as we do hear from her, we will proceed with the matter. 
With compliments, we are 

Yours very truly, 
Longmans, Green Sc Co. 

(69) Mrs. Ole Bull To Mr. Francis H. Leggett 

Cambridge Studio Housb 
168 Brattle Street 
Jany. 27th , 1909 

My dear Mr, Leggett, 

A cable came from Margot yesterday saying only “at peace.” So the little 
mother lived to welcome me and Margot and the few days she prayed for. 
You were so kind in seeing her off! 

Again thanks, and my love to all the household. 

Most sincerely, 
Sara C. Bull 


(70) Mr. RomesH Chandra Dutt To Sister Nivedita 

Baroda 

15th October , 1909 

My dear Nivedita, 

I have written to Babu Bhupendra Nath, though I can’t tell him if any salary 
was offered to Mr. Blair by the Maharaja, because I don’t know it. I have 
asked Bhupendra Nath to try and bring the negotiation to a happy 
termination. 

You know, the Maharaja of Baroda and his wife are in Darjeeling now. 
I find the work most interesting here, and I am endeavouring, silently and 
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cautiously, to effect great reforms, and to bring a little more of light and joy 
and comfort to the lives of the poor noiseless agricultural population. Great 
expectations have been formed here from my appointment—and in those 
expectations the people shall not be disappointed. But in order to succeed, 
one has to be cautious and slow and absolutely silent. 

Unfortunately there is a famine in some parts of the state, and relief opera¬ 
tions have been commenced. I am overwhelmed with work,—but I like 
and appreciate it, as long as I have health and strength in me. 

Ever your loving 
Godfather 
Romesh Dutt 

l At the corner of the letter Nivedita wrote—“Mr. Dutt’s last letter.”] 

(71) Longvians, Green & Co. To Sister Nivedita 

91 and 93 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Nov. 30th , 1909 

Sister Nivedita, 

17 Bose Para Lane, 

BaoH Bazaar, Calcutta, India 

Dear Madam , 

We are in receipt of your letter of November 2, and hasten to reply. We 
had no communication whatever from Mr. Francis H. Leggett regarding a 
possible volume of Some Letters Op The Swami Vivekananda, and we do 
not remember to have heard any thing about it. We did receive a letter from 
Mr. Leggett regarding the projected American reprint of kali the mother, 
but as we wrote to Mr. Leggett at that time, you were then in communication 
with the London publishers regarding your rights and we did not feel our¬ 
selves able to proceed with the matter. We received no reply of any kind from 
Mr. Leggett, nor have we heard from yourself regarding the result of your 
negotiations with the London publishers. We assumed, therefore, that the 
matter had been dropped. The letter of Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. to which 
you refer, did not reach us either direct or through Mr. Leggett. 

We have, as you requested, written to Mrs. Leggett telling her the general 
facts in the case, and, presumably, you will hear from her in due course- 
Meanwhile, we are, 

Faithfully yours, 
Longmans, Green 3c Co. 

[Sister Nivedita put the following remark on the letter and sent it to 
Miss MacLeod:] 

Remember I can easily publish the Letters here, if you like—and possibly 
get some additions to them from the Math. 

If you think this best—let me have the manuscripts. 

N 

So this, you see, is all right. Nothing whatever has been done. 
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<>33. To Mrs. Wilson 

17 Bose Para Lanb 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Jan. 6,1910 

My poor darling, 

We got back yesterday from a 12 days’ race round India, simply 
"worn out. School began today. Your dear letter and gifts and 
Ernest’s pile of TPs were waiting. 

How well I understand your feelingl But we must try not to 
yield to it. This feeling comes with the greater intensity as our 
dear one losses her hold on us, in all ways. What can I say? Only 
that I do believe the change has been for the better, the infinitely 
better, for her, and that there is a meaning in it, that we shall 
one day find, if we are patient. Life is neither happiness nor 
sorrow, but infinite significance, using both of these, as its instru¬ 
ments. 

When you receive this, those last days will be living themselves 
over again on both our sides of the world, and much that was 
calm and uplifted last year, will seem terrible, and to-be-shrunk- 
from this. But we must remember that Ernest also has his 
memories of sorrow, and how good he was! I think no one was 
ever so good! Mother herself said to him, “No son could have 
been better.’’ 

No Darling, the message of it all seems to me—each tie is the 
more precious, since the great shadow might fall on any one! 
•Oh how one would value her, if one had her now! Even so let us 
love and worship all about us. This little patch of human rela¬ 
tionships has not withered cut of our soul’s garden for ever. The 
sun will shine on us all together, yet again and again, until the 
lesson is learnt, of that passionate love and infinite yearning 
service, that leaves us nothing to mourn over, and makes us ready 
to fly from it all, to GOD. We shall see mother, again, you and I. 
And we shall love and serve her, but not in the awful confusion 
and remorsefulness of the past. Oh what purity of love and 
generosity of spirit she gave! Her faults were all on the surface! 
Underneath, there was none like her! God keep her, and make 
Tier happy, where she now is. Ever ever beloved! 

M 

I forgot to tell you that all night long on Christmas Eve, we 
rattled over the broad roads to Ajanta and just as dawn broke. 
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and the wonderful moon was one hour gone down, we carae- 
upon the snow white tents of Mrs. Herringham’s Camp, and 
wished her ‘Marry Xmas!’ Then we spent 3 delightful days,, 
of art and history and books and walks and caves. 

We had carried a win of plum pudding and an iced cake as 
offerings, and the first we ate that night, with blazing brandy, in. 
that far-away place, at Xmas dinner. 

The Boses, Xtine, and I. The nieces seem better in other ways, 
but fearfully reduced, the Man of Sc. [Dr. Bose] says. 


634. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Paha Lane 
Bagm Bazaar, Calcutta 
Jan. 6, 1910 

My dearest Yum, 

This will be a very hurried note. We got back from our rush 
to the Caves yesterday, to SUCH a pile of letters and proofs I 
Today, Xtine has begun school. 

I have heard, through Parameshwar Lall, Esq., LL.B., Gaya, 
of a Mohammedan doctor (“a quack,” says P.L., but really a 
hakim, or doctor of the old school) who has cured his eldest son 
of these glands, when all the English doctors said there must be 
an operation. He would have hurried home, if he had known, 
but his wife and brother acted on their own responsibility, and 
the boy seems now stronger than before the attack he ever wrs. 
I have written to P.L. for the name and address of the doctor, 
intending to send it to M. Patterson, if I get it. But you had 
better write also, from your end, and tell her to enquire of P.L. 

if she has not yet heard from me. Undoubtedly, as a man said 

• 

here yesterday, there are these old medicines in India, if one 
could only come upon them at the time one needs them! How 
nice and encouraging you are about Xtine’s visit to America f 
Please thank Jeanne for her card. I am so glad Lady Betty is 
better. Poor S. Sara! I wish she could get to you! 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 
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635. To [ ? J 

January 10, 1910 

I received your letter about the New Edition this week. I don’t 
think, if I were you, that I should reserve anything, not do 1 
think these young men will cany the thing through. If they 
really would, however, I think they should be encouraged. If I 
can once get time to re-edit, there will be no lack of means for 
publication, at least in India, because the editions sell out all 
the time. 

I posted the Master to you yesterday. It is full of errors, but 
looks, I think, fairly decent. I understood you better afterwards 
and that the charge brought against it was that it was too 
personal. Of course, I have considered this and decided what 
course to take, on grounds that others might not understand. It 
had to include a certain recognition of my own mind, as a factor 
to it, in order to give full value, as I thought, to the account, 
which is really a record of the swing of Swamiji’s thought between 
East and West. Of course, having decided on this, I tried to 
minimize the personal element as far as possible, and have pro¬ 
bably failed to do so adequately. 

B. [Bose] says it is quite true, that people who dislike either 
Swamiji or myself will not care for this book, but that for a future 
generation it will have great interest. May I ask you if you 
discover defects in binding to return your copy? I am having 
great trouble over this. 

If I could only tell you the joy with which I heard yesterday of 
the release of the 9 deportees and their return to their families ? 
Especially of one who was a Brahma preacher, [Krishna Kumar 
Mitra] a humble, brave, God-fearing man, whose wife and 
children have been utterly smitten down by his removal. We 
do not know them at all well, but somehow I have had such 
a strong impression of their suffering that I feel as if my own 
father were coming home.' 
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•636. To Dr. T. K. Cheynb 

17 Bose Para Lanb 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Jan. 11, 1910 

My dear Dr. Cheyne, 

We spent Christmas at the Caves of Ajanta, and it was delight¬ 
ful, on our return, to find your warm letter amongst the New 
Year’s mail. Mrs. Ole Bull is at her home in Cambridge, Mass, 
and writes that she is spending a very cosy winter by her own 
fireside, but I fear that her health is over frail, or she would not be 
contended with the luxury of this peace and quiet. As soon as 
I have answered this letter of yours, I hope to send it on to her, 
so that you shall be in communication with both of us at once. 
She values very highly the days she had the opportunity of 
spending with you! 

I had not heard of Fr. Tyrrell’s death. What a reaper of 
harvests 1909 has been! I am hoping to bring out “The Master 
as I saw Him” within the next three or four weeks, and Mrs. Ole 
Bull has already put your name at the head of her list, for the 
sending of copies. So I am hoping to place it in your hands quite 
soon. It has been printed locally, hence is full of errors. They 
creep in, even after the correction of final proof! But in many 
ways it has been an advantage to have it on the loom near by. 
And I trust you will discuss it freely and frankly with me, aprat 
from its proof-errors. 

I have seen nothing, since I left England. Neither your own 
book, nor Tyrrell’s, nor the Trans, of the Oxford Congress of the 
History of Religions! I am in such a different world, here in this 
little corner of Calcutta! Yet even here, there are minds great 
and beloved—and the history of Hinduism is very absorbing, even 
though, as I go deeper I feel more ignorant. 

Do please remember me to your dear niece, Miss Daniels. 
Soon the snowdrops and the spring-buds will all be out in 
England, and one can picture you, resting in the shadow of the 
Eternities. Whether in your Oxford study, or in the sunlight- 
patches in the parks, it is wonderful to be able to picture such 
corners of peace! 

Believe me, dear Dr Cheyne, 

Ever most faithfully, yours, 
Nivedita of RK—V. 
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637. To Miss J MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lanb 
Bach Bazaar, Calcutta- 
Jan. 12,1910 

Dearest Yum, 

Here is the name of the doctor who cured P. L’s son of 
tubercular glands. In writing to him, do you or Miss Patterson 
please give him all the important symptoms, and mention P.L., 
but do not mention me, as I have quarrelled with P.L. on a ques¬ 
tion of principle, and don’t wish to be involved. The first part 
of the name is a title. The man is a gentleman and a sportsman. 
It is said that he is not rich, but he takes no money. I think it 
might be well to say that Miss P. is the sister-in-law of Col. Davies, 
Commissioner of Peshawar or—or—or—? 

I am so sorry to hear that Lady Betty is still ill and in bed. 
But I am sure, as you say, that when one is low, there is 
nowhere better than Ridgely to be ill in. One can be so cosy and 
so peaoeful there 1 

I read Bucke on ‘C C.’ some years ago, and sent my copy to 
the Hammonds, at least, if it is the book I think. It mentioned 
Sri Ramakrishna, if I am not mistaken. 

Savitri is hanging between life and death tonight. How we 
are praying! And no one has given up hope! Her sister, 
whose illness was more complex, but not so far gone, seems 
to be improving. They gave Oxygen yesterday. Still, we are 
hoping. 

Madame Wallerstein sent me a review at Christmas time, which. 
contains a wonderful translation and digest of an extract 
from Raja Yoga. What a nice thing! And how I envy her the 
power to bring a thing out, just in time for the Xmas post! I have 
told Lady Betty all about a Mrs. Richardson whom I should like 
you to know, for her sake, not yours! 

What a dreadful little person Mrs Love is! Christine heard 
more about her, from other sources, as well as you. Perfectly 
dreadful! We have all known her. S. Sara will tell you, if 
you ask! 

Please give my love to S. Dora. How sweet that time was, 
of seeing her! 1 can hardly believe how long it is since 
then! 

I would like to write and thank Jeanne for her Christmas Card. 
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—but it would be true kindness if she will let me do it through 
you. There is such a pile of Xmas letters yet! 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

Thursday noon — 13.1.10. 

Savitri died last night, just before midnight. 


-638. To Mrs. Francis H. Leggett 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoh Bazaar. Calcutta 
Jan. 12, mo 

Dear Lady Betty, 

Thank you very very much for the £20 which Yum sent on in 
her last letter. How much I hope that you are better! These 
Christmas festivities will have seemed very mournful, if you were 
not better! But it is surely true, as Yum so constantly reminds 
herself—that there could be no where to be ill in, like Ridgely. 
It is almost a happiness, sometimes, to be ill, if one is in a beautiful 
place, and surrounded by the people one loves 1 There is such rest, 
and so much time to think! 

Tomorrow is the festival, with us, of the little ship of flowers, 
the little ships that we float on the Ganges at sunset, laden with 
prayers for all who are away from us! So my letter comes, this 
time, on the waves that carry them too, the waves with their 
burden of prayer! 

You know Ridgely will always be one of the sacred spots, for 
it really was Swamiji’s home. That autumn was one of the times 
to be “much remembered.” 

We have been having visits here, from a Mrs. R.H. Philipson, 
a pretty little American, who came across some of Swami’s people 
in California and then met Swami Abhedananda in London. 
She knows the Herbertons and Cyril Scott, there. Swami 
Saradananda went with us to Dukhineswar, in her motor, the 
other day—then we dropped down the River to the Math in a 
little boat, and they talked, while I made tea. We were just in 
time for evening service, and then home in the starlight. Al¬ 
together, it was one of the great tests, and she came through 
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beautifully. She was in sympathy with everything,and one never 
felt her jarring. I shall be so glad if it is possible for her to meet 
you, or any of our friends, at any time. She would like so much 
to know anyone in Paris who was interested in Vedanta, for she 
has to spend much time, she says, there. I thought perhaps Yum 
would introduce the Nobels to her. With love to yourself and all 
at Ridgely. And wishing you a wonderful year of hope and com¬ 
fort and blessedness. 

I am dear Lady Betty, ever yours, 

Margot 

639. To I?] 

17 Bose Para Lake 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
January 20th, 1910 

My dear “ R.A .” 

It is a great grief to me that I cannot possibly take Dr. Venkata 
Rangam’s daughters.* There is nothing more needed than a home 
attached to the house of the Holy Mother and under the charge 
of an orthodox Hindu lady, for such girls. We could then bring 
them here to school, with our other pupils, and send them back 
again, while yet they would remain under the highest social 
influence of their own people. Some such scheme seems to me 
essentia], and I fancy, if the Math had the money it would be glad 
enough to do this. But it would take means and I do not know 
where these could be got! 

I do not think language need be a permanent difficulty—for we 
have a number of girls here, who know some English and would 
soon get into communication. But at present it is one of the 
difficulties! It would De easier to start two fcirls on such a career 
than one—because they would be company for each other. I 
wish you would write to Swami Saradananda and urge this need 
upon him. He is not unaware of it—but I should like him to hear 
from you. 

•"Since then these two Brahmacharinis had gone to Calcutta, served the 
Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi, staying in Sister Nivedita School for 4 years 
and after their return started Sri Sarada Matri Mandir at Madras, which 
afterwards this was shifted to Bangalore.”—! This note was given in a 
Mysore Pamphlet from which this letter is culled. ] 
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Meanwhile let the child learn as much English and Indian 
History and as much Geography as she can from her father. And 
let him not be afraid to keep her unmarried for a few years, while 
he educates her. The unmarried daughter will be a tower of 
strength to their families later—and can still marry, when old if 
they so wish. 

The meaning of the word India and the place of India in the 
world together with a burning desire to serve India, the soil and 
the people, are the things that are to be recognised as Education 
for women. These things are the centre. A knowledge of English 
is valuable, only because of the freedom it gives for travel and that 
gathering of knowledge. “How can I serve my country? How? 
How ?”—should be the cry of ever> educated woman’s heart. 

Ever yours, 
Nivedita of Rk.—V. 


640. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Jan. 20, 1910 

My dearest Yum, 

You certainly do give delightful news of your own health, 
which is very cheering “if true,” as Mrs. Brown would say. About 
Lady Betty, I hope that by this time you have had some good 
news. The bladder is a wretched place to have trouble 1 Your 
letter I am returning, because I am sure that you have now heard 
that all is well. Personally I have had a lesson—apart from this, 
altogether—that makes me feel all banks to be dishonest, as I 
have long known them to be stupid—and I am glad you trust, 
in future, to none. 

I hope to post copies of “Master as I saw Him” to you and 
S. Sara, as soon as out. But please treat these ss more or less 
private for a week. By that time I shall know whether or not 
Longmans are willing to undertake the English and American 
distribution—and your orders can be fulfilled. I have made a 
proposal to Longmans which I hope they will confirm—for tne 
sake of a larger sale in the West, and protection of oopyright in 
future. We are hoping to have the book out here, by the Birthday. 
Siva 1 Siva! Mrs. Philipson came to see the school, and seemed 
quite touched. Xtine took her round, and she gave her $.10, 
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and said she would see what she could do in America. This was 
entirely on her own volition and I think it was rather nice, don’t 
you ? I took her to Dukhfineswar] and the Math, and she met 
Saradananda. 1 shall be so glad if she crosses your path at any, 
time, in London or America. 

How beautiful Ridgely must be, now 1—and so full of life and 
fun, with George and Alberta and the weans! We are looking 
forward immensely to Xtine’s new clothes. It will be so exciting 
to see them! Poor Swampsie [Sadananda] suffers dreadfully 
from time to time. He now has occasional epileptic fits—and 
dreads what he calls "lunacy,” above all things. You don’t know 
how terrible it is when the call comes, and one has to run to him, 
to face this experience! But he says “if he is here still” on 
Swamiji’s birthday he will go to the Math with us, in a boat, and 
keep it! He is so blessed! Always lovely to go and talk tol 

Ever lovingly to you all, 

Margot 


641. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffb 

January 20,1019 

Hqw I wish you could get the Karmayogin every week! In my 
opinion, it is a triumph of style and thought. Aravindo is magni¬ 
ficent. On the other hand, of course, every man who directs a 
party runs the risk of watering-down the ideal. I am sending 2 by 
this post to Katie—before—-marriage. If these things reach, 
you will understand. If not, please say. 

I wonder how much the Engl, papers give you about 
Lahore. I fancy none of the spice. Do you know for instance 
that Ajit Singh’s brother, Lalla Kishen Lall, stands charged with 
having translated and published, Bryan's article on the Govern¬ 
ment of India ? !!!! Ajit Singh himself has escaped, but Bhai 
Paramananda, a prof, of the DAV College [Dayananda Anglo 
Vedic College] has been arrested, on the score of living in the 
same house, probably. Only the other day, our friend the Editor 
here, was summoned to Lahore, to give evidence in the trial of 
an Editor there, who was charged with having published a transla¬ 
tion of an article on Dupleix that had appeared, in English, in. 
the Modern Review. 

We may pray for the return of the Liberals, for the fall of Morley 
67 
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will be the signal for wholesale deportations. Meanwhile how 
I wish Morley had the courage to release K. K. Mitter [Krishna 
Kumar] and Aswini K.D. [Kumar Dutta]! The first is said to be 
dying of a broken heart, in his solitary confinement and people 
are going mad about it. An outbreak of terrorism would surprise 
no one. It is said that his misery had been somewhat mitigated 
by the kindly feeling of a newly appointed English jailor—but 
even he dare not infringe orders, and K-K.M. has made a principle 
{as I think rightly) of submitting in silence, and making no 
requests, ever since his arrest. When you hear of the manner of 
that arrest, it makes your blood boil. The police left word at his 
house that the Superintendent at the Thana wanted a few words 
with him. Like the kindly fool he is, he went—and then for 36 
hours his distracted family searched for him, never suspecting 
that he had simply walked in to a trap!!! 

It is growing very clear to me that oppression such as now 
Teigns here, making every word of honest cirticism into sedition, 
is really whatever it may look like, a blow aimed at Moderation. 
•Only a few slaves continue to whine. Men of real independence 
are driven to silence. And the only movement that has room to 
:grow is the secret propaganda of terrorism and revolution. 

Apart from this very elementary psychology, the utter reck¬ 
lessness of the Governing party here is appalling. How do they 
•propose to hold this country, if war should break out with 
Germany ? With the Mohommedan world on the one side, and 
Japan on the other, do they imagine there are no alternatives to 
B.R. [British Raj ?]. But they seem to think of nothing but venting 
their own private greed of tyranny—utterly irresponsible. And 
if power returns to the higher classes with this election, as I feel 
sure it will do, the same recklessness about the furture will reign 
iin England. We saw that it could be so, in the Boer War. 

Moderates, if they had the sense, would describe themselves 
as the party who wished to retain England as the continuous 
resistance-surface, until the point of India’s emergence as a 
nation. Extremists would then be only those who wished the 
English out, on any terms. By robbing the former party of rights 
of speech, all who are not mere mendicants will be driven to the 
• opposite horn of the dilemma—and success for them will mark 
a bad day for India, I fear. For one may pay too high a price for 
the most appetising dish! 
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I forgot to tell you that Lalla K. L. has summoned all sorts 
of witnesses to appear for him—Rash Behari Ghosh, Mr. 
Gokhale, Sir George Clarke—etc. etc. 

A Commission has been appointed to take their answers and 
one question—to Sir George Clarke runs—what did he think 
of Mr. Gokhale’s Library, at the Servants of India—Poona?!!! 
Ordered to be modified, by the judge. 

Poor Mr. G[okhale] is now at the height of unpopularity. 
Doubtless, he is as popular with the Govt, as he is unpopular 
with the people, and both opinions are in my judgement mistaken, 
and bound to undergo sudden reversal at some unexpected 
moment in the future— 

Ever yours— 

When the Children’s toys reach you, in Christine’s consign¬ 
ment of brasses, please let them be regarded as next year’s birth¬ 
day present—otherwise I can never be “a little before the 
birthday.” 

My love to you all. 


-642. To Mary Hale 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Jan. eorh, 1910 

My dear ‘Aunt Mary' 

Was it you, or Mrs. Hale, who chose these wonderful coloured 
pictures for us? Of course I didn’t mean anything grand, like 
these! But they are a perfect feast of joy! Thank you again and 
again. Italy must be a mervellous country to live in! In a few 
weeks more The Master as I Saw Him is to be complete. The 
prices are not yet arranged. It is just possible that you may be 
able to order from Longmans. But I think you will want it at 
once, in any case and so, if it has to be posted from here, will 
you let us have a post card, immediately on receiving this? 
The Manager, 

Udvodhan Office, 

12/13, Gopal Chunder Neogi’s Lane, 

Bagh Bazaar, Calct tta. 
is the address. 
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I do hope you are stronger than you were. It is exceedingly 
distressing to think of you being so weak and delicate! I could 
not have believed it, in the old days and the picture of you that 
day, by the lakeside, is very distressing. In any case, you must 
get well . I trust the news from the other dear ones is good. Oh 
Mary, Beloved, there are many things worse than death! 

Ever your own loving, 
Margot 


643. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

Calcutta 
Jan. 20,1910 

My dear S. Sara , 

Your letter tells that you have sent in £.50. I have just received 
the receipt from the bank. Thank you very much. I am entirely 
afraid of being a burden to you, but there is no question of our 
need and ability to use it. Oh the need around us! And Christine 
buys a good deal more than I did, which i know you would say 
was right and wise. Health is better than economy, although it 
is so costly. 

I am working to have M.A.S.H. [Master As I Saw Him] out by 
Swamiji’s birthday. The Life of A.M. Bose is to be published 
tomorrow night. These will be two great things off. I am afraid 
you will be disappointed in the latter, but if you only knew how 
many terrors had been averted. And I do not consider that bio¬ 
graphy is ever written nowadays. Fifty years hence even Morle>’s 
Life of Gladstone will only be regarded as a book of reference. In 
these matters the ideals of science have destroyed literature and 
we are limited to the accumulation of date. And I think you wilt 
feel, as I do, the vastness of the work he did. 


644. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Jan.27,1910 

My dear Yum , 

Mdme. Wallerstein sends me a copy tf ‘figaro’ [fyaro?) 
announcing a certain sadhu to lecture in Paris, as a disciple of 
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Vivekananda. Tne man calls himself Sri Guru Mahatma 
Paramahamsa Agamya. He is notorious here and in London. 
Violent temper and horrible immorality. No connection whatever 
with Swami, though he generally announces himself as bis Guru \!! 
—and says he is not altogether satisfied with his disciple!!!!!! 
Please let M. Nobel know all this. I have posted an old copy of 
the ‘Brahmavadin’ referring to the case to him. But I have under¬ 
stood that his offences were much worse than there stated. Hope 
post “Master” next week 

How I hope Lady Betty is better! I dreamt one night that 
Mr. Leggett could not be happy without her!!! I have no belief 
in such things however! 

Lovingly, 

M 


645. To Mrs. Ole Bull 


Jan. 27,1910 


My dear S. Sara, 

My days are now mainly spent among proof-sheets. I hope to 
post the book next week. Think I must post you the life of A.M. 
Bose. If you get another please return it. It came out this week. 

The public news is terrible, another assassination. This will 
react most unfavourably on the liberty of the press. 

I wrote a note on the Godfather. He has been very brilliantly 
criticized by the younger school. It is said that his economic 
history made the Boycott largely so that he really was a great 
determining factor, in that case. But to us who loved him all this 
seems too cold. And going through old papers I found a letter 
to myself, in which he explained his aims and hopes for Baroda. 
This I hope to send his biographer. It is a wonderful document.* 


•For the letter of Romesh Chandra Dutt see Appendix—1904. 
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646. To [?] 

Feb. 2,1910 

I am already at work on the next two books, one of which I 
have Longmans’ permission to offer to Houghton & Mifflin 
about the new edition of Swamiji’s works. It is true that one 
does want to edit them. I have been urging on Christine that she 
might do a great deal towards this, by making corrections but 
she says she will do it if the work is ever stopped here. A decision 
that sounds to me like indefinite postponement. In the meantime, 
I cannot undertake the work yet and it would be a pity (supposing 
that these young men have the necessary energy and persistence, 
which I do not believe) to stop the edition, I think it is best to 
encourage. Longmans would I know be glad to bring out the 
uniform edition, as Mr. Leggett so deeply wished, and they would 
offer many advantages. 

Also, if one re-edited gradually, one could lodge the revisions 
with them for future editions. This you oould provide for in the 
original agreement. Otherwise the revisions had better be left 
with the Math, who are all eager that I should do it and will be 
very safe trustees afterwards. Meanwhile, I think, we ought to 
put no obstacle in the way of this very great effort, Siva! Siva! 

The last assassination of a police officer of some sort in the 
High Court has startled everyone, and they say that the result 
will be repressive legislation of such a type that “in five years 
Bengal will be prostrate” and this means never to rise again I I 
expect it will be the liberty of the press that will be attacked. But 
as this has already been very severely handled, the difficulty is to 
see that could be done further. I expect they are at their wits end 
and groping about like everyone else. 


647. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

17 Bose Para Lane 
BagH Bazaar, Calcutta 
Feb. 2 1 1910 

My dearest S. Sara , 

Thank you so much for this wonderful letter of warmth and 
approval about the Master. Yesterday was Swamyi’s birthday, 
and one oopy was hastily made ready for me to take to the Math, 
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and put on His sofa. I am hoping to have another this afternoon, 
for you. Longmans are going to distribute in England and. 
America. 

Indeed I am glad to know that the others do not care for it. 
Nothing in the world would give me such pleasure as a frank 
discussion of one’s work, but this false notions of politeness make 
impossible as one is always in the dark as to how far one has or 
has not succeeded. It would b: nice to know whether they find 
actual facts or merely did not feel a special approval. 

If the last, it may be that the book is unconsciously written so 
entirely from the Indian standpoint that only those who have a 
deeper knowledge of India will care for it. I did hope, however, 
that it contained a great deal which was universal and I am deter¬ 
mined to improve and extend it so long as life lasts. 

But how deeply grateful I am for your warmth and approval. 
You have never failed in your support of my writing. What solid 
help you have rendered me. Shall I ever forget the months in the 
getting and the finding of the publisher? Nor can I forget how 
you made the Secretaryship possible. 0.1 this hand and on that, 

I have had your help always. At last I realise that this is my speciall 
task and that I can hardly get enough done in the time that, 
remains. 


648. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 

Feb. 10,1910- 

Dear Friend , 

The deportees are coming home. Can you imagine what on®' 
feels? 

Of Course you stand aghast, as all do, at the Press Bill. Isn’t 
it funny that the people have never seemed to think of an illicit 
press? I hear that Bhupen Bose and Maulaviya of Allahabad 
were the only 2 who voted against it 1 A curse seems to have fallen 
on Katie’s friend, and he does nothing but make blunders f 
Bhupen pointed out that the added cost of the press would still' 
further penalise education, by making text books expensive lit 
Is it true that Kitchener is to bs Viceroy? This is madness. A 
great name of conciliation should be set up. Someone says the 
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<Jovernment now is nothing but a tower of Babel, and whatever 
it does will worsen things! Is it really so ? This last assassination 
is said to have demoralised the detective force, who now tremble 
for their lives. Besides this, there is the inevitable discontent 
within the department, due to the fact that foreign masters know 
not whom to, trust or distrust, and, in a period of crisis, persist 
in the grudging and suspicious attributes of severe discipline. 
Minto, visiting Goa the other day, insisted by treaty on the in¬ 
carceration of | a dozen Bengali workmen employed in building 
there, by an English firm. They were imprisoned during his stay, 
and released afterwards, to a sudden blaze of glory and friendly 
•curiosity. The Gov. is transferringMadrassishere, in every depart¬ 
ment and vice versa. Is this not a very doubtful policy ? 

Well well. I wonder if this is enough. What bolt will fall next, 
no one knows. 

The Calcutta edition of Mrs. P. JC. R. no longer has any locus 
standi on the B. Sch. Committee. They were so tired of it! And 
even a worm will turn, at last! 

Pushpo seems to suffer dreadfully in health. She has begged 
vs to take her in for a few days and give her a change. So we 
have invited her for next Monday. We don’t overwhelmingly 
approve of him. 

Two of Mr. A. M. Bose’s daughters have died at 93, [ Upper 
Circular Road] within the last month—-Savitri and Tutie. This 
is terrible—3 daughters died of consumption, since the father’s 
<leath, and pure cases of infection at moments cf run down and 
exhaustion. The pity of it! 

The man of Science thinks the plan of sending his godson to 
the Hudsons admirable. He says all will benefit and especially 
the child, who will develop a warm feeling for mother and home. 

My photograph is from a drawing by Maud Stumm—a talented 
yg. New York, Jewess—not by Miss Putnam, who did them. 

How terrible these Theosophical myths are! Imagine a clt rgy- 
man advertising gods to the heathen! Do you think history ever 
"Before saw such a debacle of the intellect, as a result of vulgar 
literacy ? 

Ever yours— 

The Conservative 
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649. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Feb. 10, 1910 

My dearest Yum, 

When I told Christine that I had had the warmest letter from 
you, explaining why you could never enjoy anything I wrote, she 
gasped. But when she had read it, she laughed, and said it was 
true. The box of clothes came this week. They are so good! She 
looks wonderful in the white, with pale blue edgings. 

Poor thing! To be or not to be is likely to be decided for her, 
on the American question, by news that her brother-in-law is 
dead, and her sisters need her badly at once. Last week came 
word that he was dangerously ill with Pneumonia and some time 
ago, she kept waking up in the night and crying, for no reason 
that she knew of. One night she had the idea of going to America 
on the 15th of Feb., but in the morning could not account for it. 
So we think it must have been this knowledge. She is wonderfully 
heroic in taking it quietly, and facing all the possibilities that 
arise from it. She might have to take up her family again. Of 
course I do not think this will happen, but it is not an impossibi¬ 
lity. Meanwhile, if G A and Ly. B. are thinking of London via 
China, does it not mean India, on the way? Only if I were they, 
I should take till July 1911 over it! They might do Egypt, Syria, 
and Greece in addition! And perhaps Constantinople—and 
Spain! Meanwhile, I fear Minto is going back. I fancy the poor 
man is un-nerved, by all he has passed through—while that fool 
of a Curzon continues to babble! I wonder he doesn’t hide his 
head! Does he think poor little Minto is responsible for the new 
condition? 

It was Swamiji’s Birthday Festival last Sunday, and Sadananda 
was able to go with us in a boat to the Math. It looks as if his health 
might have taken a wonderful turn. Swamiji’s brother Mohim 
was saying that he will still live 2 or 3 years. If so, it must pro¬ 
bably be as my guest. There is no peace or well-being for him, 
any other way. But he is a great centre of strength and growth, 
in his house at the corner, there. He sets youngmen on fire for 
ideals, and as that is what India wants at this moment, more than 
anything else, we want more and more and more of him. We 
don’t want Technical Education or anything else, apart from love 
and self-sacrifice and burning idealism 1 So far, this year, we have 
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been surrounded by death, death on every hand—a servant has 
lost his little son. Christine’s sister has probably lost her husband. 
Two nieces of the Bairn have died, within a month of each other! 
Jogin-Ma’s daughter is dying. Last year and this year—how 
terrible! Well! Well! It must be! But one is a great coward. 

Dear, I do trust the sleep is coming back! Do you let the metal 
rest at midday, even when it feels no need? Then, strength will 
accumulate! 

Ever ever lovingly, 
Margot 

How I do hope that Alberta and Lady Betty are well! 


650. To Mr. & Mrs S. K. Ratcliffe 

Feb. 17,1919 

Dear friends, 

It may b: worthwhile to explain that I don’t use this address, 
unless I am quite sure of posting your letter in town, by a safe 
hand. That is the reason why I sometimes send to Katie—before 
—marriage and other ways. Whenever a new act of terrorism 
occurs, postal facilities are again energetically impeded for a time 
—so my agents or sister are specially valuable at such periods. 

They have lately made repeated petty attempts to get 
informauon, and I fancy all have been refused—so I suppose I 
may expect trouble in these matters—as the very anger with 
which I meet what I call ‘impertinence’ will aggravate their sus¬ 
picions. The interesting and amusing side is the class of persons 
who are set to report on the stream of thought! 

The release of the deportees is said to be due—not to Morley’s 
conscience, but—to Keir Hardie and Ramsay MacDonald. 
Imagine it ! And that ass of a young Burdwan refers to R H as 
“a Sirdar of white coolies!” But oh—India is so glad to have 
them back! Of the Government however it must be said that it 
has been amusingly maligned. The only 2 who have suffered in 
health were Aswini Babu and another (I don’t know and cannot 
remember their names) who had diabetes already. One has cast 
off his malaria of which he was dying and has blossomed as the 
rose, growing to 6 times his normal size, playing hockey daily 
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with an Englishman—another kept poultry (a Hindu!! Splendid 1!) 
and had just produced 400 eggs, when the annoying news arrived 
that he was released, and must return home! All this is of course 
hearsay. I understand that even Kr. K. [Krishna Kumar] Mitter 
looks well. 

Mr. Gokhale must bs very simple. He thinks Bengal is 
“prostrated” already by the Press Bill, because nothing is being 
said. Really I do think politics is a poor field to develop your 
wits in. 

Puspho is here for a few days visit. She needs work—the 
doctors say—Zenana life with its strict confinement creates ner¬ 
vous problems. One would not guess what a stimulant fresh air 
is 1 What a good womanly woman she is! So many interesting 
questions and observations she brings. One is never dull with her. 

Swampsie [Sadananda] is in the Goswami house at the end of 
the lane—looking better—but too weak even to get into a carriage 
unassisted. 

Christine is going to USA in April. Will pass through England 
and visit you, on her return journey. Expects to be back in 
November. My sister and brother both have new addresses— 
which I had better give you—5 Ashgrove—Bradford—Yorks— 
and Cuileen—Ballycastle—Co. Anteim. Do go to Ballycastle 
someday, for a holiday! Oh lovely wonderful spot! 

They say Minto is frightened to death—as well the poor soul 
may bs and will return at once—leaving the Viceregal risks to 
Baker. Bhupen Babu is the most popular man in the country for 
the moment, because he spoke out against the Press Bill. It seems 
that he thinks the forcible suppression of boycott is to blame for 
these later troubles. Boycott he says was a natural and healthy 
mode of expressing discontent. Whispers are current that a boy 
called Indranath Nandi has secretly turned informer. The police, 
are said to be utterly unmanned by these assass. And this is only 
natural, I suppose. I daresay none of us would enjoy the hourly 
risk of a shot! 

As I write the hot air is resonant with the humming of a great 
black bee. How I wish it would come in I The Indian bee— 
a couple of inches long. How beautiful! Blue black and shining. 

Love to ray god-bairns—from their 


Godmother 
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651. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Calcutta 
Feb. 11,1910 

My dear Yum- Yum, 

It is now decided that my sister [Christine] will go to America 
this year. Her journey is planned for 6 or 7 months only, and I 
advise her to go straight through to USA first, and afterwards 
to do England and if possible Germany (She is eager to see 
N urn berg, her father’s birthplace) on her return. She hopes to 
leave Bombay April 15th. I hope she will thus arrive while you 
are all at Ridgely—or you, at least—and so visit you on her way 
home. As she is very squeamish about money matters, it will 
be best if I send money to you, so that you can take her return 
ticket out of it, if nothing else turns up. She expects to be back in 
November. 

At the same time, it is nice to know that she has had good news 
from home. The suspense was not to be borne last Sunday, so 
we cabled—and the reply came “well.” Still she has many things 
to do for her family, and the ‘anxiety* has stirred her to the depths, 
so that one is glad that she was already thinking of this journey. 

She has had such a WARM letter from 

[Pages missing] 

I reopen letter to say how good I find you have been, about 
copies! Please let S. Sara know about James and Geddes—that 
you have taken them, and let me have Calve’s address! I must 
send her one! 

If there is any advantage in Author’s rates, the bill will be sent 
to me—if none, you will get an ordinary account. 

M 


652. To Mr. & Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffe 

Feb. 23, 1910 

My dear Chitlings, 

When Mrs. Herringham gets back, you must certainly go and 
see her at once, in order to hear from her the delightful story of 
the Terror of Bengal. Nanda Lai Bose and another artist, 
returning with her from Ajanta have been forcibly detained, and 
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only allowed to proceed home on telegrams from Woodroffe 
and Blount. No reasons given—but easy enough to imagine! 
This was nothing. The really amusing thing was the projected 
visit of Clarke to Ajanta. Bengali artists removed and put into 
camp 5 miles away and there surrounded by armed sepoys. Under 
these circumstances of peril, Clarke himself could not venture to 
visit the Caves, but 4 other gallant gentlemen, well guarded by 
armed soldiers adventured their lives (private secretary of Cl. 
and Superintendent Bombay police and Simcox, Collector or 
Comm. (?) Jalgaon and one other) and went. Oh ye gods! 
When safely in empty Caves and well secured without—a gun 
went off! Whereupon “In line!"—roars Simcox! “Face front!” 
etc. etc. Each sepoy is fiercely examined by panic stricken 
superiors and it transpires that sheer excitement and general 
sense of impending doom had caused one man to let his musket 
go off by accident!!! Bless him! He caps the situation. 

But one awful thing remains to be told. Would you believe 
what was found in the Caves? A piece of paper—printed 
in Bengali!! This of course was carefully lifted and carried away 
for careful examination later. 

Looking at the map, you will see that Jalgaon is only a few 
hours from Nassick. We have laughed over this story till we 
have cried—but I can quite believe that the victims found it less 
funny. Fortunately Bengal cannot be blamed for Jackson’s 
assassination. 

Yes—the news is distressing. There is no doubt of it. And 
each time anything happens, small harassments grow more 
numerous. You know you can always send letters UNDER 
COVER to agents. 

You can imagine how much benefit the Bombay officials derived 
from their inspection of the Ajanta paintings. 

There is a very ugly story current about Duttgupta who was 
hanged on Monday morning the 31st. They are said to have 
extorted a signed confession (torture is assumed) implicating 
others. Then, when the lawyer of the man arrested (Krishnaggur 
pleader) begged on Sunday afternoon for reprieve for cross exa¬ 
mination, he met only with peremptory refusal from Baker and 
immediate hanging of prisoner. In my opinion this fact which is 
given in papers, invalidates whatever may be in confession. Why 
should there not be a question in House? 
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Next time I go exploring, I shall certainly take diary, for your 
special benefits. No. You can also send to Nim. I did not know 
you were interested, or would have done so before. It is just 
possible that our holidays may be spent on the Kedar Nath Badri- 
Narayan pilgrimage—seeing sources of Ganges. 

Well Well. I have no second story so good as my first. So I 
must stop. Only for once in my life I am glad I was not present 
at the fray. I ought to have gone to Ajanta to support 
Mrs. Hferringham] as soon as her English friends left—and felt 
privately a little aggrieved that difficulties were put in my way by 
friends here—who did not want me to leave. But Oh if one had 
had to meet those 4 men and receive rudeness from them! 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


653. To I?] 

February 23,1910 

You have no idea how nervous the authorities have become in 
consequence of recent terrible events. Mrs. Herringham has had 
great trouble on her journey with her corps of Bengal’s artists, and 
I for one once am glad I was not there. I could not bear to be 
treated rudely by Englishmen, and it would have happened. I 
have written the story to the ex-Editor in London, so do ask 
Katie for it! 

Mrs. Herringham has written in extraordinary detail to Mr. A. 
N. Tagore the artist, which shows what her own excitement and 
indignation must have been. With all her influence at Hyderabad 
she could do nothing with one ridiculous English official. We 
are getting quite close to Russia! 

I am hoping to hear that you have received the Master, and 
are pleased about Longmans. It is so exciting when one brings 
out a book to look forward to letters and reviews. I have had 
one of the former from Sw. Ramakrishnananda and none of the 
latter. 
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654. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Feb. 24, 1910 

My dear Yum, 

You had not ordered 20 books for your list before, but only 
13—however I am sending this additional list to Longmans. 
You are very very good—for orders like these can only happen 
once! Aren’t you pleased that a good publisher like Longmans 
undertakes the book? 

Christine hopes to land at Genoa or Venice—not yet sure which 
—early in May. Perhaps you may be accessible. How nice that 
would be! In any case, she probably goes on to America at once. 
S. Sara writes so warmly asking her to Cambridge! 

Is it really true that you are suffering less than you were? That 
is really wonderful! Oh what good news! The moment the up- 
curve begins, health is in sight. I wonder if you sleep better now! 

I do hope Lady Betty is getting well, and that you will all enjoy 
your summer in Switzerland. It is so wise, after a great shook, 
to go in for new and wholesome impressions like that! I think 
it is likely to be a great success. I am very grateful to you for 
offering to help about Sadananda. I shall feel that I can afford 
a chicken ready cooked, twice a week or so. Every now and then 
he comes to a bad spell of something or other, and after it, 
has to be fed up expensively. One month it was gout. Again 
epilepsy, now heart, and I feel unspoken fears as I contemplate 
it all and look at the swollen feet! Yet I never thought to see him 
look so well again. A few days ago, I just found that he was being 
starved, on sago and things, and I went down town, and came 
back with soup-flavourings. You see our cook is very inefficient 
for an invalid, and we are very busy. Oh if I could cook, I would! 

I try a little, but it is erratic and rather useless. However, I can 
have a whole chicken stewed and delivered warm, for 1/4, in a 
Scotch shop and for this I am thankful. 

Tomorrow I shall have a chance of getting a little good mutton 
and then I mean to try an Irish stew myself. After that, a chicken 
again will be a little change. It only amounts to about ten rupees 
a month and thought—but when expenses are growing, one is 
apt to try to keep out of problems one thinks one can avoid! Of 
course if I could spend £.2 a month on these things I would give 
him something every day! 
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Later. I just took soup made by myself, and he liked it 1 
Now dear Yum this is a very kitchening letter. How pleased 
the Mother will be, to see the face of her youngest boy! But Miss 
Stumm’s sketch has not yet come. 

Ever lovingly, 
Your own— 
Margot 


655. To Mr. & Mrs. S. K. Ratci iffe 

' March 3rd , 1910 

My dear friends, 

Yes the prospect does not seem very encouraging—but whether 
the blacker side of the outlook is for Government or for people, 
I should find it rather difficult to say. Ever since the last assassi¬ 
nation, and the hanging of Duttagupta, vague announcements 
have b;en held out of a gigantic conspiracy about to be unearthed, 
which will “involve everybody” whatever that means. And 
certainly the attentions of the police have grown most pressing. 
I cannot help wondering if Brown of the Oxford Mission, used 
his spiritual and sentimental influence over this unfortunate boy 
to weaken his evident resolve, and worm out of him all he knew. 
Such a man would perhaps regard a thing like that as his duty. 
If so, how stupidly little use the English made of priests, with 
Joan of Arc! We hear through Katie’s Brahmin friend [Gokhale ?] 
that he was Brown’s favourite student, and that he went to see 
him in prison. Anyway the confession seems to have been made 
before a magistrate and S. N. Roy and signed, at midnight, before 
the lad was hanged. Poor boy! In what torture of mind the soul 
must have fled. 

Yesterday morning a little American woman brought who do 
you think to call—Lady Minto! The whole thing was private, 
only an aide to accompany, and she was charming—speaking 
with such cool courage about her own feeling regarding bombs. 
I am to take her to Dukineshwar next Tuesday. Till then, the 
visit is a secret. 

I am so glad about your lectures. Yes, your syllabus is most 
discreet. But do discover the Gupta Sovereigns of Pataliputra! 
Do tend to concentrate on the history of Bengal! I am beginning 
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to see what a wonderfully continuous organised rule that of 
Bengal has been. I am reaching this largely through the fact that 
-I have been helping Dinesh Ch. Sen with his new book on Bengali 
literature. I can see that the Pujas and common domestic 
Hinduism of Bengal must all have been organised under the Sen 
JCings of Gour. It is said that the king who brought the 
5 Brahmins from Kanauj really did so in 728 A.D. not, as has 
hitherto been thought, in 1028. The Empire of Gour came to an 
end in 1203 A.D. by the flight of Lakshman Sen to Vikrampore 
and his establishment of the new capital there. Now as 1 think 
of it, these ‘5 Brahmins’ really indicate the formation of a 
Brabminical College of Reference, which thus had close on 
500 years of continuous organised existence, under the recogni¬ 
tion of the State. This was the Bengali Papacy. If it is true we 
should expect to find some difference between the Orthodoxy of 
Bengal and the South, and this is actually true. Madras is 
probably a missionary country of the Pataliputra period—and 
its ritual is of the old type that directly reflects Buddhism, and 
perpetuates the pre-classical traditions. 

Bengal, however, took a new turn in the Gour period, and 
became vastly more welded into one, and therefore more poten¬ 
tially national, than the South. 

Bengal in fact, or Behar (=Magadha) or Oude (=KosaIa, 
Ayodhya, See Ramayana) which are the same thing (=North 
Eastern Centre) has always been the heart of India. 

Mahrattas—Sikhs—or Mysoreans might achieve great military 
successes from time to time, but the whole cannot be dominated 
and organised from the stand point of a single limb. Therefore 
these conquests could only be partial and temporary. Bengal 
on the contrary is the ancient spring of nationality. North 
Bengal was governed by the Pal Kings who were strongly pro- 
Buddhist for the simple reason that that country is, even now, 
sparsely populated, by low castes, and the Buddhist Orders were 
an educational apostolate—still crazy you see and still on the 
old quest 1 Everyday makes me realise more clearly that every 
hit of the daily life about us is to be explained by something in 
the history of the country. Bose Para Lane is the problem. The 
history of India is the key. 

The boys who were away with Mrs. Herringham and detained 
at Hyderabad and not allowed to enter British territory on the 

68 
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score of being Bengalis, were allowed to proceed, and got back 
last Friday afternoon. 

The sight of Mrs. H[eningham] at 57 years q[ age, working-on 
a ladder day after day as hard as any workman would seem to 
have been a spiritual impetus—a new ideal—to them. She is 
a wonderful woman—has no body, I think, but only a mind, a 
wonderful mind.. 

I am half hoping that we may make an expedition to Gour in 
the Easter Days. 

Well Blessed—do you know that the Blairs have a son? 

How happy they must be! How glad I am! 

Ever lovingly, 
Margaret 


656. To Mrs. Wilson 

March 3,1910 

My darling May , 

Your letters to me are all sunshine, never a hint of sadness or 
anxiety. It cannot be that you are without trouble. So I trust 
that you are not unable to see your way through things. 

By last post came the letter that told of Mrs. Apperson’s death— 
what she seems to have been saved, by the amputation! She 
died so quietly, and so unexpectedly! I fear that Hewitt the man 
whose work I was always reading, died in the same way. He 
also had a leg taken off two years ago and died last year, so my 
mind at once supplied Cancer as the link. 

An extraordinary thing happened yesterday, which ought for 
the next few months to relieve us of the constant harassment of 
the police. Lady Minto came to see us, in the morning, privately. 
We had a long intimate talk, and showed her the School. I am 
to join her again on Tuesday next, and take her incognito , to see 
the Temple of Dukhineshwar. Perhaps it will be well, however, 
to hold back this letter, in order to prevent the plan leaking out 
through the agency of the Post Office. Ever since a bomb was 
thrown at them, she has to be careful what she does, and you can 
imagine that I would not like to be the indirect cause of a disaster f 
A little American woman who came to see us a few weeks ago, 
and fell in love with the whole thing, brought her. As Himself 
says “Only the audacity of an Americaq could have dreamt of it. ,r 

Swampsie [Sadananda] has had a terrible week. This time the 
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complication was dropsy. I wish you would tell me on what 
conditions stock can be kept indefinitely. I think you have to 
remove the bones and meat and things, haven’t you? If not, 
does not the soup so sour, in spite of all your efforts ? 

After a little while, I hope to be able to send my letters typed. 
Won’t that be interesting ? 

Bless the Weans! I w ish I could give each one a hug and a kiss 1 

Ever your 
Peggie 

T. P’s came as usual. So many thanks to dear Ernest. 

657. To Mr. E. B. Havell 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Back Bazaar, Calcutta 
March 3,1910 

My dear Mr. Havell, 

Thank you much for your letter and the Journal of the Soc. 
of Arts. The speech will appear in the press here. Sir G. B. 
[George Birdwood] is indeed a fraud, but I am told that Walter 
Crane and one or two others have publicly dissociated themselves 
from his position. This is good. The whole future is with you. 
Some photographs taken at Ajanta by Gonnin Brahmacharin will 
I believe be sent to you by the Tagores, but Mrs. Herringham is 
very definite about the copyright of all sketches made on her 
behalf—until she releases it. However, you will see her yourself 
on her return. Probably the photographs will serve your turn. 

You certainly must have Ajanta. it is a vastly greater factor 
in the history of India than one cd. have dreamt. And Hindu 
sculpture of 600 to 1000 A.D. is magnificent ! St. ch slenderness 
and beauty—especially of limb—one has never seen. This of 
course at Ellora and Elephanta. The sculpture at Ajanta could 
not be compared with it. But the painting, especially the Young 
Buddha and Yasodhara of Cave!—Magnificent! 

I sent your precious letter to Mr. Romesh Dutt—but he must 
already have been ill—and my duties have been so complex ever 
since my return that I had no moment for writing. There was, 
as you will understand, no answer. 

The Swami Sadananda, whom you once met, is lying dreadfully 
ill, in a house I have rented close by, and you will realise how 
this fact adds to one’s duties—while at the same time, the most 
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devoted nursing can bring him little or no relief. The recent 
Exhibition has been the greatest success. Every statement of 
yours is vindicated, about the imaginative character of old Indian 
Art, the moment 40 or 50 fairly good things are brought together 1 
For my part, I am growing daily in a knowledge of Indian history, 
and in power to interpret it 1 Birdwood on Buddha 111! And this 
perhaps the noblest symbol in the history of man 1 
It takes a much more generous mind than that old Eurasian’s 
to open new areas of sympathy and understanding to the world, 
or even to enter them oneself. He has a good deal of the taste of 
the craftsman, a dash of gall that makes his criticism sometimes 
like genius. But that ends it. It is all on the surfaoe. The great 
intellect and heart, the mind and love, that really do the work— 
there he and his kind are incapable of conceiving 1 My best regards 
to Mrs. Havell and yourself. 

Ever yours, 
Nivedita of Rk.—V. 

658. Tot?] 

17 Bose Para Lane 
March 3,1910 

You will never guess the piece of news we have for you today. 
Yesterday, Lady Minto came to see us. She was brought by a 
little American woman, Mrs. P.—who says her youth was passed 
in Boston, a sweet little woman married to an Englishman. 
Evidently very rich, so that her doings attract attention, but with 
the full American allotment of originality. At any rate this extra¬ 
ordinary thing has happened. One scarcely believes it oneself. 
B. [Bose] is so relieved. The police had been growing dreadfully 
troublesome and he so wanted us to have official friends. The 
Ravies’ friend, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, constantly postponed 
his visit, and B. was anxious and worried. When suddenly this 
happened, far more effective than one could have imagined. So 
like Swamiji. It won’t be mentioned in Lady M’s circle. Her 
husband knows. Otherwise it is kept quiet. But after a few days, 
we shall mention it in the neighbourhood and that will be of the 
greatest value as you will easily understand. 
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659. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffe 

Calcutta 
March 10,1910 

Beloved Friends, 

The Vicereine was duly taken to Dukineswar on Tuesday last, 
and came down the river to the Hay-Ghats, in a little boat- 
drinking tea out of Swadeshi cups, and then, when tea was over, 
chatting in the starlight. She begged us to assure her that no one 
(meaning no Vice-reine) had ever done this particular thing before 
—of which of course we felt quite 6ure. She is a dear sweet 
motherly woman, whose feeling for her husband is a perfect thing. 

Yesterday, Mrs. Peake came and spent 2 hours with Christine. 
So we have to go there also one day—what does it mean? At any 
rate, we go. Lady Minto told us that Mr. Blair dined there the 
other night—and she took special note of him and thought him 
nice, but could get no real talk—never can. There were 70 people, 
and no fun for the hostess. She asked us about Mrs. Blair—why 
she did not come and we told of the little son—where at, 
I thought, a pang I Poor Soul! It is these human relations that 
really count, after all. 

On Wednesday, Cornelia [Sorabji] took Lady Minto to the 
Math, by surprise, and asked a number of direct questiens. What 
was my connection, were they interested in certain things and so 
on. This seems to me sheer impertinence, which would have been 
impossible had I been present. 

Mrs. Herringham come to the Bose’s on Monday and left 
yesterday—Wednesday—for England. Tuesday, the rooms were 
hung with Ajanta drawings and the day was one long art-recep¬ 
tion. You must go and see her, after getting this letter—for she 
will arrive by the same train! She is full of resentment about 
certain things, and dying to take your advice about publication 
etc. I hope you will advice silence and let her keep to her art work, 
in which she can do a great thing. This is beyond anyones impro¬ 
ving. And politically, anyway, Mrs. Herringham is so impression¬ 
able (artist like, no doubt) that she cannot open her mouth 
without hurting both sides. It is the struggle for clear ideas, of 
course, but this struggle is bound in her case to end in nothing, 
as she is thoroughly womanish in many of her fundamental con¬ 
cepts. Therefore for heaven’s sake, let her lips be sealed, on all 
sublets save her art. On that, she is splendid. Swampsie [Soda- 
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nanda] is very very ill—seems to be at the last stages—yet to-day 
there is a slight improvement. We needed help in nursing—and 
word went somehow to the volunteers. Their chief seemed rich 
—came in a carriage—heard what was wanted—undertook to 
send, and since then, no lack of nurses. The Boses say it is the 
same about bearing the dead to the Burning ghat. News goes 
out, and these well-to-do young men swarm about the house, 
and perform every office. 

One hears secretly that the police are making out lists of names 
—300 to 500 already collected—of dangerous persons. I fancy 
these are the people and the Groups. But we shall see, no doubt 
there will be some sort of exposure shortly. The sun is almost 
overhead now—but the wind is cool—and the beautiful month 
of Phalgun is with us. Flowers bloom—the mango is fragrant 
—soon the fruit will ‘set.’ Infinite love to you all. 

Ever 

.M 


660. To Miss J. MacLeod 

March 10,1910 

Dearest Yum, 

Lady M’s [Minto’s] visit was a great success. We took her to 
Dukineshwar, and then down the river in a little boat, at sunset. 
She landed here under the hay boats, and walked through the 
little streets of temples to her motor. She thoroughly enjoyed the 
expedition, I think, and seemed to think it was sheer genius to 
go straight into everything, and do it just as the people do. Her 
aide. Col. Brooke, was absorbed in the river. One was quite tou¬ 
ched by the way he felt it, and I hope the memory will be as 
pleasant to them, as to us! Next morning she visited the Math 
with your friend Cornelia [Sorabji], who may now be regarded 
as more or less definitely in the secret service. 

We seem at present to be rather run after by Europeans which 
may or may not be a good thing. Christine had a 2 hours’ visit 
yesterday from the sister-in-law of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, and we shall not be able to avoid going out a little more. 

As I write, a tiny kitten has crept under my skirt, and is lying 
on my foot. It is so hot, the little impertinence 1 Dear Swampsie 
is growing terribly and steadily wrose. I do not think he can last 
many weeks more. He is living now on soup and milk, and is is 
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great great suffering. Swami’s brother, Mohim Babu, woke at 4 
the other morning, from a dream in which he had seen him change 
into Swamiji and Swamiji into him. He got up at once, and came 
here running, at $ past 5, to see how he was. He may die at any 
moment, or he may take an unexpected turn, and linger on. What 
a terrible disease diabetes is! 

Christine will land at Naples May 2nd and sail from there for 
N. Y. on May 3rd probably. Of course if you were at Genoa, she 
could go on there, land May 3rd, and spend a week, before taking 
her steamer. \ 

She sails on the S. S. Rubattino, Royal Italian Mail Line. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

Christine wore the white linen with lace and blue edgings, for 
Lady M’s visit. It looked splendid! 

661. To I ?] 

March 10th, 1910 

Mrs. Herringham came suddenly to B’s [Boses] on Monday. 
Her Ajanta sketches were exhibited on Tuesday. That day Lady 
Minto had to be taken to Dukineswar and came to 93 to pick 
me up. So she was glad to come in and Bo & Dr. Bose 
were presented. Isn’t it nice? Her manners were so fine! It was 
such a rest, for I did not have to protect Bo and put her forward. 
Lady M. herself singled out her hostess. Next morning, she 
paid a surprise visit to the Math with Miss [Cornelia] Sorabji. 

Yesterday Christine had a 2 hours visit from the sister in law 
of the new Director of Public Instruction. We shall have to go 
there too. You see the quality of the School is becoming known 
and people have to oome here for advice ! I think it is nice to feel 
that whatever may happen, we have earned a certain position, 
which people cannot quite ignore. Of course, when you see 
Christine you will hear everything in much greater detail. 

Such a funny thing. I always forget Admiral Montague, whom 
I surely ought to mention to the Mintos. Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson has not yet come. 
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662. To Miss J. MacLeod 

St. Patrick’s Day, 1910 
Calcutta 
[17. 3.1910] 

My dear Yum, 

This will not be a long letter. I hope you do not hate type¬ 
written letters as much as I have always done. For I have lately 
mastered the instrument, and today, being anxious to use only 
the left hand, I must use it for my letters also. It is the first time 
that I can compose on it. 

By the time this letter reaches you, C. [Christine] will be off. I 
wrote you in my last all about her plans. We had such a nice 
letter from M. Nobel this week, and he sent us ten pounds. Isn’t 
he very good? I was almost forgetting to tell you that tomorrow 
we go by special invitation to see Lady Minto at noon. So you 
see, we are quite magnificent now! I think she really enjoyed 
the expedition also in the little boat, which you will understand. 
She has asked us to bring her some swadeshi biscuits and we are- 
also going to sacrifice to her a sketch from Ajanta by one of the 
clever young artists of the new school. This last at the Bairn’s 
request. I do not know that anything less would have induced me 
to part with it. I do hope that your health is really as good as 
you say it is. S. Sara’s letters havebeen ominous for some time, 
sad at last the Bairn wired. The answer is “Gaining Satis¬ 
factorily,” but of course we do not yet know whether she has been 
through some dreadful operation or not. It seems like it. If so, 
what a comfort that she has had her own comfortable home to 
recover in! Indeed, in any case, what a good thing! If she had 
been here, how terrible the responsibility would have been! Poor 
Sadananda’s life is running out very fast now. 

The end may linger, but cannot be very far off now. He is in 
great pain with dropsy. When one sees this, one cannot but feet 
that Swami went voluntarily, rather than by disease. How un¬ 
sightly and terrible are these tortures from which he was saved! 

How is Soonin ? Will she go with you to Switzerland ? What 
a treasure she must be now that you have two children in the- 
house! 

And now dear Yum I must say goodbye. 

Ever your loving, 
Margot 
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663. Ter Mr. & Mrs. S. K. Ratcliefe 

March 31,1910 

My dear Friends , 

Your budgets are most gratifying. The cutting from Jones is 
most dastardly. Even I was not prepared for this con amere treat¬ 
ment of the opposite side! The true spirit of servility! The 
Honourable Member [Mr. Gokhale] and the Man of Science 
[Dr. Bose] met here for a few minutes last night, when the first 
came to say goodbye, for the season. It was just like old times, 
but for the missing two! Topics now are graver than of old on 
such occasions. Yet the old spirit of fun is not dead. It was very 
amusing to hear from Mr. G. [Gokhale] of poor Bhupen’s mishap 
at the last Council! He had, it seems, prepared a paper which was 
out of order being an attack on Partition. At Mr. G’s suggestion, 
he tried to cut it down, but whatever sentence he hit on, it always 
end in Partition! He had twice to be called to ordei, and even 
then continued to transgress. Finally, ending on the word 
‘Partition’ he sat down. The result was that at yesterday’s last 
meeting the Mohammedans made a very ugly pro-Paitition 
demonstration, which as Chr. says, was not deemed out of order, 
it appears therefore that Bengal has rather lost than gained by 
B’s headstrong advocacy. Of course we must be prepared for 
such losses and the question really is, whether the actual course 
of evolution moves at all in the old channels or not. If not, it 
matters very little, I suppose, about such losses or gains. 

I think in view of the mischief that communications like Jones’s 
may work in the matter of the next appointment, it would be well 
if you could give a little publicity to the facts about Curzon’s 
regime. Lady Minto tells me that the men who have office in 
their hands in the event of a Tory Ministry, are actually misled 
by his nonsense about going unguarded through the densest 
centres of population &c. To us this is incredible, yet so it is. 
She mentions particularly Cremer and Lansdown and one other, 
I forget who. She herself, poor soul, had no notion of the utter 
absurdity of it, until they paid a round of visits this year to nine 
native states, and heard in each that six months more of Curzon, 
and India would have risen. I told her of the midnight messenger 
who brought me news of his resignation. This was like water in 
the desert to her. I gave her your name and address, telling her 
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that you laiew the truth as did few, and if at any time in her future 
life she needed it, she might appeal to you. But unless there should 
he some great and unforeseen crisis in her personal career I can 
see that she would shrink from meeting Curzon with his own 
weapons. Still she is grateful to know the situation. Meanwhile, 
the next Viceroy is perhaps being appointed, and would it not be 
wise to tell the world the real facts? Minto has certainly mini¬ 
mised the difficulties of the situation to the utmost. Of course 
there has been a shocking amount of repressive legislation, but 
one has always felt that the presence of the Viceroy at the helm 
of affairs has been an impediment to the speed, and not an acce¬ 
lerator. Minto with his habitual gentleness and courtesy has made 
the very best of an impossible situation, and the attempt on his 
life at Ahmedabad seems like an aberration of the national in- 

• 

tellect. We have cause to be most thankful that we had a Viceroy 
this time from Canada, with an instinct for trying to meet the 
people half-way. The councils are a farce, it is true, and the de¬ 
portees have been in prison, but you and I know whose fault all 
these things are. But I dread another coach-and-four Viceroy, 
such as J’s letter points to, another reign of Curzon, with news of 
fresh assassinations every day! Save us, if you can! Curzon today 
would not have escaped with bis life, of that we may I think be 
fairly sure. 

I did not tell you about Ajanta, because at the time I did not 

suspect you of wanting to know. Now lam sorry. It was lovely, 

a grey old abbey-university in a ravine over-hanging a mountain- 

stream. A row of arches and colonnades in grey-blue stone. 

That was the first impression, for us as for Hieuen Tsang doubtless. 

On examination, it proves to be sustainedly Buddhist, and 

in this respect unlike Ellora, which is a great transition-series. 

Therefore, it is more like some wonderous old Oxford, of a 

strange type. I loved it. Then there is the history of painting 
# 

which it illustrates. Mrs. H. [Herringham] is so splendid on this 
that I leave you to her, but I will say that before the great period 
which claims her interest, there is an old Fra Angelico School, 
in the older buildings, which is most beautiful and touching. 
The whole thing forms a Convent of San Marco for India. Per¬ 
haps Mrs. H. may publish a new illustrated book of Ajanta and 
if she really asks me to write the historical part for her as she plans, 
I shall be truly pleased. 
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Please thank Katie for her business-letter, for me. I shall hope 
to answer it next time. One is unspeakably busy with literary 
work, yet little that is permanent. I shall soon have to take a vow 
against the press! 

I have just been to Girideh and seen the'Santhals. It might have 
been Africa. They are so simple. Their dances so delighted them 
they were content for their sake to fall behind in the march of 
civilisation. Yet these dances portray ancient wars! 

. With love to all 

M 

Why not press my other friend into the task of exposing C. 
[Curzon] before the general election ? The enterprise ought to 
be after his own heart. 

•664. To [ ? ] 

Calcutta 
31st March, 1910 

Your letter simply bristles with points. B. tells me that you had 
received The Master. I tied it with string, 1 thought. I am grateful 
for the criticism. I suppose only those who have had literary 
experience can appreciate all the pros and cons of this treatment 
or that. I have done what I thought essential to certain ends. 
I must therefore face the disadvantage with the advantages of that 
course. Only I would claim that this record reveals for all time 
what was Swami’s relation to his western disciples, not one but 
■all. And that perhaps a good thing. I fear the life of A. M. Bose 
is very dull. My task there was one of elimination chiefly. Siva! 
Siva! A sweet letter from Olea yesterday with money. ■ 

I know you were pleased with Dr. Cheyne’s letter. These little 
things are the real reward for all the trouble of making books, 
never otherwise adequately compensated. Is it not so ? I always 
feel that when B. writes Lord Rayleigh’s name in the title-page 
of a new book. One of the moments of great reward! Oh, the B. 
"has received £25 for me. Thank you very much, but I am ashamed 
to think that you should do so much. How I hope that I 
may now at last prove capable of earning a little money and so 
lifting the burden a little. In any case I do hope at the end you will 
tfeel that this effort for the education of the Hindu woman has not 
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been the least worthy of your many attempts. You have prac¬ 
tically carried it from the beginning. 

665. To Miss J. MacLeod 

April 6,1910 

My dearest Yum , 

Christine goes on Tuesday next. She lands at Naples or Genoa. 
Perhaps she might go to Pairs if not too expensive. Her ship wilF 
be the Rubattino , Royal Italian Line. I trust she .will have letters 
and telegrams from you. She will touch at Aden and Port Said 
you know. 

How I do hope ‘The Master’ reached you that week!-1 think 
it would. What a warm letter I have had from Beatrice about itf 
May has had an invitation from the Margessons for Margot to 
go on a 2 months visit. I think this must have been due to your 
scheming! They have decided to let the child go—and one hopes 
she will not prove a handful. I feel sure the country life will do 
her vast good. Dear Lady Isabel! How good she is! 

I cannot imagine His brother [Bhupendra Nath Dutt] not wan¬ 
ting to go on with his degree. He has emotion and imagination, 
and these are qualities which are both rare and valuable in the 
special intellectual needs of the time here. The future is always 
a problem and a chance—but I think he is in some respects very 
promising. Siva! Siva! 

I did not know you were parting with Soonin till S. Sara said 
she was taking her. Are you not going to retain her as a house¬ 
keeper? I thought you said you would! 

% 

I do hope you are keeping up the improvement in health, and 
that sleep is ooming back! 

Fancy, within a week of your receiving this, Christine will be- 
in Europe! 

Lovingly, 

Margot 

666. To [?] 

April 6 th, 1910 

There is plenty of news, but impossible to discuss in a letter. 
Ly. Minto who is a sweet woman, so set her heart on my seeing: 
the Commissioner of Police that I simply had to do so that week. 
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He very thoughtfully asked me to his home instead of to his 
office. We had a solitary cup of tea with him on his verandah. 
He was perfectly charming. Of oourse, one does not know ho w far 
he was whole-hearted, but we seemed to get on beautifully and 
that so much nicer than if he had told us he thought it disgraceful 
to live in the Native Quarter. Of oourse something was due to 
Her Excellency’s friends. Ly. M’s [Minto’sJ last words to me were, 
“Do go on writing.’’ 


€67. To Mr. E. B. Havell 


17 Bose Para Lane 
Back Bazaar, CauCUTta 
1.4. W 

My dear Mr. Havell, 

Did I answer your kind letter, and thank you for the oopy of 
the Journal? We were all delighted with your splendid fight— 
especially when the manifesto sent to the “Times” finally arrived. 
You are doing wonders for Indian Art—and I now see how even 
your resignation of the work here, can be made to serve the great 
-cause. I cannot congratulate anybody however, on the personality 
or qualifications of your succeesor 1 But if the worst came to the 
worst, I suppose it would always be possible for the Tagores to 
divide the movement from the official thing. How fortunate that 
their class is both powerful and enthusiastic! 

By the time you receive this, you will have seen Mrs. 
Herringham, and learnt that she is very anxious to conserve copy¬ 
rights, until she has first done what she wants in publication. 
But her expedition has led to quantities of photographs, on which, 
as I understand, no embargo is placed. However, she will tell 
you all this. 

I do hope she will refrain from any political references of any 
kind whatever. They will only impede her art influence, without 
the slightest chance of benefitting anyone politically. She has been 
annoyed by certain inconveniences put upon her students—but 
she has no real insight into the principles and ideas that divide 
the parties, and is likely to do harm, by speaking, where she would 
wish to aid. Perhaps you could put this before her as a friend, 
without mentioning my name, and exert influence, IF there is 
.any need. I do hope there will be none! 

1 heard from her such warm accounts of the position you were 
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making for yourself in London, and the circle you were getting 
round you. She said she thought it wonderful in the time. 

The “Ideals and Philosophy of Indian Art" sounds most 
fascinating. Each visit to Elephanta and Ellora deepens in me the 
awe and admiration which I feel for Hindu sculpture of the Pre- 
Mohammedan period. In view of the great sculpture-cloister 
at Ellora, I cannot understand what Grunwedel means, by 
his strictures (p. 30, Buddha Art in Ind.) on the inability of Hindus 
to evolve real sculpture. Surely the fact that these statues stand 
against a rock does not constitute them mere relief!!! Besides, 
is it a Veda that we alone know the truth in Art and that the 
different aims of other peoples are mere lapses from the ideal ? 
I wish I could read Grunwedel through with you, line by line, 
and page by page! 

I have always felt and said that Birdwood was little better 
than a power. Still, his remarks on the Buddha are the veryeffeon- 
tery of Philistinism! 1 mean—I was not prepared for anything 
so crass! ‘The Mother and Child’ was brought by Dr. Bose on 
Mrs. He’s [Herringham’s] behalf. It was not his property. 

When the Mintos come back to England in Nov., you must 
go and see them. She is most sympathetic and sweet, and will 
I think be glad to interest herself in the Indian Art Question— 
and you can always educate your own adherents! She says she 
has never had time to learn India all these busy years, and now 
she is on the eve of going! But there will be a sweet memory, 
I hope, and an eager friend. 

Please give my regards to Mrs. Havell and my love to your 
little girl. 

Yours ever, 
Nivedita of Rk. — V. 


668. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffe 

April 7,1910. Thursday 

Dear friends, 

I have been reading your I.C.R. protest about the new act. 
It is very statesmanlike. Meanwhile, this week the K.Y. [Karma 
Yogin] has been attacked. There was a Bengali weekly printed 
at the same office— Dharma. This was stopped unless deposit 
of Rs. 2000 made. Not made—and A. Gh. [Aurobindo GhoseJ 
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and the printer of K,Y [Karma Yogin] were to be arrested, 
on article which I enclose. I trust you can give the article 
publicity in England. Is it seditious ? A. Gh. [Aurobindo 
Ghosh] has not been found. The trial is fixed for the 18th. 

If the case for the printer could be won, the other warrant 
would fall through. Meanwhile there should be 2 more issues of 
K.Y. in any case. There is of oourse an animus against the 
printer. He as an uneducated man, was arrested for printing 
Navasakti and received a year. This was considered harsh. But 
he came out of prison a convinced nationalist, glad to take Al¬ 
though warned by the authorities. Owing to all this, bail has been 
refused. Swinhoe it appears is to try. He’ll be judge. He’ll be 
jury. The cunning old fury? He’ll try the whole case to condemn 
them to death! An appeal before the High court is the only 
real chance. Of oourse it will be made. 

Now just consider the situation. They want to leave no adverse 
voice. A paper must be broken up if it shows the slightest in¬ 
dependence. Evidently the Govt, is thirsting for the day when the 
propaganda of assassination shall be the only method of service 
for men who desire to give their lives to their country. And the 
more they make patriotism the test, the more will such men arise. 

Under these circumstances, the only possible reply for the 
people would be a secret press—and already I hear there are 
several papers—English and Vernacular. But I don’t congratu¬ 
late the Government on this! I suppose they think that would be 
easy to stamp out. But will it be so? They say the publ. of our 
grave friend is also likely to be stopped. If so—they must be mad 
—whom the God would destroy—. Will the Dalai Lama business 
lead to war with China? If so—apparently about Thibet—it 
would really be a life and death struggle for opium. The Govt, 
here is bankrupt. Between the Secret Service and the New 
Province and diminishing opium and accelerating military 
charges—they must be at their wit’s end. Now suppose the secret 
press should open a war on credit? You must remember a secret 
press, by its very nature, is unbridled. No need for discretion 
there! Siva! Siva! Well—bless you dears. I suppose I must stop. 
My mind is full of the one thing. 

Lovingly ever— 

Oh—to oblige our new and exalted friend—we saw Halliday 
and had tea with him. He says he knows ‘the police are devils, 
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and watching is tommy rot.* But his superiors compel him. 
This is surprising. Yet the one question that I banished while I 
talked with him, but that came again before and after is—“What 
hand had you in that matter of the Sh. B. murder 1“ I should like 
that answered! Wouldn't you ? 1 hope Mackerness is getting the 
work he wanted ? 

PLEASE see D.T.S. about publication I—and tell him all these 
facts. 

% 

■669. To Dr. T. K. Chbyne 

17 Bose Para Lane 
BaoH Bazaar, Calcutta 
April 7th, 1910 

Dear Dr. Cheyne, 

Thank you so much for your warm letter about my book! I 
am so glad to feel that you are pleased with it. I cannot say that 
the Swami desired to make a profound impression on any people. 
He always had the air of a messenger—as if his great interests 
were behind him—or as if he were listening, and telling what he 
heard. He had a royal sort of air—yet no ambition, apparently— 
as if perhaps he were too proud. 

Of course he was not versed in Christian exegesis. He was 
wonderfully apt in quoting the Bible—but I think only from a 
popular kind of reading. I don’t imagine that he ever deliberately 
studied it. If he did, then it may have been with the Talmud, 
under the influence of his Jewish disciple. About the age of the 
Acts and Gospels, I am sorry if Swami was wrong. I thought 
very probably it might be said that he was. But I finally decided 
to give the remark, as indicative of his way of envisaging the 
problem. Yes, I think one may say that he doubted the historicity 
of the story, but worshipped the ideal revealed. Of course he 
felt that he had seen Christ—the Incarnation of the Divine Com¬ 
passion—and lived with Him—in the person of his own Master. 

That is what one always comes back to. One may tear this or 
that particular account of it to pieces. History and criticism may 
combine to prove it nil. Yet one always comes back to the Life 
one has seen with one’s eyes—down here in this human world I 
The story told in the Gospels may not be true—but who knows? 
Were there perhaps 100 Christs, all kaleidoscoped into one Groat 
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Pigurc ? It is far more likely than that there was never One f 
Religion after all stands firm upon experience—every whit as 
.firm as science. To talk about “ belief ” is mere weak drivel. Faith 
is not bellefl And of course the word religion does not always 
mean what is called so. A myth is not religion—any more than 
the life of Buddha is an integral part of Buddhism. It is only part 
•of the allied culture. Don’t you think so? But it always seems so 
rude to let oneself go, like this, in writing to youl As if you were 
not the great authority on such points 1 
How grateful I am that you are willing to review in the 
*‘Hibbert.” That is a beautiful way for Swami to enter there— 
infinitely better than through me. I should love to have a number 
•of the Christian Commonwealth. Do send it to me! 

I never told you how last year when my mother died, away in 
.a little Yorkshire parish, we owed infinite things to our Clergyman 
who was called Buckley E. R. He had been under your own and 
allied influences at Oxford, and his mind seemed so broad and oh 
so helpful and fine! I think it would have given you great pleasure 
if you could have seen how this largeness worked out, and how 
much it did for us all. 

Believe me, dear Dr. Cheyne, 

With deep affection and gratitude, 

Ever yours, 
Nivedita of R.K. — V. 


€70. To Mrs. S. K. Ratcliite 


April 14,1910 
Bengali New Year's day 


My dear Katie, 

I sent your order about Mrs. Mackamess to Longman*. We 
are debarred from supplying English orders. They will send yo« 
the bill. The printer’s trial begins on Monday next. Christine 
left 2 days ago and may join Yum in Paris and sail for USA fifom 
London. (Miss Mash C/6 Messrs. Munroe and Lie 7 Zne Scribe 
—Paris). If so, you will see her and hear news I cannot tell. 

Thank you so much for the nice things you say. 

Your letter makes one very anxious—you sound so ill—I trust 
you are better. 

69 
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; Jell the Editor, only one line is doubtfully seditious and that 
printed last X’mas day—‘We shall from time to time decide 
whether our policy will require us to keep within law or not. 
At present it will do so.’ But as morality demands breaking unjust 
laws—I can not see the oonviction here—unless Bar is cowed. 

Margaret 


€ 1 \. To Miss J. MacLeod 


April 14, 1910 


My darling Yum, 

I put all your addresses into Christine’s handbag before she 
left, but an hour or two ago on reaching Bombay, she wired for 
Nabray Paris —which I at once telegraphed to her. She is on the 
steamship Rubattino, and ought to reach Naples May 3rd. From 
there she will either wait and ship for New York May 4th or go on 
to Genoa and join you in Paris via Nurnberg. This will be deter¬ 
mined largely by your wire at Naples. I advised her to wire you 
from Port Said—and hope she will. 

I am glad the idea of a new edition of Swamiji’s Works is off 
for the present, as the Math needs the money too much for it to 
be sunk in new enterprises. In my opinion, the Math had better 
be put in direct management of its own concerns in this matter, 
and then they need be no tax on Mr. Whitmarsh. This can easily 
be done, by transferring the works to Longmans. About this, 
I can write to Saint Sara. 

' I am so glad that Bhu [Bhupen] is studious! He seems to have 
won Mrs. Funke absolutely. Did you give him my “Aggressive 
Hinduism ?” 

. And I am SO pleased if Lady Betty likes the “Master.” Do you 
know the Bairn has a conspiracy with our boy Gonnen for making 
me a landed proprietor, out of this book! I should like it so much, 
because it would be like Swamiji’s gift! 

But I shall be eager to know how you like the book, personally. 
Don’t forget to tell me this, Madam! 
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I sun full of curiosity about your plans, when you say you may 
not return to America, and may be freer than ever before. Of 
course I understand about staying with France, and think that 
is a wonderful way to send a child to school. But you will long 
sometimes for home—and of course you will be with Ly. Betty 
a good deal, all the rest of your life. At least, that is one of the 
joys I was anticipating for you! Well! Well! Why don’t you 
oome to India once more ? But indeed that might be very lonely, 
unless you come with Ly. Betty. 

In any case, my heart’s love. And please give it to Christine 
too, when she reaches you. 

Ever Ever Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


672. To The Postmaster General 

17 April, 1010 
Sunday 

Dear Sir, 

It is of course easy to understand the overwhelming curiosity 
of some members of your staff about the confidences of my sister 
in regard to her babies and her cooking. I should be grateful 
however if you would kindly instruct them to close up again the 
letters they have opened and read. I should like to avoid the 
irritation as well as the possible loss of letters, which their present 
methods engender! I have been at great pains to keep the enclosed 
envelope in.the exact condition in which I received it this morning 
—but I have a long list of grievances in accumulation halves of 
first pages carelessly torn, with the wrappers off literary papers, 
& so on. I shall venture to hope that this letter, of which, I keep a 
copy, may reach you personally. 


Yours truly, 
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673. To Miss J. MacLeod 


17 Bose Para Lanb 
April 21, 1910 


Dear Yum, 

I have ordered the Rs. 500 to be sent to you C/o Munroe today. 
It will be there to be drawn upon for Christine to get home now, 
or to return. It may not be necessary to use it, and of course one 
hopes not, but in any case it is there. I simply do not venture to 
disburse the other Rs. 500 till other money has begun to oome in. 
Christine may tell you how I happened to be possessed of this 
sum, by a sort of accident that has quite destroyed my confidence 
in bankers! I shall be very eager to know if she meets you on the 
way home. She will explain to you about many things, if so— 
and there will be no need to discuss. This fact keeps me from 
touching on many subjects. 

I am sending the promised manuscript to M. Nobel today, 
and do hope it will be used as suggested. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

I am so glad you had begun the “Master l” 


674. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffs 

April 28th, 1910 


Dear friends. 

Now I hope Katie is better! This must have been quite a serious 
break-down! I had such a cut in the side of a letter a week or two 
back that I sent it to the PMG asking him to order that my letters 
should be closed again after reading. He sent me a registered 
reply and a visitor—and I gathered that my name is on no list of 
rebels or suspects—but that they are practically powerless to 
prevent thieving and tampering in trains and at sea. I understand 
the situation better, but cannot say that I am reassured about my 
correspondence. If you should ever want to send me anything 
very serious, I should advise a letter—enclosing it sealed—to 
my agents, asking them to instruct me that it awaited my persona! 
call. They might want stamps enclosed, to reimburse them—but 
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English stamps would do. This is only in case of some extra¬ 
ordinary emergency ever occurring. 

Grave news was brought to our friend the other evening that I 
am put down in the accounts of the Unspoken Wisdom Depart¬ 
ment as absolutely responsible for inspiring—what ? The dacoi- 
ties, if you please! So I am watched—not in the old crude 
way, since we saw Halliday and rather enjoyed him—but by a 
supremely clever man who has orders to travel with me. 
I wouldn’t care to be in his cleverness’s shoes, if he is identified 
in solitude on the side of a steep Khud, a week or two hence, in 
the hills! 


However, you will understand that meantime I can see no one 
—for to come here would be as bad for them as for me to go 
anywhere. All this happened since Christine left. The missing 
journalist seems not yet to be found—and the printers trial is 
being postponed. I am so glad that they arc learning sense about 
avoiding a warrant. Meanwhile, I do hope the copy of the article 
that I sent has proved to be ammunition, and that that blessed 
RM [Ramsay Macdonald] will keep it up. It’s just splendid to 
read how K. H. [Keir Hardie] and he go on bombarding. By this 
time you have perhaps oontrived to embody a good deal of the 
criminal documents in some article—or frankly to republish it— 
or with some of the Ed’s own forcible comments to get it scattered 
broadcast in Pussy-Steals-The-Cream. 

Himself [Dr. Bose] was saying the other night how thankful 
we all ought to be that you are not here now! You would have 
broken your heart, yet could not have done anything. Personally, 
I fee] like a S. Kulker and ‘Cu-cumberer of the earth.’ But there 
is nothing to be done but wait and trust to underground forces. 
If it be the highest morality to break a wicked law—then the true 
child of God at this moment is the conductor of a secret press. 
Is ‘Shones’ the writer of the enclosed? A study in renegadism! 
And I fancy the Bengamin Gay is quite in sympathy! We have 
sent the word round—and it was very necessary, for taking them 
to be friends, they were admitted to consult ations etc. where others 
were not allowed. 

Meanwhile you will understand that there seems to be dead 
silence throughout the country at present, but that some might 
think it was the silence of coming storm, heavy and thunderous. 
Even when the storm breaks it is difficult to see, how it can do 
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anything but harm. But then again nothing seems quite so harm¬ 
ful as this ‘peace! peace! when there is no peace!’ Even storm 
would perhaps spread the idea of a duty. ’ 

In any case, I see only one fact. God has spoken. Mother has 
•shown Her strength. Raraakr[ishna] and Vivekfananda] have 
been born and lived. Beside that miracle, nothing could be 
wonderful or unexpected. Let us go on. 

Ever Yours— 

Forgetting to say—my gratitude for your quiet advice to our 
Wimpole friend—about which she writes and tells me most 
reassuringly. It is wonderful to have your tactful soothing way! 
I do appreciate it so much! 


675. To Miss J. MacLeod 

April 28, 1910 
7-30 A.M. 

My beloved Yum, 

Over my early tea, I have just been lost in a dream of all I owe 
to you, how you taught me step by step to love Swami, and be 
constantly true to that love, in every little thing as well as big. 
It wasn’t perhaps altogether wicked of me that I had not known 
how, before. Your life had been full of loving and being loved, 
and surrendering yourself to drift on the great current, and I have 
only twice in my life been thoroughly approved of, even noW, 
and both times in India! Still at bottom if one will own it, there 
is a difference of nature and intuition. You were bom to love, and 
I, I suppose, was it to work? No, I think I was bom just simply 
to blunder! Well, I don’t know what it was. I seem to be failing 
pretty badly, in a great many ways—more ways than I could 
ever tell you. I should be quite content if I could come out true 
to Swami in some one thing—never mind muktl. Who am I, 
that I should lay up anything to my credit, in that acoount 7 If 
I could only keep in His shadow—and never get across the edge 
of it! 

Well 1 Well! 

You say you wish The Lecture Notes in the Master could have 
gone at the beginning instead of the end—they are warm and 
living and the chapter only a memory. 
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But this shows that they are right. If you had had the Notes 
instead of the memory, you would never have known they were 
bo living! So from a literary point of view, your criticism is most 
encouraging! By the way, I never thought of it before, but has 
Lady Isabel any notes of His lectures at that time ? She and I 
both took notes those 2 days—and I fancy she had been using 
her notebook before. If she would give them to me, in that case, 
I would try to write them out. I think great things of myself as 
a writer, out of Swami’s notes. I think I get His Voice—and 
don’t flatten it, as others do. How I wish I could have done it all! 

I had a letter last night from dear M. Nobel. What a wonder¬ 
ful man he is! He is most sympathetic about publishing Jeanne 
d’Arc in English, and asks me to post my translation. I posted it 
last week. 

By this time you have seen Christine, and your circle is 
complete. But no one—no one—no one could ever have filled 
your place, dear Yum. Christine did her part, and in that one thing 
was perfect. It was the high water mark of her life. But you did 
infinitely more. She gave the keystone of experience, so far as 
woman was concerned. But you were tTie very ground on which 
rested the arch itself. I know you both, you know, and very 
intimately, and 7 say this. 

I have been realising the last few days what a rest it was to 
Swami, and what He really meant by saying that you did not 
grow under Him. It is true. There is an unchanging quality about 
you, that makes you such a security. One doesn’t need to think 
of your reaction against things. You have your field of modifica¬ 
tion and adjustment, no doubt, but it is so remote from this, that 
one looks upon it as a personal whim, and sees you apart from it. 
You don’t imitate. You don’t reflect. You don’t emulate. Oh, 
it is such a rest! Fancy even Swamiji feeling this! This is 
absolutely what He meant when He said your charm was that 
you were complete before you came to Him. Oh dear Yum but 
after all your real charm is your great generous heart that can 
forgive everything and give freedom to everything, and leave 
yourself out! 

Your own loving Childe 
Margot 

Now say you’re proud of the book that I said you mothered! 



m 
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May 6th, 1910> 


My darling. 

Your letters are splendid. There is no need for you to bo- 
miserable about them. I am rather sorry from what you say, 
that I renewed the Mudie subscription without asking. But if you 
are not positively vexed, 1 think it is a good thing. One can join 
libraries—but as a matter of fact, one rarely does! 

As to Lady Isabel and Margot, don’t trouble your head. You 
are far too anxious and conscientious. 1 quite agree with you that 
onemust break new ground sometimes, and that it was your duty 
to accept the invitation. I am so pleased that you are going to 
replace the little Calendar. I do want the children to keep in tout h 
in this sweet way of their own—with all whom 1 love. 

Dr. Bose is always enquiring about Margot—and I told him 
last night all you said. Of course he wants the little charm used. 
If it breaks in the post, be sure to tell me—for we can easily replace 
it. He seems to have a wonderful faith in this little Mohammedan 
thing, which is so strange! But you must not think too much. 
Darling, about the sad thing mother said. That sadness had never 
before been visible to her wilful heart, and the very fact that she 
did see and feel before the end, the need of self-contest and greater 
poise of will, shows that she will never enter so heedlessly into 
life again! The real sadness would have been if she had never seen 
it. I know so well that you and she and I will all be together again. 

I do hope I shall not burden you in another life as I have 
so selfishly done in this. Oh I do hope so! And I do hope I shall 
pour out love on our little mother. But however these things be 
—I am sure and certain that she will be helped, and that by us. 
Our hearts will all be satisfied, hers with the chance of becoming 
what she would, and you and I with the power to do for her what 
we want. All of us with the added freedom and nobility-of life 
as we shall then look forth upon it. How truly noble and great 
she was in all large issues, and how impossible in little things. 

It is very curious about Cicely. I do do hope the open air and 
sunshine will do her good. Perhaps it would have been better if 
I had put the Mudie subscr. to that! I think the child just misses 
tKe wonderful country air. Oh darling 1 darling! I do hope 
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Swainiji’s Bairn will go on all right 1 Why not ask Beatrice to 
take her on a visit ? 

I am not doing 2 people’s work, but having long quiet days of 
study and writing and have just had a week of wonderful 
discoveries!—in history. You know that is my present work—a 
book on Indian history—the lines quite new— 

This luxury of perfect solitude and freedom is incredible. In 
fact I feel that in future I must have my own little nest away from 
this. Christine and I are both too old now for this crowding. 
It is not unreasonable that she should require freedom and scope. 
I found a house yesterday that would do, but if I took it now, I 
should be paying rent for 6 months without using, and that I can¬ 
not afford. So we must let it go for the present, and trust to find 
something when Christine returns. After all, that may not be so 
soon as she expects, or S. Sara may come back at the same time, 
and in either case, the added house would probably be standing 
idle. 

In haste 

Margot 


677. To [ ?] 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Thursday, May 5,19 UT 

So, far from the Indians having learnt sculpture from the 
Greeks, they very clearly evolved their own in the northwest 
colonies of Bengal, at Bodh Gaya and Benares. And I am able to 
prove prove prove it up to the hilt. Just think of it! 

Mr. Havell has made a vague suggestion. But I am giving clear 
and distinct facts, one upon another. I read my paper last night 
to the B. pr. Bose] showing him the illustrations, and he was- 
quite satisfied. 
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$78. To Miss J. MacLeod 


May 12,1910 


My dear Yum, 

• How sad about Mrs. M. Adams! Indeed it is true about her 
facing life. Who could have done it ? How glad I am that you had 
all seen her again and found her unchanged! She and Mrs. 
Stephens both gone. It is so dreadfully, so unnecessarily sad. 

I am so glad to gather incidentally that Harriet Wooly is all 
right. It was a mistake of S. Sara’s evidently. This is a great relief. 

It is so difficult to write to Christine not knowing where she is. 
I am sure she has enjoyed you— S. Sara wants her dreadfully, 
and especially to help about Bh. [Bhupen]. I do hope she can. 
She is so fond of him that I am sure she will give good advice. 

I am sending Everard Digby’s article for you both to see. She 
will be interested in other things too in the paper. Other papers 
will reach her in Paradise. 

We leave for Mountains tomorrow night, 6 or 7 weeks on 
pilgrimage. If not killed by cholera or malaria, it will probably 
be good for us. 

You did not get letters because you told me to send to Paris, 
I suppose. 

We shall miss this mail. Sadananda is now said to be cured— 
even of diabetes. He is small and old—and learning to walk like a 
child—but said to be cured!!! Kaviraji medicine. With immense 
care of course—he may live some years—it is said. 

You have evidently left Ridgely for some years. I felt sure 
Lady Betty would travel. It will be best, when she is well enough. 
Do tell me your plans. Iam afraid the King’s death will be a blow. 
What a short reign he had, and he really was a personality, which 
others are not! 

Dear Yum, it would be so nice to see you! Meanwhile—a hug 
-and a kiss! 

Lovingly, 

M 
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# 19 . To Mrs. Olb Bull 


May 12,1912 

« « I 

, The way to organise ideas is to work, you know. That is why 
I think Putnam’s Museum so essential to this lad’s learning 
history. But I found he had himself a clear idea of honour and 
integrity and obligation about fulfilling his agreement with uni¬ 
versity, and I recognised this as a sort of service which would act 
as a line of organization to thought and character. . 

Do you read the Modern Review? I have just written a won¬ 
derful series of papers on the new Greek Theory of Indian Sculp¬ 
ture. Swamiji’s wild extravagance about the debt of Europe to 
India in Art is now, I think fully justified! 

Do you know I feel as if he had rejoiced to show me this from 
the other side and were even now laughing in triumph. Fancy 
Edward VII dead! Poor Queen A’s letter is so dreadfully over¬ 
done. I suppose no one had the right to advise her. Pity! But 
how curiously little culture high place implies! Ordinary person 
in extraordinary situation [becomes] historical character so 
often. Dear S. S. let us, you and I continue to belong to the really 
great and never to the seemingly great —That time as now. 

Fancy, exchanging all that we have seen for these! 


-680. To Miss J. MacLeod 


At Rudraprayao 
May 26, 1910 


My darling Yum, 

Thankyou so much for 2 letters since we set out on pilgrimage. 
I am really very very anxious about S. Sara. Goonin was 
courageous to face the world in a foreign land. I should have 
clung to anything. There will never be another Ridgely! But 
■undoubtedly, except for the girl herself, it was better. S. Sara 
requires so much in her companions. Even Mrs. Stephens 
Became unsatisfactory, and although this little girl is oonscien- 
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tious and goodnatured, I do not see how she oould have met- 
it. But I do do hope S. Sara is NOT so seriously ill. One 
realises how dreadful it would be to lose her as soon as one is 
touched by anxiety! This journey is a real pilgrimage. We have 
used all kinds of shelters, and only 3 nights had dak bungalows !' 
So you can imagine! The Boses are quite wonderful. So easily 
pleased and making the best of things, and interested in the 
religious life. 

But these hot river valleys are not without their dangers. 

Yesterday however we reached the pines, and though today 
we have dropped back into a socket amongst the hills, I am hoping 
that from tomorrow morning onwards, we may keep along the 
heights. 

How I hope it is true that you are better—and holding on. 

I feel as if the King’s death would make or mark great changes 
in Alberta’s life. The Court now will be more of her contem¬ 
poraries, and she will be more to the front. Then, other changes 
will come too—which will make a difference. 

I have never seen so many sadhus since Amarnath! 

I had quite made up my mind that you were to meet Christine 
in Paris. How it seems as if you would not. And she has gone 
through Cairo. Isn’t that fine? 

But in any case, I do hope she will soon reach S. Sara, for I 
feel as if she were much discouraged, and Christine will do her 
good. 1 1 

I have enjoyed my weeks of freedom since the holidays began | 
and I have been alone, so very very much, I clearly see that hence¬ 
forth my one craving is for solitude. If S. Sara does not come to 
India next Winter, 1 shall perhaps be able somehow to take a 
couple of rooms outside. If S. Sara comes, one or other of us 
will be with her most of the time, no doubt. You see, both 
Christine and I are now too mature, as well as too ponderous, to 
be crowded into our small quarters. She wants freedom and 
scope—and I want quiet. I don’t think that I am very rosy to 
live with—so it is best to avoid what cannot be done well. 

I told you that when I left, Sadananda was well —only faded 
and old. Of course I have not heard since. But isn’t it wonderful ?’ 
Oh how I feel with you about Mrs. Adams! I know how much 
you loved her, and what her oourage was. Poor little woman t 
One would feel that death must be freedom to her indeed 1 
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If my wicked Margot is still with the Margessons, please give 
her a hug and a pinch for me, and tell her how I do hope that 
she is always good and remember Sarada Devi. My love to your 
-dear self and to Mrs. Hellyer and Ly. Isabel and Madam Nobel. 

Ever 

Margot 

Forgive insufficient stamps. Too-precious here! 


•681. To Mrs. Wilson 

On Pilgrimage 
Saturday, June 12,1910 

My darling sister, 

How sorry I am for all the letterless mail-days I have left! But 
you cannot imagine what this journey has been like. It has taken 
all our strength, and for the last 7 or 8 days poor Mrs. Bose has 
been ill, so that even when one was on the postal line, writing 
letters has seemed to lie in a world apart. 

We started from a lovely little old city called Hardwar and 
followed the pilgrims road into the mountains. First we were to 
visit Kedarnath, and that part of our journey is done. It was 
the hardest. Now we are again nearing the snows at Badri 
Narayan. 

At first we went by a road where there was no provision 
whatever for Europeans or people of their ideas. Night after night 
we spent at the caravan serais, like those of Bethlehem—and in 
our last such experience we were the guests of a great neighbouring 
monastery, and so, as a very distinguished attention, a horse was 
turned out of his stable, to make a bathroom for Mrs. Bose and 
me 1 But when I came an hour or two later for some extra hand¬ 
washing, the horse was comfortably back again, and I am afraid 
I nearly cried 1 So you see how easily Joseph and Mary might be 
put into the stables when they found no room in the inn! All this 
part of our journey was so unthinkably primitive 1 But now we 
are on the military road to Thibet, and we have comfortable 
appointments at each stage. 
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This is something like the map of our journey—with those 
names in it that you may discover on the map. The most won¬ 
derful scenery, however, all the way, and places of extraordinary 
historical interest—it has been well worth it all. At present we 
are going day after day through great purple gorges, with occa¬ 
sional scanty pine woods, and no other timbering. The mountains 
are steep and sombre, like the coast of the North of Ireland, or 
Cumberland. Oh it is wonderful, like some land of the Gods! 
Under the compulsion of Mr. Rat cl. I have kept a little diary for 
you and them—but I don’t think it will tell you much—for I have 
got into such a technical way of noting down historical facts, that 
I fear it means most to me when it is nothing in itself. 

I dream of mother every night, such pitiful dreams! Badri 
Narayan is said to be a good place to pray for the dead. How 
much I think of you all—and wonder if my little girls will ever see 
things so beautiful as these! The place I have marked “O” in my 
map was so beautiful!—and the ground was crowded with white 
anemones and purple anemones—deep deep white and deep 
purple —-just like daisy on English grass! How I did wish I could 
show it to you! In front of us, in the clear night and morning, 
was a range of gigantic snow peaks—Gangotri (the source of the 
Ganges), Jumnotri (of the Jumuna), Kedar Nath and Badri 
Narayan all side by side. Although they are sister peaks, we 
have to go about 100 miles round to visit the next door neighbour f 
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I wonder if Margot is home yet! Bless her! Buf oh if she under¬ 
stood life, how she would bless all the hardship and correction 
that will make of her one day a self-controlled high bred woman! 
What pain to a child! What a wonderful harvest to the grown 
up woman! 

And now blessed blessed and beloved ones. Goodbye. I hope 
not again to neglect you so. My only excuse is that we have 
written to no one and heard nothing for weeks!!! 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 


682. To Miss J. MacLbod 

On Pilgrimage 
June 12,1910 

We are on the way to Badri Nath. The scenery is wonderful,, 
but the inconveniences of pilgrimage are many—and Mrs. Bose 
has fallen ill. Still, we go on and on, the great memory of Amar- 
nath ever in my mind. But this time I imagine you are in Paris,, 
and G. & A. back at Chalfont. How beautiful their home must 
seem to them now! Do tell me when you write about Lady Betty 1 
I am sure you received a whole pile of letters from me at Paris. 
They had been accumulating. 

Lovingly, 

M 


683. To Mrs. Wilson 


At Dagoda 
June 20,1910 


Beloved, 

We are going down. This evening we take train at Kotdwara. 
Calcutta, Friday morning. 

This is just a line, to catch this week’s mail, which leaves 
Calcutta Thursday. Will write later to Ernest and Bairns. How 
I trust all are safe and well. You are in God’s hands anyway. 
Ever my own precious ones. 


Auntie Margqllet 
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-684. To Miss J. MacLeod 


At Daooda 
June 29,1910 


Dearest Yum , 

Just a hurried line, while the rain prevents our starting for the 
railway. Our wonderful pilgrimage is over. Swamiji would have 
liked us to make it. Who knows what waits us tomorrow. But 
this is an immortal treasure, and it has been so protected and 
blessed that even the Bairn has stood it. We go down well. What 
a relief! 

Yes I am sure it is a relief to be a little vague for a time, as to 
plans and demands. How glad I am that you could be with the 
Margessons. I know well how they love you. 

1 do hope the plan of paying Margot for sketches has been 
reconsidered! Of course promises must be kept, but a money 
element is surely just what we want to keep out of study. That 
will come soon enough, if life brings need for it, but behind it, 
even in that case, must be the pure love—all play—all free from 
self interest, anxious only for perfection for its own or for love’s 
sake. The Geo. Jun. Rep. boys are slightly oifferent. They have 
to be raised to a normal level. My little niece has only to be 
developed there. Forgive this preaching. Perhaps you have al¬ 
ready thought of it. 

How lovely for May and Ernest, if you have been to see them 
for a night or two ! That would be a festive memory to them, 
for long. 

Ever ever lovingly, 
Margot 


685. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffs 

17 Bose Para Lanb 

• A 

Bags Bazaar, Calcutta* 
6. 7.10 

My dear Friend, 

Thank you a thousand times for all the letters. We have been 
away on pilgrimage—out of reach of the post— hence have to 
deal with a pile of letters at once. The diary is ready, and as soon 
as I have exhausted the notes, will be sent on. When you have 
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read it, though I fear it is of no interest, perhaps you will send it 
on to my sister. 

One week a letter and a p.c. arrived together. The reason was, 
that I never use this address, unless I can get the letter to town 
by a safe hand. That time I was baffled, so kept it back. A servant 
might grow confidential. It must be a gentleman to whom it is 
entrusted! 

Poor Mr. Havell! Death would be far better than these breaks. 
Surely! ‘ 

Am so glad you have had such a lovely time. Yes, I cannot 
think Germany is altogether an innocent lamb to have for a 
neighbour—Dear. 1 should not like to be governed by her! 

I picked Moti Lall up in the street last night. He says spiritua¬ 
lism is his only comfort now—in face of the gag. Religious drug- 
taking! Fancy admitting it, without shame! He talked that 
Methodist nonsense, about another world and it sounded so 
selfish! What would it have sounded like, if Swami had been 
there! 

But the gag is awful—unthinkable. Ramananda for instance 
has reason to fear being brqught up for DACOITY! He says he 
would be very glad to face a political charge—but as they know 
that he has piles of other evidence behind the military articles, 
which would at least be ventilated, they want to avoid this. 
Bhupen Bose went to Jenkins, and Jenkins sent word to P. L. 
ROY—who is evidently now one of the devils in hell—that it 
would not be well for him if he brought honourable men to the 
dock. Moti—who probably does not know all this—told me 
that the ‘Bengali’ yesterday published a rumour that P. Mitter, 
J. L. Roy and one other were to be arrested on the same charge. 
Publication is something of course, and Lawrence Jenkins is 
something—but how long can things go on! 

P: C. {S.P.] Sinha is going to resign. Of course this is very very 
confidential. He finds that he is not in their secrets, after all. 
Things are done over his head, and without reference to him, and 
he is socially isolated. He is cut off from his own people, being 
at Simla and they have nothing to do with him. One knows so 
well how easy it is for any Committee to be manipulated in the 
way mentioned, that I never was able to rely on the jubilation 
about ‘their having no secrets any longer’—and now it seems I 
was right. Himself (Dr. BoseJ says the London appointments are 

70 
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probably not so nullified. I don’t know. They might be. I feel 
some of that! 

PCS will probably be bought over by some fine appoint¬ 
ment, so don’t use this. 

I did not make any surmise about Shones. You sent me a cutting 
and said it was by him, the ‘member of a servile race.’ I merely 
replied. But I know nothing of Valentine Chirol—what an odd 
name! Himself asks me to tell you what a pleasure it is to him 
to hear your letters. You are so ‘genuine' he says—with such 
emphasis and relief! If this has any specialised reference, it is to 
your remarks on the Mourning. My interview with the Mahunt 
of Kedar Nath appealed to his visible faculties. I must say it 
sounded deliciously abound even to me, when I heard him tell 
about it. He said he was going to write an account to R.N. 
Tagore, and I made him promise a copy for you too. But the 
situation is so far from mirth-encouraging here, that I fear the 
story told to Dr. Sirkar is all that will ever come of it. 

So thankful the new Viceroy is not Kitchener I Thofugh] Moti 
says what good and what harm can Viceroys do now ? 

The last King’s personal influence is said to have done so much 
for Ireland. Could these two young people, if we could capture 
them, do anything for India? I think the Queen might perhaps 
do something for Indian women. What do you think ? Education 
—Education—Education is the one need. 

My Bee— Godson! But "never happy” sounds very tragic! 
Bless his little heart! I trust he will never even know the meaning 
of the words 1 By the way did the brass toys ever reach the Chicks ? 
Mrs. Blair was to send them in the other vessels. I am glad you 
got out of Tavistock Sq. It always felt wrong. I am sorry about 
Geddes’ Soc.. I did wish he hadn’t loaded himself with it—but 
now I suppose it will be a loss to the world, when it dies 

Now do write your book on the Modern Movement here. And 
do put into it some wine and strong meat for India herself. We 
must be fed from outside these days. Do write an article for the 
Modern [Review] too. Rd. [Ramananda] complains that he 
• cannot speak—being morally stifled and the paper grows worth¬ 
less. As to the King—couldn’t he demand the absolute repeal of 
the press acts? That would be a help! And let the Queen take 
Feminine Education under her wing. The country would give 
the money—if she would sign the call! Lady Minto I am sure 
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■would help her. She is a dear. (By the way I hear that Guy H. 
■Wilson, the Rani’s friend, is not on speaking terms with the 
Viceroy. I also hear that he is more honest than most. I hope 
these 2 facts are disconnected!). If you can get at the King, these 
seem to me points worth making. Repeal of these acts would 
carry the amnesty. Aravindo seems to be still uncought, though 
£0001- Rupees, are now offered. But the country is out of its mind 
with police-regulations. One old woman on a pilgrimage was 
kept 24 hours in durance vile because she could give the name of 
her village and tell how (as: change at Lucknow—and 8 miles 
further) to get there, but did not know the name of the district 
or the head police thana. Of course if / had been there it would 
not I think have been well for the police—but one of our monks 
argued for an hour, without effect—and anyway similar things 
must be happening everywhere. 

Of course you have heard that Bhola is dead ? Poor boy. 

Please be ready, in case anything happens to Ramananda, to 
do what you can. I need not remind you how easily the prosecu¬ 
tion might win the most ridiculous case. 

About my book—as you say Brailsford is wonderful. The 
insight of that last paragraph! Please thank Katie very warmly 
for the article in India. I am of course looking forward to your 
'slashing.’ I am sorry about the ‘Chaos!’ You see, I never thought 
of people wanting to read it who did not know something already 
about the subject. I mean, I had long ago abandoned that idea. 
If the small edition at Longmans’ disposal sells out, I can write 
an introduction for a new one. I was so disappointed that they 
had not asked your advice about the binding. Please don’t repeat, 
as it is serious to say such things, but I am disappointed in that. 

Granny gave me news of Katie—but I am glad to think that 
yours has more cheer in it. 

Love to you .all, 
Margaret 

Mrs. H. [Herriitgham] is clever in Art—but in other things— 
she is a woman. Womanish and most unstable of mind and 
opinion. Unusually unstable, I mean. 
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686. To Mrs. Wilson 

Wednesday, July 6th [ MHO} 
Calcutta 


My darling May, 

Your last letter I posted at Lucknow, and got home to find a 
series from you! Thank Heaven, you say the Weans are well! 
You must have the Mudie subscription to do what you like with. 
Oh I was so relieved when we got the Man of Science [Dr. Bose] 
back to Calcutta alive and sound! 1 Poor Bo [Mrs. Abala BoseJ 
was the only one who had suffered seriously—and she was well 
again. Forty two marches in all, we did, and spent 6 days without 
marching, a total of 48 days. But oh if you saw my post now! 
I suppose it will be lean for weeks. We cannot begin school till 
next Monday. Head teacher also went on pilgrimage and not 
with our luxury, so she is prostrate. 

Thank you so much for the long letter about the book. I was 
so grateful. No one else’s praise seems so sweet as yours. And 
thank you for the ‘Nation.’ Was n’t it wonderful? 

But you must not trouble to send me the R. of R. [Review of 
Reviews] for I have a subscription which has been going on for 
years, to an empty house—and was recaptured this year. You 
don’t know how I would like sometimes to whip Grindlay’s. The 
Children’s letters are dear beyond words. 1 do trust S. Sara is 
now better. She says she is! About 7 TP’s awaited us on our 
return! Oh you don’t know what a fight existence has to be for 
some people! I seem to have got into the back waters of peace, 
but it is mainly for the support of others who are out in it. If 
you have anything to do with the press, you find out very quickly 
how unthinkably it has been gagged. And every day comes the 
news of some honourable man or other who is to be put in the 
dook shortly for organising robbery!—dacoity! I myself have 
reason to believe that I was named a while ago on the same charge. 
Fortunately we have at present a fine Chief Justice, who would 
perhaps make short work of such things. But after him, who wilt 
it be ? I am glad Kitchener is not to be the next Viceroy. X used 
to say she would give him a fort-night to live if he came! You 
must not take all this expression as fear. It is disgust—and 
of oourse my share is wildly improbable, and would advertise 
the situation. But not so that of others. 
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‘India under Ripon’ is going to be lent to me, also Crooke’s 
book on Spiritualism 1 

Swampsie [Sadananda] is well of dropsy and his other com¬ 
plications, but he is tottering and colourless—and very sad to 
look upon, this great strong man, as he was 12 years ago! 

Ernest has been very good about the book. I do hope the 
notice will go into next quarter’s Book List, as I should be going 
to miss that altogether. I think the £15 advertisement had better 
be left to Longmans discretion. The reviews read as if the book 
might sell—which I never expected 1 

Ever lovingly my Darling to you all 

Margot 

How perfectly lovely about Cicely and the Holy Place! The 
Man of Science groaned when he heard it. “Another of you!” 
—he says I 

The diary has been carried out all right. Only it is not 
interesting. 

Your husband will receive a communication unsigned. It is, 
please, to be sent to Mr. Ratcliffe. 


€87. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

17 Bose Para Lanb 
BagH Bazaar, Calcutta 
July 6th, 1910 

My dearest Dr. Cheyne , 

Your letter of April 23rd reached me, as we were setting off 
on a long pilgrimage, where I was rarely in reach of posts, and 
never in possession of leisure or steady writing materials sufficient 
to answer it! A few days ago we reached Calcutta. 

One of the splendid things about my Master—and I imagine 
also about Sri Ramakrishna—was the wonderful freedom of mind 
and thought that he left one. That is why I have tried to represent 
his conflicting views on a given subject—tried to show the struggle 
of thought. I cannot imagine pleasing or glorifying him by 
adopting his opinion as such. I only feel in any degree worthy 
when I have a strong opinion of my own, in which I have taken due 
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account of his. He said once of his own master: “He could 
not imagine himself the teacher of anyone. He was like a man. 
playing with balls of many colours, and leaving it to others to 
select which they would for themselves.” And I imagine he meant 
this. 

I have also piven full scope to his unorthodoxy and sceptical 
speculations about Krishna. To him indeed the truths developed 
and set forth were everything—the personal facts nothing— 
and this is I think the attitude that wants establishing today. 
Those who feel impelled upon a belief in historical exactitude 
will meet with plenty of support. It is those who doubt that must 
be told the edifice is still firm! The shaking of belief in these 
external aspects of the faith has certainly resulted in a great 
weakening of moral sanctions in the last generation or two in the 
West. Yet the experience of India shows how needless this was. 

Don’t you think people who speak of Christ as a Yogi mean 
simply that He had access to the Yogic consciousness. Anything 
else would surely be wrong. But in that sense even poets and 
mathematicians might be described as yogis! But I hate, anyway, 
this using of words instead of great open ideas. English terms in 
English will always stimulate, and foreign arrest thought and 
emotion. 

I am so grateful dear Dr. Cheyne, for all the welcome and love 
that you give my book. Your verdict on the end of it, was the 
one of all others that I wanted. And it is so beautiful and satis¬ 
fying. 

Did you see Brailsford’s wonderful review in The Nation of 
May 14th? Such extraordinary insight into Eastern feeling. 

I picture you in beautiful Oxford amongst the trees and flowers 
and bells, with your books about you, and. the Evensong at 
Magdalen to consecrate the end of every day’s remembering. 
You do not know how much the thought of such peace, such 
courage and cheer means to other people. 

Please remember me warmly to Miss Daniels, and believe me 
dear Dr. Cheyne, 

Ever yours, 
Nivedita of R. K. — V. 
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688. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
BaoH Bazaar, Calcutta 
July 1,1910 

Beloved Yum , 

9 letters are here from you—all unanswered! I don’t quite 
think you can have received all mine. By your own wish, I 
regarded Paris as your address ever since April 1st. But you have 
said nothing of receiving 500 Rs that I sent, towards Christine’s 
return fare, so I am a little anxious. It went to Munroe and Lie. 

How I trust you are really well again. How nice to think you 
are so happy at Bamt Green. Wonderful the Karma that you 
and Ly. Isabel must share! 

I am so glad you went to Longmans. I am most anxious to 
have this transfer effected. The monks would then be in complete 
control of the whole property, with the help of Longmans, and no 
responsibility would lie on anyone else. 

The office here tells me that all that has to be done is for Mr. 
Whitmarsh to call in Baker-Taylor’s outstanding stock, and 
hand it over to them. They would then reprint the title-pages 
and issue as their own. Even the question of editing would not 
need settling now—as all that can be provided for, in the agree¬ 
ment between Longmans and the Math. All that we have now to 
obtain is the concurrence of Longmans, S. Sara, and Mr. Whit¬ 
marsh. When the latter signifies his willingness to carry out the 
transaction, the monks can send him power of attorney for the 
purpose. He can do it. Then Longmans and the monks have it 
between them—and your Estate is no longer burdened by prob¬ 
lematical risks. 

I shall write in this same way to S. Sara to show her brother. 
If I am wrong in anyway, M*\ Thorpe will say so. All you need 
do is to find out what Mr. Whitmarsh thinks, and to let Long¬ 
mans write their wishes to us. 

The monks say that Swamiji’s Will cannot now be probated. 
It is too late. This is legal opinion. That is why all business had 
better be put into their own hands as it stands, and nothing said 
about the matter. After all, possession is 9/101 With Longmans 
they can deal directly. -With the present people there must be 
intermediaries. Longmans can also be trusted to recover sums 
due. 
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It was S. Sara who saw the value of Mr. Leggett’s suggestion 
about Longmans first. So she will be glad. 

I am so pleased about Grannie being with you at Bamt Green 
—and I am so glad you have seen the beloved Mrs. McNeill again. 
Do make her, when she is in Ireland, call on Beatrioe—Cvileen, 
Bally-Castle, is somewhere in their neighbourhood. I would have 
got at her two years ago, if I had had more than a few hours on 
the mainland! Yes, the Hellyers are lovely—no doubt of that I 
So glad Ly. Betty has had such a heavenly time in Germany. 
How she would eiyoy it! If France and Marjoy go there, will you 
be living near them? 

Am so glad George has met Baroda. I know how much he 
would like him and he is, you know a warm friend of the Bairn 
also. 

I can’t help thinking Alberta will be much at this Court. And 
they say Ed VIl’s influence was so valuable to Ireland, why should 
George V not do much for India ? What does Alberta herself 
think? 

I do hope she will make a point of meeting this beloved Lady 
Mint© on her return home—a brave loving sweet woman—for 
much might be done through such a friendship. 

Ever your Childe 
Margot 

May says Margot ‘seems to worship your memory’—Dear 
Yum! How much love you bestow! 

Why do you say 'the end of S. Sara’s life.’ I do hope you don’t 
think she is going to die! 


689. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 

July 13,1910 

I trust you received 2 copies of a paper which you would know 
to be from me—last week. The advertisement sheets of the 
‘Hindu’ might yield you something. I had already posted my 
letter, when I got the information dictated—and I did not want 
to duplicate in one post. On the whole Ernest and the Hindu 
seemed best. 
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On Saturday night, came news that the arrest had been definitely 
■determined on—and that it might happen—together with 10 
others at any time within a couple of weeks. A particular infor¬ 
mant called Lalit Kumar Chakraborty is shut up within Fort 
"William giving statements suggested by police. Rd’s [Rama- 
nanda’s] name will probably be brought up on * East Bengal 
Dacoity’ charge. You know the type of the man—and how 
ridiculous. Heramba leaves for Berlin this mail. I told him to 
address you Nat. Lib. Club as you might have left Letchworth. 
If the Rd. matter really happens, use Heramba. The one man is 
as likely as the other to commit dacoity! You have no idea of 
how the press is being gagged. Russian to the core—nor how 
men are kept in prison for months without trial, and then —no 
evidence—dismissed! 

I heard last night that K.K.M. [Krishna Kumar Mitra] and 
others have determined on meetings—Partition, Swadeshi—etc. 
They will be broken up and driven into the street—then speeches 
—and leader arrested. Of course you know that the real fact is 
authority are dishonestly Using forces entrusted to them for supp¬ 
ression of sedition in order to ruin all known to sympathise with 
Swadeshi. Scores have been ruined. 

Thank you about African Art—most interesting. Japanese 
as you say does not exist! 

Please tell Katie I have not thanked her enough for the review. 
It was full of beautiful things—and I was particularly grateful 
for her'pointing out how Swami could pierce even foreign custom 
for their ideals. 

Christine’s address is 

C/o. Mrs. Funke, 85 Alfred Street, Detroit—Minch. 

I am sending Katie a little bit of needlework by the school 
jhee—very simple and East Bengal. Am glad you can manage 
to live in country. Am more and more sure of wisdom of this. 
Too bad about Tavistock Sq.! We are none of us young enough 
to play with health 1 

Thank you so much for promissing to send notice to Longmans. 
Am longing for my Daily News Castigation! 

Love to you all, 


Margaret 
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690. To Miss J. MacLeod 

July 14, 1910 

Beloved Yum, 

This letter is the last today. I shall be relieved when I have 
your acknowledgement for 500 Rupees. How nice that Lady 
Betty could meet the travellers! I wonder how she likes Russia!' 

I am very grateful to Mrs. Harbine or to anyone else who will 
praise and enoourage me. I think the sense of being disapproved 
of, or of deserving to be disapproved of is wrought so deep into 
every fibre with me, that I always act with a sense of protest even 
in the most private things, a feeling of justifying myself by force 
against some unseen judge. Perhaps without this I would have 
had too great a force of self-confidence, but if I had had a child 
of my own, I would have tried to obviate it, by creating a first 
impression of being loved and smiled upon! It may be good for 
one, but it is pain! 

May says Margot worships your memory. I do hope, if so, 
that she will see you now and again, throughout her childhood. 
Endless separation from the adored is another of those pains of 
childhood that one strives not to inflict. 

I do hope you won't be giving any of your precious strength 
to the weird cause of Woman’s Suffrage. Of course Women 
ought to have the vote and must have it, but if they can’t get it 
without your help, they don’t deserve it yet, and ought to wait. 

That is my view. Theoretically, the end is of course desirable, 
but practically, the results will be very mixed in character—and 
one can see a great many lines of good which are quite outside the 
ken of these workers! How splendid to have France studying 
Greek with David! I shall believe in Mrs. Harbine if you really 
grow stronger and stronger. That is what ought to happen, and 
if life is to be worth anything, must. 

My dear—I follow slowly I know, but Mrs. Hellyer is worth 
20 ordinary people. Such sweetness and dignity and mind one 
rarely sees. Please give her my warm warm love. The thought 
of her, shining in her own sphere, is restful. Love to the beloved 
Alberta. 

Ever your own 
Margot 

Am painting on Kashmir Diary now! 
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691. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 

Wednesday, July 19 or 20,1910- 

Dear Friend, 

Your letter reached me yesterday afternoon. I have in any 
case in these troublous times to send you weekly bulletins. Last 
Friday morning various houses in this neighbourhood were raided 
—and goods and boys seized in the name of the Khulna Daooity. 
Khulna is where one takes the steamer for Barisal, you will 
remember. Of course that I haven’t troubled to follow. We 
expected to hear of R’s [Ramananda’s] arrest. That was not 
made, but some decrepit old gentleman of impassioned oratory 
called Devi Prosanna Roy was—said to be 60—Editor of some¬ 
thing they want to crush—and arrested on charge of sedition for 
printing a book by a Mohammedan which is some years old! 
Anal Bharata -name I think but meaning I don’t know. Younger 
man also was arrested—and subsequently a raid was made on 
alleged offices of secret press—and recent Yugantar seized with 
some members of its entourage. Of course you will understand 
that at present there is no war so holy as the work of the secret 
press. 

You can see that the Government has thrown the country into 
a very pretty state of war. We all laugh when we meet but we alt 
know that no man can tell whose turn will be next. Of course 
I trust we shall continue to laugh even then. Ramananda goes 
about with faces and eyes shining. “It seems impossible that 
GOD should think one worthy for such a sacrifice.” Hardinge’s 
face in the papers looks like that of a man who would increase alt 
this. What an iron-set, coach and four physiognomy! He is sure 
to use it against the people instead of the officials. 

Kitchener has fallen ? It is like one of the historic falls—Achilles 
sulking in his tent. Thank God if England really, by any means, 
be stopped in her career of deifying butchers and butchery! 

Am glad to hear of Conferences at Westminister. It may save 
the souls of a few. Brother Paul is indeed capable of anything 
in the line you name. Looking forward to paper. 

Am 50 glad to hear that Crosby Hall is up. Whose eflorts 
mainly did this? That has been a grand idea—worthy of Gcddes 
the Poet—and I am so happy that with its definiteness it has been 
* success. 
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Thankful you are taking up an Indian paper again. Boston 
-Common is a triangle of grass in front of the Capitol with Saint 
■Garden’s statue of Shaw’s Negro Regiment in front. Boston 
people have immense love for it. Boston Common as name of 
paper is much like Hyde Park or St. Pauls' Hope it will be a 
source of multiplying revenue. I met the Geddes’ poet friend and 
thought her a man of affection and insincerity. I am immensely 
interested in what you say of her poems. If I get hold of them, 
and feel as you suggest—oh what a relief—a new and fine poet! 
I shall certainly try America—so might you. 

Coomaraswamy’8 new book—Essays in National Idealism— 
is magnificent but one has to be very guarded in review. He is 
an incorrigible reactionary—would wipe out Macaulay if he 
could. I always have an uncomfortable feeling, when I remember 
that dispute, about the British Govt, as the patron of Oriental 
Culture! What a still sorrier performance that would have been 1 
The result I cannot but think still more bastard. The fact is, what 
is objected to, is the directing of Education as a political function. 
And this is an evil. But without it. Governments would never 
have given to Education anything like as much financial support 
as they do. Little as this is, it is more than it would have been. 
Therefore the real alternative was foreign and regimented educa¬ 
tion or universal illiteracy. Now under the foreign yoke the only 
hope lay in the uniform type of education. It meant along with 
the confusion wrought by the foreigner getting also the foreigner’s 
clue. Freedom as the Englishman sees it—a purely spiritual or 
intellectual conception—is the only antedote to oppression as the 
Englishman has created it. The true enemy was Clive. Given 
Clive, Macaulay must to looked upon as a friend. 

It’s no use weeping over the beauties of mediaeval India. We 
must deliberately turn round, and learn to understand those 
beauties, with their how and why. We are embarked on seething 
confusion'—no use trying to restore the ancient order by a mere 
backward pressure. We have to throw all the goodingredients we 
can into the witches* caldron of the present, and let what will come 
of it. Our present comprehension of the past will be the master- 
element—for good or evil—in the creation of the future. In the 
same way, it is the history of India plus our spiritual realisation 
of that history, that will make the India of the future. 

So Dr. A.K.C. [Ananda Coomaraswamy] is valuable (when 
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he writes) as a poet, singing of true culture. But I can not think, 
with his intolerance of the present, that he is altogether suffi¬ 
cient as a guide. 

How sorry I am about Havell! HCM left last week. He will 
write and perhaps wire to you at the National Liberal Cl. about 
the letters. I don’t suspect them of deliberate bad faith. The 
opening is done on the Sea Post Office except when there is a 
definite order to send so and so’s letters to the police. The Sea 
Post Office is manned largely I think by detective agencies—but I 
am not at all prepared to say how far this has the connivance of 
authorities. The G.P.M. here says he cannot check the opening 
of letters in railway trains. Constant theft in Burra Bazaar letters! 
Whatever he does, he is baffled. 1 think he speaks in good faith, 
but—. 

About Katie’s friend—I follow so far—but the objectionable 
article reprinted in India —I know nothing of. Do send it to me. 
That particular person [ Mr. Gokhole ? ] however seems to me 
to have lost all his good sense this year. 

About letters again. It always takes 2 days to communicate by 
post between this and the Red House or College. Last week how¬ 
ever Himself forwarded a letter of St. Sara’s addressed to me Sans 
ceremony as M. E. and my surname. He posted at college at 11. 
It arrived here at 5! 1! We were in great anxiety about S. Sara 
but this was marvellous! 

Sadananda is wonderfully better. He was raving to his boys 
about Katie the wonderful one day, and told how she could place 
a mango on a fork and roll off the skin with another fork. I had 
forgotten that particular feat till he mentioned it. Please tell 
Katie that he said he would bring the boys to me one day to be 
shown how it was done—and I trembled—for / oouldn’t! 

Dr. Cheyne hopes to have a review of my new book in the Oct. 
Hibbert. Will you be good enough to look out for it ? We think 
we must subscribe for the Nation —but pence are few—and I 
think I really must leave it to Himself to do it. I can’t join the 
India Society. 

Please do send your yearly article, to the Modem Review. 
Every foreign writer is a great strength. History—Villages— 
Sociology—Education—Sanitation and a thousand other subjects 
still remain. Also civic may be mentioned. Only national is 
taboo. 
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The Amrita B. [Bazar] folk are spiritualism crazy. Suppressed 
politics got into the head and become ghosts! Sival Siva! 

Beloved Katie—how glad I am that she is well again—and how 
I hope that you will find the ideal oottage—not too far away. How 
wonderful it seems that you are safely in England again, living 
a wholesome life—able to educate your children—and with 
abundance of work! Bombay indeed!!! I wonder if Rayne's 
JPark beyond Wimbledon would be worth your while to try for 
cottages. 

Ever Yours 


692. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 

July 28,1910 

Am hoping to send you a few ‘facts’ today. Everything seems 
quiet—but what a quiet! 

Tbe newspapers are silent. Even their headings have to be 
guarded—and subdued. The country however is full of distress. 
About JO arrests for daooity and sedition have been made in 
the last 12 or 14 days in Calcutta itself—some out of obvious 
malice against papers—but not a word is heard. Take the gag 
off—and what a babble there would be, in speech and writing! 
Do they think thought is stopped because sound cannot be heard ? 
In one case silver ornaments were carried off by police as told in 
papers. Now silvbr ornaments COULD not be fruit of daooity. 
Too little value. Were obviously family jewels. It will be years if 
ever before those poor people see their family jewels again. 

Within the last week, about 100 weavers in the district of 
Midnapur have been arrested for weaving a certain song into the 
borders of dhotis. This is considered to be publication of seditious 
matter and Christine used to entertain us all at great length by 
reciting the prayers of the “Bengali” and its kind that it should 
not be called publication, since the fact could only be ascertained 
or disproved by giving rights to the police to undo the cloth etc. 
-etc. etc. Bit if one cloth, then all cloths etc. etc. etc. Excrucia¬ 
tingly grave and funny. This was long ago, nor do I know how tho 
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-discussion ended. The present matter involves the capture of 
many who are illiterate, and did not know the meaning of the 
song they were weaving! I am trying to get for you a copy of the 
song, which must be bad indeed, to justify such treatment. You 
will ask what is the motive of arresting 100 men and maintaining 
them in hajut without necessity. They are eager to get some of 
them either to give information about customers, or to swear to 
information arranged for them. Such is the view taken of the 
matter. I am trying to get you particulars of this particular case, 
with a view to a Question. “I have been trying to secure a fact 
for Mr. R” my young informant began. 

Ramananda is not yet taken—but may be any day. 

Do not think I am relating our grievances. I am merely re¬ 
counting a few straws that may indicate what is going on. If you 
had been here now, I think they would have had you prisoned. 
You would have been such a stumbling block. 

I hear that 12 boys were arrested a year ago for what was called 
the Krishnaggur Dacoity, and that they have not been tried, nor 
even heard of, from that day to this. No one knows whether they 
arc alive or dead. 

Thank God you are not in India! What a fool—Pherocious 
must be. I so much enjoyed the two copies of the M. St. that 
reached me. Your letter had not mentioned Dilke. How would 
he be, as one of the Members for India? “How are the mighty 
fallen!” I hear you exclaim. 

I think I told you awhile ago that Denham—Chief of the 
Detective (or CID) Force—was honouring me by the assumption 
that I was the spring of inspiration behind all the dacoities. I 
don’t suppose, now, that any one (even he) really thought this. 
I think it only meant that they would suppress me also, if they 
could. In connection with this it appeared significant to me—it 
may seem meaningless to you—that a newfeeler suddenly reached 
me from Cornelia [Sorabji] last week. She had been reading me 
on Missions and only wanted to send me Oxford Mission Reports 
that I might see how very long ago these abuses were. She would 
be glad to call etc. 

I can tell you that it will go hard with us all, when Hardinge 
rules 1 That steel-trap looking face, and familiarity with Russia!!! 
I heard yesterday—source being a Mohammedan clerk in con¬ 
fidential employ—that, the expenditure on secret service in 
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Bengal alone has risen last year from 56 to 100 lakhs! I do hope 
Katie received the little Shujni (to-be-lain-upon) for a baby— 

Ever yours 

I am still looking out for your review. Brailsford’s article is 
brilliant as an article of course—but it does not interest me as 
does Katie’s or as yours v> ill. I am afraid this undertaking to make 
a notice for Longmans must be too much. You sound over—full 
of responsibility. 

I wish I could write you all the ways in which Education is 
being attacked. James is the very fiend. Boys are being refused 
at the Presidency College by scores. Girls are refused. Scottish 
Mission College only one left where science can be taught. If 
one boy is plucked at Presidency College in one examination— 
he cannot again prepare for it there—has to leave. Same subjects 
not taught elsewhere—ruined. This has happened to scores. 
Country colleges shut up. Degree Course: now a 4 years’ course. 
And with all this, the country has thrown itself upon scientific 
education with a passionate thirst. 

It is said that Orange—Director Genl. of Pub. Inst, for India 
—being an honest man has resigned in disgust. It would be useless 
to hang or shoot mere organs of the white man’s intention, like 
Kuchler or James. Causes must be dealt with, not symptoms. 
But they deserve it. Doubtless punishment will find them out. 
One must learn to .trust in law. I think I have told you of the 
extraordinary corruption of the Education Service. Himself 
[Dr. Bose] is now Senior Prof, in his own line and he has to wink 
at many things—some he deals with—but stealing honesty is 
evidently very rare. Did I tell you about Benhl telling the colleges 
what scientific apparatus they positively require, and adding the 
address, of a certain firm in Tubingen from whom he commands 
them to order it ? This is typical. 

They are thinking of promoting some toadies called Mullick 
and Mahalanobis into Higher Service, and leaving P. C. Roy in 
Provincial! 

Every time your letters come. Himself says “you will never 
again have such a friend 1” Indeed I think so too. 

They are well. Song [of the weavers] not available. 
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July 18. im 


My dearest Yum, 

You arc goodness itself. Even through the blank of the pil¬ 
grimage, when I was unable to send letters—you are writing to 
me! 

It is lovely to hear of Alberta hugging her children in the midst 
■of the fate! How her heart must have bounded, to see them well! 
I miss Irwin, in my thoughts, since she is no longer there. I 
thought she was a fixture for life. 

Will you see if it is possible to get me introduced to the 
Hardinges?—before they come out? The friendship with dear 
Lady Minto has been in every way so sweet and such a help that 
I am now perhaps too ready for another such experience. A letter 
of introduction sent to me, is not of much use. For I should never 
care to use it. But a letter written to Lady Hardinge, suggesting 
that she should look out for me, or that, if she wants to do any¬ 
thing for Indian Women, she should consult me, would be 
valuable. We have now been quite properly biased, you know. 
Little Mrs. Philipson brought her husband here to meet the Boses 
and Mr. Gokhale and I was a little surprised at the attention, 
until Ly. Minto’s visit, when I realised that he had really wanted 
to see whether the plan could be sanctioned or not. The fact that 
after coming he put no difficulty in the way shows that we are all 
right. So I do wish something could be said to the Hardinges. 
Of course if it were the Duchers who did it—so much the better. 
They say it’s likely to be a very bad reign for India—and do you 
know who is my most powerful and bitter foe—it is your friend, 
Cornelia [Sorabji]! She is of course nothing in the world but a 
secret service scout. My safety has lain in my resolute refusal to 
know her. She is in any case an enemy—and an enemy who 
boasts of my acquaintance. And I wd. rather have avowed hosti¬ 
lity than smooth treachery.. Oh Yum—she is indeed vile\ Well, 
but for your attempt to bring us together, and the letter that she 
wrote to me in London, I should no doubt have walked straight 
into her arms in India. One had heard so much in her favour all 
one’s life. So you saved us from that. 

The Holy Mother is here, and so is Lokhi Didi—the niece of 
Sri Ramkrishna—and the evening talk now is all about 
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Dukineswar and the past—so it is Very beautiful. Jogin Ma has 
had fever the last few days—and flan Didi, the sister of Girish 
Babu (you always used to call her 1 ‘Miss Ghose’) walked home 
with me the other night. So you see it is the old set. There is such 
sweetness in that house! If one runs in on business before 
beginning the day’s work, there is such a warmth of love and 
blessing and nothing-wanted-of-you! I cannot describe it! 

France seems to be having a really good education—I am so 
very pleased—and it must be good, for David too. I suppose she 
can go on with these studies later ? 

I am so glad that the Margessons have been such a joy and 
comfort. Yes, Ly. Isabel is a very remarkable woman. There 
can be no doubt. I am a little glad to have you in a known place. 
How wonderfully France is behaving, over the Indian youth who 
escaped to their soil! Please tell M. Gerald how I congratulate 
him on his country! I could not write that direct. 

I do hope you are really better—and that we are all going to- 
have the best news of S. Sara. 

Ever ever lovingly, 
Margallet 


694. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Thursday, July 31 [1910]’ 

My beloved Turn, 

You say letters are now to be addressed to 12 Benton St. and 
your last is full of news of George and Alberta—and how Ly. 
Betty did meet them at Moscow. How happy you will all be, to 
get to Chalfont again! And how thankful poor Alberta will be, 
to be at home, and have the chance of looking after her man and 
babes herself. Won’t you tell me someday who my little friend 
Mrs. R. H. Pbilipson is ? You are in the world that can find out. 
I suppose your summer will be rather subdued, owing to the royal 
death. Siva! Siva! 

I am so happy to hear that Crosby Hall is up at last. I wonder 
whose was the over-whelming influence and activity that did it. 
Did Alberta have a finger in it? I am always so very thankful 
when any enterprise of Mr. Geddes’ succeeds—and this must be- 
lovely, on the embankment there* 
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I cannot tell you what a difference mother’s death has made to 
me! I find now that as long asjshe lived, one felt always young— 
things seemed stable—life was good to one. Now f see how short 
it all is. I feel that sweet things only happen once —that every¬ 
thing is drawing to a close. Everyone seems to be saying Good¬ 
bye. I am so anxious about S. Sara. As long as one’s mother lives, 
one remains young—you see. When she dies, one is old. Yet 
one mu,st not dim the happiness of others by showing this too 
plainly. And why do I pour it out on you ? Only because you 
spoil us all—by making us think that your fund of good spirits 
never ends! We are all selfish. 

Dear Yum —being needed is the wholb of love! It is not the 
‘sweetest thing’ in it, as you always say. It is the whole thing. 
One has to face it. One wants to be wanted. And the thought of 
long barren years, beyond the hour when the eyes that lighted up 
on seeing us, grow dim. Oh how terrible! 

Dear Sadananda is not so well as he was. Little troubles here 
and there. The rains are here, you know, and it is the bad time for 
him. A little note from you, if you had time, would cheer him 
much. I fear I shall have no letters now for many weeks—corres¬ 
ponding to the pilgrimage. 

We are going to have the garden. 1 hope to begin planting it 
on the 1st of August. The lease is signed. Oh I mean to have a 
patch of flat open grass—and a blazing border with flowers 
tumbling over the top of the wall towards it—and in one 
oorner, perhaps, a little breakfast porch. My imagination runs 
riot. Money no object! 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

That $ 12 can be given to Xtine. Do acknowledge the Rs. 500/-. 
No—please do send $ 5. i.e. £ 1 to May for the Bairn’s maga¬ 
zines. 

She will understand. Xtine will only have S 7. 
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695. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Aug. 4, mo 

My dearest Yum, 

Your letters are so bright and warm. I do trust that you have 
enjoyed and are perhaps now enjoying Stratford. I have never 
had any of these lovely things—but it sounds almost like 
Ammeyan [ ? ]. How glad I am that Ly. Betty likes the Mar- 
gessons, and that France is to be there for the winter. That 
sounds splendid. What a wonderful start the child seems to have 
made. Before we know it, she will be grown up! Siva! Siva! 

Please do tell me soon about receiving the 500 rupees. I am 
very anxious about it. The Bairn has sent your old cheque to his 
bank, to know if it was duly paid in—but from the fact that it 
was amongst your old cheques, it is evident that want of endorse¬ 
ment was not the difficulty. 

The Holy Mother is, as always, full of sweetness. She was 
receiving last night—having a lecture in 
her grand marble-floored room, with a 
number of men present, while she and 
her ladies sat behind the curtain, in a 
bedroom to the side— 

| Her little house is very nice and com¬ 
pact—it is in the old quarter, where Sada- 
nanda and I used to do the cleaning. But 
the tanks are now filled up, and though it is 
still the ‘Fishermen’s Quarter,’ it is a good deal more sanitary 
than it was. After spending a few weeks there, the Holy Mother 
begins to look rested, and better. I think in her village they 
allow her to wear herself out. 

Swami Brahmananda is now always at Puri. His health suffers 
too much in Calcutta. Swami Saradananda lives downstairs in 
the Holy Mother’s house, which is also the Udhvodhan Office. 
He has a platform bed in a very dark room, and on this stands 
a little table at which, cross-legged, he writes. 

Sadananda is close by us, in a house which I have taken for him. 
On the whole, we are happy about the way he is getting through 
the rains. At long last, we are going to have a garden! The agree¬ 
ment is signed for three years. But I have to begin from the 
beginning—clear the ground, and build a wall. It is the piece of 
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land at our corner. So Swamiji’s early promise bids fair to be 
fulfilled at last! He said I shd. have it for a garden. And the cup 
of Karma is growing full. After awhile, all the good will be ex¬ 
hausted—and then? How I do hope you are really better, and 
that all the ill-health of the past few years has been only a phase, 
leading to those long and splendid years in which you are “to tell 
the tale!” 

How 1 trust, too, that S. Sara has many many years before her I 
Poor poor S. Sara! I wd. not for anything have her die. How 
much one loves people, underneath the surface-tossing of the 
waves! 

Madame Wallerstein wrote to me offering to translate “The 
Master”—but I said nothing in my answer—for she is such a 
frightfully unromantic person, that I should be a little afraid of 
hardness and clearness and emotional misrepresentation. These 
are difficulties from which, in any case, a French translation is 
apt to suffer. I wonder if you wd. talk this matter over in con¬ 
fidence with M. Nobel, and tell me what you both think. Of course 
I cd. not allow her to publish it just anywhere—if it were done. 
There would have to be a definite arrangement. All these thoughts 
kept me quiet, till I could get advice. The monks wd. not like any 
more of Swaroiji’s things published through the Theosophical 
Society, and even if so published again, it ought to be by arrange¬ 
ment and on agreed terms. They MUST have oontrol, and keep it. 
Please keep this by you, till you have a chance of talking to “M. 
Gerald” about it. 

I shd. like to think of you in familiar surroundings for awhile 1 
I wonder if you will be in Londonl It will seem such a rest! 

Ever ever lovingly, . 

Margot 

€96. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 

- August 4 t 1910 

There is little to tell you to-day. The long arm of the law ia 
going on. But we needn’t tell you details. For 25 years after the 
mutiny, they say, trials were going on in the N.W.P. and people 
continued to be caught. This is a phase of things that history 
never tells—but recorded on the memories of nations, like Crom- 
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well in Ireland. The long slow vindictiveness of the Governing 
racer-and the legal system. Did I tell you that Jenkins told 
Chitta [C. R. Das] a few weeks ago that all had been arranged for 
his deportation, and that this would have happened but for his 
(Jenkins’) intervention? Such a thing sounds incredible. Yet 
we must bdflieve Jenkins. Reason ? They had found out (evi¬ 
dently by tampering with the mails) that he sent money to some 
who were in bad odour!! 1 

Now you know the 7th of August draws near, and the police 
grow more and more active. 

I do hope there may be a letter this week. Also I long for re¬ 
views—as you can realise. How did Katie like her letter on birch- 
bark? I thought it would look rather grand, lying on a drawing 
room table, open, rather Egyptian or mediaeval, or what notl 
And it is genuine. An undeniable virtue 1 With love to you all—. 


697. To Mr. S. K. Ratclifeb 

August 10,1910 

How very good of you to write to me on July 18th when you 
had been so long without a letter 1 I am hopeful that you received 
one on the 24th. Please don’t neglect the review, for the book I 
But the latter is certainly needed. 

You speak of the way in which Government has been modified 
by the Reform Sch. Say rather the way in which it might seem 
to have been modified or theoritically modified. Personally, I 
don’t believe it has been altered in the least. Fortunately, I have 
given you all the news I have heard from time to time—and you 
know that S P S [S. P. Sinha] (I believe I called him ‘P C S’ once!) 
find himself left out of things. Any strong committee can easily 
do this, and reduce a single number to impotence, by unscru¬ 
pulous use of its social inter-relations. How much worse it will 
be when SPS has resigned and Ashu is in his place. Fleetwood 
Wilson is here regarded as the honestest man—and it was known 
a short time ago, that he and the Viceroy were not on speaking 
terms. 

The really grave feature of the present situation is the 
SILENCE. Th e Press has been gagged—in a manner not to be 
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imagined in civilised countries. All public meetings are stopped 
—the Seditious Meetings Act has just been extended at Simla 
•(opposition from Gokhale and—? and tears of pious honor 
shed next day by Statesman, I am told 1). Baker forbade demon¬ 
strations on Sunday last, the 7th—and every day arrests and 
searches and the oppression of prisoners to make them into in¬ 
formers going on. Much of the information given in this way 
is of course worthless—but none the less serious to parties accused 
—who are kept in prison endlessly, awaiting trial, and then, as 
I understand it, tried in camera, without Counsel or witnesses 11! 
"Lady M. thinks her husband will go down to history as having 
given India a parliament, but poor thing it is a toy-parliament. 
The Mahratta [Gokhale] counts on primary education free and 
•compulsory from it. He is a fool. I was present for J an hour at 
that Council when he moved it, and I wish you could have seen the 
pitying smiles and frank amusement of the War-Chief gathered 
about the door. The head of the State of course listened respect¬ 
fully, being noted for courtesy and tact. My sister said the attitude 
was respectful that day, compared to previous occasions. 

All this determined policy is to crush Swadeshi —which is said 
to have been done. But I think the tide may ebb in its intensity, 
but it has left its mark higher on the shore and will return and 
cover it again. The passion for history is growing, and will not 
long be put off with the constant silly deprecation of one of the 
greatest nations of antiquity. Oppressions will do much to shape 
and discipline revolt—a process sadly needed. But the English 
are steering for the rapids. They act as if Asia loved them. Even 
if they have design on Persia (Col. Ramsden told me that the 
Head of the Sec. Ser. Col. something or other, had made an ex¬ 
pedition to the ruin of Babylon, and publ. secret report. This 
means looking far ahead!) do they think they can square China ? 
Do they think Asia will be always weak ? One thing is certain 
—the clique who rule are actuated by mercantile idea of rapid 
•exploitation, not by true imperialism of giving birth to a brood 
of daughter-nations, highly vitalised and frankly admiring, as 
America at this moment is. Indian people so easily played upon 
"by generous sympathies that this could be done. But it would 
Tiave to be thorough. The Inquisition of the Secret Ten was never 
more oppressive than the present regime. A prohibited book 
—an awkward name on a fly leaf—a copy of the Karma Yogin-r 
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any of these is enough to hale a man before the judge—or to put 
him in prison awaiting trial. Just Fancy 1 We are living in the 
midst of these things! Russia, or the reigns of the Tudors. But 
you will soon have Heramba, and he will tell you. Christine is 
to be at 12 Benton St. from Sept. 15 to Oct. 1,1 hear. She knows 
facts extremely well. 

Am so glad Katie and the weans are well. That is the great 
proof of exhausted air in cities that people respond so quickly 
to country surroundings. 

Ever yours— 


A noted detective—Soshi Bhusan Dey— ask X [Christine] for 
particulars—died on Sunday morning the 7th at dawn. Again 
that tragic fatality—as if the day doomed him! 

Re-reading your letter—I find you say that your difficulty is 
with the Social and Spiritual Aspects of Swadeshi. Of course you 
will state the great ideal of Nationality. The fact that corporate 
responsibility has come home to the people—that not to advance 
is to retreat and converse—that own industry, own religion, own 
country, own civilisation has meaning for world—also duty to 
world—that history is always living and dynamic—and above 
*11 that India is one and has only to realise her own unity. 

Schools and University have tried to thwart this. Numerous 
oolleges in mofussil shut up, on any pretext or none. Science 
wings closed. All sorts of rules of exclusion invented. Presidency 
College, alone, in this present term, has refused scores of students 
whom it was bound to take, because they had taken first class in 
Entrance! Plea of no accommodation is utterly false. Native 
atudents shut out from R. C. Eurasian Schools and Colleges. 
Where small percentage admitted, fees higher for them than rivals.. 
Heramba ought to be invaluable here. Difficulty of examinations 
.increased. Fees raised. Failure disqualifies.for attendance at 
colleges. Examined in order to fail—etc. etc. etc. So goes the 
attempt to turn a people of intelligence and civilisation into beasts 
of burden. Tata Institute—opportunity for a few Europeans. 
People demoralised by centuries of obedience to authority and 
lack of civic responsibility. But labour-troubles arising—curiously 
aided by caste. Period of agitation saw strikes of printers, cooks, 
dhobies—and there remains the vow to defeat European con- 
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venience 'wherever possible. Now it may be difficult for India to 
be free, but not at all difficult to exchange English for another. 
There’s the rub that might be used to bring scruples to the un- 
crupulous. 

I suppose you know about the new Passport Regulation? 
Impossible for Indian youth to leave India freely now! Do come 
with Wedderburn! Divine idea! 

Love to you all from themselves. 


698. To Miss J. MacLeod 
My dearest Yum, 


17 Bose Para Lanb 
Aug. 11,1910 


You are as faithful as one’s shadow, as Swamiji used to say. 
How nice to think that I am now in regular reach! But nothing 
broke your regularity of correspondence! 

We went on the river last Sunday in a little boat—and you 
should have seen the rain, between 2 and 4! In the midst of it 
all, we made splendid tea—hot—good—then it cleared off, and 
till 6-30 we had blue skies and laughing air. 

Today it is dark and rainy again—and I am so sorry—for one 
of our little girls is to be married tonight—and good weather is 
so lucky for weddings! 

Just fancy. I have just had the washerman here—the selfsame 
dhobie that you used to have! Does n’t that seem wonderful! 

You know darling Yum, your great year is always living—in 
my mind—and you are always here. And so is Swamiji. It is 
all just as it was. It will never be very different, as long as Sada- 
nanda lives, and how I pray that that may be long! 

Do you -remember the Evenings in the boat on the Ganges ? 
You said you grew then to understand the starlight! And do you 
remember the mornings under the trees? The long talks? And do 
you remember Swarup and Swampsie ? And Dukhineswar ? And 
Bally? How you kept the cherry jam for Xmas Day? And how 
S. Sara came for me early early in the morning ? That was such a 
lovely surprise! Isn’t it beautiful to think of? It is all beautiful— 
the trifles quite as much so as the great things—all beautiful— 
all great. Oh how fortunate I was—to be allowed to share! 
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It will be lovely for Xtine to come to you in Sept. How very 
much she will like it if she can bring Mrs. Funke 1 Beatrice and 
May and the Ratcliffes also want to have her—but I Fancy she will 
be rushing back! There is no neccessity—for we are getting on 
very comfortably, as far as work is concerned—but she has many 
things to consider. 

I shd. like her to see Mr. Stead—but she may refuse. It wd. 
be so good to bring him face to face with facts! It wd. also be a 
great pleasure to her to know Kropotkin. Very soon I shall have 
to address my letters to your care—in fact I think next week’s. 

Oh please Do tell me that you received 500 Rupees—or did 
notl —through Grindlay’s and Munro. I had it sent to you in 
April, in case Xtine needed it for passage back—and I promised 
Rs. 500 more—which I must send, if required. I have asked you 
about it time after time—but either you have not received my 
letters, or you have forgotten to answer—for not one word have 
you told me. 

We are so so anxious about S. Sara. How I hope there is no 
Teal reason for it! Where is Lady Betty now ? 

Ever ever lovingly, 
Margot 


•699. To Mrs. Ole Bull 


August 11, 1919 


I am so glad you care for Dr. Cheyne’s letter. I think that that 
one has extraordinary value, in which he sums up the facts about 
the Christian story. You see, he is not even sure that Christ came 
to a violent end. Did I tell you that someone came to me and 
brought me the missing word from Swamiji’s Dream off Crete? 
It was Essence from Isha-niya, belonging to God or Dedicated. 
I always believed that it was- extant somewhere and would oome 
to me and it did. 

B. says Dr. Cheyne’s letters will be wanted some day, for pub¬ 
lication. Isn’t it wonderful that mother’s death should have 
brought us all in touch with another clergyman of the English 
Church who is a disciple of the same school. Such breadth of 
•view cannot be very common. 
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You know this school is really yours, and my writings are 
really yours, and the science books are yours, the laboratory will 
Tje yours, and Ride’s [ ? ] work is yours. Don’t you feel that it is 
•a goodly array of things that you have made possible by your 
support ? All this, without speaking of anything about the Holy 
Mother or the Math, and leaving out of consideration all the 
moral and spiritual side of things. No, I must say that used as 
■you have used it, money seems to me a great and good thing. 

You tell me that 1 am to look upon your home as mine. Why 
5. Sara dear, I am ashamed to think how I have always taken that 
for granted. For years I felt that you and the B. and I all breathed 
with the one breath almost, and believed that the union between 
us all was deep, organic, fundamental like that between mother 
•and children. One might strain at the cord or bite and snap, but 
the tie itself could never be broken. Am I not right ? But I am 
right. We are not separate persons really, but expressions of one 
infinite soul. We melt into one another at times and you could 
not be cut off from Swamiji’s blessing, nor could I. You were 
"born for your part, I for mine, the B. for his. But they are not 
really separate, we are indeed one. 

Ever ever lovingly, 
Margot 



To Miss J. MacLeod 


Thursday morning 
Aug. 18,1910 


My dear Yum, 

Within a few days of your receiving this letter, you will have 
.Xtine with you. Do ask her to let me know about the Rs. 500 
and if more is needed for her return. And then I need not mention 
the horrid subject again. 

I am quite sure that Stratford has been wonderful. And that 
the Pageant will be. I do hope you are not going to be killed, 
■working for Womens’ Suffrage 1 That is what I rather fear. 

I am so deep down at this moment in an attack of neuralgia 
-that I know I am writing nonsense, and can't help it. 

Do you ever see the Ratcliffes now ? 
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How is the garden at Chalfont? How beautiful that is! How- 
glad I am that they have not had to leave it. 

It was X’s birthday yesterday. I wrote to her then, fortunately.' 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

Re-reading your letter. I see that you don’t understand the 
Longmans’ idea. They will not in any case have a copyright for 
anywhere. That will always belong to the Math, and Longmans 
will be their servants, publishing on commission. Only, the 
character and reputation of Longmans will make it unnecessary 
that there should be any further intermediary. They have an 
office here, and the Math can do business with the firm direct. 
The firm will keep the accounts etc. Thus Mr. Whitmarsh will be 
released—and yet the Math quite effectively protected. 


701. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 

August 18,1910 

Dear friend. 

It is time I talked to you about something pleasent, instead of 
the eternal grief and grievance of my letters. You cannot meet 
adequately the theory that it is all part of an organised scheme for 
recovery of Brahmin ascendancy ? I don’t know that it is desirable 
to meet it. It may be better for India that wild-goose theories of 
the sort should sway the sovereign mind. But the notion is so 
absurd, it makes one gasp. The National Movement is precisely 
National and not pro-theocratic at all. The word was designed to 
cover this very thing—of course amongst others. It is a flood that 
is to obliterate caste, without opposing it, and carry all wreckage 
together to a new tide-line, where old debris shall make new 
foundations. 

It is an attempt at the apprehension of a new ideal, of which 
elements only, are inherited from the past. Brahmins have had 

little to do with it and will as such have less. Aravindo Ghosh, 

• % 

may be said to be the one Indian mind that has really grasped 
nationality in a creative sense. (Ask Page Hopps about Viveka- 
nanda, whose heart has created the whole thing—I absolutely 
agree with his analysis. Of course J.C.B. [Dr. Bose] grasps—but 
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that is passive. He is not a popular leader. The Mahratta 
(Gokhale] could hardly be said to understand). Aravindo is a 
Kayasth. (Baroda [Gaekwar]—is rather anti-Brahminical— 
between ourselves—and he is of oourse the People’s King—but 
tell it not in Gath!). The Brahminic intellect has produced the 
Brahminic Learning, a fearful and wonderful thing—whose pic¬ 
ture and history I yet hope to make evident. Having done that, 
■as Brahminic, it has no further destiny. It will always produce 
educated persons, but it is somewhat over-disciplined, and will 
take some centuries to recover from the strain. Vivekananda 
was a Kayasth. Kayasth believe themselves to be pre-Maurya 
Kshattriyas—always the caste of the leaders. Throughout the 
caste-crystallising ages ( from Golden Age of Guptas in Letters 
on—400 A.D. downwards ) Kayasth intellect has been most free 
—varnacular scholarship in law courts—accounts —mathematics 
—etc. It is this caste that will dominate the national revival— 
is already doing so. Vivekananda—J. C. Bose—Aravindo Ghosh 
—besides smaller men (Girish Babu—Kayasth, Bhupen Bose— 
Kayasth, R. C. Dutta—Kayasth). If they are Kshattriyas, 
Buddha was one of them 1 And they were really originally above 
the Brahmins. 

It is this caste that remains most susceptible to new ideas. And 
Nationality and Nation-making is a battle cry that includes the 
Mohammedan and as well as the Hindu. It is not a movement 
for restoration of the past at all (though rigid races like Mahratta 
and Punjabis will always have difficulty in realising this). It is 
a movement of creation of a new future out of ideals, not forms 
created by the past. The Brahminic ideal is no longer to hold, 
even in character-forming. That is to say, as always happens, 
with advancing education, the work of priest in a former age is 
to be condensed and left in the hands of women, for the years of 
early childhood in the future. It is not to be belied, only com¬ 
pressed. The Kshattriya is the ideal of the new age for individuals. 
The making of a Nation is a definite conspiracy for no purpose 
whatsoever. It is a divine abandonment to the great Ocean of 
Mother. Our* is the faith—ours the daring that flings itself 
from the cliff-top. Let Mother carry us where She will. And so, 
a snap of the fingers tor all “plan-makers" as Swami would have 
said. But what eloquent testimony to the difference between the 
Oriental and the Occidental mind! The Occident can’t believe 
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in the reality of a thing unless it cloaks a conspiracy 1! Supposing 
that the time has come and the movement has succeeded. It 
the year 19 - - A.D., and the National Indian Confederation is 
established, with its Federal Council of Offence and Defence,, 
for the Organisation of international concerns. My belief is that 
this event will release the profoundly democratic elements in the 
Indian people—that caste in the South and in Mahar [astra], (in 
both of which places the Brahminic ascendancy—mind I don’t say, 
Brahminic culture—is a nuisance and a social vulgarity) will be 
flooded out and undermined, by the national careers open to all 
talents at the centre. In the same way, an enormous amount may 
be done in schools for the development of rich social sympathy 
and so the vulgar side of caste (for ’it has a side which is sheer 
provincialism and ill-breeding) ought to become obsolete. Caste is 
an advantage, in so far as it forms the scaffolding for certain 
positive ideals, of race, of language, of persuits etc. It is only in 
personal exultation and cramping of social initiative that it is 
such an atrocity. Deliberately to inculcate the Passion for the 
People appears to me its only solvent. What a mean narrow mind 
sees restoration of Brahminic supremacy as the inner meaning, 
of Nationalism. 

I had an invitation this week to write a paper on Woman for 
the First Universal Races Congress. I see your name on the 
Committee. I have accepted with much pleasure. I do a little 
regret the definition of Race, Tribe and nation having been given 
to Brajendra N. Seal. Sociological studies are so unknown to 
Indians, that I fear he will be very far to seek when it comes to 
the distinction between these three. Race, Hindus understand r 
Tribe, Mohammedans. But only modern Europe, and there 
preferably a Frenchman, or next best an Irishman, or a Pole can 
give the world an idea of the Nation. Well, well, perhaps the dis¬ 
cussion will bring the matter out all the better. 

If the English want to crush Nationality thoroughly and inte¬ 
lligently let them understand that they have to make themselves 
the enemies of everything that shows the presence of GOD 
amongst a people. They are doing their best to slay the hydra of 
Education. But let them fight Religion too. Light up the fires of 
Smithfield once more. Only in Calcutta or Dacca. Siva! Siva! 


Your) ever 
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Benhl. (of Sibpore) the other day had to affiliate a new college- 
in some remote place—with a science wing. With difficulty it 
had got together 1 or 2000 rupees worth of apparatus—all that 
was necessary for entrance. He said he would not affiliate, unless 
they first bought 12000 Rs. worth of apparatus from a certain 
firm in Tilbrugen—name and address given!!!!! 


702. To Mrs. Wilson 


Aug. 25, mo 


My darling Sister, 

How pleased I am to think you have all gone to the seaside!" 
The 13th Century church sounds lovely too! These things make 
lovely memories 1 

If £1 reaches you from Yum as it shd. for postage of old maga¬ 
zines, will you try to get a 2nd hand copy of “India under Ripon” 
(10/6 you told me—Blunt—you know) out of it, for the Elephant ? 
He has just been reading Blunt’s ‘Egypt’ and that is wonderful. 
Gladstone he says was a man who had learnt to regard his nobler 
sympathies as a taste, like his taste for music. He did not regard 
them as principles but as temptations to swerve from a 
higher duty, that of keeping a majority in Parliament! 1!!! An 
analysis so simple and profound as this will surely become 
classical! Kropotkin himself cd. not have seen with more passion, 
or expressed so neatly! 

My squirrel is performing a most exciting waltz at the bottom 
of his cage. That means that he wishes to send his love to Granny! 
I am sorry to say he still loves milk best of all foods. He breaks 
nuts but never troubles to eat them! He has a great many car¬ 
penter’s enterprises on hand, in different parts of his cage. And 
oh if you could only see him combing his whiskers! 

Mr. Ratcliffe is so unhappy because he does not think his review 
good enough! The fact is, I fancy he is working much too hard— 
and getting fit only for drudgery. That always happens if one 
scatters too much! 

Dear Maysie, there is not a thought left me. I have been writing, 
letters all morning—and I am nearly dead. 
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For 2/6 you can get a little book publ. by Harper’s called “Crete 
The Forerunner Of Greece.” There is another in the same series 
—“Personal Religion in Egypt bef. Xtianity” by Flinders Petrie. 
Do get hold of these, if you can, as I shall be doing here. I mean 
to try to present them to Rich—who needs an occasional inte¬ 
llectual crutch. But one has to spend so much more here to buy 
them! And this is provoking. It wd. be a good thing to know a 
bookseller in Bradford through whom one cd. get things occa¬ 
sionally at proper prices. But I forget the name of that shop 
where we bought things. If we subscribed there for one or two 
things they cd. go to you first, and to us next. 

1 shall soon be able to send the Pilgrimage Diary. My articles 
are almost written! 

Ever lovingly to the 3 crickets, Ernest and your beloved self— 


Margot 


703. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Aug. 25, 1910 


My dear Yum, 

I have been almost wiring to you this week. Explain Laboratory 
Prince. I have asked my journalistic friend to oome and talk to 
you about it. It flashed across me one night at the Holy Mother’s 
Evening Service that the recent visitor at Hinshingbroke ought 
to be interested in the Scheme by you or George. We have not 
been able to write to him about it, though we have tried, because 
of the insecurity even of the registered post. I am more and more 
anxious that it should be in a separate building of its own—and 
not merely in a broken and modified version of the family-home! 
That was to have been a source of income—but now, owing to 
difficulty of buying land closely, it will be sacrificed in October, 
if Mother gives no definite leading, in time to stop this. 

We want 3 things in the building (1) good working-resources, 
(2) and equally important, a good lecture-hall—(3) a library and 
museum—for all sorts of collections—instruments etc., and 
study. About this, we need not talk. It is provided, I think, if 
the rest is. Also garden for specimens. All this in private Indian 
control. 
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I dreamt last night I was at Chalfont—seeing Alberta. How 
we wd. sit by our fire—wd. n’t we?—and talk and talk and talk! 

1 am so glad to know the money arrived safely—and am so 
sorry I went on asking—but I was anxious, and knew I wd. have 
to work hard for its recovery, if it had gone astray. 

My dear Yum—I don’t care about ghosts and Turbines— 
really!—It’s only you and your good opinion that has power over 
me. And I was grateful to anything that saved this! Strangers may 
say and feel anything they like about me. I am absolutely in¬ 
different. It’s all very well for you. In your freedom, you can 
afford to cultivate this social sweetness. But in my battle for 
life, if I had looked at it your way, I should have been lost. No! 
No! Both types have their uses, and the constant fear of hurting 
that is to prevent your clearly defining your own position and idea, 
is not the virtue in one that it may be in another. So you see 1 am 
unconverted still—and it’s not worth while to try to better me! 
You love everyone perhaps—but there are many whom I very 
frankly loathe and despise. Nor shall I ever think it a virtue to 
try to conceal this! Nor are people of that type so sensitive as 
you think. At least this is my oonviction. You will answer that 
I shall learn by suffering in return. That is perhaps true. I shall 
grow too old and too tired to be always crusading. But this does 
not prove that that will be a better position than this. It will have 
certain advantages of its own—but it will lose those that belong 
to this—and so on ad infinitum. I’m sure you are tired of this 
argument. Although there’s one point more that I wd. have liked 
to urge—namely—that in spite of all the effort spent trying to hurt 
no one, even you don’t quite succeed—if that matters! Even you 
hurt sometimes! I mean, you can’t help it. No one can. Of 
course you leave a greater aggregate of sweetness behind you than 
most people. But you spend much in doing so. I make that 
expenditure on something else. There I am—arguing again! 
Please forgive me! I have had all my life to avoid weakness. I 
am so apt to be enemy or bond-slave. It is much better to be the 
former. Of course I am talking here of questions of principle ,. 
not mere oourtesy, in which Ihave always learnt much from you. 

How one wd. like to be always knit together by the ties of that 
wonderful years! Alas that time shd. make a change—so that 
sight becomes faith and faithfulness! But one cannot be always 
on'the crest of the hill—and survey rivers and forests from that 
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po&ft! One has to go-on, in the strength of a remembered vision E 
Never mind Yum dear. Our lives are going to be so short— 
so very very short—and when they are over—others will see in 
them a long constancy—neither waxing nor waning—and to that,, 
the vision of the future, we in the present can be true! 

• Please give my love to Kitty and to dear dear Mrs. Hellyer. 
How sorry I am to think how that last time of seeing her was 
frustrated. It might have been such a sweet, intimate talk—and 
it was a formality and an ordeal f But I had no option—and she 
knew that. 

• EVer lovingly, 

• • ■ ' Margot 


'JQ4. To Mr. S. K. Ratclifvb 


Aug. 25,1910' ‘ 


•• Your letter arrived this week dear frienrJ, Saying you would.be- 
M C’s place for 4 weeks from 11th and asking what could be 
done further about R. You will now know that nothing has 
happened, as far as he was ooncemed. So Morley is the difficulty ?" 
We haVe been reading W. S. Blunt’s Secret History of the Occup. 
of Egypt'—a great book—with much to reveal about Honest John. 
Himself asks me to tell you how much he appreciates your letters 
—how he insists upon reading them through—and if I told you 
that more he said—you might grow Very vain! Gonnen says he 
does hot believe in things that we are warned about beforehand. 
But I don't know. That has not held in some cases—although f 
do think that a warning is sometimes one more ruse for extorting 
toif betrayal, and so on. He who flees stands self-condemned— 
etc. dtc. 

Of course you realise that no Bengali can travel unwatched even-, 
fey train, while the passport regulations now are worthy of Russia. 

The sensation of last week was P. L. Roy’s 2 days’ speech at 
I>8cca, on the prosecution, in which he attacked the K.K.M. 
daughter and S. N. Banerjee. I was told that he also spoke of the 
Flag—but on reading the speech, I found this not true. Still, the 
man is reckless. Shudhansu says he has no intellect and does 
Hot realise what he is doing. Everyone reads with blanched! 
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cheeks. One feels that he is calling down death on himself I The 
Secret personal history of P. L. Roy himself is an interesting tale, 
which he would writhe to read in print. I have just heard it. With 
regard to Montague, I was so glad you pointed out that he was a 
Jew! Empires Jewish international net of Finance. Nationality 
=Anti-Jewish struggle. 

Read Blunt—and see how Gladstone and Morley were Rotho- 
child’s puppets in Egypt. I am afraid I am not quite sound oh 
Dreyfus. I can see too clearly the position of France 1 I wonder 
how nationality could work the small Jewish trader verms the 
great banker 1 May there for centuries to come be private property 
in land—it is the last stand of birth aginst wealth. Of oourse the 
Zeminders of all countries will soon be Hebrew in blood. Note 

w 

a portrait of Roseberry and his daughter the Countess of Crews, 
in R of R. 11 Coarse middle aged Jewers I Neither more nor less. 
Lady Curzon’s children at the same age may be similar in type. 

I have been more bitter against it all since we spent a few days 
in the Hotel de Russe at Geneva—a gilt palace full of plush 
furniture and gentlemen with hooked noses feeding themselves 
to repletion, and incapable of reading anything but the daily 
papers, and that only with a view to the money market. A very 
few of that race may have done something for art-museums— 
universities—but for the most part they are worshippers of the 
flesh—and gaze on bended knee at the powers that represent 
things as they are—all their hopes are centred in keeping things 
as they are. The proudest lineage in the. land will soon be that 
of the small farmer, and the Nonconformist shop-keeper, because 
there alone the deadly taint will not have crept in. So do consi¬ 
derations of race when they become important reverse estimates 
of wealth—caste upset class—and so on and so forth 1 
- Baroda has just been entertained at Hinchingbroke by-Ld. 
Sandwich. I wanted to wire to Yum “Let Baroda understand 
labofatory project”—but for obvious reasons did not. I should 
be grateful if you could see her and say it for me. I fear to explain 
things to her in letters. We have to be secret about the plan with 
all who are connected with Govt., but not with him. Indeed if 
he were interested, the thing could be done easily. But one doesn’t 
want others to be told 11 In October, if no opening has occurred 
before, 93 will be broken up. Himself [Dr. Bose] says shall he 
not sacrifice his own house ? Don't worry about the DN review. 
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Only let me have it as it is. 1 can never write a thing I have joked 
about 1 As to your not writing R M’s [Ramsay Macdonald’t] 
book or Nov’s [Nevinson’s] book or K- H's. [Keir Hardie’sJ— 
that is natural. You are too much in the thing. It is not objective 
to you—you have made sacrifices for it. You can’t write from 
outside. You couldn’t write about Katie and the children and 
yourself nearly so cleverly as Christine might. You must not 
be so modest. You have done far higher things than writing a 
traveller’s sketch. Siva! Siva I How I wish you oould oome to 
the Congress! 

The Coomaraswamys are to be in Calcutta in a week, and I 
shall have to ask them to breakfast. How lonely it will seem 
without you two! I have been reading some of Chirol’s articles. 
They are clever, as you say, but vitiated by his inability to believe 
in sincerity, and therefore in greatness. Don’t you think so? 

I reoeived an invitation from First Universal Races Congress 
to write on Present Position of Indian Women and accepted. I 
see you are in Committee. I suppose I ought to write a Ookhale 
kind of paper, full of figures and hard facts. Whereas I grow 
daily more and more aesthetic in my view of this question. I went 
to a wedding lately that just enraptured me. Every movement 
of every body seemod so exquisitely graceful, and the squalid 
stairs from terrace to court, on a greasy wet night, seemed far 
more beautiful than Burne-Jones I This being so, I don’t know 
how to lay down the law at all—at all. I suppose this is what 
Swami always warned me against as “the overflow of the senses.” 
He said it was poison and I was frill of it! well! I suppose I must 
struggle hard. Dear Katie—how I hope she is feeling strong— 
she must not judge my interest in her health, by the amount I 

say of it, in these letters! 

^ • 

How lovely the cottage project sounds! A big living-room— 
at once kitchen dining and drawing room—like the old butteries 
at Oxford and inthat Hotel de—at Bruges—and the ‘Silent Study’ 
is my dream in houses. Back to the middle ages, and away from 

tho Bower Bird ideal! 

* % 


Ever yours— 
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705. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Sept. 1,1910 

My dearest Yum, 

When you get this, you will have Christine with you. Please 
give her warm love and say that with all her faults we love her 
still 1 But I’m not going to write to her this week—because she 
does n’t deserve it I 

I am indeed happy that you have been enjoying Stratford and 
Mr, Benson so much. Yes, I think a sincere offering of love like 
that may do untold good to England. How I trust the process 
of change and decay may be stopped in time, in India, before 
she is denuded of all things vital and beautiful, as modem lands 
have been! Even such work as Mr. Benson’s will take centimes 
I fear before it can put England in a position to bring forth 
another Shakespeare! Nor indeed can it do more than touch one 
of the influences which made that possible. Why of odurse if 
Baroda wd. invite Geddes, it could do nothing but good—and to- 
do so wd. be nothing to Baroda—so by all means let it be donet 
—with Mrs. Geddes. But if it happens, tell the two of them, but 
especially Mrs. G. never to travel anywhere far or near, in India* 
without at least one fair meal, (biscuits—cheese—almonds and 
raisins—nuts—wine—chocolate—plasmon etc.) in a substantial 
tea-basket, and NEVER to allow any notion of politeness to 
interfere with her arranging refreshment that will do herself and 
her husband good. Instead of being annoyed, Indian people will 
be relieved to think that she is capable of securing her own and 
his comfort. Let her never wait hours while the meal is being 
oooked, but take ‘snacks’ of food in advance, to avoid headaches 
and fatigue. This is the result of long experience, and even Mrs. 
Bose was grateful for the hint, and for the frankness with which 
I could arrange the matter with our host, in a visit that we paid, 
on our down-journey on the pilgrimage. I simply said frankly, 
“Mr.— will be pleased Dr. B. that you shd. go to rest now, and 
Mrs. Bose wants you to come, in any case and have something 
to eat, before lying down.” They were astonished but infinitely 
relieved, and as food for the husband is always the private ooncern 
of the wife, in India, our host thought it quite natural. Mrs. 
Sevier still regrets that she did not know these things when she 
first landed in India. She cd. have saved both Swami and her 
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husband much suffering. Be sure to explain all this to Mrs. O. 
Of oourse in visiting Europeans this is not the case.~THAT comes 
under our own rules. But if the G’s come—they will pay many 
Indian visits, I feel sure. 

How interesting that George and Alberta are to enter On so 
much now! She has made that possible. 1 feel quite sure. Without 
her, it wd. not have been. Your letter did Swampsie great good 
last Sunday. Yes, it is wonderful that Reading shd. be the place 
you are going to—when one remembers that Swamiji began there. 
Poor Mr. Strudy! How bitterly he must now regret some things 
if he only has the clearness to see, and the humility to .admit I I 
fear of course that he has neither! It is given to very few to re¬ 
cognise the Eternities at close quarters. 

I have had a dear letter from M. Nobel. What a lovely person 
he is! He and Bontet de Monoel are conspiring to try and bring 
out an English Jeanne d’ Arc 1 

Ever ever lovingly, 
Margot 

How stupid of me to forget about the $ 15. I know you told me 
—and I think it came—before Xtine went away. I’ll look it up. 
Meanwhile please ignore the numerous times I have prodded yr. 
memory about the other. I was very anxious to know—thinking 
it had been lost and must be traced. 


706. To Mr. & Mrs. S. K. Ratcuffe 


Sept, l, mo 


My dear friends, 

There is nothing to write this week—for when once August 7th 
was over a good deal of the police excitement vanished too—to 
be renewed I .suppose when the 16th of Oct. draws on. 

We don’t realise what you mean, by ‘Montagu’s renewed attack 
last night on Mackamess’l In any case, Montagu seems to be 
very young—and very Jew! 

I breakfasted last Sunday with the Blairs. How dear they are! 
And the little son so beautiful, with large marble-carven-looking 
head and limbs! It was so nice to see Jhem again. He was saying 
4hat he thought these great trials with all their scenic effects were 
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•not wise of Government. I suppose someone somewhere makes * 
Tile—and for that, it is arranged. 

You can have no idea of the amount of corruption which goes 
-doubtless by the name of commissions percentages and so 0 % 
-amongst people known to yourself I It used to be difficult tQ 
imagine the bribe-taker : I find myself tempted now to oount up 
the honest! I am wondering much how Katie is! I took the ch&noo 
last Sunday to seek out Puspo—who is now in Entally. She was 
looking well—but has been ordered by the doctor to keep very 
••quiet. 

I am working hard at Siva-worship. The subject is full of 
interest—and full I think of history. Is the story of the Evolution 
•of Thought, and its expression in custom and the common life 
the true history 1 Oh is it right to fill the main body of the stage 
■with the Kshattriya Caste, having a perpetual review of troops J 

Thank you much for the paper. Papers might oome straight 
"here—as otherwise my agents fold them up and send thcttXI 
registered letter post! ■ ; 

I am so sorry about the Boston Common. • • 

Ever yours, 
Margaret 


•707. Top] 

September 1, m 

I have had some hours of work this week with Sarada[nandg] 
-who has been helping me about Siva. You would he surprised 
. at how little room there is for calling the idea phallic or in 
•any way impure. I am increasingly convinced that the imago 
itself is the lineal descendant of the Buddhist stupe. 

Do you know when the women are making the little clay lingftiH 
fit for worship, they begin by putting on it a little round ball 
which they call the thunderbolt and then the first act of tit# 
worship itself is to remove this? This is very extraordinary, 
remembers his grandmother doing it qujte well. But it is stiU pjoif 
wonderful when one realizes how soon often tfie word thunder 
bolt occurs as an absolute synonym for Buddhist. So you see* 
I am not without hope of doing something in the History pf 
.Hinduism! Swamiji would be so pleased I know if this QouJd tftr 
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' There is a wonderful conversation with Him printed in the 
Prabuddha for August, in which He says that Indian history 
exists in a form absolutely suited to the Indian people, but not 
in the least like European. This is glorious insight. And even; 
now one can see its wonderful truth 1 


708. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Sept. 8, 1910> 

My dearest Yum, 

You sent me 2 budgets of letters with letters from May—about 
the children’s drawing. I am so glad the experiment of buying 
Was a success. And it was so nice to have the letters, as otherwise- 
my mother—sister did not write 1 Just fancy, I met a nice Indian 
man last night who said he was leaving today for England and wd. 
go and call on mother for me! How I wish he could! Ah meP 
Well 1 Well I Nothing ever dies—and mother is not dead—though, 
the shadow play of sorrow seems so real! 

I think the plan of keeping France with the Margessons, and 
giving carte blanche about good governess is an excellent one. 
The child will really get a good education, and at the same time 
the associations that are desirable. Of course the rich Berta-side- 
religiously will be left out—but one can’t have everything—and 
it may be that that wd. not be very congenial to France. All the 
same, as an educator, I want the Church, the Church for children 
born in Xtn lands 1 

But then, France will be a great lady, not a poet or historian,, 
so socially it matters very little, by what line her individual sym¬ 
pathies have been developed, since she will in any case have free¬ 
dom and the necessary tolerance. Yes, I think it is a splendid 
plan—and I hope it will result in a very noble and great hearted 
woman, the friend of all high thoughts and beautiful causes. I 
wonder if you’ll make an effort to see Mr. Sturdy while Xtine 
. is with you. Poor soul! I cannot, someway, imagine that he is- 
happy! And yet of course he sees everything from a point of view- 
just the opposite to ours. How curious that is—that each one, to 
himself, is the centre of the Universe, and his own oonduct the 
One thing that is understood and oondoned, through and through- 
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And yet that poor man has been guilty mainly of weakness, not 
of anything worse. 

It makes me very sad to think of Chalfont and its wonderful 
garden, being given up. It is worse to see how little regard land¬ 
lords have for gardens and parks, with their old trees. I think no- 
necessity wd. ever tempt me to cut up a park into building-lots! 1 1 
As for a garden—a real garden—the very soil is sacred. 

I am making a lawn, a flower border and a breakfast verandah- 
in our little square. Oh what joy I expect from it—and it will I 
think relieve the great tension on our space. One of us can receive 
there, and one up here, if necessary—so that we can both have 
privacy. 

I am afraid dear Yum that you are not strong, though you do- 
your best to write in good spirits. Do tell me how you feel—and 
do remember about the midday rest 1—which will accumulate 
strength, even when you don’t imagine that you are in any needC 

Ever ever lovingly, 
Margot 

I am afraid S. Sara is in a very precarious state! 


709. To Mr. Ramendra Sundar Trivedi 

17 Bose Para Lane, Bagh Bazaar; 

Sept. 10,191,0 

Dear Mr. Trivedi, 

Will you allow me to thank you for the great trouble you must 
have taken not only to open the Sahitya P. [Parishad] on Thursday 
night, but also to have there such a large and distinguished 
gathering to receive Dr. and Mrs. Coomaraswamy. They paid a. 
most enjoyable visit, and saw everything. It was of course a. 
disappointment not to meet yourself. How I wish you could be 
free of affairs and profession and devote yourself altogether to- 
the great task of writing Science in Bengali, in which direction I 
am told that your personal work will leave a permanent impress- 
on the mother tongue! It is so necessary that this should be done 1 

Yours ever faithfully,. 

Nivedita of RK -K 
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710. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliefb - 

# • * % • 

Sept. 14,1910 

This week has brought me letters from you both, specially 
touching in the case of the Editor, because of the truant typist. 
.Also a Nation. It is quite true. I do like it all the better for being 
second-hand! It will be a wonderful ‘lift’ to have it every week! 
You praise me so much for writing, bothof you, that mydrooping 
head is raised once more. I feel these letters a public duty! One 
never knows what it may be desirable that you should be told I 
By the way do you mind posting the Nation to my other name and 
home? My agents fold it up too, and register it with the letters 
—a needless expense! 

., You wrote under the influence of telegrams from Dacca. 
Those who know say that the prosecution will not be able to call 
up evidence in support of its contentions, and that things will go 
ill for it. I’m sure I do not know. Only if I were a Government 
I would not advertise such things! 

The Government here is extremely busy over such matters. 
Sir G. B. [George Birdwood] has presided over something at 
Ripon College, I understand, and poor old S. N. B. [Surendra 
Nath Banerjee] is understood to be up to the chin in pledges 
•that his boys shall not even learn to spell the word politicsUl 

A circular has been issued to the Education Department calling 
upon officers to combat the mischievous doctrine of the drain to 
'England of all things. Do they want people to believe that it is 
a drain from England?—and making each responsible for the 
•opinions of his wife, sons and relations. Meanwhile the gag, 
as you know, continues, and wicked men have their way. In one 
•case that we know of, the old fiendish combination is going on 
merrily, and when Junior Professor, Principal and Director, 
are all in conclave as to how to bring public humiliation on a 
Senior, it is difficult to believe that even GOD can put down the 
mighty. You see how firm is my belief in cooperation. Yet I 
Tiave always found GOD a mighty ticklish quantity for bad men to 
deal with! And the Education Dept, is so corrupt! You oould 
not imagine it. Yet one is tired. One is tempted to wish one had 
never been born. The energy of 35, when I first knew you, will 
never never come back again. It is useless now to ask whether 
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•one made the best use of it ornot. The past is past, and can never 
te recalled. 

But for the moment, things grow steadily worse. The people 
have lost ground in Educational opportunity. What an infinite 
loss! Then journalism has been crushed. Swadeshi has been 
shattered. And poverty grows worse and worse. The brave still 
say that things are better than they were—that to stand face to 
face with death is life—that 10 years ago was neither life nor death, 
but only slumber and degradation—that Art is begun and Litera¬ 
ture is afoot and a certain courage and unity have come. Biit oh 
I think it is only the very bravo who can say this! Would things 
have been so bad, if there had been no nationalism to concentrate 
hatred and fear upon itself. I am down-hearted—but oh things are 
-dreadful !!! The poverty makes one ill, to look upon—and it is 
growing. And is there, after all, any hope? These people are 
children . It is really sheep against wolves. 

• Then look at the fate of Korea! 1 think if one had been a man, 
sheer anger might have overcome this deadly weariness. “The 
philosophy of old age’* is so attractive! Action beckons no longer. 

About the ‘Rose and Vine/ I think I and III of your copying 
are splendid. II not so good, probably because less sincere (1= 
.Age intercedes for Youth. III^Young martyrs). 

Evidently one was not right about West. Probably she is a 
little self-conscious, but if you can write like that, youcannot be 
unaware that you are not as others—and one great thing that 
the powerful have to leam is not to produce Albert Hall effects 
in drawing-room conversation, I don’t like to say that Geddes 
' is no judge, seeing that he has been good enough to like you and 

me. # 

I saw the review in Daily News and liked it much. Fm toq old 
now for much attack. It wasgoodof you tobegentle. My banners 
are trailing. I hear you say! Had I more to tell. I forget. Poor 
.Sadananda! I was told last night that he may die at any 
moment. He has well-developed albuminoria. 

Meanwhile I am cultivating strange friends. Went to the Ho- 
. hnwoods other night to hear AKC [Ananda K. Coomarsvvamy) 
on Art—and Mrs. Hohnwood comes on Monday—“Mammon.of 
unrighteousness-fail-everlasting habitations/ You 

tremember? 

Themselves [Dr. Bose anAMrs. Bose] are well. Oh the work 
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goes on by leaps and bounds. Such miracles of automatically- 
working instruments and accurate record were never dreamt of. 
God pours Himself down in a flood of vision—and man would if 
he oould batter in the oratory door. 

Ever yours, 
Margaret 


711. To Mrs. Wilson 

Sept. IS, 1910 

My sweet Maysie, 

How sorry I am about Granny! Unless mother was right 
about Margot having had it in Clapham, I cannot believe that 
you will be able to keep her and C. [Cicely] clear of it. I fear ia 
any case poor C. is in for it 1 But Gr. may reoover on her return- 
home! 

I fear I alarmed you about Swampsie last time—being much- 
depressed. But the doctor themselves say medical opinions have 
no value in his case—or he wd. have died long ago. Still he has 
a curious whim to be buried on Math ground—and I am hoping 
that all necessary formalities will be carried out. Both Moha¬ 
mmedanism and Xtianity have interested him strongly—lead¬ 
ing him to love the poetry of the Grave! Is n’t this oscillation of 
ideals funny! I imagine that it is not new in history. 

I am thinking of sending you a few old diaries, to place with, 
my others. I think I shall feel better if such papers are with you 
before the Mintos go. And if anything should happen, you wd.. 
always know that I wd. rather you searched them than anyone 
else—unless it were Himself [Dr. Bose] or Xtine. 

Again—it might someday happen that material was wanted 
for a biography of Himself [Dr. Bose]. I have asked that £100* 
shd. be left by anyone (S C B or J.C.B.) [Sara C. Bull or Jagadish 
Ch. Bose] to Mr. Ratcliffe, for this purpose. If so, my diaries 
wd. be found full of material. Probably Xtine wd. be the only 
person who cd. pick out the references with absolute certainty. 

I shd. be grateful, if you were not too busy to look into 1906— 
the addresses at the end—and to send me that of Mrs. Halliboister 
[Mrs. Hamilton Coates] from Toronto or somewhere in Canada. 
She was Swamiji’s disciple “Marie,” and I must write and thank: 
her for dear Ly. M. [Lady Minto]. 
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Xtine writes that she is quite unlikely to be in London on the 
<late mentioned by Yum. 1 think Yum has an idea that when she 
wants a thins, she shd. assure that it will occur. Anyway this is 
-very surprising to me! 

I am sending yo u a little book of Holy land flowers for Margot. 
I feel that it might interest Cicely more, but I feel M. about it so 
■strongly, that I have actually concluded that Mother wd. like her 
to have it, having given her own to Olea! I know it sounds mad 
to say this—but so that it may be taken with care and reverence 
1 have addressed it to you, to be given to the child or taken care 
■of, as you think best. 

Mr. Ratcliffe has sent me all the Times with the articles you 
speak of, in them. How good you are—to be always collecting 
such news for me I 

If you cd. send Strand and Pearson's every month and Royal, 
or London or—? sometimes—and a TP weekly, we shd. be very 
faappy and rich. I am getting Harper’s seoond hand at To Each, 
so the Elephant is happy—and the B send old ‘Nations!’ 

Look out for Oct. Hibbert where I hope Dr. Cheyne will review 
■the ‘Master.’ 

There is a voice in the lane, at this moment—the most mournful 
•and religious-dirge—like that 1 ever heard. Even so the Prophets 
may have intoned their woes, as they went along the roads! 

I do hope you’ll see Xtine. It wd. be so nioe to have direct news 
•of you ! 

Ever ever lovingly to you all. 

Anntie Margallet 

Yes indeed—right and wrong—higher and lower—are not 
simple! 


712. To Miss J MacLeod 

Sept. 22, 1010 

My dearest Yum, 

Your last letter offers me seeds from Chalfont for the garden. 
This is grand!!! It may be well to remind O. that those plants 
which have blossomed in hot July and Aug. would probably do 
test here. I want gorgeous things. 
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Sunflowers and harpaliuns and guillardias of many kinds— 
nasturtiums—snapdragons—petunias—esp. purple— portulaca,— 
and SWEET PEAS. It is marvellous how many of our best 
things grow here in the winter and the branching sunflower 
blossoms all through the wet season 1 

Even violets can be ooaxed to bloom in Jan. and Feb. 1 ' 

A few seeds of bright hollyhocks wd. also be splendid. 

Meanwhile, I am having endless trouble about our corner of 
ground in other ways. I do hope all will go right, about it. If 
one of the boys had not taken up the matter, I should never have 
got it at all! The owner has gone wrong of late years, and hates 
the Order, and therefore cannot bear me as a tenant. Thus I am 
witnessing a curious thing—people who have little or no money, 
running themselves into dire poverty and even debt, for the luxury 
of gratifying the passion of hah— most extravagant I shd. have 
thought, of all tastes. One wd. not have believed this to be 
possible. Oh, the energy spent on this petty quarrel by a whole 
circle! Meanwhile I feel quite justified in entrenching myself 
behind the law and holding on—because all that the owner wd. 
do wd. be to let it as a stable or a lac factory, both public 
nuisances, whereas I have already cleaned and sweetened and 
beautified the place—and thus benefitted the whole neigh- 

y i 

bourhood. 

I was greatly alarmed a week ago, to hear that Sada. had been 
pronounced to be in an advanced stage of albuminoria, and 
"might die at any moment.” But he looks well, and the kabiraj 
is not in the least dismayed. Please tell this to Christine and 
explain—for I may have frightened her—and then! can’t undo it. 

Blessed Alberta! Please give my love to the little Faith. Is it 
true that A. likes ‘The Master ?’ I am so glad of this—for I under¬ 
stand that she did not!—and had felt therefore that it was only J 
a success! Ido trust that at last S. Sara is improving. I have 
never before felt very sure. But it sounds better now! 

Ever ever lovingly, 
Margot 

I’m not fussing you about your own health—because I think 
you wd. rather have it ignored! 
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713. To Mr. & Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffs 

September 22,1910" 

Dears, 

The 3 piles of ‘Times’—total for postage alone =4/-!—are lying. 
here and I am afraid to open, because unopened I might return. 1 
have never yet succeeded in leaving a bill unpaid, and so inflicting 
a loss, instead of suffering itl lam so sorry that my light request 
should have led to this. How splendid is the idea of your taking a 
cottage at Golders’ Green! I know the place, through going 
there with Cookie and Mademoiselle. You must know Cookie 
(Mr. G. Cooke. 62, South Hill Park) if you go to Hampstead. 
He, will tell you about Ruskin and Rossette and the Working 
Men’s College—and about himself! All well worthwhile. Please 
don’t forget to send us the old ‘Nations.’ They are meat and drink 
to us. 

I am subscribing for old Harpers too—now. They are magni¬ 
ficent—and some of the best stories are by HWN! Isn’t this' won¬ 
derful! But it makes me a little sorry—for I fear it means very 
hard work—and some scarcity. Still, that is the note about HWN • 
that always eluded me. He will do great things in fiction, I feel 
sure—and like Maarten Maartens, his convictions about life are 
noble as well as pitiful, probably because his experience has in¬ 
cluded the finest things. Oh dear, Oh dear! how one is slipping 
back into this awful belief in lifel If I ever go to prison for a 
prolonged period, none of my friends need grieve about it—for 
I shall immediately take to meditation and try to climb those 
wonderful heights on which the Holy Mother [Sarada Devi] lives. 
Such sweetness and serenity as hers, with such depth of experience 
and affection, are past all imagining. And how wonderful her 
life is—she lives in the midst of an elaborate system of worship 
spontaneously organised and maintained by others, for the adora¬ 
tion of her own Husband, whom she worships as GOD, but . 
cherishes a deep human tenderness for nevertheless. “I loved' 
simply to look at Him!” I heard her say the other might! And 
living so, she seems more and more like the drop of water on a 
lotus leaf—touching the world at all points, yet undiverted by it 
—undeluded—filled with beatitude. She is of course an abbess- 
but so child-like and sweet nevertheless, and with such a rigorous - 
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■standard about marriage I Sometimes it is almost amusing to see 
“how impossible it is to her to oondone the desertion of a huiband 
by a wife—and this, regardless of the treatment meted out, by the 
lord and master. She simply doesn’t seem to regard that branch 
-of criticism as her province. 

But always that Hindu ideal of the perfect wife! Oh how perfect 
. she is—and how deeply and wonderfully to be loved! 

No newspaper news to-day—fortunately for me. I hear none. 
Nor, I suppose, is there any. I fancy His Honor is more and more 
set on stamping out sedition. And I imagine that he is less and 
less nice about the means to be employed. But for the moment 
I know nothing. I suppose there have been few moments in the 
world’s history and few places, where as little was thought of 
freedom and the Rights of man, as guiding-principles—as here, 
now. I doubt that Spain, Venice, England under Mary, or the 
Papal States before 1860—have been much worse! You constantly 
meet Europeans and Eurasians on a bycycle perhaps, with a gun 
strapped to the back, as if to remind the People that they can have 
no arms. 

Militarism pervades the whole Engl. race. Boyscouts are 
-everywhere. Do they think this can be one-sided ? Poor Podmore 1 
"How pathetic his end was! I fancy he grow first unbearable to all 
others, so that even his wife left him, and then to himself and 
probably the whole thing at bottom was only a nervous disease. 
Fancy an illness of which suicide is one of the symptoms 1 One 
.always shudders at these things—for only an ideal as stem as the 
Holy Mother’s could keep one unflinchingly true to a human soul, 
in such straits—and to have been untrue I There lies the tragedy! 

Fancy—Himself [ Dr. Bose ] tells me that one of the pleasant 
little methods of the police here is to put a towel over your face 
and then pour a stream of water continuously till you put up your 
"hand to oonfess. He says no human will could ever stand against 
this—and if you died, there would be no mark of violence. He 
says he himself would oonfess anything and pray only for the 
High Court as a chance to tell the talel All this was told him 
by a school fellow who joined the Police, and then resigned in 
horror at having narrowly escaped hanging an innocent man. 

Sham-Sul-Allam it seems was invaluable for his power of oon- 
cocting evidence—and he cannot be replaced in this respect. The 
6ame, on an appropriately higher plane, is said of that Biswas who 
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Was shot at Alipore. Well, Well, I must stop. I do hope the aew 
house will be a great success. 

Ever ever, 
Margaret 

I thought Decay of Puritanism splendid. Himself says we must 
print as art. M R—what a fine reporter! 

I have always thought Chaitanyaism was the Methodism of 
Bengal. But it antedates it. Chaitanya died 1534—and Nitya- 
nanda, probably not much later. 


714. To Mr. & Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffb 

Sept. 18.1910 

Saint Nihal Singh is an unspeakable cad. Was it foreigners who 
gave him the start in life, or the old ignorant stay at home father 
and mother and their tribe! And oh the lothesome “nativo 
civilian!” Could toadyism further go? Probably HCM is not 
emphatic about the colleges because he doesn’t know. Isolate 
your victims—allow them no open voice, and destroy them one 
by one. I happen, through connections at the centre, to hear. 
I am losing any respect I had unconsciously retained, for the 
Edu. Dept. It is not a spiritual ambition to educate a race in 
strange ideals, but a sordid desire to line their own pockets, by 
fair means or foul, that animates its members, and even trades¬ 
men’s commissions are handy, for this purpose! I never appre¬ 
ciated your rarity, when you were here—an honest Englishman 
in India!!! 

Christine will tell you about our interview with the Ch. of P. 
[Chief of Police] and how we kept definitely in mind ‘How much 
did you get in the S---B-- - murder case?’ This case played a 
great part in your own career—and the answer was brought me 
unexpectedly the other day. Did I tell you ? A lakh of rupees— 
raised on jewels. Even this would be comparatively simple—but 
think how eager they were to hang the wrong man! Fraser’s 
proceedings it seems are becoming well known. A High Court 
Judge—Ashu Barrister can doubtless give name—Behari and 
Mohammedan [ Sir Hasan Imam ? ]—was offered Executive 
Council. He sighed and said he knew the offer was well meant— 
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Chitta, [Dcshbandhu Chitta Ranjan Das] in a case, elicited 
from a iftW that he had paid so much (I forget amount) to 
obtain a special Qov. order. Objection made that Gov. no power 
or jurisdiction to give such an order. A jeferencp \o cprtamNp. 
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74j5. Jo Miss J. MacJLbod 

S.S. WI.CSAB- W) Aif Agig* 

m- m mt 

My Dearest Yum, 

This is the political festa —the day of S. Michael, the Guardian 
•pf Nations. Thpre is a Hindu Michael, too, and his day is'dose 
at hand. Of course he is called a God—Kartikkeya —but he is 
not unlike an archangel, in rank and power—one of the first of 
the Sons of GOD. 


Do you remember how we attended the Evening Benediction 
(Vespers) of S. Michael at S. Gudule in Brussels—and burnt 
candles there for India? 

1 wonder if £tine is with you yet? I shall b$ very jjof|-y if she 
bag to see you only in Reading. I do hope Alberta will find a 
nipe house in JLpndon. J fp^r it will be hornbjy expensive—moving 

ffa fcm-wvi rip ru V*i 

fRpntry. But oh hpw they \yitf miss their beautiful garden! 
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eels a little more Hopeful about S. Sara. She seems better. 


I really think'some people are roecially lucky in some ways, 
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very ill—and doctors themselves say that no one could possibly 
hold out any hope. Still, he has lived so long in the same state 
that there is no need for nervousness 1 This is a great relief! 

Ex-Judge Mukherji of Kashmir is now living here—and has- 
asked to meet me this afternoon. I am looking forward to it so 
much! 

Ever ever lovingly, Your childe, 

Margot 

716. To Mrs. Wilson 

S.S. Michael and All Angels 
Sept. 29,1910 

My darling May, 

The Calcutta Zoo is one of the most beautiful gardens in the- 
world, I fancy—and we all went—90 of us, with 3 menservants 
in attendance—last Tuesday aft. Our reserved tram was a delight 
—and our 3 hours full of hilarity. We saw a mother-Kangaroo- 
with her baby in her pouch! The lion sat looking out, lost 
in thought, and the children said, “in grief but when they stood 
before him in a long row, he at last looked at them. Then I went 
up and said “Would you like to eat one?” And he gave a heavy- 
sigh that sounded just like “Yes!” in Bengali! 

Was n’t that a lovely treat, for the end of the term? 

Tomorrow is the last day of school. Tuesday Oct. 4 we expect 
to leave for Darjeeling. But don’t address me there. We shall 
be back before November. Swampsie seems better. 

I am so grieved about the death of William Jamet—'whom I 
knew well. There has been another death of a dear friend here¬ 
of the same age. So one has a sense of sorrow about the week as 
a whole. Only last week we had to write about the death 

of Holman Hunt. It seems a wonderful moment of the fall of' 

♦ 

ripe fruit from the tree! I have decided not to send my papers 
through the post, though I should be glad if you cd. keep the 
letter I wrote last week—as applying to all my papers—for 
reference. The remainder will be kept here, by a friend—namely 
the Elephant. Mrs. Hamilton Coats’ address I have found. It was 
not Halliboister as Ly. Minto thought. So you must not trouble 
about it. 

I am so glad Granny seems well—in spite of her cough. And I 
hope Margot won’t have it! 
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I wonder if early love-affairs will go deep with Cicely. I 
remember the romantic admiration which I cherished for years, 
for Sonny Berryman—my memories don’t prejudice the fact that 
had we all grown up together, he wd. probably have eloped with 
you —though his name is all that now remains of him in my mind t 
Sir John and Lady Woodbum here, were married at 7 and 5 
behind the dining room door, with an India rubber umbrella 
ring! So you never know! 

) I am hungry! Let me call for food. I don't eat 7 meals a day— 
as I hear you state. I am indignant. This is only my 2nd and close 
on noon. My first was at 7. Now say you regret your unkind 
remarks. 

• By this time I trust you have heard from the errant Xtine. 
Everyone makes the same complaint. She will not write. But now 
I think she must have done so. 

I was shy of writing to Mr. Apperson, for I dreaded hearing 
that he was newly in love. But I did, at last—and last mail brought 
me a nice-letter—full of quiet tender sorrow that sounds like 
faithfulness. I do hope so. Then this period of his life will be 
altogether a self-recovery—which I could not help feeling was 
needed. What a beautiful epitaph “Loyal and true” isl Don’t 
you think so! 

Darling—I must stop writing. My love to the Chicks. 

Ever your own loving, 
Peg 

The T. P. arrived. 

Thank you so much for it. 


717. To [ ? 1 

17 Bose Para Lame 
Bags Bazaar, Calcutta 
29. 9.1910 

I fear James death has been a terrtible blow to you. I first learnt 
of it by reading a wonderful message from the “other side.” There 
has been nothing that I have heard of like this. A wonderful life, 
and the i nfini te difficulty of manifesting, and he will suooeod later 
in establishing his identity. All the same, I do think dabbling in 
these things is very dangerous to human life. 1 remember thinking 

a t t i # * \ 1 
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lt$ tIM t s&r jf£&ej; Wfietil told B [br.' igDSl'ti* 
of ill d&ffe aid iffig me£&$; Kfe fflent riwirilfc told 
. .0 8 &I& ‘*#60, odd Heeds! to think tKft fills tops* turvey 

id hMMF 

TmjtytitMfflli yfefri is Ml tfe * c ld«; and I feel that in 

ftoveinb'er wEefi tid MiHtos gif, f shall eritrir feri a Y&y drirlc peiidd 
wliicfe i drefea iriorfe tot ifii (Dr. Bose’s] sAke than for Anything 
else. I have still 2 years left, but no more. Arid this will prdbably 
be 2 years pt decline, iristeAd bf riiceht df fbrttmk Brit if drily he 
icis the bironUfifeiy. If otfly fife fefchH id not torn to pieces, 
low how Swedtly tol iurfely he c4n adjriSt himself to the 
eternal necessities and ( to sorrow that is grand and severe. If the 
ftcmjce ifi gterit enough, id dAn ffe&iyi beat it. And you must get 
wefe that he ferity fee itote to dothfe arid 6H hisidc you in the gloam- 
with your silence and peace arid ydfil Idve all About him. 
am so. Maid mat 1 shrill riot fee titere to write his [Dr. Bose’sJ 
0, ft it i irio# yfeu wife feave a ipiciril Ifcfefcjr of 100 to S.JC.R. 
S. K. Ariicjifie]or io jj. [Nevitisoi ?lfor thli purpose, riot to pay 
feiif to feaj ffer tirite. Tfae fife dari erisily be published iri 
. liri find rit ffedihri ddst. Arid my feA'pete will hi at their disposal. 
6f course' no onri fvili eiifer sie hmi a£ 1 faAVri dbrie, but perhaps N. 
would do best .the grim hour to hour struggle with villdiris that he 
had had arid the gallantry with which iris ship has breasted every 
drtfve. The suffering that taught me long ago, that each step in. 
human adVAhce had been won at such awful cost to someone or 

t 4 

other, is perhaps for the private heart alone. Arid thd welcome 
hospitality that he has extended to dvefy gfreat thing, whether 
poetry or religion, or art or anything else, these they oould re¬ 
cognize and depict. 

He [Dr. Bose] himself spoke of this spontaneously a while ago, 
as SreAsOft *hy Ke Should build the Lecture Hall and no one else, 
ftfe ririid, fad ttefugfif perhaps he differed from others here, in the- 
catholicify of his interests, and his freedom from jealousy of 
ia. heart broken, about the Lecture Hall. He had been 

x rif fffterdM 0 piffificatwil, fer his 
fee ifeorild (6 iMk florid, arid he w Anted 
&rifet#.fe fijd to fetewtedge. For this 
re ! woM frir lettureS 
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fcbfeful personal quality that I recognised in hbh so lorife Mgb 
£ 1«&, that fhakes Hife at Home with Mil gathers fef eVery 
ttld. Instinctively tfblobnrihg and becoming Comrade tbit. Ahklfs 
Bbihfcthing original 8nd toihethlng worked but priinttriiy In Ihdii, 
8Ha only by Iridiafas br by thosfe ^ho hid Mdopted Indian natidhl- 
lity in English so .that Madras [ ?] could contribute. She hHi 
fiMhy Hiie braids, Hut fbr ^arit of a world of work and httfcrfcbce 
perhaps no great times I 

there Is a woridferftil book by Swainiji called Jhatia T6£b which 
wfe ilre working lb piiblish shortly in better English than befoih. 
I was editing it, even at ybur house. 

Dear ft lend, words will never tell you of the strength and com¬ 
fort ihlt your 2 or 3 letters—this summer—with their strong 
steady kindness, have brought to us all. As you say, tigers ire 
not by any means thfc Worst of company. I am so deeply grattsfbl; 
too, in a personal sense; for the little note you sent to the Trans¬ 
cript. I think I have never seen anything so perfect of its kihd— 
lb impersonal—and yet so reassuring; One must try to do siich 
things for our dear one. I should almost suggest bringing ofct 
M tftok. But bf ediirse articles would be befct. I fear therfc tfrill 


be a steady raid of emotional plays and hovels on the othrt side 
—hut, iftir all, literary fotih endufei, and the unllteraty perifchfcs 
—ih the long run. Such is the glory of art 1 If it were a book aid 
fid articles, it would have to be frankly an ‘Apologia pro Vita* 
and the frank brutal truth would have to laid bare about even S. 


The life has a great value in several ways. First there is the service 
6he made her money do to women at large by making herself so 
strong a centre intellectually. Then, there is the relation to Eastern 
thought—and besides all this, there is thfc rehlizatibri Of certfflh 
personal ideals. She never could help treating anything she took 
up froA the largest aspect. 

We are working away at a new book on science rad Mil sorts 
6 f highly technical Mtid world-shaking chapters fiffe p&sfcing 
fltfoU&i ifitt bands. And 1 have tftftten about i ttrfrd 8f ffif 
“fifth* Mrid Kgen tie* fbr Harfup^-irid thd school tnbfigfe W- 
to tfft oldest 12^16 gir» ii ho t ffcMhy hhicif lefebffcd ifi 
fc*Sfttlfi<Si£-fdr they ltd MB WiveS Mtid widows’ afcd t&ftfh tWff 

main ftgrf modi tej tbtia i gtestef mthtSaH &&& tm m 
100 hsSfl td inti. A» tb wife fit* lttfuiiiig to 

tirieti« mf* tafid tm Boumsm Mtmms a»} tafi & 
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not being wasted. I am longing indeed, to get the 'Myths ft 
Legends* off my hands, to return to my own work on Indian 
History and to write one short and pithy book on Educa¬ 
tional Methods. If these things were done, I think I could die in 
peace end I suppose for that very reason, one won’t get them 
done, for long! 

How I wish you would indeed come to India, now while sweet 
days are with us. How I wish you might oome! 

Our convent garden seems a great selfishness to keep to oneself 
like this! And now dear good-night—and again goodnightJ 
could sit chatting here for ever, and I simply must not. 

Yours, 

Margot 

Swamyi would say, there could indeed be no oonduct of life 
without standards. But by the severe self-discipline of all these 
standards, we acquire power to turn away from life and realize 
the Oneness that embraces all phenomena. 

Then comes non-discrimination where praise and blame are the 
same—heat and cold the same. In other words, so long as we are 
selfish, our standards restrain our selfishness. But when all selfish¬ 
ness is gone, there will be no need of standards—because no tem¬ 
ptation can appeal to us. Desire will be cut away at the root. 
We shall like good things for ourselves, not a whit better than 
good things for others. This is nondiscrimination. Oh how selfish 
we are now! 


718. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Colombo 
Oct. 14,1910 

My dear Turn, 

How one turns to you in time of deadly trouble! Please ask 
any psychic you like— anyone, but do ask someone!—if I am 
leaving India for the last time, and if I shall ever see the Bairn 
.and work with him side by side again. Xtine telegraphed "Await 
you here Sara accepts"—and we understand that S. Sara needed 
me to come to her. So I started practically within a couple of days. 
But Oh—shall I get back! And what is the future ? I am to sail 
in the North German Mail Derfflinger—on the 16th. for Naples— 
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and am due in New York by Cunarder Carpaihia—on Nov. 16. 
So I ought to reach S. Sara on the 17th. Due Naples Oct. 30 and 
tell me if the message is good I 

Oh Yum such seas of sorrow 1 How attached one is to 

[Pages missing] 

She was lovely—not in danger! So about her, I am not hopeless. 
Oh she must reoover—Yum dear I We may fret and rebel—but 
after all what wd. life be worth without these strong forces against 
which we struggle! Medicinos and treatment'are being sent from 
India—and even if she is very low, I hope these may do her good. 

Dear Swampsie does not yet know of what has taken place— 
for my flight was from Darjeeling—and I want them to keep it 
from him as long as possible. I wish he need not know till Xtine 
returns! A letter from you—with no reference to my absence— 
wd. do him great good! 

I am sorry not to see Hollister in India. There seemS a fate 
about it! Perhaps I shall see Alberta’s new house and Baby Faith 
—who knows ? 

Dear Yum—we always come to you for something. Who ever 
thinks of bringing anything to you ? Your goodness makes us all 
selfish. Please address me, if you write or wire to me between this 
and New York—as ‘Mrs. Margot.’ I am travelling incog. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

Am wearing your clothes. 


719. To Mrs. S. K. Ratcuffb 

At Colombo 
Oct. lid, 1910 

My dear Katie , 

This is my usual official letter addressed to you, because of the 
innocence of your name and new address. You probably know 
of S. Sara’s call for me—which is detaining Christine till I oome to 
t ake her place. 

There was another circumstance also, on the Indian side, which' 
I can not oxplain here, that decided us about the necessity for a 
prompt move—a clever little plan on the part of some above that 





Would m* midi file a fool donivefifeM 1 vftO&tf giving fad & 
dance of d’ging ®ctf a csfas^ 1 I expert tfi rfaflr 9. Sirh Nov. 17flfc 
You must pray for us all, as I know ytro Will—thit shfc reootfef— 
and that all be well. 


I trust Himself will opeil tjie Editor’s weekly letters—coming: 
after my departure. If that 156/- ever reaches you, too, I should 
like it to be sent to Himself [Dr. Bose] direct. It would be a good 
thing to refer to me in som’d obscure fa&hion—never by name-^- 
ih letters to Him. 


I am travelling Intog. as Mrs. Theta Margdt, dnd have got quiifr 
uSed to my new signature! 1 

- If you meet Yum* Of the friend from Berar—don’t Say any¬ 
thing of extra reasons fof my oomingl I read an article by Max 
lately that just shows what will happen under Hardinge 1 The 
Civil Service will ride rampant 1 Minto—with all the catastrophy 
that have happened under him—has been an angel. Mrs. Gtul’s 
[ ?] article on Kali Worship and current gossip about the Gita 
show a tendency to play with fire, on the part of authority 
which is startling. 

Not O'ffly are the newspapers gagged as you know—but in 
Courts of law all that is sfcid is neither reported nor recorded t 
Thus there is no hope. Of course underground forces are gathering 
—but what strength are they likely to have? It does really look 
like lambs against wolves! All these modern cities, with their 
buried forms of exploitation—from end to end of India, and all 
these childlike people, with their English schools teaching them 
meaningless formulae, and Japan looking on, hungry—what 
hope is there ? 

And yet—great is the arsenal of God! In an hour the whole 
situation may be changed—one must not forget that—and on£ 
mnst go on, as though there were hope 1 

P. Mitter died it seems of excitement brought on by finding, 
himself attacked, and as they say ‘betrayed’, by P L fco 
Dacca. I myself remember P t, Roy ono6 tiffing me fhdt P. fA. 
Was ib Ititn the idek man. & th&« wfi frtfdtolly i specitfi bofwJ 
between the two. It secths 8 prosed, wafs pending'; dn the cfej# 
of the D C Trial against him and a boy called Rfljut Roy.— 
‘‘Kitty’S" brother-do you temember ‘Ktttfi RSmUUkrda Was 
AS6 in it—but hfs nltmd wSfi kt66 fl H frdifl fotf titti TW4 Mki 
B{ P. M*f t>Wn pebpK ke fhftHterf for (1ft pfresettt 
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about the boy no one knows. Pe&brkfly,’ f tfrife se&i this young¬ 
ster once, and did not think him possessed of any character—so 
I am sorry, on both counts. It is easy to loom large and strong 
iq the haze of the enthusiasm that binds together master and 
disciple—general and lieutenant—and yet to prove btit a broken 
reed under adverse, stimulous, when the master is withdrawn— 
ah me I lam sorry for the hoy, therefore, and still sorrier, dr iike 
to be, for the Cause I Siva ! Siva! I can tell you—Hardinge will 
bring in an Orgy. . 

What a blow Portugal has struck I It is really the incubus of 
the Church that she oould not stand I think. That is another form 


of foreign domination. Even the Royalist position there, as I saw 
in 1907, was that the King was not really pro-Clerical, only playing, 
to please his wife! Our friend at Onslow Villas could explain 
much to us, I imagine. But in my own mind, there is always a 
deadly douht about revolutions of this type, but lest they be only 
a substitution of the factory magnate and the capitalist, for-the 
army and the king. Still, even so, nations have a right I suppose 
to flow from form to form. How curiously Italy has solved the 
Ghhrch & State problem! . 

Good bye dears—I do love you—and the two Weans— 

Ever your, 
Margaret . 


tfewrite to Themselves. They will feel so lost undef this Suddeii 
shaping of our ihithifbld co-operihion f I am sending my Dairy 
of the Pilgrimage last May and June—because you Suggested that. 
#hdi you have lodked it through—if you cdre to do so—will 
jfpu be good enough fo stUS it on to May 1 /—5, Ashgroye— 
Bradford—Yorks. Fm afraid FH have to ask fi hi to return it to 


me—it has grown so useful for reference! I am so grateful to you 
for the fact that I kept it! 









720. To Miss J. MacLeod [ ? J 


* 

Rsd Sea 

Oct. eg, l mo] 


So far my letters have oome with me. We post them before 
Port Said. I may not land or take the Cunarder at Naples— as 
they have cholera there. May have to go on to Genoa, and take 
some other boat. 


How I wish you were going to be in America! 
Trust in any case to see S. Dora 1 
Love to you all. 


Margot 


721. To Dr. J. C. Bosb 

Geneva 
[Nov. 1910 ] 

When you receive this it will be our beloved 30th, the birthday 
of birthdays. 

May it be infinitely blessed—and may it be followed by many 
many of ever-increasing sweetness and blessedness! Outside 
there is the great statue of Christopher Columbus and under his 
name only the words ‘La Patrie’ and I thought of the day to como 
when such words will be the speaking silence under your name. 
How spiritually you are already reckoned with him and all those 
other great adventurers who have sailed trackless seas to bring 
their people good. 

Be ever victorious! Be a light unto the people and a lamp unto 
their feet! And be filled with peace! You the great spiritual 
mariner who have found new worlds! 


722. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Dec. *, 1910 

Beloved Yum, 

Chr. will be with you long before you receive this letter. I saw 
her off last Wed. on the Maneitania. 

S. Sara is, / think, better. There is 8 good deal of diabolist 
belief amongst psychics in this 20th Century in America! It is 
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sometimes difficult to keep one's mind dear. Doing so, as far as 
one is able, I think she will recover steadily. She is in some ways 
of course intensely difficult. Never have I seen greater exacting¬ 
ness. Yet it has its limits—and she responds wonderfully to higher 
interests, once the body is provided for. Perhaps her worst fault 
is self will, which makes her constantly expend her force instead 
of saving it for recovery. This is of oourse not ideal—but there is 
no course but patienoe—and I am intensely grateful for my free¬ 
dom from actual service and her rooted idea that my time is 
dedicated. This gives me a maximum of freshness and sweetness 
with wh. to approach her. Please tell Xtine that Mr. Thorpe has 
intervened to make her take the maid with us to New York. She 
will be relieved, as I am. Siva! Siva! 

I am so irritated at your quotation of Baroda’s answer. Well t 
Well! Never mind. OOD-sent men can stand quite alone. 
That is nothing. If GOD deserted His own, the scene would 
change! 

Please do take Xtine to Liberty’s about Xmas time, to buy 
packets of silk scraps. They are generally about 2/6 each. A nice 
man in the piece-silk department made me a concession parcel 
for 5/- last time. I had one—and they have done so well. The 
women are now copying Indian embroideries in collars cuffs 
etc. and Mrs. Coomaraswamy, who is the authority, said it was 
excellent. So they are worth buying scraps for. The sewing silks 
I buy at Morris—449, Oxford St. twists—at 6 a skein. It is ex¬ 
pensive—but the colours are fine, and they last longer than you 
would think! The best colours are in the untwisted floss. The 
splendid colours that I have had in linen thread, I got at Harris' 
in Bond St.—I bought £ lb. of unfinished natural coloured flax 
thread (unfinished=no waxing) for 12/- and got Morris’ to dip 
them in their silk dyeing vats—green red blue—-and indigo— 
yellow and purple. Next time I should like orange as well. 

Xtine alone cd. not carry out all this—but if you wd. help her 
she cd. And she,could spend the necessary money. She might 
also like to get some of the excellent linens at Harris! 

For £2 she od. take back splendid provision for the embroidery 
class! 

Please ask Xtine to ask the Bairn to order his bank to forward 
to him letters addressed under oover to them. 

That gives us one more chance—and I have realised that the 
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ihe notion of dainty £»Uy feeing mi$ed up JTftfc tl) 



jcode IgfvebCT s ill ppf d<j frr krtprjj. $9 I Jjaefff fo m£ke 
send her an arbitrary co<ie, perils inthis )<$#. 

. I am so pjeasec) *bt. Mrs. Ifc|lyer-*nd h$ye Vflm tp h%. 

Saw Mr. Whitmarsh op Wednesday l$t foupd jity 
charming! . 

Am so thapjcfuj you jiaye rpsfued £itty ttg ypuffejf. Tfiqt 
was indeed a worthy reason for sending yqjj there. I cd. not bear 

- " — ' . 1 ' -->jej 

fv- rrty 

Ma Wf 

Thank you so much for seeing to the Simeon Bolpmon photogf. 
forme. I wish 1 had sent my letter to Mansell under poyer tP ypp. 
I cannot understand that they never sent me any acknowledgement 
of Ihe postal orders, for 12/6—though I ?sked them to \yr4 e me 
here. I trust that you did not pay over again! 

• 4 . 

Dec . 5. 

•» i i • 

S. {Sara ha§ jainajvake all night! Is n’t this too dreadful? I 
suppose I have been too jubilant over the new medicine. Set I 
dp believe in it—and the Devif must flee 1 

Do please tejl yr. Mrs. (hiary) Pollook that I am taking posse¬ 
sion of her 4 books of the Mayavati Series from Longmans, for 
p^ijmses of reference, and to avoid loss of time. 'l said i od. make 
it throi 


t right through’ youl £ha}l 
ttaSed oppl 


-Jr r* 


723. T9 Mf??: Maclisp 



jjfXig UP 


My tw ?m> 

It is not yet fam 8R4 tfeg *#4 $ 
lain long since my fc* sm Q > JSfHUJ 
little place—§ sppr# M* 

can meet with Him and grow—uninvaded and untoucl 

influences or hyp^S??- I tfe£t tfeis is f fij 

because Swamiji wa* $led MfUfe it, 0)fW. fife ... 

individuality. He held fri^dly pfdpy so to $p«k, sod toying 




M&tron#, wift many, outfit ft# .««*. ftm Wrpss His fron¬ 
tiers and looking oyer ^eirs-TTbut He was absolutely intolerant 
iof fte least step that would have intruded for an instant on father 
-rrftnd this untouchedness of the inner areas was .what He called 
their and His Freedom- 

Ai)jd in this Freedom, dear Yum—which however small in 
flftppi, may we keep intact j—may v/e learn to distinguish with a 
Rowing clearness, between the Real and the Unreal 1 Evep in 
oftr Wpr.dly relations, some things are more real than others, you 

know! 

Ifiagfis ftiissing] 

dare not—take any help but God’s own. let no one touch this 
who does not believe in prayer. But those who do—Geo. and 
Alberta, Spenoe—anyone—let them pray for S. Sara that in grave 
danger she may learn to be herself, and discriminate between the 
Real and the Unreal 

Don’t tell them anything. This is all between you and the 
Bairn and Christine and myself. 

[Pages missing ] 

And please pray for me, pray, all of you, that I may be made 
loving, patient, SILENT of an intense reserve. Oh Yum—I am 
so frightened! But bless you Dear—I know these 

[Pages missing] 

Love, patience, reserve. Don’t forget my need of these! 

.* 1 .. • t _ _ 

Margot 


724 . To Mrs. S. K. Ratclutb 

C/o. Mrs. Olb Bull 
{Stupid House, Cambridge, Mass 
Dtp. 9.19W 

MX &W totie. 

Thank you so much for your long and delightful birthday letter 
—which has readied me here. Thanks to Yum— I have also ‘Th® 
Two Viceroys,’ which I think brilliant in the highest degree. If 
your book on India is of that order, it will go off in a flash! Do 
Twiry and get it dpnel ' • 

S. Sara has at various times asked me to write and suggest to 
yon that abodt Easter Time (I don’t know the date of Easter 
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1911!) you and SKR IS. K-Ratcliffe] should spend a month here, 
and make a few connections that might afterwards be useful. 
We hope that S. Sara will be well by then—she is thoroughly con¬ 
valescent now!—and able to enjoy a few days at Concord Inn, 
and a few expeditions to Mayflower Points and so on. These 
would be kept for you, even if temptation rose earlier, if you 
thought you could come. And S. Sara feels the less anxiety in 
making the invitation, sinoe, if she were not yet well enough, we 
may suppose that I should be able to act in her place, to a certain 
extent. What arc the dates of Easter and what of Whitsuntide? 
Could either of you come, if both oouldn’t ?—think it well over— 
for I would like to see you with openings here. 

Ever lovingly, 
Nlvedita ofRK.—V. 

The children are lovely and yourself also. 

S. Sara says—sometime in April is the right time. 


725. To Holy Mother Sarada Dbvi 

Cambridge, Mss. 

11th December, 1010 

Beloved Mother, 

This morning, early, I went to church—to pray for Sara. All 
the people there were thinking of Mary, the Mother of Jesus, and 
suddenly I thought of you. Your dear face, and your loving look, 
and your white Sari and your bracelets. It was all there. And it 
seemed to me that yours was the Presence that was to soothe and 
bless poor S. Sara’s sick-room. And—do you know ?—I thought 
I had been very foolish to sit in your room, at the evening service 
to Sri Ramakrishna, trying to meditate—why did I not under¬ 
stand that it was quite enough to be a little child at your dear 
feet ? Dear Mother! you are full of love! And it is not a flushed 
and violent love, like ours, and like the world’s, but a gentle peace 
that brings good to everyone and wishes ill to none. It is a golden 
radiance, full of play. What a blessed Sunday that was, a few 
months ago, when I ran in to you, the last thing before I went on 
the’Ganges, and ran back to you for a moment, as soon as I come¬ 
back! I felt such a wonderful freedom in the blessing you gave 
me, and in your welcome home! Dearest Mother—I wish we 
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•could send you a wonderful hymn, or a prayer. But somehow 
even that would seem too loud, too full of noise! Surely you are 
the most wonderful thing of God—Sri Ramakrishna’s own chalice 
of His Love for the world—a token left with His children, in 
these lonely days, and we should be very still and quiet before 
you—except indeed for a little fun! Surely the ‘wonderful things 
of God’ are all quiet—stealing unnoticed into our lives—the air 
and sunlight and the sweetness of gardens and of the Ganges, 
these are the silent things that are like you! 

Do send to poor S. Sara the mantle of your peace. Isn’t your 
thought, now and then, of the high calm that neither loves nor 
hates? Isn’t that the sweet benediction that trembles in God, 
like the dew-drop on the lotus-leaf, and touches not the world? 

Ever, my darling Mother, your foolish Khooki, 

Nivedita 


726. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Brooklyn 
Monday morning 
Dec. 19, 1910 

My dearest Yum, 

Even if I waste a whole morning, I’m going to write letters! 
Scarcely had I penned my last to you, when a telegram came 
from Mrs. H. saying she would spend last Tuesday night with 
us, which in due course she did. It was an angel’s visit. She took 
up the whole situation, for I made a clear breast of it to her, and 
I think on the whole she could not take the factor of Mrs. B very 
seriously. She thought S. Sara herself must be to blame, if any¬ 
thing did her harm. I hope to enclose her letter, written from 
home and received this instant. 

My own conclusion is that S. Sara is not a person whom one 
•can help in any large or responsible way. She has a fashion of 
getting a crowd round her, and one’s voice has to compete with 
others. This seems a waste of force. Siri and her mother are to 
be in the Studio House when we return.. This is very good—in 
one way, for Siri is to take her degree at Ratcliffe, and the mother 
is particularly fine. But it feels like a crowd, all the same! One 
foresees nothing but turmoil! Siri is nice, and looks forward to 
taking some appointment in India—which would I think be 
■excellent. You see I approve of everything, yet the future seems 
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to be without rest! Oh blessed be Dr. Coulter for prophesying 
my.return to India, and my renewal of the real task! I feel as if 
I were not of that critical usefulness here, which would be my 
only real excuse for coming. And oh oh oh how my heart is 
aching to be back 11 ought to add that I think Siri and her mother 
a particularly good influence, to counteract others. They are full 
of a simple and sweet love of Swamiji. So I weloome them in 
every way. Oh how I WISH Siri would actually beoome the 
Edwina of the future! That would fill me with delight—a mis¬ 
chievous delight. But oh how I wish I could bury myself in a hole 
or a tree, and get away! 

About jewels and pretty things—Mrs. H. is quite right. Every¬ 
one has felt that, and S. S. is being indulged to the top of her bent. 

She is not particularly well this morning, but I don’t think it 
is more than passing, and she is so much sweeter here! Siva! 
Siva! 

Now as to the message about Bhupen—I simply cannot give it. 
About his being fine—I read out—but what she should or should 
not do, I cannot say, if I am not asked. Nor do I advise that you 
should write it, at Mrs. H’s instigation—though about this I am 
glad to feel that my advice will not be critical, one way or the 
other 1 She knows too well that my part is taken, and I always 
want help for His brother! So you and Christine are together at 
last! Christine is in love with you! She says you are so full of 
Swamiji that she could not but feel at home with you! Dear 
Yum! 

Thank you so much for George’s wonderful letter. S. Sara 
gasped as I read it out—I mean the letter about “The Master.” 
S. Sara said “Why! I didn’t know Geo. had so much love!” One 
rarely in one’s life can receive such a thing! 

I suppose I have really made a tempest in a tea cup about S. 
Sara’s queer notions and Mrs. Briggs’ influence. The whole world 
is a criss-cross of psychic desires and intentions, and we wade 
knee-deep through it, all the time. I think there is perhaps a 
certain truth in it, and yet it is not so important as I felt it, while 
I was writing to you. Mrs. Hellyer’s view is just, too. And the 
actual danger of death or insanity is probably non-existent. I 
want to be sane. At the same time, the experience was a very real 
one and the horror overwhelming. The net result is an echo of 
Swamyi “Give up this Maya! Seek to reach Muktil’’ Let them 
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settle it as they will—let Psychic influences fight it out amongst 
them. There is only one salvation, and that is Mukti. There is 
only one way to help—and that is, to reach it! I think it’s won¬ 
derful that young Alex? should be asked by the Geddeses. That 
ought indeed to be a marvellous thing for him. 

I long for the letters I shall get from you, after you all know, 
and have talked things over! 

I shall not forget your birthday the day after Xmas Day— 
though I don’t seem to be sending anything. 

' Ever your loving Childe, 

Margot 

Oh. I met the Ashton Jonsons W. Christine on the steps of the 
Gramerey and then, was invited out to lunch to meet Esther 
McNeill on the 15th 1!! 


727. To Miss J. MacLeod 

• Dec. 20,1910 

Beloved Yam, 

It is your birthday. I trust it has been happy, and that you will 
have many more, still happier. 

Soon there will be replies to all the letters I have written you— 
and I want to say that I fear I have troubled you dreadfully— 
and I am sorry. Here, amongst sweet and simple influences, S. 
Sara is certainly improving, however, slowly—and perhaps one 
can see things more truly. Also, she has sometimes spoken con¬ 
fidingly to me about people—and there is a direction in which I 
feel the need of tact and invitingness as much as a wise seoond 
wife receiving confidences about the first! The idea under which 
I first wrote to you, seems monstrous, I own—in its monstrous 
aspects, it is probably untrue. Yet the response to love and sim¬ 
plicity is very marked—and—my diagnosis was not altogether 
untrue. At least it was true enough to justify Mrs. Walden’s 
warnings. 

The beloved Mrs. Hellyer said ‘Get her to give money, while 
living, and break this bondage!’ And that is precisely the direction 
in which I have been able to put in a stroke or two. That, 
I think, would be a good thing. But oh the heavenliest thing of 
all—it makes me want to laugh and cry, is the destination of the 
little home in Europe —That is to go to a person who at present 
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has never been seen—dimly known as ‘the Chatelaine!’When 
I heard that, I rejoiced! Though I can hardly believe of course 
that our friend was in the dark on such a point. Yet the glorious 
indirectness of S. Sara’s mind would baffle anybody! It’s so 
unkind to say all this! But I was so delighted when this bit of 
information was given to me, wholly unsought. 

I am tempted to like so and so, and accept her at her own value. 
Then I remember the extraordinary vanity—the credulity and 
belief in witchcraft—the spirit of criticism and condemnation— 
and the keeping Christine away, in the Summer—a good thing for 
Christine may be, still—an inexplicable responsibility! These 
are the facts that one has to couple with the pleasant exterior. 

Then there is the question of method. I cannot fathom it. Is 
it just a slavish acceptance of every suggestion? Of course a 
thing like that would act cumulatively, not at any single moment. 
Or is she enveloped in a psychic cloak? Does everything she ever 
touches carry a certain influence ? I hate to indulge in thought 
like this! It sounds just like Theosophy. Yet a letter is enough, 
to make S. Sara look a different being! 

Well Yum, Mrs. Hellyer’s verdict was—Be ready to go at a 
moment’s notice, anytime! And I am. I know that I only hold on, 
hour by hour. And yet, underneath this battle ground, there is a 
needy, hungry, noble and generous human soul, that has done 
such great things for Man, that it would fain return 100 fold 
into her bosom. And I am fortunate enough to be Swamiji’s 
chosen tool for this effort—an effort of pure love and gratitude. 
Why, S. Sara said to Siri, when she came to her in August that 
she had just begun to think that “there was nothing left for her 
to love!” I never heard words so out of the very heart of the 
condition that I have imagined! Oh poor thing! Poor thing! 
And blessed be the day that I arranged to be the nursery governess! 
But I can see well enough that but for the Bairn I should have 
had no more influence today than Christine. My position would 
have been the same. I used to feel nervous sometimes, in the same 
way, in 1908! 

I have been thinking much of the effects of 2 friends on each 
other—and there is no end to the sequences I can follow out. 

I see truly that friendship is a bondage, and that only the search 
for Mukti, is really safe, for the sake of others. We do harm 
where we mean nothing but good, perhaps! Who knows? 
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Well, do pray for S. Sara, and do love her, and do have faith 
in her, and turn the currents of the Universe towards her, and 

a 

see her through Swamiji and Sri Raroakrishna—or couple the 
thought of the Holy Mother with her. These are the only things 
that I know of that I dare apply to the querulous peremptory 
needs of this lonely soul! And yet she does love, and she does long 
for love I It is sad! I would help her to do anything, right or 
wrong, if only I were sure of its being genuinely her own wish! 
Siva! Siva! Christine will have left you when this comes, so I’ll 
write to her in Calcutta. 

Oceans of love. Do get well—and live to be 90—or I die of 
grief 1 

Marmot 


728. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Brooklyn, Address Cambridge 
Dec. 28, 1910 

Beloved Yum, 

What a splendid letter yours of Dec. 17th was! All about 
Christine and young Alex, and Dr. Coulter. I am so pleased 
that Christine is doing Rome and Assissi. Oh how wonderful! 
And so delighted that dear little Grannie is sharing the good 
times. Poor Bhupen was here last night, and speaking so wistfully 
of how he missed Christine at Xmas time! How exquisite he is, 
in some ways! I just want to pour things into im for he is a 
ready-prepared instrument now—but I cannot waste time and 
strength in foolish argument, and I have no one to stand beside 
him and say “Here is one who has truth for you. Receive it reve¬ 
rently!” Swampsie [Sadananda] has done this for me in the past, 
with others. You did it for me, towards Swamiji—and that one 
Who has really something to give you cannot jostle and be jostled 
by idle charter. Truth will not accept nonsense as its equal, and 
compete with it! 

Perhaps you think this sounds egotistical—as if I and I alone, 
had truth. But in a sense, this is true. Swamiji put a thread into 
my hands, and I have tried to follow it. I saw the possibility of 
poetry and imagination in Bh. [Bhupen] when I saw him 2 years 
ago. He has been working hard ever since, and with enthusiasm. 
And to-day his mind is like a ploughed field. But the seed has 
now to be put in, and he doesn’t realise the difference between 
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it and all the un-enduring things whose value has only lain in the 
discipline they gave him, and the aptness they created in him. 
I wonder if you can understand this. 

The worst of it is that S. Sara sees it 1 And from that point of 
view I don’t want him even to suspect it. 

She saw both him and Shubodh on Christmas Day, and felt 
how lovely they were to me. In bed, she said “their sweetness was 
simply ineffable.” (Oh Yum—my heart leaped for joy—for she 
has not been able to say a word like that for years 1) 

When Dr. Coulter’s message came, therefore, about Bh. 
tBhupen] she was pleased with it. T had-mentioned to her what I 
had heard from Siri thee Bh. has ambitions about educating 
the Indian Woman—and had pledged this young woman to be 
his lieutenant. This delighted her, and she said “Now Margot— 
on the basis of Bh’s [Bhupen’s] working for the Indian woman, 
and on the basis of his receiving your help, I am willing to do for 
him!” (Heaven alone knows how little or how much she would 
do!—not much is clearly visualised, I fancy, at present—still, 
that I could ask her about!) 

‘Yes, S. Sara,’ I replied—‘but I don’t think it would do to pro¬ 
pose these things to a nature like his as conditions ! That might 
drive him to defiance!’ ‘Of course,’ she answered heartily, ‘I 
wouldn’t for the world make conditions. But I am willing to help 
him on the basis of—’ and then all over again. ‘In the meantime, 
the others can go on with their little bits!’ Now will you tell me 
what is to be made of this ? 

I feel like laughing and crying at once. I do want to help Bh. 
(Bhupenl and I do feel that he is capable of receiving what 
Swamiji gave me. But 1 must win him freely—and his innermost 
ambitions must not be intruded upon—and S. Sara doesn’t mean 
it, and yet she can’t help!!! Well, well, as everyone intends the 
best and most loving, I am sure we shall find a way! The Bairn 


always says troubles of love are easy to meet. It’s troubles of 
hate that are so dreadful! I feel like sending for Bh. [Bhupen] 
myself, and pleading with him to accept me in the given spirit! 
I don’t feel as if I could trust anyone else not to put the wrong 
foot foremost. Perhaps within a day or two I shall do it. It seems 
to me so odd that these youngsters can’t realise that with all my 
chances of study, and repute of authority out in the larger world, 
I might perhaps know better on Indian subjects than they do, so 
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that our opinions might not all be on a level of value. Yet so 
it is—and I am spoilt by the rapidity with which people 
like Mr. Ratcliffe and the Bairn get into the listening attitude and 
help me, when truths are coming along, and pouring into the 
mind! I am convinced however that Bh; [Bhupen] is of great 
potentiality—and of oourse he is absolutely dear. jgt 9 
In any case I owe great gratitude to your Dr. Coulter for his 
genuine tendency to help India. And for his constantly encoura¬ 
ging me to believe that I shall soon be back. I hope and trust 
that his declaration that I am needed does not mean any ill to my 
Beloved. But oh—to be there! How I long for itl As you say, 
however, now that I am here, it would be criminal not to settle 
the publication-question, and put all in train for rapid working 
out. So I must try to help that through—and I am quite sure that 
is Swamiji’s service. But undoubtedly Dr. Coulter helps me by 
these messages—if only through their effect on other minds. 

S. Sara plans for Switzerland in Sept, and then, if strong 
enough, on to India in a French ship—and take a house and boat 
at Chandemagore. We shall have to take M. Nobel’s help and go 
properly accredited to the French authorities, I under assumed 
name—and so on. If she is not strong enough, I shall hope to go 
on alone—but this I trust will not happen. I want to be there, 
dreadfully—and I know that piles of work are waiting. A new 
work on Science well afoot. But I am sure that my coming here 
was in accordance with Swamiji’s Will, and that He will also order 
my return, and the after and before, and all that shall be. I fed 
so sure of His all-enclosing hand 1 
About S. Sara. I am only praying —no ‘treating!’—no ‘holding 
thoughts!’—and I ampraying only for Love—Love in and around 
—Love above—and below—Love given and received and 
REALISED. Oh Tide of Infinite Loving, flood out all our 
harbours! Loose the moorings of Our Ships! Thats all. Every¬ 
thing else, as far as she is concerned, may take care of itself. She 
meeds the franchise of her own great nature, love love love with¬ 
out a thought of self—and of late years, somehow she had lost 
the key. 

A blessed New Year—and many many after it—beloved Yum— 

Ever your loving Childe, 
Margot 
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(72) Mr. S. K. Ratcliffb To Sisiir Nivedita 

4 Tavistcck Square 
8 April, 1910 

My dear Nivedita , 

You arc so admirable a correspondent that I find it impossible in 
these days to maintain an equal regulaiity. A little later on when wo 
arc settled for the simmer in our country cottage I may be able to do 
better. I was so much impressed with the urgency of 3our appeal 
in reference to Mrs. Herringham’s stoiy that I took the first opportu¬ 
nity of seeing her. I was there last Sunday evening, saw some of 
her copies and heard the whole thing *hich she read me from her 
diary. My feeling was, and to seme extent still is, that no great harm 
would be done if she were to persist in her first intention of making the 
frets known to some people connected with the India Office, but in- 
view of what you said I gave my decided opinion against this course. 
The reason upon which I ltid most emphasis*to her was that if any 
action were taken it would inevitably ruin her own enterprise for next 
cold weather. I convinced her that in this direction at all events, 
nothing but mischief could cane of any disclosures with reference 
to the police, lcame away quite satisfied that she will not do anything, 
in the matter at all events without consultsg me fuithcr. Her account 
of the work and of her assistants was exceedingly interesting and I was 
very sorry indeed that Katie ccnld not te there to hear it. She has been 
very unwell ever since ve moved into Tavistcck Square, and for the 
past three weeks has been at a nursing heme in Norfolk. We hope that 
she will be able to return at the beginning of next week, and according 
to present plans we are going to take a cottage, probably in Hartfordshire 
for the whole of the summer and I shall come up every day to the 
office. 

We heard from Mrs. Bull the other day, the first time for many 
ttonths and are exceedingly sorry to hear that she is so unwell. I am 
sending her an account of the incident as requested, Something serious 
ought to tc done to bring the general state of affairs in India to tho 
knowledge of people in England, but nobody seems to know how it is 
to be done. 
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729. To Miss J. MacLeod 

New Year’s Day 
1911 

Beloved Yum, 

How deep and ever present is our great year in Kashmir! S. 
Sara has just asked me to write to you on her behalf—instead of 
waiting for her to make the exhausting effort of dictating. She 
is very low and weak this morning, owing to an incident in her 
doctor’s treatment which has given her a disturbed night. But 
we parted last night on a little wave of Sri Ramakrishna, and this 
morning she has told me definitely all about that wonderful night 
with Swami, when Edwina died. She has told me all she did for 
him, and exactly what she said—and it was wonderful—the 
real keynote of her life. And of her own accord she said this was 
to be a new life to her, and she would use her judgement hence¬ 
forth, not to condemn anyone, but only to protect herself from 
error. My dear, how quickly the cloud has lifted! It fills me with 
awe! And now I have opened the window and left her. 1 feel 
as if it were a crisis for her. I am filled with quiet—as if either— 
in this hour of weakness—the soul would go forth, or a new life of 
vigour would really begin, to make her as robust and strong again, 
as she has ever been. I won’t look at either possibility—for both 
are downwards, but will feel only the Ganges of Swamiji’s will 
and personality, carrying us all onwards, towards the Ocean. 
Life or death—what does either matter, for any of us, in com¬ 
parison with that Great Tide of the Infinite! Oh that you were 
here—that we might talk and talk and talk! I see so much! 

S. Sara has spoken most lovingly of you all—and asks me to 
thank you for Dr. Coulter’s message—which she understands and 
appreciates, and with which she is to a certain extent in conscious 
agreement. She also asks you to write to Mrs. Davis (Mabel 
Patterson) and give her love, telling her that she is too unwell to 
Write, but that if she is at home when they both visit America, 
she will hope for a visit from them, in Cambridge. And she is so 
happy to have good news of their child. She also sends love and 
thoughts to Berta, and to Lady Betty, when you write, g 
She wants you not to be anxious about her reception of the 
messages. She has not taken them in a wrong spirit.Jflj* 

Oh Yum, only a soul that was really great and enlightened 
could have responded like this! Of course the cruel moments will 
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•come—but they will be less in future, I believe, and with health 
restored, will disappear. Let us go back, quietly at first, after¬ 
wards explicitly, perhaps, to the old beautiful relationships of 
the year in Kashmir. That same passion for motherhood that is 
incarnate as Olea, dwells also in S- Sara. Only hers is to find the 
spiritual fulfilment—for Swamiji to her is to be the Holy Child. 
I don’t think she sees it, but we can, and recognise her so, in our 
hearts! 

And you, Dear—why I see you as a beautiful dweller behind 
a jewel, all violet and opal-coloured—gentle, wonderful. 

This is the New Year, Yum. Let us go forward. Oh God! 
—make us all loving! 

Ever your own Childe, 
Margot 

Night. 

She is much much better. I have left her—after the whole day 
—10 A.M. to 8 P.M.—together, for the night. 

She asked me also to ask you to convey her deep and sincere 
sympathy to Mile. Im Thurm—for the loss of her mother. 

Lovingly, 

M 


730. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffb 


My Dear Friend , 


Brooklyn 
Address Cambridge 
Thursday, Jan. 29.1910 
[ Jan. 12,1911 7 1 


Thank you for the good X’mas letter with the charming photo¬ 
graph and all its news. I enclose a dollar, to buy something for 
my god-children, which please let F. have his share of “a little 
before” his birthday. From here, it would be a mechanical toy. 


Then I was tempted by a paint box. Then I thought “Mother 
knows best”—and all responsibility suddenly vanished. Thank 
you so much for all the news about Christine. As for young 
Alexander what a gift you possess of hitting off people’s salient 
characteristics! Your thumbnail sketch presented him to S. Sara 
in the round—vividly—and she has not seen him! I think his 
■(horrible) energy is the reason of Christine’s exhausted appea¬ 
rance. One evening of it made me feel that the Earth was 
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spinning round me! He will have to shut up all that and sit down 
tight on the iid, before we can hear ourselves think, as to his 
future. Perhaps the quiet of India is still in my ears! 

Now about India. I’m so grateful for the news about both 
Nevinson and yourself. He had told me less fully. I suspect the 
reason for his being asked first, was not what you say—so much as 
his more—outsideness. While sure of his sympathy, they would feel 
the Value of his greater disconnection. There can be no question 
as to which of you would be more competent to gauge (is that 
right ?) an Indian situation, from my point of view—apart from 
that one advantage. For the present at least, I trust there will be 
no need to consider the sacrifice of your independence. S. Sara 
is rather full up with calls for this year—so she is only able to 
make a limited suggestion—but she promises to be good for the 
fare to India and back, next winter 1911-1912—say £150. That 
would enable you to go on your own account and I am sure that 
on that basis you could secure plenty of work and opportunity. 
She does hope that this will prove feasible to you—and that, if 
it should do so, you will make a very special effort to come to 
Cambridge this Easter-time, for the 3 or 4 weeks already asked. 
If she should be away at the time (her daughter may need her) 
that won’t matter, she says, for I should be there—and you will 
try to make connections, and book engagements, if possible, for 
the Winter’s opportunities. The whole Press here is Jew con¬ 
trolled and pro-pro-pro English. Not a word can get between the 
joints of their harness. But we could see—I suppose you would 
want to study the New Monasticism (University Settlements 
and Social Service)—the social study side of American activity— 
American Universities. The millionaire versus actual starvation 
—woman in the Municipal Leagues—American Women generally 
—Women’s launcheons (good heavens!)—and besides all this 
Tammany—Irish servant girls. All this could not be done in 3 
weeks. I would like you to see Chicago and New York. 

Post Script 

Expenses of travel in U. S. A. are high. Fare New York to 
Boston £1 every time—no cheap returns. To Chicago about 
£6 —a meal on the train—even if only a cup of tea £1. A simple 
but good hotel in New York seems extremely cheap at 16/ a day 
(Judson’s—Washington Sq.). You might want to study Pittsburg. 
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That would be another £5 or £6. I should advice clinging to 
Boston and New York. 

But I don’t think you could do more than Boston and New 
York. If you are ooming, however, get into communication with 
Mr. Richard Ely, as well as Mr. Edwin Mead, about people and 
things you ought to see—and of course we shall do the same. 

Dutt told me last night that the King is to be crowned at Delhi 
in 1912. Is it so? Poor India! That will be worse thanCurzon’s 
pageant. 

Now let me explain in a whisper what our plans are. S. Sara 
hopes to be well enough to go to Switzerland in Sept.—and from 
there declares she will go on to India. But about this last nothing 
will be said to anyone—and she will return here from Switzerland 
if not able to face it. In that case, she intends to release me. 
Anyway, whether she or we, the journey is to be made by French- 
ship—and our stay is to be at Chandernagore. She has most 
exaggerated ideas about my personal insecurity. But I am quite 
willing to be tied down to Fr. soil, once reached—so long as 
I can go on with my writing and my secretarial work effectively. 
These are the only things I have any right to stipulate for, I think. 
Of course I should be in secular dress and under assumed name. 
She would hope to have visit from you at Ch. 

Coomaraswamy and Mrs. H. are both in India this Winter— 
and the Man of Science is to be President of the Bengal Literary 
Society, and make the Presidential speech to-morrow—30th. [ ?] I 
think his subject will be Scientific Educations or something of 
the sort. I pray for a great success—the more so as all proceedings 
will be in Bengali—and to my mind things in Bengali are more 
important than in English—though both have their value! They 
meet at Moimensingh—but I have an idea that they have all 
explored Gour—in the neighbourhood of Malda (capital after 
Pataliputra and before Vikrampore—628 to 1203 A.D.) on the 
way. (Your favourite “Malda" mangoes really—royal mangoes 
of Gour—also I think the poetic myth of Krishna and the Gopis 
was really literature of Gour). 

During the past week S. Sara’s condition is really improving 
—slowly—but I think quite steadily—her strength is coming back. 
Christmas in spite of its fatigues, seems to have been of benefit. 
Soon I hope she will be her old self. But for a while, I was much 
a-feared! 
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I sent my “Present Position of Woman” by Regd. post about 
Dec. 9 or 10 and should be very grateful for acknowledgement 
of receipt. Could you enquire? 

Ever your friend, 
N 


731. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

Studio House 
168, Brattle Street 
Cambridge, Mass 
Jan. 16, 1911 

Dear Dr. Cheyne, 

Miss Alice Longfellow has given me the Jan. Hibbert con¬ 
taining your review. How am I to thank you ? You have praised 
the book far above its merit, I fear! And Oh, I think the end of the 
article is exquisite! 

Mrs. Bull is very very ill—but not too ill yet to send you warm 
greetings and infinite thanks. She is so touched and proud at 
anything that she regards as my success and she has made quite a 
little festivity out of the coming of this review—in which, amongst 
all the flowers in her room, one flower was dedicated “on behalf 
of dear Dr. Cheyne.” 

I met Dr. Lyon last night, whom you surely know, and made 
the acquaintance of Asshur Bani Pal. 

There is an immense hive of research open to scholars, on the 
connection between India and Chaldaea—Assyria. 

What a wonderful place in literature, you have accorded to my 
book! I pray that it may prove to have deserved it!. 

How I trust that you are all well and improving in health, dear 
Dr. Cheyne! 

If I should be in England on my way to India, this year, I shall 
hope to have the opportunity of coming down to see you. 

Ever gratefully and most devotedly, with Mrs. Ole Bull’s 
warmest regards as well as my own. 


Nivedita of RK.—V. 
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732. To Miss J. MacLeod 

SruDio House 
168, Brattle Street, Caubridoe, Mass. 

Jan. 18th., 1011 

Beloved Yum, 

The sad news has been cabled to you already. She had such a 
bright day yesterday 1 It was the last flicker before the end. At 
5 this morning, 3 little moans gave the signal, and we all stood 
round her till she died, at 8. Mr. Thorp, Olea and the doctor, 
were all here. Before they came, and while she may still have 
been conscious, I chanted “Hari Om! Ramakrishna! Peace!’* 
At the end, we said the great Benediction, while the soul went 
out. 

Thank God! All was right—and I know she went into the 
presence of Swamiji—straight. Yesterday she said, in a confused 
way that I hadn’t yet put back Swamiji over my desk. “The 
brass one” she said. Then I knew she meant the Buddha. “I have 
not seen that again, yet 1” she said—and I answered “No Darling! 
You shall see it tomorrow morning!” I could not have answered 
differently, for I was doing something for her—anyway—and it 
satisfied her. She was so tired!—and now she sees!—Swami as 
the Buddha! Mrs. Burton is in Boston! It is like having you! Oh 
she is so good—so wonderful! 

I trust the “Inform all—Wire Betty”—in this morning’s tele¬ 
gram—would make you send immediate news to May— Rich — 
and the Ratcliffes. Of course Mr. Stead and others ought also to 
know. It might be well to put a notice in the “Times.” She had 
so many friends in England! I may ask Mrs. Burton to wire 
this request. 

You will let me come quite soon,I know, to You—on my way 
back. A peep at May and at you—and a day or two in Paris,, 
if possible, to see Bontet de Monvel and arrange introductions 
to Chandemagore—and then back—back—back—to India 
and work. S. Sara had thought out the whole Scheme of 
my return. She said I had been so troubled that we were justified 
in “Asking the courtesies of the French Government”—and then 
we would settle down at Chandemagore quite openly, and even 
with some distinction as a literary woman who wished to be simple 
—etc. etc. etc. This plan I think I may still oontrive to carry out, 
or at least by its means to gain a pied a terre for further consults- 
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tion before returning to Bose Para. For it, I want introductions 
in my own name to French officials—but not a word about route 
or plans, until I reach Chandernagore. The journey I can make 
under an assumed name. I tell you this, to lose no time. Please 
talk it over with Mr. Ratcliffe. I want sailings of Messageries- 
Maritimes. In a week or two doubtless I shall be ooming to you 
—and I know you will let me. Please bespeak some berth, as if 
for yourself. Lovingly for Indial 

Margot 


733. To Mr. & Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffe 

Jan. 18,1911 

My dear Friends, 

You will doubtless hear the sad news from Miss MacLeod—all 
plans are ended. But she has done so much! How blessed she is 
to-day I Doubtless I shall see you shortly, for a clasp of the hands. 
Please post the enclosed—it really contains a note to my sister— 
asking her to arrange some tiny domicile for me in the French, 
territory up the River—where 1 can go and take my breath and 
be advised. It will be necessary to make all plans with the utmost 
secrecy and quiet—in order to reach unnoticed. But once there! 
I don’t think notices of any kind could be served on me, against 
my will, and S. Sara had it all thought out and every word 
arranged! 

Lovingly, 

Margot 


734. To Miss J. MacLeod 

282, Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass 
Jan. U, 1911 

My dearest Yum, 

We all dispersed and locked up the Studio for 8 few days,, 
on Saturday. We gather there again tomorrow, when F. Powell's 
service for S. Sara is over. Olea is to be present there—in fact he 
is doing it for her. F. Powell likes her. Your beloved cousin 
Byed makes life and the world as like as possible to containing. 
you l She is lovely. We axe expecting to finish all business, so 
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that I can leave NY by Lusitania on the 8th. I had bitter, 
probably go straight to May from Liverpool, and even run back 
to Ireland for a day or two, before coming on to you in London. 
Will you in the meantime try to secure me the option of a berth 
on some French steamer leaving Marseilles, with information 
about inexpensive means of travelling 2nd class from Paris to 
Marseilles? I can go cheaply enough, if I spend time on the 
journey, I feel sure. I want to spend not more than a fortnight 
altogether between reaching England and getting off. I know I 
can count on your help. 

I am so pleased with what you say about the recognition by 
“Dr. C.” of only Swami’s work. That shows, if the influence is 
authentic at all, that Swamiji accepts my secretaryship as offered 
to Him 1 

Good bye dear. There was no mail yesterday from India. 
But I am not so frightened or disappointed as you would think, 
because I seem to have no feeling! Temporary exhaustion, I 
suppose. 

I am so grateful to hear that you are approximately well. 

Lovingly, 

Margot 


735. To Miss J. MacLeod 


My dearest Yum, 


Craioie House 
Cambridge 
31 . 1.1911 


Your exquisite letter came yesterday—and tears came into 
Mr. Thorp’s eyes, when he told me of the letter he had received 
from you on Saturday last! I am arranging to sail on the 8th by 
Lusitania. I wrote to Mr. Whitmarsh, but have had no reply, 
so must write again. I trust to finish up all business on the 7th. 

I think it will be the greatest economy of time and money if I 
land at Liverpool on the 13th, and then go over to Ballycastle for 
a night or two, returning to Bradford for a few days, and then 
on to London. Would you in the meantime, either yourself ei 
through Mr. Ratcliffe, arrange for my passage to Indityon a 
French or Italian steamer, leaving Marseilles, or, if necessary, 
Genoa ? And would you perhaps think it possible to go with me 
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to Paris and spend a day or two there, on the way? Am so aftrry 
to ask so much! 

I can make the necessary payment for the berth, immediately 
on arrival in England. A steamer landing at Bombay would be 
b3St as regards time, which is a great consideration this tuna—- 
but I don’t want to go 2nd class on a French or Italian. On a 
German I don’t mind so much. On a Dutch, not 2nd class! In 
fact, I dread going East 2nd class and alone. So please don't 
arrange that unless compelled I But I would sacrifice that or any¬ 
thing else, to the one consideration of time, which is the most 
important of all. 

I read over the Dr. Coulter messages yesterday, and see how 
urgently I was told in Dec. that I was being needed. I shall have 
much to tell Dearest when I meet. Your beloved cousin Byed 
bas been an infinite joy and satisfaction and help. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

0 t 

736. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffb 

C/o. Miss Longfellow 
Craioie House, Cambridge* Mass 
10 . 2.1911 

My dear Friends 9 

T 

Thank you so much for your wafm and beautiful letters and 
thank you, dear Editor, especially, for the trouble you have 
taken about announcements. Now I am staying a little while to 
sign important papers, but I want to ask if the Editor could see his 
way to bring in America in April just the same. Of course it 
cannot be a visit, now, and so I would not BdVlfc you, Katie, to 
come. But I am even now mentioning him to people, and if I knew 
he was coming, I would work hard to make a few weeks spent 
here, a suocess. I should not be here—for' I do hope by the 
beginning or end of April to be in India—but I shall never 
again have as good a (bance as now of making connect kins— 
and I would be so glad. 

A cable—(1) Thor. (2) Boston Mass, 

■ (2) In one word—yes or no would be worthwhile, I think, 

Thor. ’ 

Thor is the Thorp’s (Mrs. Bull’s brother’s) Cable Addrcfca, • 

75 
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S. Sara would like this to happen. It’s really just a case of 
finishing up one of her threads—and one on which her heart was 
set. I would enquire about expenses at a boarding-house here— 
and would suggest your being there, while in Boston, then New 
York—and Chicago. At Chicago, I would write to Hull House, 
and try to interest Jane Addams. 

' Fancy. Henry James came in yesterday, and talked in the most 
gracious manner! Not a bit of the ordinary reserve. This was a 
great treat and as you may imagine. 

Ever yours, with love to you all, 

Margaret 

737. To Mbs J. MacLeod 

C/o. Miss Lonofellow 
Craioie House, Cambridge, Mass 
Feb. IS, 1911 

My beloved Yum, 

To you I write the news at once—Mr. Thorp thinks I shall be 
free in 10 days from now, and if so, I shall most likely be able to 
sail a fortnight today—that would probably be on the Manectania. 
When I do sail, and a one or two word telegr. is enough, you 
will wire to May, will you not ? And I had better, probably, carry 
out my plan of being met at Liverpool, going to Ireland, returning 
to Bradford, and then on to London, as I had written her before. 

' In London, I want to take one day to go down to Oxford to 
see Dr. Cheyne. Will you go with me? There will be old Mrs. 
Boole also, and perhaps Mr. Stead, besides the dear Ratcliffes 
and Nevinson. 

•' Then on—on—ever on—with fret-winged—for Calcutta and 
the Bairn and WORK. 

• I cannot remember what I have told you of affairs here— 
perhaps nothing at all. I believe nothing more depends on me, 
about Swamiji’s Will and Books—but all on others and it will go 
foiwajfd. ‘ 

I have no doubt that I shall be with dear Miss Thursby the day 
before sailing, if a wire should be necessary. 

It is the 4th Wednesday since that sad sad dawn! The house is 
closOd. Every thing in it plain and shrouded. S. Sara gone! I 
have been so glad to stay quietly at home this evening! Oh Yum 
-r-she mdde many and many a mistake—bless her!—but she 
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meant so well 1 She meant the very best and noblest! Always-— 
Always I 

Ever your loving Childe, 
Margot 

738. To Miss J. MacLeod 

p. &, o. S.N. Co. 

s. s. 

Delta. Friday Morning 
S4. 3.1911 

Beloved Yum, 

How warm and beautiful has been every moment with you I 
Only when I had left you, did I fully realise the glimpse of ‘Belur 
and Kashmir’ that I had had! It is impossible to thank you, so I 
shall not try. France is so beautiful! I saw stray almond and 
plum in blossom, not far south of Paris—and the country! And 
the towns! The old granges and chateaux! And often the churches 
too. La belle France, indeed! 

If France should make the Joan of Arc Pilgrimage this Easter, 
let her read, first, the wonderful account of Joan of Arc, 
in Green’s Shorter History of the English People. She is so 
sensitive to literary beauty, that that will do a world for her. If 
only she and Marjory [Hellier] would read and dream over it to¬ 
gether. Then, when they have longed for the pilgrimage, they 
ought to do it. But not unless the longing is first wakened. And 
if the primroses are out about Domremy, when they go, how 
that will add 1 

Another year, they oould follow-up S. Francis of Assisi, in the 
same way. In addition to her literary sense yon want France to 
develop a great historic outline—and that begins with heroes— 
and love is made deep by service and deeds, such as the making 
of a pilgrimage. 

Siva! Siva! It is infinite joy to be a step further on the Great 
Road to the East—but one’s heart will ache a little, for you, lest 
you should not take care of yourself enough, and fade out of 
sight! Oh live and live and live. You cannot live long enough, 
to give us happiness! 

Ever your Childe, 
.Margot 

• 4 

So many regards to Mrs. Kiefer. 
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739. To Miss J. MacLeod 

p. & 0. S. N. Co. 

s. s. 

Friday afternoon 
24. 3.'ll 

Beloved Yum, 

It is 3 in the afternoon—cold—the sea quiet—and the coast 
of Italy fading out of view—and all I can think of, in the Europe 
we are leaving, is you and all your sweetness and goodness. This 
is terrible attachment! I am trying to follow your acts and plans. 
You would lunch today with Mdme. W.—and dine tonight I 
think at Villa Mil [ 7 ]. You see, I am only foolishly talking my 
heart oift—for long before you receive this, you will have for¬ 
gotten what you did today! I am so glad to think of your being 
at home on Monday next—resting on Tuesday—going to the 
confirmation on Wednesday. It is all so familiar. That is why 
one dwells on it. ... 

Just fancy 1 I feel exactly like Joseph stealing the Egyptian cup. 
Is it to be imagined that Amir in packing my things has included 
a copper dessert stand of Benton Street 11! 

And I am afraid it is rather bashed by its 
experiences! But I shall not return it, till I 
reach Calcutta. It will be easier to pack and 
post it safely, there. 

One knows so exactly what you think on almost every Subject, 
that there seems no reason much, for writing letters. And yet— 
and yet—one’s heart clings so! And I could break down and cry 
like a child, at being alone! There’s strength for you! Give my 
love to everything and everyone—but especially to the S.R.Rs. 
—and, if you should be writing there, to May. I’m just going 
to trust—trust—trust—and be silent. Isn’t it true that only 20 
years of solitude in a cave, could wipe out all these impressions of 
nervous attachment, and make one really free and self-sufficient f 
But even then, it would not be so, unless in that solitude, one had 
plunged all the time into Brahman! In that infinite realisation, 
one oould be ever blissful. 

1 have been reading ‘Christ the Messenger’—and thinking how 
you saw Him bodied in light, as He gave it. Yes, it is true. Yours 
is the spiritual perception! 
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The wind is rising and we are going into a swell. The night 
W)U probably be rough—and I think of bed, with a hot water 
bottle, as the easiest way of dressing for dinner I 

A week ago was S. Patrick’s Day and we had Hasben for 
lunch. The days were very sweet—weren’t they?—and, I trust. 
Will prove to have been, fruitful. 

Oh so lovingly—Yum—Yum— 

Your Margot 


740. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Monday morning 
March 27 [1911] 

Beloved Yum, 

I am quite sure you went home to London and Lady Betty on 
Saturday last, not today. Why should you miss 2 whole days of 
her—and why should you stay? So I don’t picture you a bit 
repeating on historic crossing this morning. 

Do you know, when I came out on deck today, we were only 
4 or 5 miles off Crete, with long snowy ranges U Oh it was won¬ 
derful! The sea so blue and dark! The mountains so perfect! 
And the cliff of the island in front all lit with rose. 

I have a magnificient cabin—more like a bedroom—and a 
writing-desk in it. So I sit in it, writing, most of the day, as if I 
were at home. The piles of letters that I have accumulated make 
me feel poor for the cost of the stamps. 

And I have a little table in the dining-saloon, which I share with 
2 girls called Chambers, and their escort or guardian—a charming 
person called Fitton—a man of about 40. But it is about the 
2 girls that I want to tell you—something that ought to interest 
Lady Betty. They come every year to this part of the world, and 
spend 6 weeks camping. Sometimes it may be Greeoe or the 
Greek Islands, usually it is Syria—once it was Edom. This year 
it is Sinai to Petra 1 They say the most beautiful plaoe in the world 
for flowers is the Mountains of Gilead. On the far side of the sea 
of Galilee and the Jordan are the 10 Greek cit ies of the Decapolis, 
maintained by Rome as a buffer against the desert-tribes—and 
some of these they say are more perfect than Baalbek, more 
perfect than anything in Greece! 
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In case Lady Bitty should wish to end up her Indian tour next 
year, by a journey in Palestine, they will give me the name of 
an agent they can recommend, and they advise March for the 
tour. 

Now isn’t this a wonderful bit of luck ? I am so pleased. For 
their Sinai-trip, they are to start from Cairo on Bedouin Camels. 
They have been to Petra once before. They say Palestine is really 
spoilt by the tourists, and that for this reason, it is much lovelier 
East of the Jordon. I treasure each word greedily, feeling a sort 
of vicarious delight in Lady Betty’s future realisation of it all. 
I gather however that the crowd of tourists oome later in the year. 

What should I have done without your hot-water bottle, or 
your ooat and sk irt ? Both are beyond prioe. In the latter, with 
your lace blouse, I find myself as well-dressed at dinner as anyone 
on board. And oh, how I enjoy the hot water bottle! 

Of course on this voyage there has been no excuse for maldemer. 
Still, I fancy the Tamar Indien would have helped, if there had. 
Do get some! 67 South Wark Bridge Road SE is the London 
wholesale agency, and any chemist will get them on your order. 
Grillon is evidently the name of the manufacturer. 

Goodbye Beloved. Be sure you burn every doubtful letter, or 
all, if you grow tired. My nervousness is such that I can imagine 
having written anything —even things that might give you pain. 
But I fancy its all imagination. Only do say Done as soon as 
possible. 

Margot 

A possible journey said to be! from Aleppo to Moonl 
(Mnrveh) then to Bagdad—then down to Hillel (Babylon)—then 
up the river to Palmyea across the desert. 

The whole to be done by riding. 

Note .—There is a motor car that runs from Damascus to 
Palmyea and back! And a great deal can be done in Palestine 
by driving!!! 

Best months March and April. 
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741. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

0 

S. S. Delta, - 
On Crbtb 
March 87,1911 

Dear Dr. Cheyne, 

* 

On coming out on deck this morning we found ourselves only 
4 or 5 miles of glassy sea off Crete, with its long ranges of snow 
mountains. Imagine how beautiful! There the wild flowers must 
be all in bloom under our very eyes, and we who only pass it on 
the sea can dream of the days when it was the most Western in 
thought of all the lands yet born, and its past all alive. 

I had a wonderful experience in Paris last week. 

On Thursday morning, M. G aimet showed me over the Musee 
Ouimet. They are, as you know, particularly strong in relics of 
the Thebaid, of the early Christian period, and we saw one after 
another of the Christian dead carrying in their hands the Egyptian 

autch instead of the Cross! Again we saw a 
C j pieoe of printed cotton, covered with designs 

\ J that had been stuffed round the face of a corpse, 

as packing. And a propos of this, M. Guimet 
I said t^at in his opinion ‘St. John Baptist’ might 
I well have been called ‘St. John'Buddhist.’ You 

will readily believe how very delightful was the 
autch sound of the words to me! 

Yet this rifling of graves is a very pathetic and revolting thing— 
<io you not think?—and not any particular glory of our age. 
Nor can we, I fear, write history fast enough to justify the speed 
of our spoliation. We are overwhelmed by the quantity of data 
that we have accumulated, and do not take time to assimilate 
them thoroughly and adjust our outlook to them, before we are 
•caught and stifled under new. One poor anchorite had been dis¬ 
turbed in his slumber of eternity, and laid out, in the midst of 
his iron hoops and manacles for all Paris to gaze upon, with a 
heavy club, said to be of St. Anthony, lying by his side. But no 
one could tell us whether the autch was genuinely an early form 
of the Cross, or whether the Roman lady who' was buried with it, 
was merely served badly by an Egyptian craftsman, who OcnM 
not imagine the symbol he had been ordered to make. Surely, 
oh surely, Christianity had one of its origins, at least, in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria I 
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The squills and the early crocuses were out in your-garden when 
I saw you last. I trust that the winds are milder and the primroses 
have now come. How beautiful is Oxford! I think so often of 
you and Miss Daniells! You must not trouble to answer my 
letters always. I mean to go on writing from time to time. Bu 
your package of books, so kindly sent, I have not yet opened. It 
had to be packed away, as it was. I am looking foiward so much 
to reading them. 

To-morrow at Port Said we pass in under the portals of the 
East. Beyond that we are in Asia, and only 8 or 9 days to Bombay 
itself! I know I carry your blessing?:--with all that that means of 
God’s pardon and promises—back to the work and the souls T 
love. Nor do I believe that be nedictions and prayers such as these 
are ended or changed when the day comes that our life passes into- 
another. ' 

Ever dear Dr. Cheyne, 

Humbly and devotedly yours* 
Nivedita of RK.—V. 


74 Z . To Miss J. MacLeod 


P & O. S.N. Co. 

S. S. Delta, 

March 29, [1911] Wednesday 
In the Canal 

My beloved Yum, 

Your dear letter came this morning and I can answer it from 

SuczC. 

This is the Confirmation-Day for La France—but you are in 
Paris still, with the darling Victor and MB de M. I am so happy 
to think of the portrait! If only M. Nobel knew it, I could easily 
gqt a letter Via Brindsi, about the interview. I imagine it will say 
something decisive re. Longmans or Harrap. Peihaps my best 
plan would be not to wait for decisions, but to send the two in¬ 
troductions to M. Nobel, leaving him to use first, whichever they 
prefer. 

Yes, it has indeed been a wonderful time—and perhaps the most 
valuable of all in it, has been the interview through Mrs. Herbine- 
It gives me a most wonderful amount, in any case, of sound 
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I cannot help thinking that this particular case of mediuraship 
may have been one of the reserves Swami had in his mind, when 
he was wont to expose their frauds ruthlessly, and yet always 
end up with a sort of proviso, that there was probably a residuum 
of the genuine after all. 

At any rate, I have decided that the only thing I can do, in face 
of the ordeal through which I am to be put, is to be plucky and 
cool, and refuse to admit that I particularly mind. I have written to 
Mr. TJhorp] that if I am necessary, I hope they will let you do duty 
instead, as 1 fancy my moods would only embarass the case. And 
I have written to Mr. Parkar to ask him to protect certain con¬ 
fidential business discussions that I must have held with S- Sara 
at certain periods, and beyond that, I have nothing to say. Let 
things take their course. It will of course be unpleasent, but 
it must be borne —and can be. It was Swamiji who showed me this 
—and I saw a strange thing. Look through the Trial of Christ. 
You will notice all through that when the whole world had put 
Him on His trial, He was really trying the world! There’s steadi¬ 
ness for you! Such is the strength of the Avatar. The whole of 
life and the depths of its anguish all seem to be necessary, to make 
one understand a little of the simple attitudes one saw in Him! 

I don’t think we need refer to it further, and I don’t want to know 
ANYTHING, though I can stand it, if required. Siva! Siva! 

Now about tact l There is one woman on board that I admired 
from the first. Last night I was put at a new table, with 3 men 
and one woman who is French, married to an Englishman, and 
seems to have about as much soul as Mdme. Lalique must have 
had. (This letter to be burnt!)—I tried and tried—but it was no 
good. And lo and behold what should happen after dinner,, 
but the goddess of my adoration walks up to me, and begs 
on behalf of another lovely woman and herself that I come to 
their table! They had noticed my efforts at entertaining, and 
had felt the pathos of my company 1 Seldom was virtue, surely, 
so promptly rewarded! How I wish 1 could run and tell Mrs. 
Herbine 1 All the same, I think I’ll struggle on at my own table, 
consoling myself with occasional chats with them. Under the 
circumstances, that seems wisest. Even then, I may have to 
explain who I am at parting—and the inverted non-de-phane 
mokes it all right. But intimacy—! Though I should love it, if 
once on my own footing. She is a sweet sweet woman. Her 
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husband is, she says, at the head pf the New Council! Ye gods! 
•Of course Lady Betty will think it perfectly natural. 

I am trying to do Cheetore, and failing, so far. Outside the 
Canal is all emerald and green jade, set with sudden bands and 
sketches of amethyst and sapphire. And the fringe of Casuarina 
trees, on the Egyptian side, sing ceaselessly ceaselessly of the 
turning golden oountiy that stretches to the horizon on both 
sides. 

Oh do keep well—get weller. It is good to feel that you are in 
the world. Pure selfishness. It makes one stronger. 

Loving ever, 
Childe Margot 

743. To Miss J. MacLeod 

p. & o. S.N. Co. 

s. s. 

Delta 

Sunday, April 2nd, J911 

My beloved Yum , 

We have just rounded the corner an hour or two ago, are out 
of the Red Sea, and on our way to Aden—which means, only 4 
more days, and we reach Bombay! Meanwhile, I cannot help 
thinking that you may be back in London, with Victor. There’s 
nothing much to say, perhaps, but it is so nice to be chatting with 
you, dear! You are such a city of refuge! Dear Berta! I hope all 
goes well with her—and that there is no cause for anxiety. 

Just fancy, this time next week, I expect to be in Calcutta. Oh 
Yum! Isn’t that wonderful? I expect to take the Nagpore train 
at midday on Friday, and reach Calcutta at 8 a.m. Sunday! 1 Oh 
how I pray that all are well—and that one’s service may still be 
blessed! Siva! Siva! 

The end of it was that I told my nice woman who I was, and all 
about our life—whereupon she became positively hungry to hear 
about Swamiji, and the whole thing. The last few days we have 
Lad an hour each day, then she seems to retire and think about 
it, like Miss Longfellow, and then back again, with more ques¬ 
tions. I really had to do it, because her very first communication 
lay in telling me about Cornelia Sorabji, and how her employment 
was under her husband, and I felt so mean to be listening I But 
she said, she oould quite understand my thinking it best to be 
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incog., and so avoiding a position of antagonism to others, which 
my own name might force upon me. She is called Mrs. Slack. 
Did Lady Betty meet her husband, I wonder ? 

Dear Yum—if I had left those things of mine with anyone but 
you, I should be succumbing to anxiety! But I know you will 
bum the whole, rather than run a moments risk—and if you say 
the one word Done, in a letter, it will mean as much to me, as it 
did, from me to Mr. T. But Oh, how I long for the word! I always 
excuse myself for leaving them, by the fact that my eyes gave out, 
and I could not do any more 1 A horrible feature of one’s private 
correspondence, is its unpardonable egotism—making one burn, 
to think of. But this is inseparable from the very idea of private 
-letters, I fancy. 

We have had, so far, a delightfully calm voyage. Yesterday and 
to-day, life is made cooler hy a fairly strong headwind—and we 
expect to be in Aden by lunch-time. I wonder if you left Paris 
yesterday! How lonely dear Mrs. Kiefer would be without you! 
But how glad they will all be, at home, to have you again. How 
I wish we were going to have you! 

Be sure to tell me what you think of Denham! But no, Yum 
dear—Don’t try to tell me anything! I’d much rather think you 
were resting and recovering strength, than have anything your 
dear hands oould do. Blessings on Hickson or anybody else, 
Who will help you to be strong! 

Ever ever lovingly, Your Childe, 

Margot 

744. To Miss J. MacLeod 

p.& o. S.N. Co. 

S. S. Delta 
Friday, April 7 [1911] 
6 A.M. 

My dearest Yum, 

Dawn is breaking over Bombay harbour. The island-hills rise 
out of the water shrouded in night-greyness, which they are 
gradually putting off. And the smell of the hot sunbaked soil 
-comes across the water—and across the little boats with their 
awallow sails. And it is India—India at last. 


Ever ever lovingly, 
Margot 
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743. To Mrss J. MacLsod 

6 • 

1 1 Boh Pa* a Lane 
Sao« Bazaar, Calcutta. 
April 1Z, Hill 

My dearest Yum, 

I arrived on Sunday. Oh how good it was, to get back I Tonight 
the Man of Sc. [Dr. Bose] leaves for Moimensingh, to preside 
over a Congress of Literature—but he is ill to-day, and one cannot 
help being anxious. Still, it is wonderful to be at work again. 
Oh with what a slack grasp one holds one’s joys! What pain, 
is hidden within happiness! 

The Holy Mother arrived in Calcutta yesterday, from a long 
pilgrimage. I have not yet been to see her. I think she is grateful, 
for a little peace. 

The Man of Sc. says we have to make our arrangements for 
defeat. So we are closing the School for a 6 months’ holiday— 
and reducing other expenses to a minimum. Christine needs 
change, and will spend the 6 months at Mayavati with Grannie. 
The Nike arrived intact, and so did my little Tanagra, and the 
Gothic bracket. They are such a wonderful feast of beauty! 

I am wondering about Berta. She 

'% [Pages missing] 

Give my warm love to Lady Betty. 

Ever ever your loving, 
Margot 


746. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

Beloved Dr. Cheyne, 


17 Bose Para Lane 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
April 1Z, 1911 


On Sunday morning last I reached again my desk and chair 
and all the things that fill life with such a eonstant sense of love 
and sweetness. We had had a wonderfully cahn voyage and in the 
course of it I read and appreciated the beauty of Miss Gibson’s 
poetry. The little book “From the Wilderness’’ seemed to me 
the best of her work, and I see that you must also have thought 
so, for that alone you have given to me twice 1 
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I was so much touched, on opening the parcel, to discover that 
you had remembered my need of “Semitic Origins.” I shall write 
to the Oxford bookseller. It seems to me to be a book that I can 
not do without. 

The heat here is terrific—while to you I suppose the primroses 
have barely come! Did I tell you that while in Paris I saw M. 
•Guiraet, and his Museum, with all its specialising in Egypto- 
Christian Origins and that amongst other things he said that 
in his opinion “St. John Baptist” might better have been called 
“St. John Buddhist.” 


It was very interesting to see the Christian dead of the 2nd 
•Century A. D. holding the Cross, though this was in fact the 

Egyptian auich. Surely after destructive criticism 
has done its perfect work of clearing the ground 
\y of errors, there will be an equally interesting 
W^f***. task to perform in the opposite direction, 
I namely the determination of the progressive 

I • phases of the Christian myth, at various 
periods! 

Western Asia as an intellectual force seems to have disappeared 
from the world so completely! And yet its era of activity was 
surely the crucial factor in the creation of faiths, and civilisations, 
pressing equally, like water, in all directions—east and west, 
north and south! The puzzle of the whole world’s history lies, 
perhaps, in those same “Semitic Origins.” 

Till next week—with love and reverence. Devotedly, 

Nivedita of RK. — V. 


747. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 

* 0 

- 17 Bose Para Lane 

April 13,1911 

My dear Editor, 

Just. a note. This hot morning encourages nothing more., I 
reached the beloved home on Sunday morning last. Last night the 
Man of Sc. fDr. Bose] left to act as President of the Literary 
-Congress at Moimensfngh, tomorrow morning. We are reducing 
our establishment and dosing School for 6 months, to disband 
at altogether; if the case goes against us. Christine is leaving for 
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Mayavati. We can just hold out in this way till November, so 
I do hope we shall then know I When I got here, I found that 
Coomarswamy had presented me with ‘Indian Drawings’ and 
also with a wonderful “Selected Science of—'"So Mrs. Bull’s- 
first payment will really be assigned to Dr. Bose, as I said. 

Now I have to stop— 

Ever yours, 

N 

748. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
April 20,19U 

My dearest Yum-Yum, 

Your last letter revealed you still in Paris, on the eve of France’s 
confirmation, and so tired! Dear, I am sorry! It was all my 
fault! I trust that you are now home, long ago, and that Alberta 
and her ‘new guest’ are both well. I have seen so much of Mr. 
Mohini this last week. And he is same as ever—so nice—such 
a relief and change from ordinary people. I don’t wonder he 
loved his old man. He says he was “all love.” That is enough— 
isn’t it ? 

Fancy the house where Jeanne D’ Arc was bom being there 1 
Oh Yum that is worth 1000 pilgrimages! I would ask no better 
—but would go and sit there, within its very walls, and brood 
and brood—and see if to me also “voices” would speak. The 
house—the church—a single road she trod—and then Orleans 
and Rheines and Ronen—the trinity of cities! What more could 
one ask ? 

I find that there really is a stone-cutter in India who could do 
the tablet for the Grave-Chapel, [of Swamiji], as Lady Betty 
wants it. But I shall have to "send Gonnen to carry it out. Will 
Lady Betty let me know about measurements and details? 
Gonnen cannot go to Jeypore till July at any rate—the heat is 
now too great. If Lady Betty will tell me the size of the panel 
she wants in white marble, a foot or ty foot or more and whether 
square or oblong—or 1 ft. wide by 1J long, say—we shall try to 
do it. I understand that you would like the relief very low. But 
please let me have these instructions definitely written. 

Christine and young Alexander started last night for Maya- 
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vati. He is exceedingly sweet and loveable—but without the 
least seriousness! I see no ambition—no interests—nothing 
but emotion and love of excitement—but undeniable sweet¬ 
ness and childlikeness. How is he to be trained and educated, 
unless he is himself interested in great things? Anyway, 
everyone says it is right that he went—so, so far, so good. 
I can’t find anyone who wants to increase his stock of religion 
by studying hard. They all seem to take religion as a name 
for intellectual idleness. I had such a nice letter from Mr. 
Longman, offering to call at Benton Street one evening. I know 
I had much more to say—but cannot. We MAY get $ 200 through 
Saradananda and be able to open the school again in July—for 
6 months I 

Ever lovingly, 
Margot 

749. To Mr. S. K. Ratclifte 

17 Bose Para Lanh 
April Mth, 1911 

My dear friend. 

Could you use the enclosed note ? Or if for any reason, you 
think it bad, could you not write to that effect yourself?—and 
bring about a discussion ? Change the title if you like—“ Practical 
Things One Had Expected &c.” or as you like. But please find 
means to let me know any replies it may evoke. No fund to 
contribute the missile only—and learn nothing, in reply. They 
will perhaps answer that they are for this or that—I want to know 
for what ? I want to see it as it strikes them. At present, I am full 
of curiosity! 

Bhupen Bose left by last mail—for Brindisi. London address 
Henry S King & Co. Mrs. and Miss Nilrathan Sirkar left a week 
before—and I was to have written Katie about them—but it is 
now understood that Dr. Sirkar has had to go to bring them back 
from Colombo. Bo’s sister-in-law the nice Mrs. Dass was with 
them—and perhaps the daughter will go on with her. If so, Dr.S. 
wants to know of a family where she could live. Must not be 
rich—and must be a family. The Hudsons would perhaps 
do—or perhaps not—I think not. Can you suggest? About 
Mackamess. I am told that the reason of no cases has been fear. 
He might lose, owing to bad name—and once is final in P. C. 
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work! Surely this is an unmerited slur on English Justice 1 
Or not ? 

Photographs—l should think 3 dozen would supply the demand 
of the world , on that matter, for years to come! Please don’t 
allow to publish—I hate that vulgarity. Block and Diary might 
be returned to me at the agents. But please mark “If absent, do 
not forward,” unless it arrives at the beginning of July—in which 
case it comes here anyway. We are to leave for Mayavati early 
in May. Christine and Alex, went last week. 

We are closing school for 6 months and facing the possibility 
of closing for ever. I shall be gi ateful if there is money enough 
in my till, to pay the enclosed account. I wish I had not bought 
the stupid things! Any duftry here could have made them—and 
they won’t fit anywhere! I think I was needlessly rushed into it! 
And they lay here in ray absence. 

I think that’s all. Much love to Katie and the Weans. 


Yours ever, 
Margaret 


750. To Miss J. MacLeod 


At Mornanla 
May 16th, 1911 

Beloved Yum, 

I am anxious about you. But you must not feel responsible 
for that! Don’t write more than you should. 

Here I am at Mornanla—where you have been, in this very 
room, on our journey from Naini Tal to Almora, in 1898, for 
lunch. Swamiji here showed me my first snow peak. Siva! Siva! 

Oh Yum Yum! There is so little to say, and I feet so much! 
Perhaps to-day the first brick of the new rooms is laid, at the 
Boses’ house. It is mother’s birthday, too; and we pray that the 
■day is auspicious. 

Pray for us, Darling. It is all one can ask. 

Ever your own loving, 
Margot 
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751. To Miss J. MacLeod 

At Mayavati 
Monday, May 19, 1911 

% 

My dear darling Yum Yum, 

Do get well. Beloved! Here is your letter of May 25th enclosing 
Lady Betty’s £20—and written just before leaving for that place 
where the Boses and I once spent an afternoon. Don’t worry 
about the ,£20. I’ve written straight to Lady Betty to thank her 
—feeling the pleasure of being able to do so frankly. But I do 
wish Darling that I could give you strength! I can always tell by 
your letters, now, just how you are. It was never Swamiji’s way 
to discard His instruments! Do lie back and rest and grow 
strong—if that is in any way possible. 

I thought I had sent you two packets of letters—before I left. 
One of Swamiji’s and one of my own, written during His life— 
but from the fact that you don’t mention them, I am afraid of 
their miscarrying. Still, you left on the 25th and we had left 
-Calcutta on the 12th. So I suppose they might begin to reach you 
following week. Again, from here I sent you a bundle of personal 
papers—which you might be too weak to read. Dear—I would 
not be a drag on your strength! Siva! Siva! May tells me that 
you sent her the cheque—the very best solution—though I 
had net'er thought of it. So that need not distress you any more. 

How I do hope that sweet valley of wild flowers will do you 
good! We went once—in days that are beginning already to seem 
dike those of a second holy land! 

Yes—dear Yum. Every word you say of Swamiji is true. Of 
course it is—and you are able to tell of Him where I could hardly 
speak His name. 

Yesterday I had to start a talk amongst the monks and novices 
up at the Ashrama. I spoke of the necessity for the highest' 
learning, amongst the followers of a religion—and some of the 
youngsters aired their own ideas about Sri Ramakrishna not 
being learned. Afterwards the Bairn said he was so angry, he could 
hardly contain himself. Did they realise what it meant, to sit day 
after day beside the Ganges changing earth and gold from hand 
to hand, till He could throw them both away ? Did fools not sec 
what an effort of the mind was there ? Did they suppose it made 
any difference, whether that found expression in Mathematics 

76 
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or Greek or Physics, or Religion ? Couldn’t they see that it was the 
essences of learning ? 

I was so thrilled. Wasn’t it dear ? Bless you darling. Bless you 
and bless you! 

Ever ever your loving, 
Margot 

752. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

Address Calcutta 
At Mayavati in the Himalayas- 
till June 25th. 

May 23rd, 1911 

Beloved Dr. Cheyne, 

How 1 wish I could send you a little sense of the vastness and 
wild grandeur of these mountains! As we came along the way 
through pine woods and often along roads shaded on two sides 
by deodar cedars, every now and then passing some temple or 
pilgrim shrine, I thought of you, and wished so much that I could 
send you a vision of it! But after all, all peace [place ?] is one and 
your study in beautiful Oxford is one with all this ancient 
sanctity, in as much as both alike are but the abodes of aspiring 
meditating souls. The mountains so definitely associated with 
this thought, in name , are really less so, perhaps, than your 
own cell 1 

Yet here, at Mayavati, one thinks much of saintly meditation 
—for this is the estate bought and made into a monastery 
by Swamiji’s two English disciples, Mr. and Mrs. Sevier. The 
husband died ere—but Mrs. Sevier is still living, a cheery little 
old lady, surrounded by her gardens and her little duties of 
household and hospitality, and playing a game of croquet every 
evening 1 It was Mr. Sevier’s longing to meditate that made this. 
When we were last here the third man-eating tiger had just been 
killed, in the neighbourhood. Now, a like sad fame has been 
gained by a certain leopard, who was seen yesterday twice, 
quite near the gardens! So we are, for the moment, quite 
excited, and none is allowed to go out for walks alone. fl 

I have been working, lately, over something like an analysis of 
the sources of Hindu Mythology—and behind the Aryan Vedas, 

I find the Animal Epos, and the Planetary Epos, and the Sacred 
Tree and the Divine Mother, all early and perfectly detachable 
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religious motifs. How interesting and how obvious it all isl But 
the post has to go 1 

Goodbye dear Dr. Cheyne for another week— 

Yours ever, 
Nivedita of RK.—V. 


753. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffe 

17 Bose Para Lane 
BagH Bazaar, Calcutta 
June 5,1911 

Be loved friends, 

Don’t judge of my affection by my correspondence, I beg of 
you! We are all away at Mayavati. It is wonderfully beautiful. 
How I wish you had been here! 

Yum will perhaps tell you of a need that I may have, this 
Autumn, of your help. I want you only to give it, if you think it 
well. Should it be asked—not to attempt any too great sacrifice 
to do it—for goodness knows what sort of obloquy my invitations 
may involve people in, henceforth! But this sounds morbid— 
and that is not necessary. 

The Man of Science [Dr. Bose] has been concocting the most 
Wonderful and doubt-destroying instruments all Winter—and 
we are now beginning the 3 volumed romance of the same. I 
can’t see what can be said after these are published. 

He has arrived at a stage where he puts a plant in an instrument 
and leaves it to excite itself record itself rest itself and then begin 
all over again! Untouched the while!!! I feel how very short life 
might prove—how suddenly it might end—for any one of us— 
and my one anxiety is to get the facts recorded—I don’t care how 
roughly. Then—a corrected edition of Swamiji—and the 
materials for a Memoir of the Man of Science—and I think my 
responsibilities are ended. Of course there are still a few books 
that may be written by oneself—but these seem very unimportant, 
compared to the others—especially the Memoir. Don’t you 
think so? 

Mrs. Sevier is looking so young and well and pretty. But 
she is really 64 and very frail, and not possessed of so much energy 
as spirit. We all went off for a picnic tea on a hill-top yesterday 
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with her—and she was the same cheery little image of hospitality 
as ever. 

Dear Katie—when this reaches you—we shall be looking for 
news constantly! Please believe that all our love and prayers are 
with you! 

Love to you all—Ever— 

Margaret 


754. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffb 

At Maya v ati 
June 12,1911 

My dear friends, 

Yours of Sunday was a delight. I am so pleased about the note 
for the Socio. Rev. It’s a brilliant idea to soften it by a few 
comments. If GBS could be amongst them, we should have a 
fiat on authority! And I have no doubt about what side he 
would take! But how to drag in one Indian problem, I don’t know. 
To me, the one problem that exists is that of education. Is an 
Indian a human being or not? If he is, he has an inalienable right 
to the fullest self development in the highest and best ways of 
which he is capable—all development of all kinds culminating 
in freedom—in intellectual freedom. Again, if he is, then 
humanity itself demands this utmost of development on his 
behalf. ‘But political expediency demands that this be thwarted 
and restrained! Intellectual freedom for the Indian people wd. 
mean sooner or later the recognition of the necessity of national 
freedom also—the right of a nation to determine and to find its 
own destiny, unimpeded and unfettered. This is not to be thought 
of—or at least not by English people!’ 

Then, in a society that exists for the formulation of ultimate 
principles, is it to be held that political organisation rightly exists, 
in order to give effect to intellectual and spiritual potentialities, 
or in order to limit and restrain them? And if in bulk an ultimate 
' power of limitation can b; faced by the imagination of one people, 
as concerning another, of opposed interests, can we, as indivi¬ 
duals, face this in detail? 

Do we realise what it means to search houses for contraband 
literature—to refuse admissions to schools colleges and degrees— 
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to raise education fees—to mark ‘failed* on the maximum number 
of examination-papers—to give questions in the papers that are 
outside the curriculum, and allow no redress ? And all this, with 
the naked and unashamed motive of subserving the interests of 
our own class, by the ruin of a great nation ? 

Who realises that to-day the Education policy of the Govt, here 
puts them on a par with the Spanish Inquisition in its palmy days, 
or the temporal power of the Papacy 60 years ago in Italy? 

My dear friend—are these things that I can say ? So how can 
I analyse an Indian problem? Oh how I wish you cd. go into 
Parliament and beoome U.S. of State!! Education—physical 
education—and a volunteer system for Indians—these are the 
3 things I wd. like to be S. S. for!—and then welcome any attack. 
Himself [Dr. Bose] wishes so so much you cd. come out once, 
and do a good deal of seeing—and go back primed. These are 
the things in which millions wd. tempt me! He says—oouldn’t a 
paper be bribed, to send you out ? Cd. that be done ? Or wd. that 
interfere with your freedom often? [after ?] 

About Waymouth Reid—please say no more, Geddes is a 
dear—and once before he sent a cheery word. But unfortunately 
that Miss Howes has got hold of this—and has sent it to that 
unspeakable fool—Tone—so the thing is in the mouths of women 
—and We must lie low. I feel all right about Ray Lankerter— 
ever since Himself breathed a sigh of relief and said “thank 
Heaven you didn’t see him!” So far from any mortification, 
he simply laughed. He did n’t know that Mrs. Howes would be 
so unable to advise. I don’t despair of the R. Soc. [Royal Society} 
—but if we do it—at all—it must be when the Youthful know 
nothing about it. 

We are working on—well—many chapters drafted, for a new 
book—and much done, in many directions. How blessed and 
how salutary is work! Without it, I think I should have gone 
insane at this time. 

. Bo is very ambitious to establish a training class for teachers, 
at the Brahmo School—and we discuss plans for this—in con¬ 
siderable detail. A syllabus seems to have been issued which 
is not altogether absurd in theory. 

I do hope you will get off on your cycle—and away from 
pageants! And love to JCatie and her brood of chicks! Oh— 
Mrs. ft Miss Sirkar returned from Colombo—having wasted 
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Rs. 3000 on return passage. But I shall ask about the Hudson 
idea. 

Yours ever 
M 


755. To Mrs. Francis Leqoett 

Address Calcutta 
June 19,1911 

Dear Lady Betty, 

Thank you so much for the cheerful chink with which your 
cheque, metaphorically speaking, falls into our till. Even failing 
S. Sara’s legacy—about which indications do not seem very 
happy!—we shall be able, I trust, to hold out awhile yet. I have 
had the good luck of a publisher’s offer that carries £100! And 
an Indian merchant is willing to keep the school-part of us going 
till October. I am going to see whether I can get his consent to 
devoting these months to the biggest girls alone, for I cannot help 
thinking that our teaching by student scholarship system gives 
them too little time for self-improvement—and we must try to 
put on a little extra speed in this particular matter. 

I am so happy to think of you all in Calcutta next January— 
and am determined that you shall reverse your impression of my 
beloved abode I How I wish the Maddoxes were at home and I 
safely armed with your introduction to them! The Boses are 
trying to add two or three experimental rooms to the top floor 
of their house—and sanction is impossible to obtain. Apparently 
nothing but an Emperor’s fiat will avail. Honest men could not 
dream of the corruption that the Municipality bye laws about 
building have engendered! Dear Mrs. Savier is looking quite 
pink and cheerful. I wish there were a chance of your seeing the 
Himalayas once—even if it were only at Simla! Here, we are 
quite in the wilds. A few days ago, a tiger killed a cow and a 
buffalo on the far side of the stream that bounds the property— 
and the dying struggle was perfectly audible here. As we are in 
no way railed or fenced, this was, and is, quite exciting! 

Christine remains here, till October. After that her plans are 
in some uncertainty. 

I must own that I am very anxious about Yum. I do do hope 
there is no real need. Bless her!—for I simply cannot imagine 
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the world without her. But she must be low indeed, wheat the 
admits that [... ] month, in bed has made no difference! 

This is, I have just heard Coronation Week, and I am sure your 
life is full of festivity. May it be ever more and more so I May 
sorrow and trouble pass you by, and your shadow never grow 
less, is the heartfelt wish of 
Them Irish! Otherwise 

Your most affectionate, 
Margot 


75 6 . To Mr. Arabinda Bosb 

Mayavati 
June 23,1911 

My dear Arabinda, 

The little pen is sent to you, with great love and sacredness, 
knowing that you will care for it. Inside the case, you will find 
a few stiches, telling you when it became mine, and the date on 
which it passes to you. Your uncle promises me more treasures 
to put in the case, when we reach Calcutta. So take care of it, and 
it may grow full and overflow! 

May all your tools of work—especially this pen which 
symbolises Saraswati—be used always for high and noble ends. 

When I first knew you, you remember, you were quite small, 
•very little more than a baby, and now you are a B.Sc.! 

I feel that to-morrow is a very solemn day in your life, perhaps 
more so than you can now realise. For you are passing into a 
higher class, as it were, almost the last class perhaps, in the great 
school of life—and this in itself is like the trial by Ordeal. How 
will you come out of it ? 

Have you ever realised that by our power to use new 
opportunities all our old opportunities stand ennobled or con¬ 
demned ? Have you ever thought of fact that the highest educated 
man is the man who has been trained to be learned to learn most ? 
That we don’t need to trouble about teaching? That will all take 
•care of itself. What we have to do, is to show that we know how 
to learn ? 

I am not going to wish you happiness or possessions or any 
other toys. I am going to wish you—as your birthday wish—tho 
power of infinite and patient sacrifice of yourself—sacrifice to 
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truth, to duty, to love—a sacrifice that knows nothing of rest*, 
nothing of conditions, nothing of limit—a power of devotion that 
says always “Take! Take! Take!” and never dreams of “Give! ,r 
or “Do.” And then I am going to wish you the power to learn 
infinitely—always to thirst for more knowledge—never to be 
satisfied with the truth you know—always to be eager for higher 
climbing towards the ideal (not towards the results of the ideal, 
mind you! fame, beauty, pleasure, wealth!). AhArabinda, I 
wish you the ideals that absorb one, that slay one—the ideals that 
can never be satisfied! 

I wish you besides, the power to throw yourself into the duty 
of the hour—not striking bargains with God about what you shall 
do after. It is very hard to kill this tendency in ourselves. But 
he who would reach the goal must know how to float on the 
current of obedience, and see nothing beyond the work in hand. 
“No plans!” as my Guru said to me. 

All these, you see, are the great and cruel boons. They are 
not easy—and they are most uncomfortablel I hope you will 
never, never choose ease and comfort—but always be hard on 
yourself up higher standards than any other could demand. 
“Listen!” says Walt Whitman, “I will be honest with you, I do 
not offer the old smooth prizes, I offer rough, new prizes .” 

It is because I love you so much, and hope for so much from 
you. It is because I loved and reverenced your father, wh5 lived 
here in the very room in which I am writing to you, 9 years ago 
—and because I love and reverence him also who has for you 
even more than the love of a father—a great call, a great ordeal, 
a great trust, as well as all the love —it is for all these things that 
I am praying so hard—dear, dear Arabinda that you may reach 
the consecration of perfect humility and selflessness and an in¬ 
finite surrender to the Eternal Will. 

Ever with the deepest love. 

Yours, 

Nivedita ofRK-V. 
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757. To Miss J. MacLeod 

July 4,1911 

My dear Yum, 

I have tried to make it a new life and a new year. This morning 
I began work on the Harrap book—and hope much to be able to 
continue it and finish before October. I hope you will be pleased 
—if this is so. I am not always strong. I have terrible moments 
when I face the paper clippings—but I have received so much! 
And so much from you\ Don’t tire yourself out, to write these 
wonderful letters. I am so thankful to feel that Mrs. Burton is 
ours. But don’t send me other peoples’ letters! Each reference 
is an added pain. You yourself are all that matters—as far as I 
am concerned. 

Swami Ramkrishnananda is lying ill in the Udvodhan Office 
close by, with phthisis and diabetes. I saw him this morning. 
There is very little hope. Oh how wonderful it must be, to have 
all struggle and hazard behind one, and only certainty before! 

Still—I am realising the future of the Women’s Work in a new 
and greater way than ever before. Please tell Lady Betty that I 
hope she will never withdraw her £20 a year! I shall need it far 
more—if I ever get S. Sara’s legacy—than, before. 

Large ideas are unrolling before me like a picture—with a 
definiteness that makes me think they will be realised—perhaps 
—who knows ? 

What a good sweet soul Mr. Large seems to be! There is a 
wonderful gentleness there! Has he remembered that I suggested 
his reading Cradle Tale and dramatising the story of Nala and 
Damayanti ? Young Alexander came in, within } an hour of my 
arrival from Mayavati, and said he did not 

[Pages missing ] 

Oh Yum pray that Swamiji may guide us in all courage and 
wisdom! 

You will be glad to know that we did 12 Chapters of a new book 
by the M {Man] of Science, [Dr. Bose] at Mayavati—the stiffest 
he has yet written. So I am not idle—though I do not know that 
my writing is heroic. I wish it may be! Oh do get well! 

Your ever ever loving 

Childe, 

Margot 
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758. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffb 

Bose Para 

July 6,1911 

My dear friend, 

I am glad you arc softening by comment—any way l Why didn't 
you do what Swinny suggested ? I left the thing absolutely in your 
hands! But with all your gentleness of treatment that disarms the 
public wrath, I perceive that you love the mischievous role\ 

The Christian Commonwealth wants my photograph and I have 
mislaid their card. Will you please decide the question, and act 
as you think fit ? 

It was good of Table Talk to say a word for S. Sara. I have 
only just heard of your article in the Madras Standard, which I so 
much want to see. I gather that I must be shining in the press in a 
very undesirable light, because I have received so many chivalrous 
letters from private acquaintances in America, of late. I really 
scarcely care—though I am subject to horrible spasms of nervous¬ 
ness, when anything new arrives. You know my nature—-violent 
suffering and absolute relief. But last night we received a cable 
asking powers to compromise our interests—and I am so happy 
in consequence—that I fear the cloud 1 must pass through when 
the case closes down round us again. It was the first normal and 
workman-like waking in months this morning! Welcome star¬ 
vation —if it would end this horror! Not that I fear being hanged 
on a certain charge—of course not. It is the disgusting exposure 
of privacy. But to see the honesty of persons one has known 
toppling in all directions, under greed of a little gold—to see them 
traitors, where such gratitude was due—like church steeples in an 
earthquake—this, I do not believe anyone can imagine. One 
seems to be living in a moral nightmare. Many of these people 
would have seemed honest to the end of the chapter, if this occa¬ 
sion had not arisen, for devils to tempt them. But the honesty 
would have been only apparent. Then how far should we be 
condemned—if there were ‘a Righteous Judge’ for our potentiali¬ 
ties ? This curious reflection is much with me. On the whole, it 
emphasises to me the force of the Hindu idea of waves in the 
mind—finding expression in acts, on striking as it were against 
events— which mast be stilled, ere there can be peace or light. 
Oh give us that light! I begin to see how true it is that 
*hamstian [ ? ]—this manifestation—is really evil. I loved the 
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friendship of friends, and the struggle against wrong, and the 
sense of abounding energy and strength. But it means this, (toe 
could not have loved it, had one known! Disillusionment is right, 
the killing of all desire. Only grant us the great disillusionment! 
—that release be ours. 

Well, well, let us turn to Katie. I shall look anxiously for news. 
1 know she goes to Letch W. on Saturday. Bless her—and Bless 
you all! 

Now for the public good. The new Viceroy is a wonderful person. 
Reputations crumble in his hands. Baker is going—Slack trem¬ 
bling—Hall id ay gone to Simla under arrest. He is rumoured to 
have said, “Yes, I have been to Russia, but nowhere have I seen 
such corruption as here!” The Howrah Gang Case was dismissed, 
and his hand is felt in all directions. On top of the deep abiding 
terror, honest men draw breath a moment freely. 

But even so, the Press is gagged. There was a case of a man 
called Panna Lall in the Bukend riots, whose house was looted, 
and who was able to bring a case and adduce evidence, showing 
the participation of the police. But, though type-written accounts 
were supplied to all the papers, not even an English paper has 
dared to publish any account! Vide a call just received from our 
Editor. 

A 1QP00 rupee tiara of a native Jeweller was exposed for sale 
at Hamilton’s and traced to Halliday. Looted in the recent riots!!! 
Discovered by Viceroy. H {alliday] only not prosecuted because 
poor jeweller preferred loss to a police-vendetta, and refused to 
•identify. On top of this. Chief Justice found his house surrounded 
by detectives, and wired to Sec. of State. Halliday was asked to 
explain—and said he had many Indian visitors and might be 
talking sedition! 1!!!! This was too much, and he has had to 
go to Simla with escort of 4. 

Baker is said to have drunk freely and behaved too amorously 
to the Mahar{ani]of Burdwan at a State dance. If so, it’s just like 
that cad to report, instead of fighting a duel! Ugh, I hate a man 
who doesn’t know when to commit murder. Besides this, it is 
whispered that he also shared loot. He was undoubtedly strong 
-and insubordinate. Used to write to Minto—“My Government 
finds it impossible to carry out Ld. M’s views, since etc.” Erased 
■“Shrubbery” at Darjiling, and put “Government House" instead. 
Exact type of those proconsuls who divided up an Empire. But 
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such a man might prove a true friend to a country like Bengal— 
since he oould not rule alone—but must arm the whole 70 millions 
in event of declaring his own independence. 

The English have only Roman discipline. I do not think they 
have the Roman courage. Not that way, will the Empire vanish T 
Slack—the husband of my ‘teachable memsahib’—is said to be 
trembling—and also corrupt. Behaved most insolently to a rich 
Marwarri deputation—turning out their spokesman, Radha 


Charan Pal. 

I’m sorry about Baker. Under his shadow, the Man of Science 
dwelt in peace. Cunningham is dead. I fear this will be a great 
shock to you. He had fever only 2 days. I suspect therefore that 
this was plague. Don’t blame yourself. He was in a far healthier 
district than this. Here, he would have died earlier. 

There is rumoured to be an awful case re. Dumraon Raj, in 
which Slack swore to adoption of infant when Maharani already 
deadznA 2 lakhs were promised Fraser—but only 5000 paid, and 
rest shared out between Slack and coadjutors. 

Poor Hardinge! It’s all very well to try to cleanse the Augeair 
Stables on your first arrival. Even Herakles however would fail to 
keep up such' energy for 5 years running—and he is putting his 
hand into a hornet’s nest. I much fear that corruption we have 
always with us, and shall continue to have. Meanwhile jt’s just 
possible that we see here the beginning of a great reputation! I 
wonder! He asked R. B Dutt [...] to dinner I hear—and asked 
What he would do, if the Midnapore case were lost in the High 
Court. ‘In that case’ said D, ‘I must return to Midnapore and 
prepare to defend 125 people one by one, against Govt.of Bfengalf 
prosecutions.’ ‘Oh’ 1 Said H. ‘that remains to be seen!’—meaning 
that there was a higher power than the Government of Bengal" 
now. They say that since the assassination of Ashoo the 
Ducca Judge now writing his judgement, has himself guarded 
day and night. But he can’t be so guarded for years to come! 

I was puzzled by the dancing woman mentioned in the Ashoo 
Case. How could a man capable of self-destruction in such a 
moment, have had these associations? Then it was explained 
to me—a police fabrication probably, to weaken sympathy. Fancy 
my not seeing that! 

You know also of course that the native army is being reduced, 
Beharis and Mahrattas returned to their homes—Sikhs, Do gras,. 
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Ooorkhas and Frontier-people only to be kept—the reason is 
remoured to be—unrest in the army itself. 

This will greatly increase discontent—but also other things. 

To myself however the present spectacle of the beginning of the 
•College year with its crowds of young men seeking admission to 
learning, in vain, is the most terrible of all. At the Presidency! 
College] there are 39 applications for the M. Sc. Course. There 
will be only 14 admissions—and these on no ground of order or 
merit, such as Honours in B. Sc.—but 10 from Presidency College 
B. Scs. and 5 from elsewhere—haphazard. Youths go from 
College to College for admission-and meet with the insolence of 
-clerks and arbitrary refusals of Principals, and Honours, Firsts, 
or Distinctions, are not regarded as constituting any claim— 
where as bribery is of course very effective. 

Oh I wish we had a European journalist here, just to specialise 
on this one question! 

3 Nations have come. Thank you so so much 1 

Ever as ever— 


"759. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lanb 
July 12,1911 

My dec# Yum, 

Gonnen is gradually getting quite excited about Lady Betty’s 
commission. So I am hoping really to be able to carry it through. 
He says he thinks it marks an epoch here. The dear lad had a 
most reverent and beautiful feeling about Lady Betty herself. 
. But I want you to prepare her for the fact that the thing might 
conceivably be a great failure. And as to time, I am in 
communication with Jaipur, and expect to send Gonnen and a 
friend, who will have to stay there, as long as the work is on hand 
—but personally I don’t hope for more than just getting it in time 
for the winter-visit. Of course the travelling and hotel expense 
of the two boys will be very trifling—and they will wire me the 
amount asked by the artist. If it is Rs. 500/- or less, I shall 
I suppose be right to accept. If more, I may cable. Even at 
Rs. 500/-, there may be another Rs. 200/- to include photograph, 
travel etc. 

N.B. Rs. 750/-=£50. 
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A 36x30 panel will be colossal—tod make the Vivektotoda 
Chapel glorious—a landmark in ages. So I do hope we don’t 
have to reduce the measurements. But G. fancies we must get an 
enlarged photograph. He will go provided with a quantity of 
photograph—but he was telling me that he will not allow the 
artist to see these until some difficulty has actually risen, to be 
elucidated. I tell you this, to show you how very intelligent he is. 
Of course he has had quite an art-training on the Ajanta pictures, 
under Mrs. Herringham. 

[Pages missing ] 


760. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffb 

July 20, mr 

My dear Friend, 

I enclose cuttings about Leakhat Hossain. You know his 
history I suppose. Have you ever seen him ? A simple bearded 
old M. with a fez—reduced since his return from hajut to a little 
Swadeshi shop in Sukea Street. Fine, simple, upright, incorrup¬ 
tible, like old Biblical character—was originally a propagandist 
in service of Moderates—but gradually adopted more advanced 
convictions and was discarded by them—then was prosecuted for 
publication or something and went to prison. Now out again and 
selling his little wares, buttons and keys and stone cups to make 
ends meet. But always the apostle of a cause, and that cause 
Swadeshi trade. He seems a poor object for a great Government’s 
target—but think how important and ill-omened a Mussalman 
Swadeshi-ist is! Siva! Siva! 

I think you were right to refuse the I.D.N. [Indian Daily Newsf 
much as I long to have you both back. But you are best in 
England, where “Heaven prosper your affairs and send you 
peace!" Our friends grow fewer—and the time passes. When 
I beg the Man of Science to slow down, he answers that the time 
may be so short—and the mists of terror steal over me—for I 
know I shall live 20 years after all the world is dead! 

“It’s only dying alone that is terrible,” Swamiji said once (it 
was not one of his great sayings!)—"It’s good fun to die all to¬ 
gether, in company, fighting bravely.” 
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The poor Man of Science has been called as a representative 
of Bengal to the Durbar—and it is feared it cannot be refused. 
But say nothing of it till we really know. 

I here a sound, and then to find Yellow Tail, the Cat, in snow 
white fur, lying on my little stool. Just fancy! Swampsie dead— 
and you gone—Gopaler Ma dead—old Jhee dead—but Yellow 
Tail still here! 

When you enter the red courtyard nowadays, there are two 
open doors, in the puja hall where we used to breakfast, through 
which you catch sight of a green lawn and the flower borders and 
tree. It is so pretty! 

I can quite imagine Ballygunge in Cromwell Road. But I am 
glad to hear that Dr. P. K. Roy is liked by the students. It’s an 
ill wind—and perhaps he has found his niche at last! 

You must not come back to live—but how I wish you could 
come back on a visit! I have such a queer feeling as if things had 
come to an end, and there were no future. 

Meanwhile—lessons are going on—and books are growing. 

Love and love and love to Katie and the God-bairns. 

Ever yours, 
Margaret 

Don’t grieve about Cunningham. How I hope all is well with 
you all. 


761. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffs 

July 28, 1011 

My dear Friend, 

Bo says she doesn’t know what I would do without your 
delightful letters, which are so full of news that interests us all. 
The Man of Science says it would be a wonderful thing for us, 
but a bad thing for you, if we raised Indian money to buy the 
I.D.N. and gave it to you. It would be so bad for you, that I don’t 
think about it. You are now leading a wholesome life. And yet 
how happy those years have been, in which we had you here! 
Our little world seems silent and deserted now! One sees life as 
something that lay in those years and is past. Of course I can’t 
help feeling like this—so don’t take it too seriously—after the 
two deaths of mother and S. Sara. 
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I am much amused at what you say of my good name with the 
R C people and Socio. Rev. At this precise moment, what an 
odd, and yet benevolent ,pendant to the scandal in America! I am 
really quite grateful for any good word on my behalf—for the 
other is distinctly depressing —though I am now perfectly calm, 
and don’t mind it, as I did at first. Everyone thinks my tactlessness 
would hinder rather than help—but I heard a story this week that 
makes me feel as if I must go, for the defence of S. Sara’s good 
name, along with Swamiji’s! Just fancy S. Sara requiring any of 
us to speak for her ! She, whose wings of dignity and responsibility 
gave grandeur to us all! I begin to feci perfectly familiar with the 
filial sentiment of Nero. Never again shall I call myself a bad 
daughter. Troublesomeness like mine, is love and tenderness 1 
Oh what pain for a mother to suffer! What pain! What pain 1 
Do you realise it! 

I dreaded just what you say of the Godfather’s Life* Oh if 
these mediocre persons would not try to make themselves famous, 
out of great names! I sent in a letter that, when intact, had been 
extremely confidential—about Baroda. I am glad to say that 
being at that moment fresh from the Swami-Volume, I cut it 
ruthlessly—and destroyed the rest, leaving nothing to the son- 
in-law. 

A. M. Bose’s Life,** too, has been spoilt for all time—and 
these two men ought to have been national possessions! 

I’m sending ‘The Master’ to the Branfords. I’m so glad you are 
visiting them. One felt sure that she had taken her stand on the 
highest and gravest of motives—and I was so relieved that the 
man had found an anchor! I fancy she could have helped him 
in no other way. He needed a home. How beautiful its setting 
seems to be! 

I do hope there will soon be good news of Katie and the new 
traveller. May all good fairies meet at its birth! Poor Geddesl 
But I am so glad that you feel him to be great. No, as a director, 
he is impossible! Never have I suffered, as in working with him. 
And yet, it makes me so ashamed, for all that happened was, that 
I received all, and gave nothing! 


•Life of Romesh Ch. Dutta, written by J. N. Gupta. 

••Life of Ananda Mohan Bose written by Hem Chandra Sarkar. 
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Swamiji’s mother died two days ago—so His incarnation seems 
to be finished, in a curious way. 

I saw her a couple of hours before the end—and again was 
at the Burning-ghat—another of those milestones of solemnity 
in life. 

But I have a great love of the shadow of death, you know. It 
is so terrible to foresee. Yet so beautiful when one stands within 
it—so muoh more real than this fretfulness called Life! And yet,, 
dear Friend, may you not come there! How long one would save 
you, if one could, from touching the hem of the Garment of the 
Angel Azrael 1 

With love from us all—to you all— 


Ever yours, 
Margaret 


762. To Dr. T. K. Cheynb 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
July SO, 1911 

Dear Dr. Cheyne, 

This is just to be a word wafted across the seas. There is 
nothing to tell—for in my little lane no news happens, even in 
men’s hearts! It only comes in from outside. 

I trust that you are stronger, and enjoying the beauty of sky 
and coast and friends and flowers and thoughts 1 Believe that you 
are not forgotten here. 

For some days now I have been studying Star Pictures as the 
basis of Mythology. It is a wonderful subject, and would be more 
wonderful still if I knew something detail of Astronomy. 

Another thing that occurs to me as an element in myth- 
creation is what I have called the Animal Epos. The sense [error 7] 
of early man that the beast [ ?] was a divinity 1 

These threads of observation lie loose in our wonderful India 
—and are so fascinating to follow 1 

Oh if I could only send you the brooding hush of the lane 
without, in this hot noontide! 

With my love to your nieoe and greetings to Miss Gibson, 

Believe me ever yows, 
Niredita ofRK—V. 


77 
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763. To Alberta St urges [Lady Sandwich] 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Bach Bazaar, Calcutta 
3.8.11 

My dearest Berta, 

Thank you so much for your warm letter. Oh I am so glad 
it is all over. It is the clamour that seemed so terrible. And the 
tragedy. Mrs. Burton seems to feel, as no one else does. Poor 
S. Sara! 

1 ought to have written to you, to congratulate you on the 
birth of the little daughter [Elizabeth (Betty)]. How glad I am 
that you had your wish! But there is something so witch-like 
about these wishes of yours! They are always fulfilled. Do let 
me have a photograph of yourself & the 3 children, taken beside 
a piece of old wall, that you sent to Yum. It is not only that the 
group is so beautiful. There is also such a wonderful feeling of 
garden about it! What is it that makes this difference between 
old gardens & new? The feeling of vastness & leisure about each 
inch of them is such a puzzle to me. But there it is, in the setting 
about you! Wftat an exquisite place Hinchingbrooke must be, 
to mother your children in! 

I oould not send you a better wish when your baby was born, 
than that you might find in her something of the joy & pridp that 
your own mother has had in you. May England, too, in noble 
ways, have cause to bless her birth! 

With warm warm love and thanks to you both & to you all, 
ever, beloved Alberta. 

Your loving, 
Margot 


764. To Mr. & Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffe 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
3. 8.1911 

Dear Friends, 

Our great case is finished. It does not leave us rich—but the 
fact that it is over creates in me an endless gratitude. 

How I trust Katie is again well—I long for good news of 

you alk 


/ 
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The Social, is here—I like Mr. Branford’s reply, which I hope 
to study. But no hope, I see, of stirring anyone into action. They 
defend themselves too much I 

Of course it is all right about science being separate from prac¬ 
ticality—but every sane man will realise that our theories do in 
fact spring out of our practical problems, and direct themselves 
towards their re-solution. Every age has its characteristic science. 
Thought can never be emancipated from experience—though we 
may strive to keep it free of self interest. And if it were possible 
to separate the two with such completeness, the result would only 
be moral chaos. Thank God I got over those superstitions nearly 
20 years ago. The reason why I like Geddes so much is that he is 
the only scientific man I ever heard of that hasn’t a touch of them. 
He knows that even science serves, and must and ought to serve, 
the moral order—that we are first of all moral beings with social 
-sympathies and an appetite for ideals that is quite as real as that 
for bread, and far more imperative—and that discrete knowledge, 
unrelated to thi&iruth, is only an intellectual waste-heap—not 
1o be admired for its freedom from directing motive. 

Ballygunge S. W. made Mrs. Bose quite delighted. I fear it is 
ferribly true. 

No rain. There will be a terrible famine this winter—as setting 
for theOurbar. 

Himself [Dr. Bose] goes to represent Bengal—Dec. 4 to 16. 
Refusal out of the question. 

Lovingly to you all, 
Margaret 

765. To Mr. & Mrs. S. K- Ratcliffe 

1? Bon Para Lanb 
Aug. It, mi 

-Beloved Friends, 

Your delightful letter from the N.R.C. gave us infinite pleasure 
—but, I am assured by all who know that the war-danger has now 
passed. The thing took my breath away. It seemed so terrible— 
England to repeat the experience of France! But I suppose you 
think she would not. The navy would be enough for the home- 
chores, and the battles would be fought on the frontiers. Still, 
1 ean conceive of responsible minds thinking it better to precipitate 
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snch a straggle soon than late. Nor is there the least doubt in my 
mind about the German instinct. . 

Side-issues interest one, of course. Would it be possible, with 
the conflagration on all sides, and the factors now in existence, 
to maintain the present condition of martial law ? No concessions 
in Education or Defence? ■ ■■.,■ 

On the other hand—from England to Germany! Another 
Japan 1 Out of the frying pan into the fire—with a vengeance! 

Yesterday I took the girls to the Swadeshi mela. S. N. Banerjee 
has got up this Swadeshi Bazaar—or exhibition—as ademons- 
tration, in place of the processions and speeches of Aug. 7th. 
Even Leakat Hossain was silenced that day—God send him 
victory!—by special flat But this I should think is a cose of out of 
good oometh forth evil. It is cramped for space in some half-built 
houses in Bow Bazaar St., but crowded, I understand, day after day, 
and on the stalls one finds glass, quantities of China, even glazed 
images, such as used to come from Germany (our girls bought 
these as ‘Fairings’—I could scarcely believe they were Swadeshi. 
If only the peoples’ luxuries dpi be their own!), a certain amount 
of machinery, punkhas, lamps, stoves, matches, biscuits, pepper¬ 
mint lozenges, tinned mangoes, and lichis, cigarettes, and native 
crafts like ivory-cutting—leather and snake-skin tanning—and 
immense quantities of beautiful weaving. « 

I was particularly touched by a few Thibetan and Bhutia curios, 
for this like the images, showed the idealism of the home—more 
valuable to my mind than anything else. 

The Swadeshi movement is, in a political sense, crushed; but 
this plan showed that it cannot be crushed. Bo thinks, and I feel 
sure she is right, that it will never die—but must live and grow. 
Above all, the glass showed me that what lndia wants is'only 2 or 
3 people who know a thing, and how to do it. European-led 
capitalised attempts at glass and China have all failed. Evidently 
because they required an impossible level of profits.- But they cad 
break up into a dozen small undertakings, personally carried <yut, 
by men who want only to do the work and make a mouse’s living 
in a hole of their own, and we have an industry t—and an industry 
with * future l • '<■ v.: •••- 

About the NfcC-^yes the ‘Times' man Is isresittlWe.But 
anthropy. versus ktealismis -the constant Antithesis-wand l am 
so punted! Why amy antithesis? Jhe weakpoint aboat fta- 
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thropy. is its very incipient character. And the strong is only 
that facts are facts, however few and however unimportant m their 
ethical drift. On the other hand, the strength of idealism lies in its 
basis. It takes its stand on what is known the obvious facts of 
morality. Why should I steal a man’s right, when I would not steal 
his property ? The highest good of the whole lies ultimately in the 
good of all—and so*on. The weak point in this idealism seems to 
lie, not in its purposes but in its reasoning. Why should we pre¬ 
tend that some races are not backward ? Again, backward in one 
thing does not necessarily mean backward in everything. A 
backward race again does not preclude individual genius. What 
a muddle the whole thing is! 

We want a more educative, more friendly, socio-religious point 
of view, surely. The attitude of imperial races seems to be one 
loud vulgar clamour of self-interest, computed in disgusting 
terms, of a dividend on capital. Exploitation of man, of earth, of 
future, of everything—one glorious blaze of £10000 a year for 
a generation or a century, and squalor and degradation for 
thousand of years after—and all for what ? For hours of gossip 
in suburban drawing-rooms, and the joys of variety theatres in 
the Strand! That is, after all what our civilisation subserves. 

What I want is a thorough thrashing out of this question— 
what is a backward race? What races are backward? How? 
And vrtiat is the true attitude towards these, of advanced races ? 

This I should like to do in the Modern [ReviewJ. But why 
should you not also do it in the Socio. ? Then the FNRC would 
bear some fruit. I am so proud of the reprint of my article 1 Please 
tell me if you think I should some day contribute further, by way 
of reply! Branford seems too impersonal—as if he had .no stake 
in the controversy—but only was interested in watching it. 
Hobson practically re-enforces the criticism. Of course my com¬ 
plaint is that the Soc. Soc. has been neither interested nor dis¬ 
interested, in the sense of the great issues. It has simply gone on 
providing pleasant evenings for its members, and an outlet for 
their interesting mss.—instead of investigating problems, and 
educating the whole world in Truth, on that side which it studies. 
Or is this the function of churches only? Then let the Soc. Soc. 
pass an ordinance of suicide, and merge itself in Positm. 
Unfortunately, even Positm. is loaded with a mythos which we 
cannot all accept! Siva! Siva! 
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Poor Ramda. [ Ramananda Chatterjee] is suffering from violent 
headaches and a sort of crick in the temper, as the result of poison 
administered by mistake by a cook, some months ago. I met him 
last night. Apart from the headaches, how splendid he isj 
The Man of Science is working as usual like a galley-slave— 
and science grows. Alex. [Alexander] left last night for Mayavati 


like a whirlwind. He does not chatter so, now, and has something 
about him that is very sweet and child-like. But whole chunks of 
ordinary development are left out of him, by his curious up¬ 
bringing in oonvents and monasteries—instead of a home. I see 
that one great relation (for there was a nun he adored, who 
acted as his mother, but died when he was 7) can by no means 
compensate for the manifold chipping and shaping of the home. 

My love to Bmard [ ? ] or Monica—whoever it be—and 
infinitely more to his or her mother. 


Ever, 

Nivedita 


766. To Mite J. MacLeod 

Aug. 16,1911 

Dearest Yum, 

Thank you for letting me see Miss Hay’s letter. And s& many 
thanks for dear Miss Longfellow’s note! I could not have 
imagined chivalry taking form in such perfect taste! I am very 
happy to have a note yesterday, sent by Mrs. Thorp to the Modern 
R. [Review] praising my article on S. Sara. I am so glad they are 
pleased—and only now hope that they will co-operate in the plan 
of signing and placing a longer one in one or other of the great 
Reviews. I wait, before writing it, to have their advice on this 
subject, partly because it is too difficult and time-taking a business 
to undertake, if they think it useless. But if Miss Longfellow 
co-operates, I think it can be done. 

How good of you and Lady Betty to ask Miss Longfellow to 
Stratford! That was just what I wished! How I should like to 
think she had found you there! She would remember the ex¬ 
perience as something ideal. She who has seen every great literary 
thing in England! 

Your £10 came—but you will know by this time that Swamiji’s- 
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mother is dead. As you are almost come{ ?J to have some strong 
wish about it, one way or another, I have lodged it in the bank for 
safety, to await your instructions. The sister is still there—and as 
expenses of illness and death are always considerable, I fancy you 
will wish this last offering to be paid over, as before. But please 
say, if you have not already done so. If no answer, I shall return 
it to you. The Grandmother died two days later, at sunset. So 
Swamiji has gathered His own to Him once more—and now His 
very shrine is gone 1 

Mrs. Maddox’s letter is most warm and encouraging. But how 
sad it will be, if Berta and Gr. cannot come this Winter! I shall 
be truly truly sorry. How I hope they may, and all be as planned 1 

I do trust your added strength will not leave you 1 If you could 
tide over a few more years, I should feel much comfort in the 
prospect of 85. I think 50 will be crucial with you. It is exactly 
how that I feel so anxious! 

My Will must be re-written now, under the altered cir¬ 
cumstances, for I shall have less to leave. But I still feel as if the 
work were about to take on a new phase. 

Alex. [Alexander] ran away to Mayavati yesterday, on a sudden 
impulse. I think he and Christine are much exercised about the 
future—though I cannot see why Christine should be so. But no 
one can decide things for another—can they ? 

Oh Yum, I would be glad to die. Life has in many ways been 
such a failure, and I cannot feel that I am really essential to the 
W omen’s Education—and yet, as long as I live, and we are not 
rich enough to separate, I have to be counted! Every thing would 
it seems to me go better, if I could be left out 1 Only one or two 
books remain, that I certainly ought to write. Even of them, the 
Bairn’s Life can be far better written by S.K.R. [S. K. Ratcliffe]. 
History—a few studies—and Education—these are the subjects 
on which I still have something to say, and the Bairns to help 
through one more phase in science. And then—all might well 
end. And I wish it would. I dread outliving everyone I care for. 
Of course it would be different if one could realise the golden 
aspirations of 1898—and live in a cell. But even then—and it 
seems impossible to attain, nor does one seem commonly worthy 
of the chance—one could write no more and teach no more I 

Lovingly, 

M 
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767, To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Bags Bazaar, Calcutta 
August 21st 1911, Monday 

My dear Yum, 

How fast Swamiji is gathering them in! Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda is gone! At 1 today, when his rice was ready, and he had 
had a good morning of normal temperature, and eating this and 
that, fruit and what not, they thought he was sleeping for a few 
minutes, and suddenly found that he was dead! What peace! 
There was no sign of struggle on that wonderful face, so full of 
strength, when I went to take my leave—at} past 3. 

Then I was fortunate enough to be able to send flowers—and 
about J past 5 they sent for me to follow the body to the Ganges 
side. I went up to a bridge, on the way to Baranagore, and then, 
being too old for those miles of walking, I turned back, and came 
home alone. He was being carried, with chanting, on the 
shoulders of the boys, to Baranagore, there, if possible, to take 
him to the the Math—but if not, to burn him at the Ghat where 
Sri Ramakrishna was burned—and close to which he lived so 
many many years, in the Baranagore Math, when he was the 
very roof-tree of the Order. A perfect life! And Ended! Ah, 
that is triumph! 

I stood and watched the dead out of sight, before I trune^. He 
was going once more, I thought—what a blessed pilgrimage !— 
along that road where they all went as boys, to see their Master. 
And so he, who swept the circle of the South, completes it to the 
very inch, by this return to the Place of Vows. It is dark now, and 
the evensong bells are sounding in all directions, and the air about 
here is heavy with chants. But I am thinking of the red flames in 
the Burning 
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768. To Dr. T. K. Cheyne 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Bach Bazaar, Calcutta 
Aug. 24,1911 

My dear dear Dr. Cheyne, 

Only ten minutes are left in which to thank you for your beauti¬ 
ful letter from the Cornish Coast. I should so much have liked to 
meet Miss Gibson—I trust you will give her my warm regard. 

I should be very very grateful for the little book about Arabia, 
and will return it very carefully. To me such things are deeply 
stimulating. Evidently you do think the tanks at Aden are old- 
no one ever seems to write of them. 

I am now reading for the first time Tilak’s ‘Orion.’ Between 
him and Hewitt it is clear that most valuable historical data may 
be obtained from old modes of time reckoning. I suppose there 
Would be traces of this in the Bible also ? 

What a fearful disadvantage we are at in reading the Bible 
from childhood l We never really hear it at all, as I can hear the 
Mahabharata for instance. Dr. Lyon of Harvard told me he 
had not read it till he was 25. I almost think that would be a good 
way! 

We took your letter out last Sunday in the little boat in which 
Professor and Mrs. Bose and I spend that day on the Ganges— 
and there, facing the temples and bathing ghats, and drifting 
on, on, on, we read it, and talked of you. Please think of us 
sometimes on those Sunday afternoons, on this wonderful 
Ganges—and know that you are remembered here. 

It is Autumn now, and even the corn is reaped, I fancy. Only 
the fruit remains to gather. How beautiful and solemn istheold 
age of the year! 

With infinite thought and love to you and Miss Daniels. 

Ever dearest Dr. Cheyne. 

Yours, 

Ntvedita of RK.-V. 
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769. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffb 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Aug. 3111911 1 

My beloved friends, 

There ought to be a special letter to Monica and her mother— 
but I simply can’t. I am so happy to think of the little dark head 
nestling in the sweet shelter that has longed to harbour it. But 
I am in a breathless scramble and cannot say all I would. Yet let 
me touch on personal questions, for a moment, in answer to 
Katie’s. 

What I said about treachery, and being judged on our poten¬ 
tialities was not in reference to myself, but S. Sara. I don’t know 
how much you know—I myself know very little—but much or 
little—it is clear that "her sacred name” as the Man of Science 
phrases it, has been made the target of “a greedy lawyer and a 
vulgar press”—to quote Ly. Betty!—in ways unthinkable, the 
power being given by her own daughter, who, as you probably 
know, didd at the height of it. 

Anything that concerned me—badly as I felt it at one time— 
can have been no more than a drop in the bucket. And everyone 
was so kind—between the mountains and hard work—that I got 
control over my own nerves, and suffered nothing, after my legal 
statement was once sent off. Nor could one have thought 1 W this, 
when once one knew even vaguely what she was suffering 1 

But my reference was probably to the servants and members 
of the household in whose faithfulness and devotion one had 
believed, as she did, becoming frankly her enemies, all for a little 
gold! And some of these people have always seemed so fine! 
No wonder Swamiji was never never never sure that we were any 
of us free from self-interest! It has been a moral cataclysm. And 
now the newly-risen sun has set, in its turn, and the centre round 
which they all expected to group themselves is withdrawn. Death 
the supreme dramatist! I never before suspected him of a sense 
of humour! 

But there is only one thing to be done—and that is, to try to 
place articles, bringing out the personlity of S. Sara and her 
great husband, in every direction. The good must if possible be 
exaggerated—ordinary human weakness must not even be ad¬ 
mitted. Her name must must MUST be lifted, from the lino 
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through which it has been dragged. Bless her! You know by this 
time that we are not to be quite so easy in our circumstances as 
she wished to make us. But there will be enough for a home, and 
the school is provided for, for the present. Meanwhile Christine 
has undertaken a year’s work at the Brahmo Somaj—training 
teachers, and supervising the primary school. This is not so much 
for a salary, as for the open air which her present state of health 
render imperatively necessary. I think she will gain much strength 
and breadth of view from this experience. This will continue to 
be her head quarters. 

You refer to 2 letters of mine that caused you pain. I remember, 
when writing to you, a week or two ago, a strange feeling of “all 
past and no future,” If this was anything at all, beyond a passing 
mood, it was perhaps the fact of Olea’s death—of which I was 
then unaware—that caused it. 

The Dacca and Midnapore news has excited you mudh. 
How fragmentary everything seems, that is open to the eye, 
here! 

Education of Women—advancement of Higher Science—Art 
—Business—everything—apart from great movements—seems 
so meaningless—and below the surface one cannot see! I hear 
that Fletcher lived for the 12 months of the Trial in unbroken 
solitude, shunned by Europeans, ostentatiously avoiding Indians, 
lest liis independence of Judgement should be undermined, 
knowing only Jenkins the Chief Justice 1 

Mrs. Herringham is ill. Oh how much I hope the cup of life 
is not simply emptying itself out! 

Of the poems you sent me—Dubois was to me the only one. 
That is surely glorious. And as to the Strikes—is it the beginning 
of a French Revolution? Will capital forsake the West and seek 
the East, henceforth ? And will Labour Organisations, for their 
own sake, teach the East the science of Revolution ? The Sudra is 
rising, and casting off his chains. His gigantic muscles make light 
work of their snapping and in the middle class paradise inside 
rich men’s doors, he finds nothing that his brute strength need 
spare or reverence. What shall we see ? What is it that awaits us 7 
Another day will scarcely turn to night before events will be 
precipitated, surely I 

The Lords 1 What a hole and corner scene! That was not 
history—but only the full stop at the end of a long story. In- 
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terestmg to see an Archbishop move for more struggle, toon such 
a score!—and Curzon ever theatrical! 

My love to all FIVE of you. 

Ever 

M 


770. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Aug. SI, 1911 

Dearest Yum, 

Again you are rushing about—and though I know you are 
not fit, yet it is so like you that it sounds cheering! I fear 
Mrs. Herringham is very ill. I have had a note from her husband. 
It seems that she wore herself out—and I don’t wonder. Such 
physical and mental labour I never saw, and close on 60! I only 
fear that she cannot recover! I am d/inking tea, as I write. It 
seemed useless to telegraph about Sw. Ra. [Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda] as your letter said Pa. [Paramananda] would start as 
quickly as possible. I suppose upto that time, no one knew that 
he was coming. I heard that he was expected weeks ago—then— 
silence. 

I am so distressed about Lady Betty’s change of plans! I had 
looked forward so much to having her here all to myself for*t few 
days, and giving her the incommunicable haste 1 There are so 
few big enough to be worth it 1 

Christine has decided to go to the Brahmo School for a year, 
as trainer of a class of teachers there, and Head of the lower 
school. In that capacity she will earn money. Not for that reason 
at all, but for fifty others, I am delighted at her decision. I feel 
sure that through it, she will gain the breadth and experience and 
independence that I felt she much needed. She will oontinue to 
have her home here—and, I trust, to spend week-ends here, and 
holidays. Having had this experience she will be more of a perso¬ 
nality, and more competent to engineer things, through the future 
that stretches ahead. Did I send you the photograph of the Holy 
Mother that you asked for ? I think I must have done—but am 
not sure. 

Mrs. Maddox’s friend who knows Gwalior and Bikanir, is less 
familiar it appears, with the Indian drama—but his willingness 
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to make statements is fully commensurate with his unfamiliarity f 
Anything so wide of the mark and so cheerfully self-confident, 
I never 

[Pages missing] 


771 . To Dr. T. K. Chbyne 

17 Bosk Para Lane 
Bach Bazaar, Calcutta 
31. 8.1911 


Dear Dr. Cheyne, 

By this time you are back in beautiful Oxford, and the sea and 
all the reaped oorafields are behind you. 

Today we have a holiday from school, because the girls are all 
staying at home to worship Lakhi—the Goddess of Grace and 
beauty and fortune! Dear girls! How I do hope She will visit all 
their houses—although our biggest girls, at least, are widows, and 
can look for little personal benefit from Her coming! 

You have no idea of the passion that has suddenly awakened 
in India for women’s education—of course in non-Christian and 
national ways. It is a perfect passion—and one is still much 
exercised as to the amount of time that should be spent in house¬ 
hold service and' oooking, and the amount that may rightly be 
given to this personal development. How little we want to see the 
idle middle-class woman of the West, repeated here! And yet, 
of course, our idleness such as it is—for it seems more than it 
really isl—is the opportunity of those few who do great thihgs. 
But the individual cannot suddenly spring to these great things, 
alone—apart from her society. I can see how Swamiji’^ mind 
must have worked at these problems all the time—turning them 
always this way and that. One wants never to part with this 
exquisite Oriental grace of quiet woman. Gentle and full of 
prayer—the type of all the saints. And yet one wants Indian 
women to conquer the present and the futurel Are these desires 
irtetiOftciiabfe, 1 wonder 1 • 

I have been reading Tilak’s wonderful first book, called ‘O-ion* 
and have been learning the admitted importance of 1 ancient 
calenders- Heworkaotrt a very dear theory of6000 B.C. or there 
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abouts as a date certified by its relics, in Indian literature. I am 
sure something of the sort is true. And he thinks the bulk of the 
hymns of the Rig Veda date from 4000 to 2500 B.C.—which is 
what he calk the Orion Period. 

After this come those persistent Pleiades or the openers of 
the year—2800 to 1400 B. C.—and hence derive their classical 
importance. How fascinating it all is I And how infinitely great 
may be India’s pride. But Oh, dear Dr. Cheyne, better a little 
hope for the future than all the pride of all the past! Even the 
West seems to be in the throes of a new creation, and I am won¬ 
dering if Swamiji’s prophecy of the solving of the prodiems of the 
Sudra, is on the eve of its fulfilment! Jagat! Jagat! The change¬ 
ful universe! Things go through their serpentine changes, and the 
human soul is the witness still! 

With deep devotion, 

Ever yours, 
Nivedita ofRK.-±V. 


772. To Miss Alice M. Longfellow 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Bagh Bazaar, Caixjjjtta 
Sept. 5th , 1911 

Dear dear Miss Longfellow , 

In this long and peaceful day of wonderfully uninterrupted 
work, one of the sweetest hours was that of receiving your letter, 
dated from Brocon, Wales, Aug. 14th. It is now the exact moment 
of ‘Candle light’—my lamp has this instant been brought to me 
—•and the sounding of conch-shells and gongs is beginning all 
round for the evening worship. This is the moment for prostra¬ 
ting oneself before holy persons or holy things. Oh what sweet 
memories crowd upon one, for these last 13 years! How won¬ 
derfully full and deep is the wave that overwhelms the soul at 
twilight! “Beyond life and death” as Swamiji always insisted. 
He was never contented to say either word alone. One has need 
of realizing that these days—for death is taking so many so many 
of those one has known and loved. 

I am frightened sometimes, when I see the perfection of beauty 
at it seems to me—that this little home is reaching. 
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• Our bouse added a square of lawn and flower border about a 
year ago. So now we are this— 



all within our own front door—all walled round—so that our 
little Hindu girls can play Badminton at 4 in the afternoons— 
wearing their saris 1 

And the grass is just beginning to grow tidy and the plants to 
seem afahome. And I have been alone since June ended, with only 
servants—and the peace and chance of work seems so wonderful 1 
I am not at all strong however in the sense that dear Miss Thomp¬ 
son credits me with [... ] 

Oh the terrible story that we have seen played out! And the 
most terrible incident of all—the darkened soul—wilfully 
darkened, gone out with the infinite void. Saved! Yes! We are 
all saved, any way, all the time. But here was one who lived in 
the midst of Salvation, on earth, and did not know it 11 am infini¬ 
tely infinitely sorry for this death. Had she lived she would, of 
course, have suffered—suffered terribly—eventually. But she 
might have come by that suffering to understand. How true it is, . 
that the sinner has a right to his punishment—that scorching 
redeeming pain! In the last weeks of dear S. Sara's life 1 realised 
for the first time how she—far more deeply than Olea about whom 
we all knew it—had gone all her life see kin g se e ki n g to be realized 
as the mother. Ami on the last evening—little knowing it to be 
the last—as I sat in the tall chair beside her bed—I was conscious 
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of one prayer overwhelmingly—that die might be given roafixa*- 
tion of herself as the Mother. And at dawn the next morning, 
the soul had gone! Oh dear Miss L.—do you think that that 
realization may have come in forgiving Olea? What redeeming 
love that would surely be 1 Could a soul fail at such a miracle, 
to be awakened ? Anyway, I do pray still S. Sara may have had 
her chance, or may yet have, not of slaving and serving, as it used 
to be, but of realizing her own infinite, all-pardoning love, and 
then manifesting it to the soul that has brought her such sorrow. 
In what fashion she will—[I do not know], only /hope, in an 
overwhelming majesty of greatness and insight that cannot but 
make itself acknowledged at last. 

When one thinks of these things—what a bondage and what a 
darkness the body seems! How it blinds as well as fetters, us! We 
cannot express what we would. That is so true. But unless we have 
reached to where the great souls are!—we cannot even feel it, 
cannot fathom our own hearts! Isn’t that a terrible thought? 
And yet it is a mere commonplace of fact. 

An old Irish Saga makes one of the heroes say: “What’s the 
good of living? Our servants can do that for us I There’s nothing 
worth possessing but the Infinite, and only the dead possess that 1” 
But I don’t think all the dead possess it 1 Else why should not all 
the living realize it too ? The Infinite Fact is one, whether we— 
living or dead—as we call it—stand in one place or the other, 
to realize it. 

There is a wonderful book by Swamiji called Jnana Yoga, which 
we are working to publish shortly in better English than before. 

I was editing it, even at Longfellow House. 

Dear Miss Longfellow, words will never tell you of the strength 
and comfort that your 2 or -3 letters this Summer—with then- 
strong steady kindness—have brought to us all. As you say, tigers 
are not by any means the worst of company. I am so deeply grate¬ 
ful, too, in a personal sense, for the little note you sent to the 
‘Transcript.’ 1 think I have never seen any thing so perfect cjf its 
kind—so impersonal—and yet so reassuring.* One must try-to do 
such things for dear S; Sara—:- 1 should almost suggest bring¬ 

ing out a booh. But of course articles would be best. I few there 

•For the ‘little nottf of Min Longfellow, !o Batten Evtniag Traateripi, 
seeAPP«W»i»rtWl-{f„l * .£: «■ .« *•> » •- 
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will be a steady rain of emotional plays and novels on the other 
side—but, after all, literary form endures and the unliterary 
perishes in the long run. Such is the glory of art l If it were a 
book and not articles—it would have to be frankly an “apologia 
pro vita,” and the frank brutal truth would have to laid bare to 
Olea. The life has a great value in several ways. First, there is the 
service she made her money do to women at large by making 
herself so strong a centre intellectually. Then, there is the relation 
in Eastern Thought—and besides all this, there is the realization 
of certain personal ideals. She never could help treating anything 
she took up from the largest aspect! 

We are working away at a new book on Science and all sorts 
of highly technical and world-shaking chapters are passing 
through our hands and I have written @ a third of my “Myths 
and Legends” for Harrap—and the School though reduced to 
the oldest, 12-16 girls—is not really much lessened in usefulness 
—for these are all wives and widows and though they make less 
noise, they need a greater educational energy than the whole 100 
used to take. And I have been lecturing to teachers twice a week 
this term, at Mrs. Bose’s on Educational Methods—so the time 
is not being wasted. I am longing indeed, to get the “Myths and 
Legends” off my hands, to return to my own work on Indian 
History and to write one short and pithy book on Educational 
Methods. If these things were done, I think I could die in peace 
and I suppose for that very reason, one won’t get them done, 
for long! 

How I wish you would indeed come to India—now while sweet 
days are with us. How I wish you might come I Mrs. Leggett, and 
George and Alberta planned to come this Winter. Now it is all 
off again, and I am so very sorry! 

Our convent garden seems a great selfishness to keep to oneself 
like this! And now my dear Miss Longfellow, good night—and 
again good night. I could sit chattering here for ever and I simply 
must not. Ever most lovingly. 

Yours, 

Margot 

Swamiji would say, there could indeed be no conduct if life 
without standards. But by the severe self-discipline of all these 
standards, we acquire power to turn away from life and realize 
the Oneness that embraces all phenomena. Then comes non- 

78 
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discrimination when praise and blame are the same—heat and 
cold the same. In other words, as long as we are selfish, our 
standards restrain our selfishness. But when all selfishness is gone, 
there will be no need of standards—because no temptation can 
appeal to us. Desire will be cut away at the root. We shall like 
good things for ourselves, not a whit better than good things for 
others—this is non-discrimination. 

Oh how selfish we are now I 


773. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffs 


17 Bose Para Lane 
Sept. 7,1911 

Beloved Friends, 

Your last was a word out of the Labour War. Goodness knows 
where this will find you. 

I send you the enclosed honor.—which Yum—for reasons 
best known to herself—sent me. On the strength of it, I have 
written to everybody begging that a Life of S. Sara be got out at 
once—and that you be asked to put it together. I am of course 
prepared to supply much material. If it should be done, ask 
Mr. Thorp to send you my letter to him—making the suggestion. 
Oh I do hope it will be arranged. If it depended on me—it should 
be done at once. It is the only way to utter the defence, I grow 
more and more convinced. 

Girish Babu is very ill and may die! Every one dies! 

Gratefully—devotedly—affectionately, 

Margaret 

‘Ole Bull’s riches’—not P. [ ? ] was Ole Bull’s! 

‘Riches withheld from prophets.’ 

Total amount left to India—£7200—including my legacy of 
£6000!—dll money Olea’s all the time. . 

Nero was merciful to his mother—in comparison to this young 
woman 1 

Got no Nation this week. Trust not lost. Thought your para¬ 
graph on the little deshi shop—perfectly splendid 1 How will you 
do these thingsl 
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774. To Dr. T. K. Cheynb 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
7. 9.1911 

Dear Dr. Cheyne, 

It is indeed a surprise to hear of the story of your happiness. 
But I need not say how glad I am for anything that has lifted the 
shadow of loneliness and sorrow from about you. By this time 
Miss Gibson has been Mrs. Cheyne for many days! Will you 
please thank her for her kind messages to myself, and the warm 
and friendly heart she turns to India—so deeply in need of 
friends! 

And will you both receive my earnest wishes for your united 
happiness and blessedness! 

Ever dear Dr. Cheyne, with love to dear Miss Daniels and to 
Mrs. Cheyne. 

Yours most faithfully ever, 
Nivedita of RK.— V. 


775. To Mrs. Wilson 

17 Bose Para Lanb 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Sept. 7,1911 

My dear May, 

How I do trust the heat has broken for you! I have not for- 
gotton that I really owe you more money—and am only post¬ 
poning payment. Meanwhile £3.68 ought to reach you with this 
letter. I fear the Labour War may hit you hard. 

Am writing in all directions trying to get Mr. Thorp to see 
desirability of bringing out Life of S. Sara. Siva! Siva! 

Katie has a new baby—little Monica. If you had time to write 
—her address is 7 Willifield Green, Hendon, London N.W. I 
should think a little of your Yorks ‘bakemeats’ would be a sweet 
and welcome token. 

Is it the French Revolution over again, in England ? And how 
will it work out ? 

I am trying hard to scramble through a new book—and for that 
reason cut my letters very short. One gets so tired! You will 
understand. The heat that has impoverished you, will Stakvb 
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millions here. How uncanny are these disturbances !By the way, 
you would enjoy dear Miss Longfellow’s letter. She is such a 
warm true woman! Oh so splendid! Will send. Do take care of 
your precious self. Love to you all—Daddy and Bairns as well as 
my sweet, sweet Maysie. 

Your own 
Margot 

776. To Miss J. MacLeod 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Sept. 13,1911 

My beloved Yum, ' 

All you say about the Bairn in this last letter, sounds such a 
true and warm note! You say you are proud, because in Science 
inarticulate India has become articulate! I think that was just 
how Swamiji felt. I think He loved him [Bose] more than we 
have any idea of. And for my part I always feel that the greatness 
of India can not be disputed, if we understand the value of his 
work-in as much as with all that is against her in the present 
age, the Motherland has given to the world such gifts of Religion 
and Science. All other great men here have been great by their 
service to India herself. They work within a more limited circle. 
But in Religion Vivekananda and in Science Bose, have *made 
offerings to the World. 

Yes, you are quite near May. I do wish you may have 
seen them. Yorksh. and the Moore are the land of our childhood 
—it is so nice to think they may be serving you! 

I had a letter from dear Alberta, who had been to Domremyl — 
and sent me a post card of the little church, with its Norman 
arches!!! She also sent me a dear photograph of herself and Faith 
against that rapturous morsel of old wall. Undoubtedly she is 
right, not to leave her children. But I am sorry not to welcome 
her in India! Well Dearest, you will be in America, when this 
reaches you and will see there so many who are dear to me. How 
good and kind and true they have been! Please give them my 
heart’s best love—and if Miss Longfellow asks you who is to be 
invited, it would be an infinite joy to me if she would once ask 
Prof, and Mrs. Putnam, of the Stone Age, 1185 Massachusetts 
Ave. They have been so so kind tod I know they would like 
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to bs asked—because years ago some girlish shyness kept Mrs. 
Putnam from calling—so there has always been something a 
trifle awkward in the relation. If I had not left so suddenly, I 
meant to have asked myself. 

Miss Longfellow will probably give you my white gown, and 
ask you to bring it back, as far as England. 

Siva! Siva! 

Oh do keep warm and true and splendid about all the dear 
ones! India needs loving and pushing forward, far more in these 
lonely days, than ever before. 

I do trust in your next letter will come the authority to give 
the £10 to His [Swamiji’s] family. As you have never mentioned 
it since, it is evident you suppose it given—and Saradananda told 
me it was expected very eagerly. If you go off, without sending 
instructions I shall simply hand it over. 

How nice that Kitty will be with you! 

Ever ever lovingly, 
Margot 


777. • To Sir Frank Robert Benson 

17 Bose Para Lane 
Back Bazaar, Calcutta 
Sept. 13,1911 


Dear Mr. Benson, 

All that you have done in England for the drama, makes you a 
national possession, and gives one the feeling that it is proper to 
approach you without formality! Apart from this, I have learnt 
from Mr. Large, as well as Miss Macleod, that you are enquiring 
about Indian drama, and receiving a good deal of information 
that is unreliable. These two facts must constitute my apology 
for this letter. 

I am sending you the play of ‘Sakuntala*—in the old-fashioned 
translation of Sir Wm. Jones, 1790. This play has, I believe, been 
performed in Germany, but it seems to me rather long-winded and 
heavy. Nor is it easy for us to feel the charm of characters 
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moulded on social demands so different from our own. Again, 
a great deal of the fascination of an Indian drama depends on a 
true suggestion of the charm of Nature, and on beauty of jewels 
and costume. This last element is extraordinary in its appeal. 
—especially in palace scenes. 

But you will see how absurd is the statement that these very 
Shakesperian conceptions are all about ‘gods and goddesses’ or 
without motive and point. 

On the other hand, Indian drama of the genuine type has always 
been more or less impromptu, springing out of the great epics 
of the country, in accordance with the ancient conventions of 
rhapsodic poets, players and reciters. 

The country is extremely rich—even now when all things of the 
villages are in decay—in dramatic expression. But it is rather of 
the “Aucassin and Nicolette” type, the party of minnesingers 
‘singing, saying, telling the tale.’ This is excellently illustrated 
in the story of “Nala and Damayanti”—when she sends out her 
Brahmin messengers, of which you can read the outline—in the 
second book I send. For I am sending you—with ‘Sakuntala,’ 
my own ‘Cradle Tales.’ These contain in outline, the poetic bases 
of the Indian drama as it exists. (The written-down drama of a 
few centuries—400 to 600 A.D. is mainly exceptional, I think, in 
the fact of having been written, a process only occasionally re¬ 
sorted to, later, when, as with us before Shakespeare, the players 
were not men of letters, but a simple Crafts Guild again). The 
Ramayana has been prolific of dramatic versions. You will find 
it summarised here. I don’t know whether my book will give 
you any hint of a fact that to my mind baffles expression, the 
exquisite simplicity of Indian idealism. It is all very much of the 
Miracle play and Nativity in an inn-yard order. The Indian people 
idealise poverty as S. Francis did—and in so doing, I think, they 
conserve the eternal springs of poetry aud drama ! 

My own suggestion to Mr. Large, when I met him in the spring, 
was that the story of Nala and Damayanti, here summarised 
(P. 67), should be dramatised. It has variety of situation and 
incident, and above all has a woman of Shakesperian audacity, 
for its heroine, and a man of flesh and blood for its hero I 

My other suggestion is, if a play of the Greek type would do— 
and if it could be written by Mr. Gilbert Murray—then, on the 
lines of The Trojan Women, why not have The Women of Cheetorel 
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Cheetore is a wonderfully beautiful old fortress city, on a hiH. 
The architectural remains of several centuries are there still. They 
are wonderful! They deserve a Walter Scott of the pencil, to 
reproduce them. 

Cheetore fell, like Troy. But her people foreseeing the disaster 
forestalled dishonour. The men took the vow of the Monk, 
donned yellow cloth, and went out to the battle from which it 
was etiquette not to return. The Vir Sannyas, it was called, 
the Renunciation of the Hero (Vir— Hero)—and the women en¬ 
tered the crypts of the city, and threw themselves upon the fire. 
The bathing tank with its bridge wall and temples, where the wives 
of the nobles entered the crypts, is still there. And the cell of 
farewell is shown in the ruins of the palace, where the royal 
women entered, after bidding farewell, each to her own husband. 
Padmini, ‘The Lotus-Fair’ was chief of the palace, and her 
beauty had caused the seige by the Moslem. She is often called 
‘the Indian Helen,’ but how different from Helen! 

Even Andromache, wading for Hector, and giving her boy to 
be murdered, while foreseeing a different future, is—beautiful 
and attractive as she is—unthinkable and abhorrent to the Indian 
genius. The Greek seems to have been hampered by his belief in 
death. The Indian has always defied it! 

When the Moslem entered Cheetore, he boarded up the crypt 
and even now, in the little cell, you can hear the hollow sound of 
the space below that part of the flooring. This was 1191 A.D. 

I don’t know whether you will find anything in these 
suggestions, but how I wish you might! 

I am sure that some day or other the Women of Cheetore will 
be written by someone, who has felt the spell! The incident is 
contained in a book called “Annals of Rajasthan” by Col. Tod. 
Chapter ‘Annals of Mewar.’ 

Yours very faithfully, 
Nivedita of RK. — V. 
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778. To Gonendranath 


Dear Gonnen, 

The frame—a91 hear from London—was to bs rounded—not 
flat— 



¥ 



and they now say 3$ to 4 inches wide. I write this in haste—lest 
you should be leaving—but I expect to hear again—and shall 
let you or the Principal [ Ha veil ] know. 

Please give my wannest and best thanks to all who have helped 
and cared for you. I shall write and thank them formally. 


Nivedita 
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779. To Mrs. Francis Leggett 


17 Bose Para Lane 
Baoh Bazaar, Calcutta 
Sept. 14,1911 

Dear Lady Betty, 

This is a hurried line before you leave for China—on the un¬ 
gracious subject of cost. Gonnen writes that the work is splendid 
but not yet complete. I can only trust that this is true. The fee 
is 650 rupees, but as I had to spend about £10 besides on sending 
Gonnen to stay there—getting enlarged photog. and wire, it comes 
in all to nearly 800 Rs. or may be quite, before the end. 

I have taken the opportunity to order a small panel at my own 
cost—which if a success I mean to send to Yum. I do hope it will 
be! 

I paid £20 advance—and don’t know whether they will be 
equally troublesome about the last instalment. It is in fear of 
that, that I write now! 

Yum wrote at first that the slab would be 30 by 36"—including 
frame of 2} in. They have I hear made the measurements larger, 
and I fancy the little alter-tomb will have to be lowered for the 
reception—but that can be done. 


I asked Yum about the shape of the frame in section—and she 

says round which I think right—but mentions 
3J to 4 in. as the width. Doubtless this would 
be better, and I am writing it to Gonnen, but 
please don’t be disappointed if it should be im¬ 
possible—as the original instructions were less. He writes that 
the face and much of the figure have emerged—but 20—25 days’ 
work still remain to be done. If it ever reaches us, I mean to have 
it photographed for you. I was hoping you would see it in place 
this Winter! 



It’s wonderful to use money in ways like this! Such things— 
one would starve to do! Let me give you the mediaeval atmos¬ 
phere. The sculptor began by offering worship with oblations to 
Swamiji in the stone—ending “Oh Swamiji, come out well from 
under my hand!” He works from 8 A.M. till 9-30 P.M. and eats 
as he works. Then he sends me word that if in the end the work 


is not satisfactory—he will not accept a farthing—the money will 
be returned 1 
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Of course I am still trembling about it. But that you will under¬ 
stand. Dr. Bose made me write in the beginning that the work was 
of national importance. And it is. If only it proves adequate! 

Ever yours, 
Margot 

Fee ... ... ... Rs. 650/- 

. Advance to G. costs ... ' ... Rs. 120/- 

Wire ... ... ... Rs. 10/- 

Rs. 780/- =£52 


Rs. 800/- =153.68 

780. To Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 

Sept. 14,1911 

My dear friend. 

How good of you, to give me this careful summary of the 
situation—and all these illuminating cuttings! We read them on 
Sunday, in our little boat on the Ganges, Herself [Mrs. Abala 
Bose], Himself [Dr. Bose], and myself. ‘Empire’ is indeed de¬ 
moralising! And all this shooting and starving in order ttyat a 
few people can oontinue to have motors, and wear laces and 
jewels in the mornings, in the streets, and plunge deeper into this 
dreary wasteful motiveless life of the Stupid Rich! Oh I’d rather 
be the poorest Hindu that ever was born, and have my glimpses 
of a life beyond the senses, and trampling them into dust! 

It’s that ‘life beyond the senses’ that draws one! It is not 
the beauty of the setting—the Ganges side or the forest— 
Dukhineswar or the pilgrimage. For the conflict of armies and the 
dreariness of prison and the judges would do just as well, if only 
your will could triumph, and deny the seen—the supreme victory 1 
This one says, because George and Alberta have just been to 
Domremy and have sent me a pc of the Church! 

And Kanai Lall Dutt—only the other day! But that is almost 
greater still. With your own hands to kill and say “Who kills, 
and who is killed ?” The fact would send in such terrible waves 
upon the shores of the inner conviction, that it is difficult to see 
how one could maintain it. 
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Anyway, there is no hell like power and wealth, and spiritual 
darkness in the prison of the flesh. Better all the hell of strikes 
and hunger and weakness. 

But what will it all lead to? And what will the road be like? 
1789—92—94—all over again? 

And missionaries of the working classes to be seen out in the 
East—teaching the dread science? But strikes would be much 
easier here. The whole conception of loyalty here is social— 
strike-loyalty—not the picturesque military and political loyalty 
at all. Yet I don’t want clever skilled labour from the West, to 
tie the hands of unskilled labour in the East, before it gets skilled! 
The working-men want missionaries, to teach them a great out¬ 
look, to offer them the thought of Humanity and the Union of 
Peoples, and to show them the road of sacrifice. It is by this 
that they can develop leaders, omnipotent leaders—by drawing 
upon the great spiritual forces, and making men who have con¬ 
ceived of sacrifice. The real terror of moments like these, is that 
all turns upon interests, and each class fights for its own! 

Christianity was the nursery in which we were wont to learn 
to handle this dynamite of life, and Christianity is out of reach 
to them, now. Nor has the new faith emerged. Surely we are at 
a crisis like the close of the Roman Empire, rather than the French 
Revolution—and the balancing forces are East and West—though 
the War is Labour against Capital. 

I am so glad to hear of the Ely plan. Graham Wallas is quite 
right. 

Thank you for the Extracts in India. Tell me, did Mrs. Besant 
begin her speech by oontradicting mine? That is very amusing, 
if so? Is it that she doesn’t see Indian life as it really is? Or is 
it a permanent twist in the matter of marriage? A little of both, 
I suppose. 

About the Socio. I think, if you will let me say so, that the 
mistake is, to try to have it answered. What it wants is continua¬ 
tion and development. Both Hobson and Branford, I find on 
careful re-reading, admit the position, that Science has a necessary 
relation to practical problems—and that the effort to be disinte¬ 
rested should not be allowed to make it aimless. Then what are 
the main points that must be included in the survey of a So. So. ? 
How will the parties differentiate ? What are the issues involved ? 

In the East, you have to learn the difference between Social 
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and Political. That is a distinction that H and B (or I forget 
which) do not yet know. Fancy accusing me of Social Reform 1 
Why it’s far too difficult to get me to interest myself in that t I am 
by nature political—and my interest in social questions is wholly 
indirect. The growth of modern cities (that monstrosity, the 
modern city, the man-warren!) has created a multitude of un¬ 
happy marriages here. I see them and am interested, mainly 
because I see their cause! etc, etc, etc. 

Even Religion is to me too much an instrument for throwing 
Humanity into the furnace and remoulding huge masses and 
areas of men! Sometimes I think I am altogether material and 
secular and have’nt a grain of the real thing in me 1 
You are quite right. The Labour War initiates the Social Re¬ 
volution versus the Political Order. I know this sentence 
represents an immense.truth—but its meaning, I can’t fathom. A 
world without politics, I can’t imagine 1 Or at least I can’t idealise 1 
To me, it would be a truncated crippled world—not of course 
if the social order had sufficient intellectual energy. But that’s 
the question. Will the world ever again see a mediaeval India ? 

Here in the East, 1 think my limitation must be more or less 
useful. The East itself is so prone to the reverse. They think 
ethnologically. We have to show them how to think historically. 
Nation instead of Race. But a funny thing!—Geddes ha^ so far 
re-cast me, that 1 cannot endure political geography ! That seems 
a mighty poor affair. And the Harvard University buying up Sir 
Wm. Hunter’s Library has stuffed its sleeves with political India 
—not India at all—but a shell and simulacrum! 

Siva Siva I 

My love to the FIVE of yr’s! Well I never! 

Margaret 


781. To Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffe 

17 Bose Para Lavs 
BaoH Bazaar, Calcutta 
Sep. 21,1911 

Dear Friends, 

We leave tomorrow for Darjiling. Spiritually—it is exactly one 
year since the telegr. calling me to America. How much has 
happened, since then! Six months absent—six months here. 
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Your bit of psychical (one forgotten how to spell!) research 
was charming. But I am ridiculous enough to think there may 
still be an uncounted element in these things. As to thought- 
reading, thought-union—the joining of engine to engine, in which 
one mind can do all the seeing and the other all the expressing, 
and the like—of these things I am sure—but whether they can be 
reduced to the required definiteness for P.R.S. recording I do 
not know—nor whether they are so easy as to be demonstrable 
to audiences. 

Mr. E. T. Sturdy told me how he practised thought-reading in 
the New Zealand bush—till men’s thoughts stood printed in 
red Roman capitals against the blue sky—all round him. Then 
he went into the ordinary drinking bar and social rendezvous 
of those parts—and was aware of such blasphemies and obs¬ 
cenities crowding the air about him, that he fled in terror from the 
place, and made haste to be rid of his power, lest his own mind 
should be swamped. That is a story which I am inclined to accept 
as it stands. 

Then you know Dr. Bose’s story—of those very years, the early 
Eighties at Cambridge—when the excitement awoke about the 
subject—and he, holding the theory of ‘muscle-reading’ joined in. 
He was blindfolded, I think, and had his hands on the shoulders 
of one or two persons whose minds were strongly ooncentiated 
on a tffing hidden in some place. He was to go to the place, and 
hold up the thing—both unknown' to him. He did it with the 
greatest ease, and was himself conscious that he did it by muscle- 
reading. Then finding that the impression given was that he was 
a mahatma, he in disgust, refused to repeat the experiment. It 
would only bolster up superstition. 

But I have always thought the ignorant may have had some 
truth on their side, in this matter. There may have been, in this, 
an element of true thought-reading. Even in this Blackburn dis¬ 
closure, he says “Mr. Smith and I grew so sympathetic.” What 
does he mean by this ? I am quite sure that the element of sym¬ 
pathy was a factor in their success. 

We shall be on the look-out for a 2nd hand copy of the 
‘‘Atlantic Monthly”—I suppose for August? 

Yum wants me to try to get a character-sketch of S. Sara into 
the Review of Reviews for England and America. What do you 
say? To me, it seems hardly good enough. But when I have 
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your answer to my questions about a book and this, it will be 
time enough to act. I assume that Mr. Stead would be happy to 
do what under the circumstances might be a very substantial 
service I 

And now goodbye—you parents of 3 children. May says that 
less than 3 are your possessions—but 3 turn the tables, and hold 
the situation—while you become subordinate to them! 

A long life and infinite love and happiness, to everyone of the 
five of you! 

Ever 

Margaret 

Poor Ramsay MacDonald! 

You see if a book were brought out—the R. of R. [Review of 
Reviews] could be captured for a ‘Book of the month.’ 

Otherwise—perhaps it would be very good—if no book is issued 
—the R. of R. would in no way interfere with an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly or the Century. And the two would about 
cover the ground? 


782. To Mrs. Wilson 

Oct. 3rt. 1911 

Dear Maysie, 

Himself’s [Dr. Bose’s] letter may alarm you. No need. Every¬ 
one in the house caught a cold on arrival—and when all had 
finished, I took a bad attack of dysentry—the complaint charac¬ 
teristic of the Hills. Am now arrived at that place where feeding 
is all. 

Love to you all. Bo has been so kind! But a whole expedition 
to the snows had to be abandoned! 

Lovingly 

Margot 

“Smart Set” is nice! 
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(73) Mbs Alice M. Longfellow on Sister Nivedita 
in Boston Evening Transcript. 

June 29,1911 

Sister Nivedita 

Some twelve years ago there came to Boston a young lady, a member of 
a Hindu religious order, to speak at one of the meetings of the Free Religious 
Association. Her bright, intelligent face, her earnest manner and attractive 
personality, enhanced by the simple white habit of her order, made a strong 
impression on the audience. 

Miss Margaret Noble, altnough her home was in England, is of Irish family, 
and has all the ardour and fire of the Celtic temperament .She believes strongly 
in the universality of true religion, in all its various manifestations. The old 
religion of India made the strongest appeal to her intense, imaginative nature 
and her ardent desire is to enlighten the Westein world in regard to its many 
beauties and heights of spiritual thought. She has adopted the country and 
its life so completely that she sees everything from the Indian Point of view. 
She knows it to be a country where the ideal is the real, and the real the ideal, 
and she hopes to bring some of this idealism to the hard, practical life of the 
West, and to carry to India the best part of this practicability as a basis for its 
daily life. 

Miss Noble has made several visits to Boston, giving talks in private houses, 
and has many friends here, but her chosen life is among the Hindus in India, 
where* she loves the simple, religious, poetic customs and people. With 
another sister of the order, she has opened a school in Calcutta for girls and 
for married women, whose husbands desire to widen their interests beyond 
the home life. Miss Noble has also found time to write several books about 
India—its legends and religion. The last one, “My Master”, was most 
favourably reviewed by Canon Cheyne in the Hibbert Journal. 

He says : “This book may be placed among the choicest religious classics, 
on the same shelf with The Confessions of St. Augustine , and Sabatier’s Life 

of St. Francis _There are many important ideas which might be quoted 

from this remarkable volume... .The possibility of finding all religions true 
and yet be a loyal adherent of one of them." 

In Miss Noble’s case she has never broken her connection with the English 
Church, of which she is a communicant. At Christmas time the monks of the 
order show their reverence for Jesus by reading the story of the Nativity, 
somewhat in the spirit of the early Franciscans, and the miracle plays. Several 
months ago, at the urgent summons of her dying friend Mrs. Ole Bull, she 
dropped her work and at a day’s notice took the long journey to America to 
be with her friend and to give the comfort one may at such a time. 

After her friend’s death her desire was to return to her home and worlc as 
speedily as possible, but she felt bound by some promised lectures, and by 
the desire to be of assistance to her friend’s family. 
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The Hindus act as if their dead were still present in the body as well as in 
the spirit. Their belief is that “the soul of the righteous goes back to 
the Father, to be poured out as love, wisdom afad peace.” “The human frame 
looses a life, which is gained by all who loved the soul, radiating as wisdom, 
beneficence and love.” 

With this thought in her mind, she lingered in this country for several weeks, 
and then, feeling she was not longer needed, she returned to India as quietly 
as she came. 

Her parting greeting from the steamer was a verse from the Indian Daily 
Prayer for the world. 

In the East, and in the West, 

In the North, and in the South 
Let all things that are. 

Without enemies, without obstacles, 

Having no sorrow, and attaining cheerfulness, 

Move forward freely, 

Each in his own path! 

Craigie House, June 29. Alice m. loncFellow 


(74) Mr. S. T. D. Jokes To Miss J. MacLeod 

Samuel T. D. Jones 
Counselor at Law 
60 Wall Street 
New York 

Miss JosbpHinb MacLeod, June 30th , 1911 

12 Bruton Street, 

London, England. 

My dear Madam , 

At the request of Mr. Whitmarsh I am writing you regarding the appoint¬ 
ment of an administrator upon the Will of Swami Vivekananda, Deceased. 
On the 12th day of April I sent a letter to Miss Noble setting forth 
the situation, a copy of which letter I enclose you herewith. Mr. Whitmarsh 
heard in response to this that Miss Noble was to cable him as to what their 
desires were but he has not as yet received word from her and suggested that 
I write you in the hope that you will possibly get in touch with the necessary 
people and he would thus get a definite response which would enable him to 
proceed with the appointment of public administrator. There is a possibility 
of the public administrator's consenting to waive his right in favour of Mr. 
Whitmarsh but we cannot be sure of that as yet. 

Hoping that I may hear from you, I beg to remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Samuel T. D. Jones 
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Mbs J. MacLeod’s note written on tub letter 

This has just come—dear. Do try to get what is necessary—to get 
this finished, will you? And have Mr. Whitmarsh appointed. Perhaps you 
have already done this. 

Note qf Sbter Nivbdita—To Swami Saradananda 

17 Bose Para Lanb 
30. 7.11 

Did you not send on the letter to Mr. Whitmarsh ? 

Swami Saradananda’s note 

31. 7.11 

I have sent the letter that you drafted for us from Mayavati for Mr. 
Whitmarsh, while I was at the Holy Mother’s village. Cannot understand 
why it has not reached its destination. So do the needful again. 

S. S. 

(75) Mr. S. K. Ratcliefe To Sister Nivbdita 

July 7 , 1911 

My dear Nlvedita> 

I have two letters of yours from Mayavati, but as this will not arrive until 
the middle of the rains I am addressing it to Calcutta, on the assumption 
that you have gone down. 

On the whole I don’t think we can think of a visit to India this year. The 
Royal Visit would ruin the kind of things that I should want to do, 
and already I see a great batch of wprk ahead for the autumn. I am 
now engaged (as never before) in planning it on a regular scale, and 
am hoping that during our two months at Letchworth I may be able to get 
well on with a good deal of it. I told you about the Ind. Daily News ? They 
hinted that I might name my own salary and have the option of purchase : 
but I told them the option was of little value. I had no money and should be 
obliged to raise it in Calcutta. This would mean that I should be in the try¬ 
ing position of having to please a Board of Directors—in circumstances, as 
I put it, “extraordinarily prolific of delicate situations!*’ In other words, 

I should be in Blair’s position, and that is not tolerable. As for coining 
to India, however, it ought not to be very difficult, if all goes well, a year or 
two hence. 

The Races Congress people seem very much setup with you! They 
are getting a good gathering of representative people from all over the world, 
but Spiller has landed the Committee in a most serious financial difficulty. 
They have hanging over them the terror of £l000 deficit. The volume 
of papers is full of blunders (howlers in bibliography), which might easily 
have been avoided if the brilliant hon. organiser had accepted the offers of 
help in proof-reading made by several of us. The Nationalities Committe* 
(Messrs. Dryhurst, Swining, Hobson, H.W.N. etc.) are turning the Congress 

79 
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week to advantage by holding a conference at Carlton Hall, two days before 
the first meeting, for the purpose of discussing the political aspect, which of 
course is barred at the Races Congress. 

I have been reading in manuscript J.N. Gupta’s Life of your beloved God¬ 
father—between you and me, bad, bad! I’ve done my best by correcting, 
sub-editing, and suggesting—but the thing should be “hatched over again 
and hatched different.” They should have given me the materials (they are 
much too dull for you!) to handle as I liked: a month’s hard work would 
make at any rate a presentable book out of them. But it is going to press 
now. I have put before J.N.G. very strongly the objections to his including 
R. C. D’s letters to Morley, and to his friends, describing his talks with M. 
at the time when the Reform Scheme was in preparation. These are of an 
extremely confidential nature. They contain warnings from R.C.D. to this 
effect, and even from M. himself, with injunctions to “bum this” and 
so forth. I have told J. N. G. that he must not print them. If he does, there 
will be a row—charges of breach of trust, and general agreement in White¬ 
hall and elsewhere that everybody knows you can’t trust an Indian. The 
result would be disaster. I suppose, as he is himself a member of the I.C.S., 
he will listen to my remonstrance, but I haven’t yet had his reply. 

Do you know at all how many Indian (especially Calcutta) people of the 
idle classes are in England now? There is what appears to be an ever-growing 
colony in West London. I went the other day to an afternoon affair in Crom¬ 
well Road, the headquarters of Arnold and P. K. Roy—and it was precisely 
like Ballygunge! This surely is bad? Plenty of money, apparently,—at 
homes, theatres, tableaux, the “White City,” complimentary luncheons to 
Sir K. G. etc. Address—Ballygunge, S. W.I 

Miss Macleod arrives, she says, on the 15th. I shall doubtless see her 
during her few days in London. It is good to learn that you are mal^ng such 
splendid progress with the work. On my table there has laid for weeks unread 
a certain presidential address on Science and Literature in an enticing brown- 
paper cover. It shall assuredly be read within the next few days. The summer 
is glorious: its a pity to be even within sound of London. We are all extreme¬ 
ly well—I don’t say as well as we should be at Mayavati ! Branford has 
never seen “The Master,” and I’ve given away my spare copies. If you 
should feel disposed to instruct Longmans to send him one (he’s one of the 
understanding, as you know), his address is the Weirs Cottage, Brocken- 
hurst, Hants. You will know that he has married Sybella Gurney. I spent 
last Sunday with them (She is a noble person): their cottage is in the heart of 
the New Forest—on a plot sneaked doubtless from the Common. The hea¬ 
ther and woods are all round, and the cows go home, as in India, across 
the Common at sun down. I wish they would let us have it when they have 
built their new house. By the bye Branford’s comment on your onslaught is, 
is you will see, all questions—an oddly characteristic production, advancing 
the matter, in my humble, judgement, not one step. Geddes is great—but 
don’t talk to me of any discipleship except the rebellious and adventurous 
kindl Greetings to Themselves and love to Christine. Sorry to hear of the 
Sircar fiasco. 

. . Yours ever. 
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(76) Mrs. Florence Fare To Sister Nivbdita 

20, Glbbb Place, 

Chelsea, S. W. 

39th August , 2022 

/tear Sister Nivedita t 

Yes I am the “music-making” Florence Fare. 

Thank you so very much for your kind letter. I wish very much that we 
could mset. One suffers so much from what St. Theresa calls “seasons of 
dryness” when one lives in this London world. 

I will certainly try to know Miss Maclcod; but most people are in the 
country just now. Talking of reciting. Did you know that I did some of your 
Hymn to Kali once at Clifford's Inn Hall and Gilbert Chesterton said it was 
the finest thing he had heard in his life. 

It made a tremendous impression on the audience. 

Well, goodbye. If you ever have tims tell me what kind of life you are 
leading. Have you a community of people round you like Rama Krishna 
did; or are you living in a family. I often feel that India is the only place 
where the old can end their days in dignity; leading the “forest life,” away 
from tired relatives and hired nurses. But I suppose it is very difficult even 
for an old woman. 

I am 51 now. 

Yours ever, 
Florence Fare 


(77) Sister Christine To Miss J. MacLeod 




Mayavati 
Oct. 16th , 1911 


Oh Yum, dear Yum—isn't this terrible, terrible! I don’t know what to do, 
1 feel so bad. 

It never occured to me that such a thing could happen. She was always 
the strong one while I was always collapsing in Calcutta. I am so utterly 
unhappy to think that I left her to struggle with the work alone during these 
terrible summer months in Cilcutta. There is always so much to do in 17 
Bosepara and some of the work is so trying. The thing that killed her was the 
Will Case. There is no doubt whatever about that. When I begged her to 
stay here a month or two longer just before she left, she said that she 
could not bear to solitude, that she must be active and surrounded by people 
to keep from thinking. So I did not urge it. She looked so ill then that I was 
very anxious—until the trial ended. After that 1 thought the danger was over 

You probably know all details—that she went to Darjeeling with the Boses 
to spend the Puja holidays and became ill with dysentery almost immediately. 
The Boses engaged the best doctors and nurses and did all that could be 
done. When the telegram came that she was seriously ill, I sent for coolies, 
packed and was ready to start when the second one came. Mrs. Sevier 
says that I am to stay here with her now, but I don’t know what to do, She 
sends her love to you. 


* 
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Young Alexander was to have sailed for America oa the 15th and 1 thought 
he had gone but yesterday came a telegram from him saying that he 
bad postponed going for the present owing to this. Please give my dear love 
to Mrs. Roethlisberger. I meant to write you both such long chatty letters 
this mail. 

Ever lovingly* 
Christina. 


(78) Mrs. Abala Bose To Mrs. Wilson 

Roy Villa, Darjeeling 
18th October , 1911 

My dear Mrs. Wilson , 

Peace be to her soul! And God be with us ail for otherwise we are 
helpless. What we dreaded has taken place, and our beloved is at rest. All 
her sufferings are at an end—that is a consolation. 

Yes. She did suffer, but never a moan did we hear—never did she say any¬ 
thing, only when asked by me repeatedly, she said she was in pain. Never for 
a moment did I think that such a calamity could overtake us. What\ She 
must get well. There was no question of her not getting well. What would 
happen if she left us ? What would happen to her work ? Surely, God did not 
mean to be so cruel, but there it was. We were helpless, dear Mrs. Wilson. 
What fools we arc. We cannot keep our dear ones alive, try as much as we 
can. The best doctor’s skill we had, but what did it do ? Nothing. The thing 
was that her constitution was quite ruined by her last year’s suffering, and 
the disease attacked her in all its strength. She fought hard, but it all came 
to an end on the morning of the 13th. At 2-30 in the night, I went to her and 
she told me in a hushed voice as she was getting very weak. She told me that 
“the boat was sinking, but she will see the sunrise.” Then I understood that 
the end was near. From that time she refused all nourishments and medi¬ 
cine. I tried to give her oxygen inhalation, but she would have none. “Take 
it away” she said, as if she knew. From the first she seemed to know, for she 
talked of death, now and then. As I wrote to you in my last, she had diarr¬ 
hoea which she tried to suppress. Only when it turned to dysentery after 
four days that she told us, and at once we were careful, and had her under 
treatment. Altogether she suffered a fortnight. The first day she took to bed 
ihe told me she would die. But I told her that we all feel like that when we 
are ill. Then again, when she saw she was not improving, she told me it would 
be much easier to die. Then I told her that when we are weak, we feel we 
cannot make effort to get well & that she must not give up. Later on, when 
she was getting weaker, she asked me to tell her frankly—“Let there be no 
hiding,” she said, “and don’t try to prolong.” This was the last she said 
about death, four days before she left us. We told her, that the only thing 
we were afraid of, was her weakness. 

She had no strength, dear Mrs. Wilson, her heart was weak from the 7th. 
As soon as we saw danger, we wanted to take her to Calcutta in an invalid 
carriage. Everything was ready, but the doctor said, he did not dare, at her 
heart might fail anytime. 
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She talked of her work all the time. How her school is to oontinuo^and she 
talked of Christiae. She hoped that Christine would direct her work. She 
would have loved to have Christine with us during her illness, but Christine 
was at Mayavati, and though she had started it was too late. Poor Christine! 

My husband read to her everyday during rer illness, tilings she loved to 
hear, and she enjoyed it to the last. The last evening, he had omitted some* 
thing from the passage he was reading, as he felt it deeply. She at once 
noticed it, and my husband had to read it over again. The morning before 
he was reading a letter to her and he was so much overpowered that he was 
choking, so I tried to restrain him, but she said “Don't check him. Let nim 
give in to his feelings." She met us everytime with a smile in her face, and how 
glad she was to have us with her. Oh! she was so patient and so bright all the 
time. You do not know how it hurts me to write of her as one who is 
no more. She is with us in spirit I am sure, though God has cruelly re¬ 
moved her from our sight. How she loved her little nieces, even during her 
illness. In the beginning she told me how touched she was to have a welcome 
from them when she went there, and how good of you to have kept up that 
love in the children, so that she always knew she had a welcome in 
your home. 

Please inform your mother [brother! and sister-in-law. 

More in my next. 

Ever your lovingly, 
Abala Bose 

(79) Dr. J. C. Bosb To Mrs. Wilson 

2nd No 9. 1911 

My dear friend , 

I ha^b faced and gone through the papers [ which Sister Nivedita] left. 
There is a mass of material for two. books, but very incomplete. Then 
there are some of which two books could be made up. 

And then the book which sne was helping me to write is staring me in the 
face. I have not at present the strength to do anything with it. 

And lastly there is the Women’s School. She left it entirely under the 
control and guidance of Christine. When I asked N. to leave a proviso, in 
case Christine could not carry out the work—poor child broke down feeling 
her helplessness. Then we assured her that every one of her wishes will be 
fully carried out, and that they shall. 

Only I don't see the way just now. Christine is nervous and is disinclined 
this moment to return to Calcutta. I don't know whether this is due 
to temporary ‘nerve’ or she does not feel herself up to it. 

Only one feels that we arc letting time be wasted. If she had survived 
us she would not have allowed a single hour go by. But then, she had no 
hody, it was all mind. There was no such thing as despondency or despair 
in her composition. 

Why did you not have another sister? I fear I shall never live to see your 
children grow up. 

Yours affly, 

/. C. Bose 
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(80) Miss J. MacLeod [?} To—I?) 

341 Wbit Seventy-Seventh StkEet 
3rd November , 1911 

The package of books for Mr. Benson is Margot’s gift to him. So keei> 
them safely till sometime later. She wrote him a three sheet letter just before 
her last to me on September 7th. 

Today a letter from Dr. Bose dated Darjeeling Oct. 10th says Margot is 
gravely ill and asking for our prayers. In three days she was gone. I am glad 
to know she was surrounded by love and the best of care (the famous Dr. 
Sircar). Precious child: she fought bravely and was killed literally, but not 
as she expected to be—the boomerangs we send out come back to us. Wnen 
will we ever learn that love alone can heal and help! 

(81) Miss Alice M. Longfellow To Miss J. MacLeod 

Hotel Lutetia. 
43, Bould. Rasapil 
Paris 

19 Nov. 1911 

My dear Miss Macleod , 

The sad and startling tiding of Margot’s death came to me as a dreadful 
shock, and I long to share the sorrow, and to express to you the sympathy I 
feel for the loss of such a friend. 

How unbearably cruel it seems that her life of tender love and devotion 
should close under such brutal conditions. 

I have not yet heard anything but the bare fact. How can Olea bear to- 
think or face, if this is Karma, all the misery she has caused, and for what 
ends. f 

Do you still think as you did about Sylvia, and what a strange future the. 
child has before her. I so longed, and surely expected to see Margot again, 
when she could talk on other subjects, and be free from this dreadful incubus. 
It was always developing new sides, and so we could not get away from it. 
I love to think of Margot’s alert, alive face, and the way she grappled with 
vonversation. It made all the rest of us seem only half alive—and now she 
must be more alive than then. 

I hope you will see Miss Putnam’s protrait of her. I have not seen it, but 
think you might like to have it. She left her white habit with me. Would you 
like me to send it to you when I return? 

With kindest regards, and a sorrowing heart— 

Sincerely, 

Alice M. Longfellow- 

(82) Miss J. MacLeod To—[ ?] 

Rtdgely Manor [19111] 

[Pages missing] 

One note she wists to strike is poverty; that is to be her watch now here- 
and in India—the freedom of poverty. 

She stands at the head of women—just as Swamiji stands at the head of 
men,—and you and I are indeed honoured in knowing them. 

[Macleod } 
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ADDENDUM 

783. To Mr. Ebbnzer Cook 


Wimbledon 
May 5th, 1897 


I am so sorry, so very very sorry, that you are so utterly un¬ 
happy about life. It is impossible—even if it were anything but 
cruel—from inside my happy busy life to say to you—“Be happy 
too! Happiness is for all in themselves.” 

I could not bring myself to say this, and I do not know that I 
even think it, and yet how glad you must be that one of the bitter 
lots falls to you. I always feel that every trouble borne by oneself 
makes a trouble less for the world to bear. If the fancy of Re-in¬ 
carnation were true, I can only imagine myself coming back to 
the world to take the most miserable part I could find anywhere. 
So terrible do I feel it that I should be happier or have a better 
chance than anyone else. I am sure you feel this too. 

It is in times like these that you are passing through, I think, 
that one really learns to be strong—strong enough to face even 
failure. Don’t you agree? 

Surely it is the man who fears failure no more than he fears 
success who is really strong. 

But I know how bitterly cheated one feels by life at times, when 
only suffering without any choice is offered, suffocated with 
despair. 

Surely you need not allow yourself to reach this as long as one 
possibility of fellowship, and you have many you will see, is left, 
as long as one has any power to act, as long as one gains a single 
truth from one’s experience there is no need to despair. Your 
socialism is an intellectual formulation of the fact that no man 
liveth unto himself and it is right, for the new Commonwealth 
must be made possible from within, and others are struggling 
against circumstances as you are doing, and the New Creation 
has begun in that fact, and will assuredly one day be complete. 

But your share would be all the better done in a spirit of hope 
and good courage, and I can’t bear to feel that it is costing you 
the loss of these. Can’t I help you to feel them—without any 
loss to your realisation of need ? I think you have a wonderful 
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gift of expressing your thoughts and feelings. But I do hope you 
will leave pen and ink severely alone as mediums of public ex¬ 
pression and go on giving voice to the People as the banner is to 
do. 

I think this would be a magnificent work to give the People 
symbols which should teach them their unity as a nation from 
highest to lowest, and their right as human beings to what is 
beautiful, even while they express that grandeur prerogative which 
we, as English people, have so honourably claimed first among 
the nations to strike a blow against oppression on behalf of free¬ 
dom. 

Meanwhile you and I are content to do without even beauty, 
even freedom, even sympathy, aren’t we ?—if our loss will further 
the cause of progress by an inch of road. 

784. To Miss J. MacLeod 


16 Bose Para Lane 
Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta 
March 6, [1899] 
Sunday Night 

My own darling Yum, 

The mail—for God is indeed kind!—came in this morning and 
made this 5th of March 1899 one of the red letter days of my life 
here. It was yr. letter before goin§ to Oxford & it did not come 
alone, but in the midst of a shower, all telling of the joy of 
meeting. The Hammonds enraptured. Dear Edith saying that 
I cd. not dream how much nearer that pretty evening gown 
brought me!—& even poor old Bet was in it—with her funny 
English &—her warm heart. Which of you cd. be “the one who 
was not in black” ?—for the meeting of that lady with my sister 
was something that Bet declared I wd. have liked to see. 

Doing good! Why I shd. think you ARE doing good! I must 
send Mrs. Hammond’s letter when I have exhausted it if you want 
proof. And talk about eclat! You are being lionized! I am so 
specially pleased about this last, for it shows that Dover St.was 
the right thing, doesn’t it? And not extravagant at all. 

As for Saint Sara giving an evening at the Sesame! 1! Hasn’t 
everything just worked in ? Every letter she eve*' wrote, summing 
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things up, every line of writing & talking & arguing and thinking 
that we all shared in, went into that unpremeditated talk & formed 
it—I am sure. 

But yr. letter is so full that I can say no more. How happy I am 
about London & all yr. friends there! And as for the few who 
are my friends too—how glad I am to think Darlings that they 
have met you! But after all I cannot better express it than by 
telling you that my first words on finding your letter were—“And 
we thought they wd. return by Japan!” 

Only one word more about them—are the people I love as nice 
as you thought they wd. be, or are you in the least disappointed 
in them ? An honest answer, from you both! 

Tuesday morning. 6 O’clock. Behold a miracle! 

I am late for school every morning—so I have made a vow to 
go to bed at 9 for 3 nights, & here I am! Yesterday at2, Swami 
arrived in Bagh B. unexpectedly—& I sent round word that 1 
wd. come to tea. He replied, come now—& I started gleefully. 
He was full of fun & I had him all to myself. Then he said— 
“Come up to the Math with me & take supper there”—Mrs. 
Bannerjea has given him a houseboat for awhile. You can imagine 
my feelings! And it was grand. He made Sadananda biing my 
hat & I went. It was lovely. He talked of the Sevier’s plans. 
They want now to be made into sannyasins—both of them—& 
tofoftn a body of trust for their money—devoting it to the 
furtherance of Adwaitaism & the education of Kumaon villagers. 
Swami said, “I am at heart a mystic, Margot, all this reasoning is 
only apparent—I am really always on the look out for signs and 
things—& so I never bother about the fate of my initiations. 
If they want to be sannyasins badly enough I feel that the rest is 
not my business. Of course it has its bad side. I have to pay 
dearly for my blunder sometimes—but it has one advantage. It 
has kept me still a Sannyasin thro, all this—& that is my ambition, 
to die a real sannyasin as R. Par. [Ramakrishna Paramahansa] 
actually was—free from lust—& desire of wealth, & thirst for 
fame. That thirst for fame is the most of all filth.” 

The Seviers are moving now to their new place 50 miles N.E. 

And when I got to the Math—& evening came on, they lighted 
a little wood fire for me under the tree—* for a while Sw. sat 
there with me—dividing the flame into Siva “the blue-necked one" 

—& Kali. 
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Then came supper. Coffee—cold mutton & bread & butter— 
& he sat beside me all the time & then I came home alone on the 
roof of a little boat. Went in & saw the Mother & her ladies— 
& translated Mrs. Hammond’s letter straight thro’ twice —& 
came here & went straight to bed. 

I want to see Eastern Bengal very much & Sw. says he will send 
me to fulfil his lecturing engagement at Dacca. Of course that 
part I am not keen on—it wd. be too disappointing for the people 
—but on the other hand—if he wants I shall of course go—& 
I do want to see the country. Also I cd. lecture about him for the 
firsttime. He was cross with Abhay. [Abhayananda] last night 
because she has talked about his eyes to interviewers. I cd.n’t 
help laughing, but he said I must contrive in some tactful way to 
give her a lesson & put it all on “Indian ideas.” 

Now abt. Sunday. 

No, first Friday—I called on the Countess C. [Cunnaverro] 
now in Calcutta—& was astounded at all her success. She has 
started 15 schools, including one orphanage & one industrial 
school—in Ceylon, of wh. one has 320 pupils. Governraenthelps 
her with largegrants. I felt wonderous respect for her on hearing 
this—for whatever the quality of the school—to have any at all is a 
great step—& she has something like a dozen novices—of whom 
some are Eur. 

“Are these your disciples or Mr. D’s [Dharmaifola’s] 
Countess?” I asked. 

“Well,” she said, to my amazement, “I think they must be 
counted to me—for some of them have never even seen him.” 

She called at the Math on Sunday when we were there—& Sw. 
says she is all Tammas. He is going to take me to call on her & 
I shall see some fun—“for that love of fun of the American 
woman—that sparkle & brightness & cleverness are all there, 
tho. she is trying hard to hide them under the demure habit 
of the Buddhist nun.” 

Now for Sunday. It was a huge success. I wish you had seen 
the lunch, cooked as it turns out by the hands of our blessed 
Master himself. He also waited a table Ac. Ml We had a table 
in the upper verandah—& Sarola sat where she cd. see 
Dukineswar. 

It was geographical meal as follows— 

1. Yankee—Fish Chowder— 
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2. Norwegian—Fish balls—“taught me by Madame 

Agnewason (?)”. “Who is Madame A., 
Swami ? What does she do ? I seem to have 
heard her name.” “She makes fish balls 
amongst other things.” 

3. English— Boarding House Hash. 

(or Yankee?) He assured us it was properly made & con¬ 
tained nails—but we only found cloved—& 
lamented absence off...] 

4. Mince pie & la Kashmir— 

(Meat with almonds & raisins). 

5. Bengali Raschegalle & fruit. 

Wasn’t that fun ? 

Then he talked divinely to the two all afternoon & was just 
urging us to visit Duk. [Dakshineswar] when the Countess arrived. 
So we three—Sarola, Surendra & I are to make an evg. visit to 
Duk. in the moonlight—the night before the Birthday [of 
Ramakrishna]. 

Swami yesterday—“One day, Margot, Sarola will be a great 
help to you. She’s a jewel of a girl. I’m beginning to like her 
very much.” 

Wednesday morning —6-30. 

My blessed Yum—tomorrow mail & an elaborate lecture— 
B. Somaj—& so little said yet! I urged Sw. to leave in April— 
Abhayan fanda] will be here. Wd.n’t Sad. go with him to Port 
Said & Mr. S. [Sturdy] meet him there? He dreaded being ill at 
sea so much. He said no [.. .]. But if he cd. take Turian.—it 
wd. be a solid gain—for he cd. leave him behind to work, some¬ 
where. Only difficulty—Money. So I suggested that I shd. write 
to Mr. Sturdy & suggest his passage being paid out of the £80 in 
the Westminster Bank. He was greatly pleased but said it must 
be on my own responsibility. So if telegrams from America are 
not too expensive—will you back up this appeal ? I do want him 
to go West. I know he wd. be well—& he wants to go. He told 
me in the Boat how he loved to go into the middle of the river 
when “Everything was sizzling”—when the nerves seemed to 
throb with heat & so on. It was such wonderful picture of Maya! 
It is being very hot here now, but oh the difference at Belioor. 
[Belut]. I? 

I have said little or nothing about the people Darling—but 
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you know how happy I am that they know you—And how 
much I appreciate yr. treatment of them. Wait till you read 
the Hammond’s letter! About the Countess—Sw. says she is a 
lump of earth, all Tammas—no intellect—no grace. She began 
by disparaging India it seems, to Sarola’s great chagrin, when I 
was cutting bread & butter—&thus Sw. accounted for the horri¬ 
fying fact that later on, in the sweetest way, he was talking about 
the penniless nobility of Europe dancing in the parlours of New 
York! But she seems to me a woman of great self-obliterating 
power. She came here yesterday & ate bread and milk—& said 
everything was the greatest revelation she had had in India & was 
enthusiatic & not jealous—& so sweet to me. 

Dr. Bose spoke diffidently last Friday of a desire that often 
attacked him to write to Mrs. Bull. She won his heart completely. 
I think he’ll write yet. I wonder if I shall have time in this to tell 
you of poor Swarupananda. If we go to Dukin.—on the Evg. 
of the 18th, it will be a lovely little reminder of last year’s 17th. 
won’t it 7 I know yr. thoughts will be here those few days Dearest, 
& dear old Gopalma has been staying with the Mother for 
weeks past—waiting for the 19th.—do you remember? At 8 this 
morning who do you think appeared at the schoolroom door? 
Sarola—come to drive me to the flower-show. As yet she hasn’t 
learnt to live or to feel. So she doesn’t talk about Swami oi«trust 
to one’s impulses—but she makes a straight attack by saying, 
the minute we are in the carriage—“Now what can I do for the 
work ?” And then lecturing me with worldly wisdom as to friends 
I must make & wounds I must heal “for the work’s sake.” But 
isn’t it sweet? I must neglect her when we are all together for 
instance, & pay attention to her cousin Surendra for he has more 
influence. I cd. have screamed with amusement, but I said I was 
not accustomed to loving my friends for secondary motives—• 
& wd. ever stand or fall by my bad habit of sincerity. And when 
she urged “Movement” I was not moved one whit—replying that 
I wd.n’t influence any one by a hair’s breadth even for India 
&c.. She said that for India she wd., But isn’t it lovely? 

I had a hundred things to tell. 

Swami has had another serious talk with me—in wh.he came to 
the conclusion that Rama Bai’s work was the right thing & that 
if I cd. only find money we’d have a house for the school—* 
widows’ home, * the Holy Mother & her Court in it as head- 
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chaperonage wd. be beyond question. “Mai8 l’argent, mon 
amiel” “Oh never mind Swami,” I said,“I’m beginning to t hink 
Yum’s plan of Paris will really happen next year, * if it does, 
I believe it will prove to be my chance to get the work on a big 
footing. For this year I’ll just hold onl” [...] But you know I 
have a little secret plan of getting him perhaps to give me the 
life-vows on the 25th of this month. No one 


[Pages missing] 


785. To Miss J. MacLbod and Mrs. Ole Bull 

21A High Street, Wimbledon 
Aug . U [78S>S] 


My sweet Yum- Yum and Grannie, 

It takes all your lovely letter—which mercifully came by same 
post—to counteract the effect of my enclosures. 

You will read them and keep them in the archives. 

I cashed the orders and this morning hear that a berth is booked 
on the S S Mongolian starting from Glargon Sept. 7th. 

I offered to take 2 tickets at £ 6 each out of Mrs. Bull’s money 
instead* of one at £ 9.9!'—for ETS and self. It was rather cheery 
I suppose—but I did it in a nice way. 

Now I have offered to give up a week to come and carry him 
off—but I fear we must have the results to ETS himself. 

Oh the terrible results when the sons of GOD marry the 
daughters of men! Miss Porter’s letters are wonderfully clever. 
“Why can’t the girls be educated at home?” That opens up a 
big question—which we shall have to think out. One thing more 
—will you both honestly think out this difficulty of Mr. Sturdy’s 
—and see what permanent meeting of it there shd. be. 

As to Swamiji of course—there is nothing to be said. But as 
to the other monks—Joginanda was an awful ascetic. Sadananda 
is so in the best and highest sense. The young disciples seem to 
me all that we cd. desire. Brahmananda a saint and so on. 

What people in Calcutta attack are the 3 grand rooms at the 
Math and so on—also the intervention of Swamiji in the affairs of 
his family. 
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It may be that on thinking the matter over you may decide to 
approach Swami on the point with a direct question as to the 
meaning of his general policy—or it may be that you will think 
it best just to look out for the hints that he drops unconsciously. 

For himself—it is surely enough to claim that he is free—Jivan 
Mukta—and may do what he chooses. 

But it may occur to him that this question of representing 
Eastern asceticism justly in the West is worth facing—and he 
may decide to impose restrictions tending in that direction on all 
or some of us. 

Another possible reply on his part to these objections wd. be 
that he really wished to create and advance on the present 
standard of comfort in Bengal—and thought this the way to 
do it. 

This point of view wd. be easy to preach if he holds it. And 
personally anything is justified to me that forces narrow hearts 
to open wider. 

Mrs. Hammond is lovely—but I hear of such attacks thro’ 
her as well as thro’ Nim. My little mother says she is humiliated 
to the verge of tears by such criticism of Swami. If she had been 
rich, he shd. not have had to go into rooms. 

When I reach you I have great things to tell you of Mrs. H. 
She has had a wonderful wonderful wonderful vision—a glimpse 
of the superconscious if ever there was one. Suddenly*.in her 
little sitting room one day she floated as it were up into the vision 
of the Mother—Kali—distinctly visible. Then where the first 
cry of surprise was over she thought “Just the moment to see if it 
will help anybody.” And she turned to “the tram-horses” whose 
unhappy state worries her kind heart much. 

“But they were not there—they were just shadows—whisking 
round a corner—and in their place was—Mother.” Then she 
thought “I’ll tell Swami” and she turned to him in her thought 
but when she looked at him he was a shadow that passed away 
and left the Mother standing there. It was all the Mother every¬ 
where. “And so” she says “Tho’ I only saw it once—still I know 
it now—it’s all done— there’s nothing to work for—nothing to 
be done. Everything is all right—we have only to stand aside.” 

Isn’t it marvellous? She wrote to Swami she says and told 
him and had a sweet sweet note in reply. 
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Now, no more Religion. Just a word Grannie dear, about 
Nim, who shared your little letter with me just now. 

I am quite satisfied that she is marrying because she could not 
help it, and I have seen Ernest—and feel him to be all that one 
most desires in a bridegroom. He is clean and trustworthy and 
steady, I feel sure. His mother was a Quakeress, it seems, and that 
explains much. 

One can see that they will teach each other much. He will 
moderate Nim’s nerves and anxiety for instance, and she will help 
him to be careful and provident I fancy—for hitherto I imagine 
that he has thought little of the value of money. But I do 
not think you will consider this reaction on each other any draw¬ 
back. 

The minute I saw them together I knew that all her doubts had 
been mere shyness and reserve—for they were both tremendously 
in love and much much more so than when they began—but the 
expression was hidden deep. That was all. It has been a great 
relief to me —and I know you will like to hear it. 

And now with oceans and oceans of love. I am always, 

Your childe 
Margot 


786. To Miss J. MacLeod 

Ridgely Manor 1880 

I never heard the Prophet talk so much of Sri Ramakrishna. 
He told us what I had heard before of [his Master’s] infallible 
judgement of men, finding good and greatness in the least appa¬ 
rent, and judging at once of the bad weight of Karma that so and 
so had yet to work through before ne could come to anything. 
“And so,” Swami said, “you see my devotion is tne dog’s devo¬ 
tion. I have been wrong so often and He has always been right 
and now I trust His judgement blindly”—and then he told us bow 
He would hypnotise anyone who came to him and in 2 minutes 
know all about him & Swami said that from this he had learnt 
to count our consciousness as a very small thing. • 
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They believe on grounds of this sort in the Math that Swami 
is Arjuna—and that there in the Garden at Dakshineshwar they 
have once more seen Krisnna talking with His Disciple, giving 
nim, as it were, a new Gita. 


787. To Sister Christine 


112 Lincoln Park Boulevard 

CHICAGO 

Jan . 27 , Saturday [ 1900 ] 


My dearest Christine, 

This latter is meant to delight the souls of Mrs. Funke & 
yourself. It may not be a very long one—but it is to contain a 
copy of the 6th of Dec. letter. 

And here is the news that came last night— 

“Swami said today that he is beginning to see the needs of 
humanity in quite a different light—that he is already sure of the 
principle that is to help but is spending hours every day in trying 
to solve the methods. That what he had known hitherto is for 
men living in a cave—alone—undisturbed—but now he will give 
'Humanity something that will make for strength in the stress of 
daily life’ - - - - He has relapses into feeling his health is not yet 
secure, but I am firmly convinced that from this time on, he will 
improve, just as he has been doing in the past six months.” 

I do not know how to thank you for all your kindness at 
Detroit. And the violet box of food was an appropriate end. 

I have come to know & love Col. Parker. He is quite 
enthusiastic about our Indian work. And Dr. Dewey promises to 
do his very best for the preparation of any teacher coming out to 
Calcutta. The Dewey School is lovely. The textiles are ahead 
of all other processes —A this, of course, is just what we want. 
But Bengalee hard wood—metal pottery printing—dyeing—they 
are more or less experimenting themselves having only taken up 
new ideas some 3 years. And they are not rich. Everything is 
plain A simple—which delights my soul. They discard the Frobel 
gifts in form, A have numberless large cubes A blocks made for 
free play. I know this will interest you—& of oourse my “beg” 
for 6 months’ training was made for you. 
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I only found one blank. They have two common-rooms, the 
Gymnasium * the Kindergarten—* the only occasions for 
general assembly are thus Music & Play. I do feel that there are 
certain big emotions—wh. may as well be called Religion—tho’ 
Nationality wd. perhaps be as good a name—that can & ought 
to be built up in school assemblies. What do you say ? 

Lovingly 

Nlvedita 


788. To Miss J. MacLeod 


Sunday March 30fh, 1900 


Afy darling Yum, 

It is borne in upon me that you will want to find the frontal and 
stole. They are on top of Carlyle’s works on your book-cup- 
board. I put them there and forgot to take them down. 

This is a lovely route, even now we continually pass water and 
young forest. There has been a minimum of squalid wooden 
building. I hope Mrs. Leggett continues to feel no pain. It will 
be interesting to know how Dr. Danforth acts. 

Schopenhauer is glorious. Almost as worthy as Bernard Shaw 
in the m vol. He says that one of the chief arguments against 
the world’s being the creation of a Benevolent Will must lie in the 
undrinkableness of sea water! I!—that nature gave men beards 
in order to hide those movements of the mouth which would 
betray them to their enemies in bargaining or plotting, but woman 
needs none, since she is bom to dissimulation. 

He complains that poor dramatists put so much magnanimity 
into their characters, Shakespeare only gives perhaps Cordelia 
and Coriolanus as examples of perfect magnanimity in all his 
gallery (I should hold Brutus so tool) and then exclaims of 
Schiller that his one Marquis of P. displays more magnanimity 
than is to be found in the whole of Goethe’s works together 1 
And he is full of odd interesting facts besides. For instance I wish 
I knew more aboht the Shakespeares, who are, he says, celibates, 
yet number fiOOO when he writes! 
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The good things were lovely—what oranges I Wh^t almonds l 
And the jam! 

Yours loving child, 
Margot 


789. To Mrs. Olb Bull 

21A, High St., Wimbledon 
Saturday night late 
l Sept. 29, 1900) 

My dear S. Saraji, 

This may be a short letter—for it is late—and the day has been 
tiring—but I want you to know that our dear Dr. Bose is very ill. 

I am afraid it is the national disease—but I had not courage to 
ask. From the baggy look of the eyes, I fear it is very acute. He 
is to have an operation shortly—the doctors say the sooner the 
better. On Monday I trust they will decide. If the results are 
entirely satisfactory, he has a week of agony before him. And 
his poor head is so tired that he cannot follow anything for long. 
The doctors say nothing about this—but I gather that unless his 
general health is good, the operation is very dangerous. 

Like an anxious child, he won’t lie down and go into the dark, 
till he is sure that his work is sdfe. He has 5 papers to write, and 
I am going to try on Tuesday to get the thread of them—that 
he may not be in such danger of forgetting while he is ill—his 
intense trouble. 

You never saw anything so exquisite as the reserve with wh. 
they have treated it. I have spent the afternoon there—and met 
Mr. R. C. Dutt, and never suspected that there was anything 
admitted to be wrong, though I had my suspicions about the 
health. I wanted them here for an evening but they always smiled 
and put off the question. Then when I went to put on my bonnet, 
Mrs. Bose told me the fact—and he took me to the station—and 
told me some of the things that were, in his heart. He is so tired! 
And he cannot himself understand what is the matter. “My 
Work— ray work— I mint finish—and then it doesn’t matter— 
something will have been gained for Indian Scienoc 1" , .. 

The sooner you can come now, the better. We could get rooms 
near them tor a little while, till he goes away toadoctorThorne. 
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and it wd. be comfort. I am so thankful to foci that I can ha with 
you near them for my whole heart is wrapped up in it. We must 
see them through 1 

Very lovingly. 
Margot 

How dreadful for her to face this in a foreign land! 

What do you say to my taking our rooms In Bayswater for a 
week or two, if he does not go to the home at once ? It is a 2nd 
bus ride from the Marble Arch and Piccadilly. 

Their address just now is 33 Pawis Square, Bayswater. Their 
station is Notting Hill Gate on the Inner Circle. 

Most lovingly, 
Margot 


790. To Mrs. Ole Bull 

21 A, Hiotf St., Wimbledon 
Oct. 3, 1900 

My dearest Granny, 

You may be unduly alarmed by my letter about Dr. Bose. 
He seemed very ill and exhausted on Saturday evening—but on 
Monday aft. mother and I went to call and after two days in bed 
he was up and like himself again, though mother said that as he 
turned to leave them she saw him suddenly turn into a worn-out 

man. She cd. then believe that he was really as ill as I said. Then 

• 

Yesterday I satisfied his insistance by going to breakfast at 9 to 
try and write out the chain of thought that he is afraid of losing. 
We made out a list of 6 new papers, the most wonderful things 
you ever know—actually verifying the Vedanta doctrine of Unity 
for many departments of Physical Science—one of the greatest 
generalisations of the Century. And we worked out the headings 
of one. It was then £ to 12. After that, he insisted on “playing,” 
but wd. work after lunch. Sa I stayed. But after lunch his head 
troubled him again, and I left about} past 3. It had occuredto 
him that he was selfish to take me from mother—so he did not 
even ask me back. But tomorrow I shall have to go again about 
rooms. I did not like any that I saw before—and I shall try -to 
C .j in. 11m doctors are to decide AcwJajr. It ip something; in 
th»«t«HBch that has tocome away. I jwt hate opcratiomjr^dofft 

tomes and twta thp particular fy .if9$ an 



Englishman—regarded as the best doctor in India for many years 
—and Dr. Bose’s most intimate friend there. I suppose he left 
before the 1 st visit to Europe'. 

I urged Mrs. Bose last night to get the doctors to be very 
explicit today, and then to throw her whole influence on their 
side. That was her feeling too. 

I had a lovely letter from Yum last night. It is so pathetic to 
hear her speak of want of rest. 

Your letter from M.S.M. was dear. 

I am just longing to have you here and to begin the Cam¬ 
paign. I speak at the Hammond’s to night. 

My best love to Miss Tliursby. 


Oceans of love 
Margot 

If they have not already sent it to you, the Boses are treasuring 
up an article on the Norwegien drama which says how absolutely 
Norway owed everything national to Ole Bull. Dear Dr. Bose 
was so infinitely touched by your beautiful letter, and is 
constantly talking of it. He says that it does him good to think 
that there are Hindu women everywhere, and to him the most 
beautiful thing in your whole letter is that you speak of your 
husband as not really a successful man. The greatest men are 
never successful—for they are never understood. Those whom 
he has loved most, have always been too great to succeed. * 

I tell you this, instead of leaving it to him, because it all came to 
such rare moments, with such an air of jewels dropped by chance, 
that I do not believe they are things he wd. say to you himself. 


791 . To Mrs. Olb Bull 

21A High St., Wimbledon 
Saturday afternoon 
I Oct. 19, 1901 J 

Dearest S. Sara, 

We are doing splendidly. I really think I may say that the 
breakfast this morning was a success, for the kitchen fire looked 
exactly as it does when Bet is at home—though on the other hand 
I have to confess that by accident I knew the prong that lay on 
the green tray info it, and cd. not recover it. Mr. Beatly came to 
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say tint it will oost yoa 2/6 or 3/- to insure against fire and 
"burglary for 3 months for £ 500.1 hope to bring you the paper on 
Monday. I paid 5/* to Mrs. Barrett last night and 9/> to Jdlland; 
and Jolland to-day—also. I took the yellow lining to be cleansed. 

We are getting on well with our dictation—already in the 2nd 
Chapter. Our Child is sleeping peacefully on the sofa as I write. 
Shudhangolo is in the house, and we are all having fun. A 
telegram early this morning said that Dr. Sallivan invites us to 
tea tomorrow, and I replied by telegram accepting for the Man 
■of Science and myself. 

What a beautiful morning it has been! I do hope tomorrow 
will be another fine day for your sakes. The Poet [ ? ] did not 
accept for tomorrow but he sent me his love—a great step on. 
The Bairn says he must be a maniac. I trust that Rich proves 
a good pater families and that poor Bet’s hand is doing better. 
The Bairn thinks my subject tomorrow shd. be the Gita. 

Ever most lovingly, 

Margot 

(Lecture at Higher Thought Center. Oct.20. Rusington [ ? ]) 


7<12. To Miss J. MacLeod ( ? ] 


[Pages missing ] 


1 1902 ?] 


I have re-read mother’s letter—and I gather that Rich was well 
when she wrote. So I am much relieved—and I trust that before 
taking any trouble, you wd. satisfy yourself by direct enquiry 
as to what was necessary. Still, I shall send you the letter all the 
same, for I had a sudden vision of my baby-brother dying for 
want of some common care, just at the moment when he ought 
to be able to begin and help others, that made me feel very bad. 
There is a sense wh. each man is an investment of all Humanity, 
and though it may sound mercenary. I think I told you last week 
that I had telegraphed S. Sara “Needed Come Margot.” If she 
is not strong enough, I can only pray that she will take no notice. 
And if she does come, I think she will wire. Then I sent her last 
week’s letters to Cambridge and Japan and Barings. The Bairn 
■addressed to Barings. 
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Them are lot adherent thing* on foot at presort wfc. J.eannpt 
discuss—that make impossible that I might have to go to England 
this year. I wd. like & -Sara if she cbmes thro’ London to see Mr. 
Stead. Will you say so to her? . 

I fear Nigu is suffering. I told you that we had ruined his health 
—did I not? 

[Pages missing] , , ,■ 


793. To Sister Christine 

17 Bose Para Lane 
BaoH Bazaar, Calcutta 
Monday, July 7th [1902] 

My dear Christine, 

Tomorrow you will receive this news that will desolate your 
life. I can only tell you Dear that if my presence could keep you 
there, you were never absent from his side on Saturday. I must 
have reached the Math about 7, and I was allowed to sit with him 
and fan him until 1, when he was taken to the burning place, and 
the ashes were carried into the chapel about 6. 

Death came to him so beautifully on Friday night! A half 
hour’s sleep after meditation—and he was gone! He was an 
hour or an hour and a half in the chapel before he slept, and then 
he just lay down in his room. 

That morning he had meditated 3 hours. He told me last 
Sunday that a great tapasya was coming on him now—he was 
preparing for death—and had I not been there—he, at midday— 
would have been still in meditation. 

It seems now that it had been so for the last 10 days—drawing 
nearer and nearer—wrapped closer and closer. That last day they 
say he had been so sweet to all! Long talks with everyone—3 
hours teaching of the Vedas to the boys—all sorts of significant 
things said— 

“Do not copy me. Kick out the man who imitates”—* 60 on. 

At | past four—some one coming to 57 from the Math brought 
the message from him, that he had never felt better. About that 
time, he himself set out for a walk of two miles. Coming in, he 
went straight to that last meditation. I saw him 3 times in that 
last week. He arrived late oh Thursday night and on Saturday 
morning I was going to him, but a note cam* to stop me. Almost 
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immediately, he arrived and went over thA whole house; Bundsy 
I spent the day from B to 5 with him. 

On Wednesday morning 2 or 3 hours—and I was to have gone 
again yesterday. 

I gave him your little box on the Saturday when he was here 
—and he flushed as he bent over the simple little message. Then 
he handed it to me to read—afterwards he sat playing with the 
box as he talked, and on Saturday, the sad Saturday, I saw it on 
the writing table in his room. T have no message to send you— 
Dear. His nerves were such that sweet and tender and playful 
as he was, one felt oneself on thin ice all the time, and did not 
dare to introduce any subject. Whenever he abused European 
women as he did roundly many times—with special reference 
to me, his daughter !—Mrs. Sevier was the one exception. He 
always mentioned her. Please tell her this. 

To me it seems as if his Master’s own hand had taken Him to 
Himself, and given him back to us—our own dear Swami—at 
the same moment. Dear blessed spirit—the tired body gone 
forever. But the great heart and will eternally the same. 

I felt that I must only think of that Eternal Samadhi in which 
he is now lost. But then I also thought how little one could say of 
a great personality, what its limitations might or might not be. 
And^o—till the moment when my head is laid on the burning 
pyre, I shall let myself feel that he remembers us still at every 
moment. 

For my part, do not feel the same desolation that I would have 
done before he snapped the closeness of our tie two years ago in 
Brittany. But I do feel that it is because this warmth of the feeling 
has passed into strength for work. It might be sweeter to oneself 
as emotion—it is more as he would have it as energy. Your life 
Dear, will be that of the lonely Madonna—I said Rossetti’s great 
poem to you constantly as I turned to you on Saturday. I know 
that it will be yours, wherever you be. 

Let us all be one soul. Do you gather the strength so, for us 
all. I want every moment to be the realization of his will. Re¬ 
gardless of Mukti, regardless of Karma, regardless of anything, 
to carry out his will, flawless, entire, as he would have loved to 
carry it, had he been here. I came to India for that—4 years ago 
—that he might feel free to die. Only that—and the moment is 
here. 
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O S*amil Swami! We are without you!! 

But it is not true. Victorious!was the one word I could say. 
The struggle has ended with Victory for him. 

They say that last day he said how much he hoped to do some¬ 
thing yet for Japan. And they say that such souls always take a 
desire with them, or they would be lost in Nirvana, without 
ooming back. 

He had all the symptoms of a great Samadhi at the end—the 
hair standing on end—the pulse beating when the breath had 
stopped—and so on. And they say that the end for such is always 
peace—at any rate. 

The Mahatmas go without pain. I know you will be glad to 
hear that that last S-inday everything was set right between us— 
and he even said many things that were sweet and loving about 
Mr. Okakura. I could not tell them then, though I saw him on 
Monday, for that would have been too like an apology or 
a begging of love for Samadhi—and he was too great for that. 
But now they are everything—and I am so thankful. 

Wednesday the whole three hours was just treated like a pet 
child. I had dreaded his displeasure at my coming after his letter 
to you. But a gift met me on my arrival and when I said 
“Is Swami then glad that I have come ?”—Sw. Saradananda said 
“Yes” in such an unmistakable way! I owe it all to«dear 
Sadananda. Oh, how glad I am to have been here! I am sorry 
that I alone had it! But it is not so. You alone know how close 
he has been to you. 

After a long time we heard from the Math from Sw. Brahma- 
nanda. He and Saradananda were always closest to S. They 
were both in Calcutta for a day or two. 

It seems after that walk in the afternoon, S. went to his room 
about nightfall to meditate. About eight he lay down and fell 
asleep. At nine he gave a sudden start and drew two long breaths. 
The young man in attendance thought there was something 
strange and called one of the older men, who felt for his pulse 
and found it had stopped. They thought it might be Samadhi 
or a trance, but when there were no signs of life they sent for a 
doctor. He worked 
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794. To Du. Dinesh Chandra Sen 

Dear Mr. Sen, 


17 Bose Para Lane 
Baom Bazaar. Calcutta 
Oct. 7. 1904 


In my opinion the marble statuette which you showed us 
yesterday is full of promise and power. I had not expected any¬ 
thing half as good. For a first attempt we thought it quite re¬ 
markable. Of course Sital Chandra Baner jee would need to pro¬ 
long his studies in clay and to give immense labour and 
perseverance to the work of modelling. But I think if this could 
be done, under fine influence, he could one day become a very 
important man and India needs the revival of the art of sculpture 
so much that he need not fear poverty if this happens. Abundance 
of fortune waits on such work. 

Mr. Abanindranath Tagore promised me yesterday that he 
would give your friend the benefit of his own experience and 
advice and I know that Mr. Havell would be glad to do the same. 
As for myself I need hardly speak. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Sen, with sincere congratulations. 

Yours very truly, 

Sister Nivedita of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 


795. To Mrs. S. K. Ratcliffs 

[1904 ?J 

[Extract of a letter written in answer to a statement that a wife 
left her husband free for friendship with other women, free in 
fact of all claims.] 

You are wrong. The Beloved should not be “as free as 
before.” He should feel that till love was, he knew no freedom. 
Unless infinitely more free, because infinitely more strong, the 
whole thing is a mistake. But everything is twofold. Freedom is 
too. On the one side, strength : on the other side, protection. 

You do not know the things over which I puzzle! In your 
husband’s case, God behaves as a wise merchant. He sets one 
as a ship in rough seas ; and over against it stands another life, 
as a lighthouse—to be refuge and guide and illumination. But 
I see others, who also are great workmen and great soldiers, and 
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to some of these He seems to have,given iy> second life, for light 
and prayer. Why is this ? Had He not enough lives in His 
treasury ? This thing at least I see—that every strong man needs 
overhead a strong soul—like a star—that is sworn to him in 
silence—and loves and watches and p.ays as he works and fights! 

Hitherto you have been f iend and wife—now you must add 
to this negative triumph, the great positive victory of wife and 
mother. There must be now established the habit of falling back 
on your deeper wisdom, as well as on your truth. When the body 
is well, and at its best, then you may debate again as to its right 
to be slain for a great end. 

At this moment, you have the other right—of taking into your 
own keeping, and giving back life. So wake up the dormant life. 
Dear. She has been tested enough by this long repression, as to 
her selflessness. Being and remaining selfless, she must also 
become active, and great. Do not be afraid to make mistakes: 
remember that mistakes made by love are easily righted. You 
must forgive me for this way of speech. I speak as if from my 
Master—where you and yr. dear ones are. How wonderful to be 
able to give lifel Yet 1 literally believe that when we are right- 
minded and right -hearted to one who is given to us, the very 
sight of the face, the touch of the hand, can give life. Do you 
believe this? * « 

796. To Rauananda Chatterjbb 

16th October, 1906 

With the compliments of Sister Nivedita. 

To-day being the 30th Aswin, 16th October, 1905, Partition 
of the Bengali people is to be made by law. 

This day then, designed to be the date of our division, is 
henceforth yearly to be set aside by us, fox the deeper reali¬ 
sation of our national unity. Having been made by this threat 
of division, overwhelmingly conscious of the essential oneness 
of the whole Indian Nation the heart of Bengal goes out to all 
parts of our oommon Motherland. 

“Thus to you from us of Bengal, is sent today this thread 
of Rakhi-Bandhan, in token not merely of the union of provin¬ 
ces and parts of Provinces but of bond that knits us all as 
children of one Motherland together. Bande Mata raw.” 
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To Prineipal Raaaananda Gbattcrjec, Editor Prabashi. Alla¬ 
habad. 

For distribution among suitable persons. 

797. Jo Swami Bodhananda 

Brooklyn, Christmas Eve, 1910 

Dear Swami, 

This birch bark prasad brought last June from Kedar Nath 
and Badri. Say Jai. 

1 wish you a glad new-year. 

Lovingly ever, 
Nivedita 


798. To Mary Hale 

SI A, lOTrf AVE. S.E. 

Minneapolis 

My dearest Mary, 

It seems almost irreverent to write; and yet it is so unnatural 
to keep silence. 1 have heard the sad news; and feel as if [ shared 
the blow that has fallen on all of you. I can only trust that it will 
seem # to you as to me that the time of the actual triumph of the 
released spirit is not like the days of waitine and watching in its 
sorrow. The pain of parting is indeod unreal—isn’t it? For one 
can only feel that a blessed vision of sunshine and freedom and 
love awaited the soul as it put off its garment of humanity. To 
him it was the end of all struggle and all fear; and only to us the 
tearing of the heart-strings and the lifelong separation. 

If you have time to think of it, and the words do not seem to 
jar on the sacredness of the time, will you say to Mrs. Hale for 
me, how deeply and reverently I feel towards her sorrow?— 
and with so much love! 

I shall be back in Chicago on Tuesday, and shall venture to 
come and ask to see you on Wednesday morning or Thursday. 

How beautiful is the snow that seems to make everything tender 
and pure and soft 1 

Most lovingly ever, 
Margot 



PS.—1 keep thinking of the passage m Manning’s sermon: 

O great and migh< y Dead I 6 happy Dead 1 
The world for eighteen centuries has been 
Weeping for the Dead. 

Weep not for the Dead! Weep rather for the living ! 
For they have yet to die. 


799. To Miss J. MacLeod 
Dear Yum , 

2 people whom you name are not your g-eat achievements 
since S.vamiji’s death! If achievements were to be counted so—it 
would be M. Nobel—and not these at all. HE is a whole kingdom 
won. Bat even greater than that is your own faithfulness and 
steadiness. That’s all we can offer, you know! Why evenS i Re. 
—don’t you remember S'.vamiji telling us?—never thought He 
could bring others in. He could only show what He had—and 
let them do as they liked and go their own ways! 

I venture to think that you are no judge at all. Of what in your 
own efforts is worth much and what little—very easy for a second 
person to see! You leave for U.S.A. with Kitty in another few 
days. * 

Good luck Dear, 

Margot 


800. To Mr. Spence Burton* 

17 Bose Para Lamb 
BagH Bazaar, Calcutta 
Aug. 11th. 

My dear Spence, 

The hour of consecration draws near—and I must send you a 
word—a snatch of thought and prayer. 

I wanted you so much to wait, and go round the world first, 
and see the great chance of heaven and hell that is being played 
out in this great age of ours. But they tell that so many have 

* Writen to Mr. Spence Burton on ihc occasion o! his joining the 
Cowley Brothers. 
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pleaded with you to wait and it has been so hopeless, that it must 
be understood that you know best and have heard the divine call. 
So I too accept this. I remember that I first took my vows and 
was then educated by Him—taken out to see the world. May be 
it will prove so with you also. 

Only if you come to India do come to see me. Do not allow 
yourself to be withheld from that. I trust that you may grow long 
and long—greater and greater—that your mind may never be 
closed again.t truth—that yours may possibly be that great open 
heart and thought for want of which the Church Catholic seems 
like to perish. 

Be you in Our Church what Newman was in Rome—fresh life 
—added force—new light from outside, carrying the momentum 
of the rights of man into the oratory. 

Ah dear Spence, be a great Priest. Come to me and stay in 
this neighboui hood many, many days—months and years if you 
can, and let me see you often. There is so much I want to tell you 
—so much to show and give. I trust it is not too late to hope for 
this! 

And youiself dear Spence. Believe that I understand the 
solemnity and joy of the moment. What the Benedictine 
symbolizes by the pall and the Carthusian by the open grave— 
all this without the symbol is to be your right. You have learnt 
wh« to fear, even know that the only right that the soul knows 
is the right of Renunciation. Infinite joy of Crucifixion, infinite 
joy of Union with the Passion—all this dear Spence be yours and 
in you. 

Thirst for pain and rapture of suffering, weariness, solitude, 
agony of prayer, daring of death, superb indifference—all these 
and a thousand times more I wish you. May you know what it 
is to live the life which alone is kinghood, to see the vision that 
creates wisdom and love—to prefer the true, the real, above any¬ 
thing that could be offered in its place. Not in false contempt for 
the world, but to give up the world— to give it up because it 
is sweet, because it is holy—and having put one’s hand to 
the plough, never never to look back. All these be yours. 

Ever your faithful friend, who will pray for you at the altar as 
for one already conqueror, already dead. 

Nlvcdita of Ramokrishna 
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801. [Extract of a letter of Sister Nived'rta ] 


it' 


It is too much to expect both a great brain and a great heart. 
It is a rare combination. Of course the Swami [Vtvetamanda] 
had it, but that was Swamiji. There was none beside Him. Then, 
too, I have found out since that Sw. Swarupananda only knew 
one phase of the Swami’s character. They [Swarupananda ami 
others] either talked about sdence or Advaita—the Absolute. 
He never saw Him in the child-like mood, in the piayfal mood, 
in the tender mood, in the inspired mood, in the mood when He 
showed His great heart, in the poetic mood, or in the mood when 
you saw the King of the Rishis. 

He has told me several times lately that he never saw the Swami 
I speak of, that the Swami never showed those sides to him. He 
was at the Math only a month or two when S. was there. 


802. [Extract of a letter of Sister Nivedita perhaps written 
about ailing Mrs. Ole Bull, in 1910] 

Now I have told you all. To me, knowledge brings something 
nearer calm. It is uncertainty that makes torture. Oh what I 
would give, to be near you & help you to bear this news & the 
suffering that will be! But in every act & word, I speak & C»o for 
you, I put you before me, as it were & hold myself only as re¬ 
presenting you. And there is such blessedness! All hardness is 
melting away—All estrangement & criticism is leaving her. She 
is radiant & sweet & full of happiness. 
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ADDENDA i QKWLAL APPENDIX 

(83) SSvami BraHmananda to Mbs Margaret E. Noble (Sister 
Nivedita] « 

The Math 

Baranaoor F.O. Calcutta 
17. 9. 97 
To 

Miss Margaret E. Noble 
The Rusk in School 
Brantwood Worfle 
Wimbledon, London S.W. 

Dear M*dm, 

As promised in my previous letter I am sending you now the progress 
report of our work in India for the month of July 1897. 

1. My first letter began with a short sketch about the Organization of the 
central training institution called the Math. I think it is necessary here to 
enter briefly into the question of the constitution of the Math, which I have 
not touched in my previous report. Shortly after our beloved Master Sri 
Ramakri8hna Deva had departed this life, the few young men who gathered 
round him drawn by a passionate love for his holy self, formed themselves 
into a brotherhood for realizing in their own lives, those principles which 
were the burden of his life-long teachings.' Renunciation is the threshold 
through which man must enter into spiritual life. These men have renounced 
the world to follow in the footsteps of the Master. In the beginning they 
were eleven. Their number now has increased to twenty three besides six 
yourtfe men who though have not formally accepted the vow of a Sannyasin 
are leading a life of physical, intellectual, moral and religious discipline. Life 
passes in the Math in meditation, devotion, intellectual culture, moral disci¬ 
pline and strict temperance in everything. Private study is much cultivated 
amongst the members, the books mostly read are the Vedanta and the other 
system of philosophy with Gita and Bbagbat—books which are the great 
exponents of Bhakti Yoga. Everyday in the evening all the members con¬ 
gregate (referred to as the training class in my first letter) for hearing 
the sermons preached by one of the Swamis. The texts taken up for exposi¬ 
tion deal either with Jnan, Bhakti Yoga or Karma. The weekly lecture 
classes proved very interesting. The subjects taken up in July were 
I. Monastery by S. Trigunatita, 2. Renunciation by S. Bimalananda, 3. True 
religion by B. Suddhananda, and 4. Brahmacharya by S. Prokasananda. 

2. In my preceding letter to you I gave a brief outline of the principles and 
the method of work of the association formed by 8. Vivdcananda after Ms 
return to India. I propose inmy present letter to give a ftw details respecting 
its scope, present position and future possibilities. 

The fraternization of tht various creeds of the world which to our bcheflt 
VMS tbe4pdcial mhefonof*fcri Ramakrirtna, our revered %RSief. toesta- 
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blish is the primal end which oaf so day will ew strive to reach. We have 
entered the arena not to fight over a dogma, not to add another sect to the 
already too numerous religious denominations, not to contead'for. the 
acceptance of Hinduism or any other religion of the world. Our motto is 
peace—peace among “the various creeds of the world, knowing them to be 
the phases of one eternal universal religion.*’ This is the message which the 
Ramakrishm Mission believes to be its privilege to proclaim. But our 
present position is not at all assuring. Of course we are pledged for the truth 
and we would stand by the truth. Today we are mis-judged, mis-represented, 
looked suspiciously, few abuse us,while the people at large are unsympathetic 
Our efforts get very feeble response, if they are not thought mischievous. But 
we have nothing to complain for all these. Never was the tim e so propitious, 
to declare to mankind that of whatever colour or creed we might be, 
however separated by barriers physical or intellectual, racial or religious the 
same Brahman shines in us all ; that enmities in religion should now cease; 
that equality in heart should reign in spite of social inequalities aid religious 
differences. 

The weekly meetings of the m ambers of the Ramakrisbna Mission Calcutta 
Centre are held with the special object of bringing home and acting up to the 
principles which our beloved Master propounded and which he illustrated 
in his own life. For this purpose the personal experiences and the remini¬ 
scences of the Master are told by those of the members, who were very inti¬ 
mate and who have practically realized his teachings. Subects for lectures 
are sometimes selected for the members with the object of making them 
acquainted with the cardinal doctrines of religion. Lives of the saints, pro¬ 
phets and incarnations of Hinduism are made special subjects of study to 
illustrate faith, renunciation, worship &c. In July the reminiscences of Sri 
Ramakrishna by Babu O. C. Ghosh and Babu M. N. Gupta were as instruc¬ 
tive as they were interesting and there was a valuable and charming contribu¬ 
tion from the pen of Babu S. N. Bose on the life of Saint Haridas—a Maho- 
medan convert to Hinduism. 

3. The Madras Centre had recently a very valuable acquisition in Mr. J. 
J. Goodwin, a disciple of S. Vivekananda and be has proved a great help to 
S. Ramkrishnananda. Besides the usual work at the Math, the following 
lectures were delivered at the Young Men’s Hindu Association at Madras. 
1. Bhakti Yoga by S. Ramakrishnananda 2. Life and teachings of Sri 
Chaitanya by S. Ramakrishnananda and 3. Karma by Mr. J. J. Goodwin. 

4. We have received a communication from S. Sivananda who has fairly 
begun his work at Colombo. With a few European ladies and gentlemen 
he has opened a lecture class and has commenced the teaching of Raj-Yoga. 
He is holding the classes thrice a week. In Sundays Gita is read and 
explained. A Gita class has also been opened and is attended by about a 
dozen educated native gentlemen of Colombo. We hope to receive shortly 
the details of the proceedings. 

5. The services of S. Akhandananda in reuderiag timely help to the famine 
stricken people in the district of Mirshidabad have been recognized by the 
Government officials of the locality and the Magistrate of fcturftidabad 
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Mr. Levinge who presided at the distribution of clothes to the people, spoke 
well of the Swami’s benevolent work. S. Akhandananda has presently 
opened another relief centre in the subdivision Kandi of the same district 
where relief was urgently required. But in none of the districts of Bengal so 
affected was the distress so universal and severely felt as the district of Dina- 
gepur. Both the official and the non-official reports pointed to the urgent 
necessity of opening reliefs in that part of the country. Consequently S. 
Trigunatita who was helping S. Akhandananda, proceeded to Dinagepur and 
in consultation with the Magistrate of the place Mr. Bonhsm Carter 
has opened relief at Biral Station. Many kind hearted gentlemen have libe¬ 
rally responded to our appeal and we are very grateful to all of them and 
especially to a gentleman of Madras who though a man of moderate means 
had the noble heart to give away Rs. 1500 for this benevolent cause. 

Hoping to be excused for the delay in sending this report for July. 

I remain. 

Yours very sincerely, 
S. Brahmananda 


(84) Miss J. MacLeod to Sister Nivedita 

25. Doustftsi [ ? ] 
Tuesday, February l4//r [1899] 
Si. Salutation Day 

Dearest Child , 

As we are to go to Oxford on Friday to lunches at the Esthnni Carpenters, 
and wc have written to Mr. Max Muller asking permission to go to him at 4, 
I can,not wait till the next day to begin to my usual weekly letter. 

Last night at the Sesame, where we dined with the Ashton-Jonson, Mr. 
Henrey [?] Norman, Mrs. Bull was the speaker of the evening!! It 
was Karma! Mr. Poulteney Bcgelow (who was scheduled to lecture on The 
German Emperor, his human side, and with whom we were to have dinner) 
was detained at Calis—the storm on the channel preventing all ships from 
crossing. 

So, at Mr. Sturdy's suggestion, normally seconded by Mr. Jonson—St. 
Sara had the chair and acquitted herself nobly on our visit to India and spoke 
of your work. She was gowned in her lovely Hack velvet and did exert [ ? ] 
to me—as well as to you. 

Afterwards, we the Jonsons, Margesson, Dr. Lloyd Jucky, Mr. Corbet. 
Sturdy and ourselves had a lovely hour at the round table. Mr. Sturdy and 
Mr. Corbet had the floor and Lady Isabela asking Mr. Corbet why it 
was that when asked to influence another for good—one naturally recoiled, 
the Corbet defined, ‘Influence is spiritual when one's presence gave another 
the sense of freedom or of being freed—as psychicals when anything short of 
this.’ Their Karma was discussed most ably by Mr. Sturdy and Mr.'Corbet. 

Mr. Corbet is a church of England Clergyman—who wrote ‘Letters of a 
Mystics’—and who called upon Swamiji and had a long talk, to tfieir mutual 
satisfaction. I remember your sister was there at the Sesame Sind dines with 
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us tomorrow and goes to the Ibsen Night. But I have not told you of one day 
at Wimbledon on Sunday! 

As we drove past the Wimbledon Coum [... ] the grey black clouds 
chasing each other—the bare bosom branches standing in relief, I felt as if 
you were beside me. To seethe things you loved brought you very near. 

On arrival at Brantword [ ? ] about 4 (We had asked Mr. & Mrs. Sturdy 
to drive out with us) we found ourselves entered into your drawing room— 
the Asphersons, Makcleans, Hammonds, Thomsons, Mr. Lawford, your 
brother Richi [Richmond] (such a fine big fellow) Minn [sister of Nivedita] 
and your mother. 

After one hour’s quiet talk, Mrs. Bull was told to talk to all of your work 
and she did in such a way that they all said you had exactly found your scope 
and right work—the Wimbledon was too narrow a field for you. 

She said you had a class in history, with the missionaries—had make a 
friend of the Sup. of Educational, explained Kali to the Brahmos—had your 
own school—and were the rallying point of the orthodox Hindus (whom you 
love) and the Europeanized Hindus—who had lost their own birthright of 
poetry etc. They all felt cheered and comforted and ever dear Mr. Aspherson 
in a way, reconciled to your loss. 

We have asked Mr. & Mrs. Hammond for tomorrow lunch quite alone— 
and your mother, brother and sister comes to us on Sunday for lunch. 

They kept us over—10 of us for a delicious supper on Sunday (such good 
beef! I never ate.) Minn says her school is not going more into debt 
—is paying its way—in fact a windfall or two has enabled her to pay off a 
little. I urged her to tell me what was the debt but she preferred not. Of 
course it is a grim on the money-side, but she says, on the whole, the life has 
an wider range than being a governess simply. Mrs. Bull and I mean to give 
her a little gift just “For Fun”—so that she may feel free to go and 
come. She is very pretty and because slim is not at all like you in nature and 
looks, that one likes her all the more—one likes her for herself and not for 
any reflection of our child. 

Richi is a manly fellow—has said he was so young when you used to tell 
him things that he did not understand what you meant—but that now he 
•sees and thinks in many things just as you do. “I was too young to 
appreciate her.” Sweet. 

As for “mother”—I just took her in my arms as I would my own. She did 
look so pretty and such a lovely fichers [feature ? ]! I think she does not 
quite understand what any of us are doing! (I doubt if we know ourselves). 
But she says, she felt that “you had the call,” and must go“Swamiji’s name 
was hardly mentioned. She put your work on educational basis. I said we 
should have you over in 1900—and Cookie promises us himself! He, the 
blessed Cookie, came in for an hour on Saturday and as you say he is as real 
as ever Prophet. He carries something with him that permeates. I just love 
him and Mrs. Bull says she is not at all sure that the Crasleys are to have him 
and you in 1900 or not. She wants you both. 

I have told everyone you are to come and the Jonsons say they will come 
over too. Mrs. Jonson we love—she says nothing—but does everything and 
lier husband Is so strong and appreciate you in his attitude that he is a tower 
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of strength. Both the Jonsons think Swamiji is “the man we have 
waiting for.” Lady Isabel came for 1/4 hour yesterday. She is busy moving. 
Last night at the Sesame we saw her and Miss Margesson and they come to¬ 
day to our “tea party,” for today we expect your friends in masses. 

Mr. Sturdy has something new to live for—when Mrs. Jonson said to him 
a few months ago “Well Mr. Sturdy, we arc growing older everyday,”—he 
said, “l feel we are growing younger every day.” Mrs. Sturdy is too, most 
sympathetic to us and to the Prophet and now she is sure of not loosing her 
husband—is radiant and says that they arc waiting to welcome him to their 
homes. I do not think prestige has much to do with her feeling—though it 
may be a tiny factor in her enthusiasm. 

American is indeed ahead—first man up—and by today [... ] when Miss 
Muller arrives for the attack, she will find all hearts warmed and full of love 
and pity for her desolate life. Or who have found love and life in India, fed 
full of sympathy for hed who has only found her idols and ideals turned to 
ashes! What a sad Karma is she reaping when our hearts arc full of joy. her 
should be full of sadness and bitterness. She can not [... ] any serious blow 
when she only finds love in return. 

Mrs. Johnson says this will pin her down as is her habit with everyone to 
particularise facts—if she begins with a general denunciation. 

On Saturday last when we had Robert Patterson to lunch, Cookie came in 
and we had a brilliant two hours that Robert much enjoyed. So Mrs. 
Patterson’s wish was satisfied that her boy should meet Mr. Cookie. He is a 
dear gentle nature—full of smartness and Mrs. Patterson’s heart will always 
find rest and joy in that boy of hers. 

Yesterday when Mr. Rhys Davids came to lunch Mr. Chatterjee came and 
enjoyed much their two hours talk on his much loved country. He liked this 
Chatftrjee’s relating much and I think you will find much satisfaction in his 
acquaintance—when he returns to Calcutta which is to be July I think. 

Your letter telling of our Prophet’s return to Calcutta and his sendings 
came just after my last weeks letter and gave us the same joy, you felt on his 
return to you. 

It is heavenly to get these warm touches of it all—with us unbroken thread 
—It really seems as warm you and I too were sitting at 16 Bose Para and had 
you near to hug! I shall write son I [Sadananda] again. Did someone open 
and read my letter to him and lose it—so that he never even saw it? In the 
future I shall send my letters to him in your care—Siva! 

Thursday , Feb . 16 

The enclosed letter from Akshaya. I answered by telegram—“Impossible 
to see you and all my time engaged”—Macleod. 

Today Mr. Chatterjee, whom I met again said he had told of his pleasant 
visit to us but was much surprised when I said that Miss Muller was 
no longer a follower of Swamiji and was herself probably in London! Evi¬ 
dently Akshaya knows nothing yet of this change of front. [... J So I told 
Mr. Chatterjee it would be better to say nothing to Akshaya—but that I did 
not care to see or know any Hindu for whom I could not vouch well. Now 
the days are flowing swiftly by—but I do not feel in the least a stranger on a 
pilgrim. We went to class Group [? ] twice yesterday—lovely! Last night to 
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their Ibsen discussion ‘Enemy of the People’ that Mrs. Jonson conducted so 
cleverly and we are to sup. with them at their house Sunday night. I just had 
a minute with Mrs. M. C. Neill last evening after the lecture when she said 
you had a warm place in their hearts. We expect to see them on Saturday— 
at the Sesame when Mr. M. C. Neill conducts a study of Brownings Poems 
“Old Pictures in Florence.” “Dis Aliter Visune [ ? ].” 

We take tea with Max Mullers on Friday by appointment! Heavenly! In 
the meantime 1 was dying to know if you have lectured on Kali! Cookies 
come to us for dinner to night! Minn dined with us last night. So pretty— 
going to the Sesame with us. 

Mr. & Mrs. Hammond lunched with us yesterday. What more can one 
say? Of course to know them is to love them. 

The Woyds [ ? ] have not yet had oui caids. They are no longer at the old 
places but at 7 West [... ] St, Hyde Park, London—so Minn told us Yester¬ 
day. So we shall have one more day at home, Tuesday, and I think 
Miss Muller may find it out and come! Fine? Nothing matters—Lady [... ] 
Somerset who—called today, was told in brief her change and says she pities 
the mother and sister who hoped—was finally at rest and at peace.” 

I think our coming has done good to (... ] at any rate and I do not think 
anything else matters!! 

As for Semond [ ? ] you should watch the simplicity with which we 
done them! Even we do forget their newness and elegence!—but out religion 
shows the bolstering for we appear very saint like. Hug every fool for me— 
nothing less will express my feelings. 

loving by 
J.M. 


(85) Swami Saradananda to Sister Nivedita 

April 11 th. 1900 
Math, Belur, Howrah, 
India 

My dear Nivedita 

We are so glad to hear of your successful work at Cambridge and 
elsewhere. I am sorry to hear you are rather overworked. Please take care of 
yourself a little. We want you here so much. 

I am glad though you are out of India just now. We are passing through 
trying times. The plague, the famine, the cholera, the small pox are doing 
their harve. [... ] Poor Mr. Sircar, the Asst. Secretary of R. K. M., who 
used to teach you Bengali is dead. The family has been literally ruined by this 
sad event. 

Sadananda is doing excellent work. You have heard perhaps already he 
has opened the sanitary work again from April 1st. He sends his love to you. 

Santoshini has not been married yet and I am keeping my promise by con¬ 
tinuing her scholarship. I will do so until she is married. Then on the day of 
her marriage, if it comes to pass, I will make her over some little presents 
from yourself and us. I hope you approve. 
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All the members of the Math and Girish Babu and others arc well, as well 
as the ladies who always asks of you and desires you here. 

The Holy Mother is well and has written a beautiful letter to you. I send 
you the original as well as the translation for I know it will gladden 
your heart. 

[For the letter of the Holy Mother sec page 412, Appendix 1900, 
letter No. 17]. 


(86) Dr. J. C. Bose to Miss J. MacLeod 

1, Birch Grove W. 
7 th July, 1902 

My dear Friend , 

I cannot tell you how grieved I am to send you the enclosed copy of a tele¬ 
gram which came for Mrs. Bull. 

India has lost her great son (in Swami Vivekananda]. But his has been a 
heroic life, and he carried the banner of glory. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. C. Bose 


(87) Dr. J. C. Bose to Mrs. Ole Bull 

Calcutta, 

13. 4. 1904 

My Sear Mother , 

Your letter came rather early—earlier than the English mail I think thro¬ 
ugh Genoa. 

I have not heard anything from Vines—my letter about Waller will reach 
him by this time. In any case I dislike the whole thing—specially scientific 
matter degenerating into personalities. I think it is meant that I shall have to 
write the book and henceforth that would be my mode of expression. 

What I am doing now is to print each paper as is completed. In this way 
the material of the whole book will be collected; and then 1 could re-arrange 
with necessary alterations in the form of a book. This however makes the 
thing costly, virtually printing twice over. But otherwise I shall not get time 
to write the book afresh. I won’t feel writing things chapter by chapter. 

My nephew had another relapse and that upset the whole household. He 
is much better now and I am thinking of arranging a sea voyage for him. 

I am sorry the last Paper, copy of which I promised you is but partially 
typed and illustrated—there being so many interruptions in the meanwhile. 
I hope to complete them and you shall not only have these, but my 
new papers which I shall have printed. The great difficulty is in having illus¬ 
trations as I can’t get anyone who can do the illustrations. I have to get 
these done slowly by some of my artist friends. 
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Could you now spare the typed copy of the Papers which is now hanging 
fire before the Royal Society ? I shall use them for certain chapters of the 
book. If all goes well, I hope to have the material for book collected by next 
January ; and all the printed slips, suitably posted will be sent to publishers 
in England for speedy publication. I hope this to have the Plant book 
published by May, 1905. 

As for the particular quotation you wanted about fatigue, I do not quite 
understand the particular passage you want. There is a mention of it in my 
‘Similarity of Response in the Living and Non-Living’ printed by Electrician. 
Unfortunately I have no copy of it except one in bound volume, Waller’s 
copy being sent to Vines. I sent you a copy of the passage from it. 

By the way I cannot tell you how very helpful your prevision has been. 
When Vines wanted the history of the case, I had no evidence. Butonopening 
the desk I found Waller’s letter and his copy of my Paper with annotations 
neatly tied up and marked very precious, and theseraade it possible to show 
up Waller’s through his own admission. 

With much love, 


Yours affectionate son 


(88) Sister Christine to Mr. G. K. GokHale 

. . 17 Bose Para Lane 

March 15 th, 1907 

Dear Mr. Gokhale , 

There are several lists from which you can select what pleases you. I have 
omitted Emerson, who would otherwise have been placed first, because I find 
that Mrs. Sarcar already has it. It is not likely that she has Plutarch’s Lives 
or Plato, but they would be a welcome addition to any library, don’t you 
think so? 

It just occurs to me that Fergusson's History of Architecture would make a 
fine present. Or what do you say to Maeterlinck? The Treasure of the 
Humble is said to be as good as anything Emerson ever wrote. I have not 
read it, have you ? 


I hope you are better. 


Yours 

Christine QreenstideL 
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<89) H. H. Vunipton to Miss J. MacLeod 

The Union op London & Smiths Bank Limited 
Mount Street Branch 

12 Mount Street 
Orosvenor Square, London, W. 
9 th December , 1909 

Miss J. MacLeod 

Hidgely Manor Stone ridge Ulster County, New York 
Dear Madam , 

In reply to your letter of the 29th ultimo relating to the amount of £200— 
remitted toMessrs.H.S.King&Co.onthel3 July last, I have made enquiry 
at their Pall Mall office here, and am informed that the money was 
duly advised over to the Calcutta House for credit of Mr. J. C. Bose on the 
30th July, the date of the outgoing mail. 

Messrs. H. S. King & Co. will write out by the next mail, and enquire, in 
case their letter of advice has failed to reach Dr. Bose. 

I trust this explanation is so far satisfactory, as to [] you that the delay 
has not been caused on this side. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
H. H. Vunipton 
Manager 

I am writing to Dr. Bose today. 

• (90) Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore to Mr. E. B. Havell * 

Calcutta, 
2nd November 1911 

Dear*Mr. Havell, 

Many thanks for your valuable book, I shall keep it always as a valued 
present from my 'Guru’ whose unworthy chela I am. Had time only to glance 
over the pages and I hope to write more fully about the book in my next 
to your. 

How truly youhavesaid “art does not die of over praise [?], it can not live 
or thrive in an atmosphere of contempt and depreciation!” 

It is time that Indians should feel the magnitude and grandeur of their art 
heritage and I hope that your book will open their eyes. 

Perhaps you have heard that our Sister [Nivedita] died in Darjeeling last 
month. It will be hard to find another like her again. How keenly we feel 
her loss. 

I have now opened a little studio in our house where Nandalal and few of 
the boys come and work everyday. When I get this studio in proper working 
order I will leave the School. Our poet say “You are floating on the sea, do 
not let go the piece-of wood on which you are leaning till you find another 
ipiece near at hand.” 

Kindly remember me to Mrs. Havell my *Guru Mata*. 

Yours sincerely, 

1 A. If. Tagore 



for INDEX 
See Volume III 










